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STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL 
PROCESSES IN NIGERIA ` 


SAM EGITE OYOVBAIRE 


BETWEEN 1975 and 1979, members of the Nigerian governing class articulated 
a huge array of constitutional structures and processes to succeed almost four- 
teen years of military rule. The major argument of this article is that these 
structures and processes are strongly informed by the history, social structure 
and political economy of the country. 


Otherwise than in historical myths, nation-states do not have origins: they 


are formed and built over time. The origins of people are usually long tales 
generally lacking in hard proof. But the formation and building—or even des- 
truction—of nation-states can be observed by anyone. These are slow (usually 
very slow) social and political processes in which experiences are lived through 
involving stresses and sometimes acute crises and social brutalization. Yet in 
the interstices of apparent social disorganization, some order exists which pro- 
vides some form of cohesion for nation-states. Historically this viewpoint 
ought to be better appreciated vis-a-vis countries like Nigeria with traumatic 
colonial water-sheds in their foundations. But more often than not scholars 
concerned with these countries cynically preoccupy themselves with only crises 
and failures. 
This article is about the limitation of progress in the development of the 
Nigerian State, with particular reference to its constitutional structures and 


political processes. It examines the basis of recent structural changes in terms ` 


of the contribution and limitation which these changes embody in enhancing 
national cohesion. This is examined in three related ways: (a) the conceptual 
value of national cohesion is sketched as it relates to the building of authority 
and community in Nigeria; (b) the communal structures of the Nigerian state 
are examined in terms of their pre-colonial and colonial linkages (and thus of 
their being dependent as well as independent variables in the country’s political 
economy); and (c) four structural designs of the constitution of the Second 
Republic which have direct bearing on national cohesion are selected for 
appraisal. These structures are the executive presidency, federalism and 
democracy, political representation, and political recruitment. 


Some conceptual clarifications 
The concept of ‘national cohesion’ and not ‘national integration’ has been 
adopted as the focus of this article to try to avoid some of the pitfalls and con- 


Dr Oyovbaire is Reader in the Department of Political Science at Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, 
Nigeria. This article is based upon a paper first delivered to St Antony’s College, Oxford, and 
the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London, in 1982. 
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fusion which we encounter when we discuss the broad range of social phenom- 
ena embodied in such terms and theories as ‘social change and modernization’, 
‘the development of underdevelopment’, or the political implications of ‘depen- 
‘dent capitalist development’ in studies of African politics. The concept of 
national integration in theories and studies of social change and modernization, 
contains value premises and a variety of meanings which are not always or easily 
clarified. Whether it is made to refer to a process of ‘the progressive bridging 
of the elite-mass gap in the course of developing an integrated political process’, 
or of ‘the progressive reduction of cultural, communal and regional tensions 
and discontinuities in the process of creating a homogeneous territorial political 
community’,! we assume away a number of things.’ For example: it is assumed - 
in such usages that both processes are descriptively and analytically distinct - 
one from the other; that agencies of these processes such as political parties, 
political leadership, social classes and bureaucracies actually function either to 
integrate or disintegrate; that a ‘nationally integrated political community’ 
necessarily serves the interests of all its citizens equally; that we can actually 
. feel or measure the extent to which a political.community is really integrated; 
and, that national integration is the same as national homogeneity, national 
harmony, peace and stability. 
Similarly, in the theories and studies of the development of underdevelop- 

- ment and dependent capitalist development in African politics, the concept of 
national integration is either assigned to the realm of intellectual diversion (as 
a bourgeois superficiality) or it is made to wish away a number of phenomena. 
It is assumed in such theories and studies that national integration is meaningful 
only at the level of people’s objective conditions and interests in production. 
For example: the conditions and interests of peasants and industrial workers 
cannot, it is assumed, be understood let alone appreciated in any framework 
of analysis which integrates them with the conditions and interests of those who 
own or control property, capital or political power. The essence of national 
integration is embodied and located in the dominant structures and values of 
' productive and distributive activities—in the manner in which these activities 
are ordered to serve and promote or hinder and suppress class interests. The 
dominant interests in the relations of production cannot be ‘bridged’ with the 
non-dominant interests. National integration is thereforé either a contra- 
diction in terms or it is the expansion in scale of the class interests which are 
dominant in the production and distribution processes.? 


1. The concept of national integration has a variety of meanings in studies of development of the 
nation-states of Africa and Asia but these can be collapsed into the two identified here. See, for 
example: Clifford Geertz, ‘The Integrative Revolution—primordial sentiments and civil politics in 
the new states’ Geertz (ed), Old Societies and New States: the quest for modernity in Asia and 
Africa New York 1963); J. S. Coleman and C. G. Rosberg, Jr. (ed), Political Parties and National 
Integration in Tropical Africa (Univers ty of California Press, Berkeley, 1970), pp. 8-12. 

2. See, for example: P. C. W. Gutkind and P. Waterman (eds), African Social Studies: a radical 
reader (Heinemann, 1977); P. C. W. Gutkind and I. Wallerstein (eds), The Political Economy of 
- Contemporary Africa (Sage Publications, Beverley Hills, 1976); and C. Ake, A Political Economy 
_ of Africa (Longman, 1981). The concept of national integration hardly features in these studies. 
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When, ‘therefore, a concept such as national integration is pitched against 
the colonial foundation and character of the political economy of a country like 
Nigeria, one encounters enormous difficulties and confusions about which elite 
and mass sections of the community are bridging the gap; in which communities 
or ethnic groups the territorial tensions and discontinuities are being reduced; 
which social conditions and class interests are objectively dominant in the rela- 
tions of production, such that’ it is the expansion of only those conditions and 
interests and therefore the obliteration or stunting of others that constitute 
national integration; and, more fundamentally for the present discussion, in 
what way is the process of expansion of class interests a subtraction or deviation. 
from, and therefore not congruent with, the process of reduction of cultural 
and territorial tensions and discontinuities among communal or ethnic groups. 

It seems to me that concrete elements in answers to the above questions are 
all observably present in the history and functionality of the Nigerian political 
system; and it is these elements that constitutional structures have recently 
been designed to cope with. But.in understanding these elements and struc- 
tures, the concept of national cohesion rather than national integration provides 
a much better intellectual assistance. 

This view has two hinges. First, definitionally, cohesion means simply the 
existence of a normative or value basis for a people to keep together—a 
tendency or demonstrated willingness to hold together in order to maintain and. 
foster complementary interests in existence as a community. Therefore, 
unlike national integration, national cohesion does not presume harmonized or ` 
integrated interests, at least as a point of departure for the attainment of higher. 
welfare. Regardless of how in the first place people came or were brought 
together, national cohesion is simply an acknowledgement of the minimum need 
to resolve the problems of collective social existence, and progressively to 
co-ordinate actions in order to achieve some presumed or agreed common goals 
with an increasing degree of trust and predictability. 

Secondly, the theoretical value of the concept of national cohesion is that 
it opens up a much better basis for evaluating the manner in which successive 
governing classes in Nigeria have come to view and articulate politics and 
the country’s. political process. As has been suggested elsewhere,? modern 
Nigerian politics are manifest in the values and structures of capitalism and 
liberal democracy, and ‘padded’ by a commitment to some notion of federalism. 

There are no doubts that the Nigerian leadership has consistently articulated, 
subscribed to and cultivated tt it framework of politics and government—from 
the decades of anti-colonial nationalism through the politics of the First 
Republic and military rule to the emergence of the Second Republic. The 
point here is not whether or not this ‘leadership framework’ has benefited 
equally all the groups and social classes in the Nigerian political system, but 


3. S. E. Oyovbaire (ed.), Democratic Experiment in Nigeria: interpretive essays (Koda Publishers, 
Benin, in press). 
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that the leadership has had to operate from within this minimum cohesion 
base. It has provided the basis for organizing and ruling the Nigerian people. 
This framework contains, among other things, three dominant structural 
characteristics. The first is the plurality of subcultures of communal groups 
in rivalry among themselves, on the one hand, and the emergent Nigerian 
national culture or community on the other; the second is that the country’s 
politics is elitist or class-interested in recruitment conception, organization and 
activation; and thirdly political cleavages, although infested by class interests, 
nevertheless involve and revolve around the country’s multiple sub-cultures or 
communities. It is these features of the Nigerian political system which deli- 
mit the patterns of political authority and the nation-wide community. It is 
these features which the country’s constitution and leadership have attempted 
to identify and provide for in the making and operation of the Second Republic. 
But, because these features are the product of historical development, it is ap- 
propriate here to briefly examine this background in order to enable us to 
appreciate their salience in recent structural changes and in the operation of 
present political processes. 


Historical background 

Prior to this century, the contemporary Nigerian formation was composed 
of communities or state-systems classified and described variously as empires, 
a caliphate, kingdoms, chiefdoms, city-states and village republics. For now 
and some time to come, no one can claim knowledge of the actual number of 
these communities in Nigeria. In recent times, as demands for creation of 
new states and new local government areas increase, so ‘new communities’ have 
sprung to the forefront of the political process. We now begin to appreciate 
that the kingdoms, caliphate and chiefdoms are themselves superficial entities. 
But be that as it may, these precolonial systems were very varied in territorial 
' size; in productive, distributive and exchange organizations; and in degrees of 
autonomy from, and dependence upon, each other. The territories of some 
of these systems, such as the Sokoto caliphate and the Yoruba and Benin 
empires, extended beyond the present Nigerian geopolitical entity. These 
comunities were all intricately related and exposed to each other and to the 
outside world.5 


4. No one has yet claimed full factual knowledge of the number of communities or ethnic groups 
in Nigeria. In 1967 A. H. M. Kirk-Greene claimed that ‘scholars have identified over 400’ ethnic 
groups and several hundred languages’ in Nigeria: see his ‘The Peoples of Nigeria—the Cultural 
Background to the Crisis’, African Affairs, 66 (1967). Although two Government Commissions 
have investigated the issue of ethnic minorities and demands for the creation of new states (Willink 
in 1957 and Irikefe in 1975), neither of the Commissions addressed itself to the actual number 
of ethnic groups in the country. 

5. Two edited collections of interpretive essays have revealed these themes in Nigerian history. 
See O. Ikime (ed), Groundwork of Nigerian History (Ibadan, Heinemann, 1980), especially the 
essays on the 19th century; and Y. B. Usman (ed), Studies in the History of the Sokoto Caliphate 
(Zaria: Department of History, Ahmadu Bello University, 1979), especially chapters 3-7. 
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Until Britain had established and consolidated its colonial structures of 
governance over the contemporary boundaries of the country, from about 1900 
onwards, no ruler or set of rulers, social class or regime had any claims or 
power over all the precolonial state-systems. The most expansive of them was 
the Sokoto Caliphate, itself only a century old before it was encapsulated in 
the new Nigerian Colonial State. But even that caliphate, in pursuing its 
expansionary policies, ‘had great difficulties in retaining its hold and control 
over the kingdom of Borno, parts of presentday Gongola State, the Benue 
valley and the forest regions south of the Niger-Benue confluence. The other 
expansionist-oriented systems, such as the Old Oyo and Benin empires, not 
only demonstrated limited objectives concerning military expansion but also . 
seemed conscious of the dangers of disintegration and disaffection within them-. 
selves, owing largely to their limited over-all productive, distributive, military, 
supervisory, organizational and technological resources. 

It is also true that before the beginning of this century slavery and serfdom 
and social relations of a semi-feudal character were manifested in systems such 
as those of the Kanuri, the Hausa-Fulani emirates after the Jihad, Yoruba, 
Nupe, Igala, Jukun and Benin. For example, in the Benin system, the organ- 
ization of resource production, distribution and exchange reflected the interests 
and world view of a ruling class with the Oba as the kingpin of the social 
formation. The strength of the Benin empire (the existence of non-toiling 
classes of Oba, chiefs, priests, warriors and the structures of protection of the 
elderly, the weak and infants) compelled the appropriation of surplus value 
from the working people in the city and in the numerous peripheries of the 
Benin social order. 

As in Benin, so it was in the Sokoto caliphate, Borno, Nupe, and their 
neighbouring states. Here the flourishing system of slavery and serfdom was 
firmly grafted on to the largely peasant mode of production to produce tribute-: 
collecting, semi-feudal aristocracies in Yola, Sokoto, Kano, Bida, Borno, 
Yauri, Abuja and Zaria well into the first decade of the 20th century. But 
in places like Lagos, Badagry and the city-states of the Niger Delta, foreign 
trade with Western Europe for over a period of two centuries and its impact 
on the domestic economies of these Nigerian states, the cohort of freed and 
resettled slaves and their offspring by 1850 to 1900, the so-called ‘civilizing 
activities’ of Christian Missions, the growth and effects of Western European 
forms of education, skills and organization—all of these had combined by the 
1880-1914 period to produce distinct social orders with a class of ‘proto- 
bourgeoisie and maritime merchants’ as their pivot. While this class exploited 
the peasant peripheries (subsistence production) of these systems, it developed 
a commercialized arrangement of property rights. 

In many other communities, like those of the valleys of the Rivers Niger 
and Benue, the Jos Plateau, the village republics of Gwari, Igbo, Tiv, Idoma 
and Katab, to take only a few examples, where there was a relative absence 
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of state-power formations, these systems exhibited no higher than a horticul- 
tural form of social relations of production at the point of their incorporation 
and colonial domination within the world capitalist system. Social formations 
in them were highly fluid and fragmented. 

In ‘Nigeria’ before this century there were therefore a variety of systems 
of privileges and deprivations and of social relations of production. Social 
classes existed but their strengths and qualities varied in accordance with the 
“ character of the various social formations. The period between 1880 and 1903 
witnessed sustained designs for conquest and domination of the various state- 
systems. With coercion, diplomacy and in certain cases outright bribery of 
‘community leaders, Britain—the colonial power—removed all African and rival 
European opposition to the emergence and consolidation of a colonial power- 
state. But, as a social system, colonialism did not destroy completely the 
pre-colonial social relations of production, distribution and exchange, and of 
patterns of authority and culture. In fact, it erected a new geo-political basis 
and collective existence for these communities. It also forged strong links 
between the new territory and colonial capitalism. It is in this context that 
the Nigerian formation is an amalgam of dual divisions based, on the one 
hand, on access to new means of production, distribution, power and wealth, 
and, on the other, on the distinct multiple communities. This is the social 
formation which emerged by 1914, requiring future experience of historical, 
intellectual and cultural validation as a nation-state. 

When therefore Sir Arthur Richards, the colonial Governor (later Lord 
Milverton), observed in 1945 that ‘Nigeria falls naturally into three regions, 
the North, the West and the East’, he had neither pre-coloniail history nor the 
politico-cultural map of the country as evidence. In the case of the cultural 
texture of the various communities, the evidence points to four ‘natural’ 
regions—-North, Central, East and West.¢ The basis of Richards’s three re- 
gions lay in the pattern of colonial domination and the structures of colonial 
administration. Although intellectual controversies remain, especially in the 
are of systematic doctrines and objectives, the history of British colonial admin- 
istration in Nigeria is a.subject that has been richly researched and analysed.’ 
No intention or attempt is made here to duplicate any of these studies except 
to draw pertinent conclusions from their assemblage of evidence. 

Although they run into each other in important respects, yet three distinct 
traditions of analysis can be discerned in studies of the historical formation 
of modern Nigeria. The first emphasizes the diversity and determinacy of 
Nigerian nationalities and seeks an explanation in the difficulties of the 
colonizers governing a large and communally variegated country like Nigeria 


6. See U. O. Elazu, Federalism and Nation Building—the Nigerian experience 1954—-1964 
(Ilfracombe: Stockwell, 1977), pp. 83-95; and N. U. Akpan, ‘Nigerian Federalism: accidental 
foundations by Lugard’, Journal of the Nigerian Historical Society, 9 (1978). 

- 7. See, among others: Ikime, op. cit., especially Part III; and I. F. Nicolson, The Administration 
of Nigeria—1900 to 1960 (Oxford, 1969). 
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from one centre. Because the country, as has also been suggested, lacked a 
pre-colonial power-state or one set of rulers, it was logical for colonial admin- 
istration to obey the objective forces of history and, similarly, for the Nigerian 
leadership after independence to maintain Nigeria’s diversity in unity. The 
second trend in analysis emphasizes the discrete processes by which the country | 
came under the direct control of the British Colonial Office between 1898 and 
1906, and seeks explanation in the administrative conveniences of the colonial 
administrative officers on the spot—a curious combination of the pragmatic ad 
hoc responses of men like Sir Frederick Lugard to the difficulties of colonial 
staffing and finance with the rigid and ultra paternalistic attitudes of men like ` 
C. L. Temple in deliberately isolating the Northern emirates from the rest of 
the country ‘with the implicit intention of leading the refined and improved 
emirates eventually back to sovereign status’. The third form of analysis is 
woven around the argument that the structures and ideological patterns of 
British Colonialism carried within them a separatist orientation and a federalist 
fait accompli, such that by the late 1940s Nigerian nationalist leaders of both 
the north and south of the country took over from colonial adminstrators the 
advocacy and rationalization of federalism for Nigeria, while the latter began 
to act as referees in the same of decolonization. This view seeks support in 
the objective forces of the colonial situation. It does not simply assign the 
communal character of the present Nigerian system to the pre-colonial past 
when ‘Nigeria’ did not exist, nor does it blame the phenomenon simply on 
‘British imposition’—this ‘abominable, disrupting and divisive British heri- 
tage’, as one participant-scholar observed—nor, still, does this view simply 
conjure up the ‘Nigerian Federal bargain’ for the nationalist politicians who 
attended the General Constitutional Conference at Ibadan in 1950, as another 
scholar argued.? The political salience of communalism in the Nigerian system 
is rooted in the social structures of colonial domination in the four decades 
before 1950. 

The creation and consolidation of the Nigerian state by the British Govern- 
ment took the forms of a wresting of the north from the Royal Niger Company 
between 1898 and 1900 after the latter had secured and excluded European 
Imperialist rivals from it; the occupation of the south-eastern parts of the 
country and the lower reaches of the River Niger to protect the interests of 
the British merchants who claimed that they had treaties with the African rulers 
conferring on themselves—the British merchants—unlimited freedom to trade 
in these areas; and the extension of the British colony of Lagos, established 
about half a century earlier, into the lucrative commercial economy of the 
Yoruba hinterland so as to further enhance the economic utility of Lagos for 


8. J. A. Ballard, ‘Administrative Origins of Nigerian Federalism’, African Affairs, 70 (1971), p. 
334. . i 
9. O, Awolowo, The Peoples’ Republic (Ibadan: OUP, 1968); and Eleaue, Federalism and Nation — 
Building. 
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the British. These patterns in Britain’s consolidation of her Nigerian colonial- 
ism are the origins of what turned out five decades later to be the ‘three natural 
regions’ of Nigeria, articulated and rationalized by the British as well as the 
subsequent Nigerian rulers. 

:The administration of the three areas continued until 1906, when the two 
southern ones were merged thus establishing the Northern and Southern 
Groups of provinces. These were placed under the colonial overlordship of 


“Sir Frederick Lugard in 1912, to be united into one administration. This 


amalgamation was carried out by Lugard in 1914. The politics, economics, 


- merits and demerits of amalgamation have been adequately chronicled and con- 


tentiously interpreted elsewhere, '® here it is sufficient to note that it was under- 
taken so as to consolidate the colonial possession of Nigeria for British 
economic imperialism and to prevent the intention of any other European rival 


. interests in the whole territory. Beyond these underlying imperialist interests, 


amalgamation was neither a unification of colonial policies for the country nor 
an integrated administration. Lugard’s scheme, which was followed more or 
less till about 1946, consisted of administering the country under a scaffolding 
Governor-Generalship with two subordinate lieutenant governors, one in the 
North and the other in the South. The North was ruled by successive Lt 
Governors in romantic and paternalistic consultation with the emirs. The 
South, and in particular the Colony of Lagos, had had a Legislative Council 
since 1886, made up of official and non-official representatives; but, with 
amalgamation, the council ‘was effectively reduced in status to that of a town 
council with little more than the municipality of Lagos as its responsibility’.!! 
The two colonial administrations were completely separate in structure and 
personnel, with the Chief Secretary and Governor-General as the only links. 
Attempts to reorganize the amalgamated country in the 1920s and 1930s were 
stifled by interminable wrangles between colonial administrators interested in 
constitutional development through a unified Legislative Council for the whole 
country and those who were committed to nurturing the Northern emirates and 
Native Administrations into separate sovereign status. The various arguments 
in these intra-colonialists’ quarrels over the future development of Nigeria 
were inherited in 1943 by Arthur Richards, who quickly set them out in a draft 
constitution, pushed them through the Colonial Office in London and the exist- 
ing Legislative Council in Lagos in 1945, and promulgated them as a constitu- 
tion in 1946. The establishment of a unified Legislative Council for the whole 
country with official and non-official members, including Nigerian politicians 
from the North and South, was probably the most remarkable achievement of 
the Richards constitution. For the first time in the governance of Nigeria, 


10. Ikime, Ground work of Nigerian History; Nicolson, The administration of Nigeria; and Akpan, 
Nigerian Federalism. 

11. J. Osuntokun, ‘The Historical Background of Nigerian Federalism’ in A. B. Akinyemi and 
others (eds), Readings on Federalism (Lagos: NIIA, 1979), p. 96. 
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northern and southern Nigerian leaders were made to discuss formally together 
the affairs of the country, in 1947, after more than four decades of effective 
British domination over the whole country. 

Three factors, up to now, whose cumulative pees are significant in appre- 
ciating the development of constitutional structures and political processes 
deserve to the mentioned briefly: the practices of colonial administration, the 
attitudes of colonial administrators, and the political economy of colonial rule 
up to the 1940s. . 

The disparate colonial administrative practices in the country which collec- 
tively go by the name of indirect rule posed a number of issues and problems 
for the Nigerian state. Using the Hausa-Fulani emirates of the late 19th 
century as a model to administer Nigeria through ‘native’ or ‘traditional’ rulers 
on the basis that this would cost the Colonial Government less investment in 
this unproductive sector of colonial establishment, the system of indirect rule 
froze the unsettled historical boundaries of the influence of the Sokoto caliphate 
and encapsulated all the pre-colonial state-systems in the North into Nigeria 
as emirates. Though split into a number of provinces between 1900 and 1903, 
by 1912—when Lugard returned to carry out the amalgamation exercise—the 
North had been frozen politically into a ‘natural region’ within the Nigerian 
framework. Similarly, the Southern Provinces were returned to the dual geo- 
political groupings as they stood between 1900 and 1906—divided into the 
Eastern and Western Provinces, ‘largely on the grounds of difference in native 
administration and problems of communication’. 

Indirect rule, and the attendant policies of shielding the emirates from 
Christian missionary activities in education and immediated exposure to other 
European cultural traits, firmly isolated the North and South from each other, 
except in pockets of ‘stranger settlement’ in the few urban centres; and in more 
than four decades of this process of isolation it indoctrinated the emirs, chiefs 
and the emergent nationalist elites in their historical differences, not only 
political but racial, religious and cultural. 

Quite apart from lacking fundamental features of the emirates (e.g. a domi- 
nant ruling class and personality, the tradition of taxation and routinized law 
and order apparatus), many Nigerian societies in the South had for up to two 
centuries been exposed to European activities and influence, so that a set of 


policies or practices like those of indirect rule, geared to maintaining the exist- | 


ing social order as in the North, was bound to face enormous difficulties—as 
it did. While most of the Southern societies were undergoing fairly rapid 
social, economic and material changes, most of the North was more or less kept 
rigidly under the colonial umbrella. 

Indirect rule also had the attendant consequence of creating ‘new communi- 
ties’ in Nigeria. Reactions to the ‘indirect rule practice’ of discovering or 
creating emirs or warrant chiefs in parts of the North such as Tiv society, and 
in south-eastern and south-western Nigeria where such institutions had never 


+ 
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existed in the past—such responses led to a new sense of ethnic nationalism 
within the colonial state, agitations that have had profound effects in the 
Nigerian system since the 1940s, when colonial rule began to prepare for its 
own termination. 

The attidues of colonial administrators towards the development of the 
Nigerian state constitute a second set of factors. J. A. Ballard has retold, with 
plausible evidence, the well known story of the maxim that ‘If the Nigerians 
were to leave Nigeria (of the period to 1940s), the British would go to war 
with one another’. While Ballard was concerned with advancing the thesis that 
the British Colonial administration was, if anything, not a monolithic hierarchy, 
his evidence and that of other studies point to a strong relationship between 
the commitments of colonial administrators to the different so-called ‘natural 
regions’ of the country and the pattern of constitutional development which 
finally emerged by the late 1940s. The arguments and decisions to penetrate 
and consolidate the Nigerian state by three different routes between 1898 and 
1900, to establish provinces and group them into two in 1906, to amalgamate 
the two groups of provinces or protectorates in 1914, to regroup the two pro- 
tectorates into three (North, East and West) groups of provinces in 1939, and 
finally to convert these provinces into three administrative regions in 1946—all 
these changes were made not by Nigerians or in response to Nigerian public 
opinion (whatever its nature might have been at these different periods) but 
by British Colonial officials. Similarly, the so-called need to preserve the 
emirates in ‘their natural state’ and the two decades of debate (1915-1935) 
between colonial developmentalists and native administrators—between ‘trans- 
formers’ and ‘conservatives —were all a colonial affair. In the process, local 
British officials certainly succeeded in handing down to the emirates, to the 
provinces and groups of provinces, to the districts, and to their rulers and 
spokesmen, their own prejudices, bigotry and chauvinism about the emerging 
Nigerian state. It was therefore natural that some of the future Nigerian 
leaders should begin to say things that would no doubt have pleased their 
British overlords:!2 as Obafemi Awolowo did—‘Nigeria is not a nation; it is a 
mere geographical expression’; as Tafawa Balewa did—‘since the amalgamation 
of southern and northern provinces in 1914, Nigeria has existed as one country 
only on paper’; and even Nnamdi Azikiwe, who seems to have favoured unitar- 
ism at the beginning of his political career, now began to advocate some form 
of federalism on the grounds that his Igbo-land was being deliberately neglected 
by the British. 

Lastly, there were the elements of the polical economy of colonial rule. 
Colonialism is nothing if not an economic phenomenon. Although the atti- 
tudes of colonial officials and the practices of indirect rule promoted the roots 
of a Nigerian federal state, the economy of British colonialism was the counter- 
vailing and unifying force to political divistveness. There was unmistakable 
12. Osuntokun, ‘The Historical Background of Nigerian Federalism’, pp. 98-99. 
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commitment at the highest levels of colonial rule—in Lagos and in London— 
deliberately to undermine extremist tendencies towards any outright disinte- 
gration of the country. As Osuntokun rightly observes ‘This was not out of 
altruistic motives. British investment in Nigeria was already substantial and 
it was not in the interest of British capitalists to see the edifice which owed 
its existence partly to the enterprise of Liverpool merchants collapse like a 
house of cards.’™!3 Beyond the momentary needs of investors, the country was, 
and still is, the largest market for raw materials and manufactures in Africa. 
And there have been huge capital developments like the railways, ports and 
roads that would continue to move the economy. 

Objective class interests were therefore discernible in the formation and 
building of the Nigerian state—not only for the British but equally for the 
emergent class of leaders in the North and South of the country. The amalga- 
mation of 1914 was largely for reasons of economic complementarity of the two 
colonially delimited halves of the country. The compelling force of economic 
complementarity continued well beyond the 1940s. While a land-locked 
North required coastal port facilities for economic reasons, the East and the 
West required the infrastructure of commerce, industry and employment of 
the whole country, including the North, for the benefit of their highly mobi- 
lized, urbanized, migratory and trading peoples. In a sense therefore—and 
without implying any theory of class conspiracy—the Nigerian nation-state is 
rooted in the class character of the political economy, the interests of the British 
and of the emergent regionalized Nigerian leadership. 

The Richards constitution of 1946 was the logical outgrowth of developments 
since 1898. The challenge, criticism and campaign which nationalist politi- 
cians mounted against that constitution in‘1946—1950 did nothing to alter the 
fundamentally federalist basis of the Nigerian constitution. On the contrary, 
with the emergence of regional-cum-communal parties by 1950/51, the three 
so-called natural regions were taken as givens and were increasingly made to 
because the dominant structural force of Nigerian politics. From 1947 to 
1954, when a formal federal constitution was negotiated and adopted by leaders 
of the regions under the chairmanship of Britain, and from then on until 1960 
when independence was attained, the political scene was dominated by a twin 
struggle for separate development of the regions and control of the federal 
government, since control of the centre was quite crucial to the shape of 
national development. 

It was during this period that previously latent or suppressed forces in the 
colonial situation began to surface and assert themselves on the federal scene: 
the forces of ethnic minorities which were not only concerned with a relative 
lack of development and progress in their own areas but with their self- 
determination within the Nigerian federal state. They manifested themselves 
fiercely in the Middle Belt, largely non-Islamized, areas of the North, the 
13. Osuntoekun, ‘The Historical Background of Nigerian Federalism’, pp. 98-99. l 
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non-Yoruba areas of the West, and the non-Igbo areas of the East. These 
forces suggested a reorganization of the federation by constituting their geo- 
political areas into new regions. The articulation of these demands between 
the Ibadan constitutional conference of 1950 and the London constitutional 
conference of 1957 was so fierce that the Colonial Government was compelled 
to appoint a commission to investigate ‘the fears of minorities and the means 
of allaying them’.'4 

In its report, the Commission was heavily, and mistakenly, preoccupied with 
ascertaining facts and not fears of domination; and, having not found adequate 
facts to convince itself of the need for the creation of new regions, it optimisti- 
cally assumed—and so recommended—that at least a two-party system making 
for Government and Opposition would emerge in each region and, together 
with a national police force and a list of fundamental human rights in the consti- 
tution, ethnic minorities would be protected against discrimination and thus 
relieved of their fears! 

These assumptions and recommendations were accepted by Nigerian leaders 
at the independence constitutional conference in 1958. Yet, fearful of the 
challenge which minority ethnic groups posed for Nigerian federalism, the 
leaders wrote into the 1960 constitution entrenched clauses which must be com- 
plied with in either establishing new regions or altering the boundaries of the 
‘natural regions’. It was only in one unique circumstance (uncontemplated by 
the constitution for this purpose) when a crisis and a political vacuum of sorts 
developed in the Western Region in 1962, that advantage was taken of it by 
the coalition of the North and East, and of the NPC and NCNC, to establish 
the Midwestern Region in 1963. 

Our discussion thus far has attempted to point out that, although the 
Nigerian political system is composed of multiple communities with distinct 
cultures and patterns of authority, there is nothing sui generis about the political 
significance of these communities for the long-term operation of the Nigerian 
political system. They of themselves do not explain why the country has 
adopted particular political forms, structures and social forces of colonial 
domination. For example: the structure of inequality in opportunities for 
social advancement and in the production and allocation of resources among 
the multiple communities and social classes of Nigeria was shaped by the 
organization, operation and culture of the colonial state. The practices of 
indirect colonial rule shielded for decades some communities and administrative 
regions from—and exposed or encouraged others to participate in—the main- 
stream of the transformatory activities of colonial commercial capitalism, in 
education and in the acquisition of colonial (European) values, skills and tech- 
niques of social organization. While some communities were brought into the 


14. Report of the Commission Appointed to Enquire into the Fears of Minorities and the Means of 
Allaying Them (Willink Report), Cmnd. 505 (London, 1958). 
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processes of social change at an early period of colonial domination, others were 
kept out of it. While elements of a commercial capitalist class developed at 
an early date in sections of the country, such development was delayed in other 
areas. This disjunction in the processes of social change became the roots of 
communal consciousness or ethnicity as a social force in Nigeria: the fears as 
well as the facts of predominance of the members of one administrative or 
political region, one community, one locality or one group of individuals 
over others in the struggle for opportunities, resources and power. The 
process did not change after independence. In fact, it has been extended and 
deepened, first by the system of party and competitive politics, then by the 
politics of military rule through the civil war, and by the restoration of 
organized political competition. 

In all this, explanation of the difficulties of the Nigerian state has had to 
grapple with the problems of communal pluralism and social classes. There 
are accounts which emphasize contradictions: (a) between the forces of regiona- 
lism or communalism, on the one hand, and of nationalism or centralism, on 
the other; (b) between communities whose members dominate the national 
scene through predominant possession of administrative, commercial and tech- 
nological power, and those communities whose members seek domination by 
possession of political power through numerical strength; (c) between ethnic 
majorities which dominate the structures of power, wealth and status, and eth- 
nic minorities which studiedly protest their subordinate position; and (d) 
between an incipient capitalist class with membership cross-cutting communi- 
ties and the working and peasant classes throughout the whole country.15 

The making of the Second Republic was unequivocal in its recognition and 
emphasis of the first three sets of forces. But it actually played down the 
fourth. According to the Head of State in his inaugural address to the Consti- 
tution Drafting Committee (CDC): 


‘,.. we cannot build a future for this country on a rigid political ideology... 
until all our people or a large majority of them have acknowledged a common 
ideological motivation, it would be fruitless to proclaim any particular philo- 
sophy or ideology in our Constitution’. 


With respect to the other three sets of forces, the CDC was clearly enjoined 
to 


15, See, among others: K. W. J. Post and M. Vickers, Structures and Conflict tn Nigeria 
(Heinemann, London 1973); B. J. Dudley, Instability and Political Order: politics and crisis in 
Nigeria (Ibadan: IUP, 1973); R. L. Sklar, “Contradictions in the Nigerian Political System’, Journal 
of Modern African Studies, 3 (1965); J. O’Connell, “The Inevitability of Instability’, Journal of 
Modern African Studies, 5 (1967); G. Williams, ‘Nigeria: the neo-colonial political economy’ in 
Williams (ed), Nigeria: Economy and Society (London: Rex Collings, 1976); and O. Nnoli (ed), 
Path to Nigerian Development (Dakar: CODESRIA, 1981). 

16. Address by the Head of the Federal Military Government at the inaugural session of the Con- 
stitution Drafting Committee on 18 October 1975. 
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— recommend the establishment of an executive presidential system of 
government in which the President and the Vice President are directly 
elected and accountable to the people directly, and whose cabinet must 
be composed in a manner which reflects the federal character of the 
country; ; 

— restate the commitment of Nigeria to federalism and liberal or capitalist 
democracy; 

— recommend structures and processes which will develop consensus poli- 
tics and a community of all interests—national political parties, competi- 
tive elections, decentralization of power, and orderly succession to 
political power under constitutional law. 


The commitment of the military regime and its advice to the CDC provide 
necessary linkages between the historical and multi-communal basis of the 
Nigerian state, on the one hand, and its colonial foundations and inheritance, 
on the other. They also suggest how changes in constitutional structures are 
intended to mediate political processes so as to enhance national cohesion. 


Structures and Processes 

It is quite clear from the address of the Head of State to the CDC, and from 
the proceedings of the CDC and of the Constituent Assembly, that the Nigerian 
constitution of 1979 is committed to the basic tenets of liberal democracy and 
capitalist development, and to some form of federalism. Chapter 2 of the con- 
stitution contains elaborate statements of ‘fundamental objectives and directive 
principles of state policy’ —on democracy and social justice, national integration 
and unity, peace and progress; on welfare, freedom, equality and happiness 
of citizens; on planned and balanced development; and on the promotion of 
science and technology—but the achievement of these objectives and even the 
use of the directive principles are left to the vagaries of the Nigerian political 
market. A large number of structures are erected partly to neutralize the pol- 
itical ills of the past, and partly to enable the state to achieve the new objectives. 
Only four of these structures have been selected for brief examination here, 
for the reason that together they reveal significantly the concern of this article 
with structural change and political processes. These structures are the 
executive presidency, federalism and democracy, political representation, and 
_ political recruitment. 


` The Executive President/Governor 

The country learnt a fundamental lesson of national cohesion from military 
rule. Against the background of the collapse of the 1963 Constitution, the 
1966/67 national crisis, and the 21 years of civil war, military rule succeeded 
in establishing structures (state and local government units) which responded 
to the country’s communal diversities, yet as a unified regime it also succeeded 
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in nationalizing the political system and thereby undermined the centrifugal 
excesses of the politics of a pluralized federal system. It is this character of 
the political process which the President/Governor as a constitutional structure 
is intended to capture and utilize. 

It was thought by the Constitution Drafting Committee that the country 
should sustain the constitutional and political benefits of the period of civil war 
and military rule. The sub-committee of the CDC which reported on the 
nature and type of civilian executive needed by the country stated as follows: 


‘What has been uppermost in our minds is how to provide for an effective 
leadership that expresses our aspirations for national unity without at the 
same time building up a Leviathan whose power may be difficult to curb; 
“We have been very much influenced by the experience of political leader- 
ship in this country—both civilian and military; the need to balance the 
stakes of politics so that each section of this country will come to feel a sense 
of belonging to a great nation;’ 

(Report of the CDC, Vol. II; 67-68) 


The CDC carried the aspiration forward in stating that the country needed 
an executive structure which was suitable for facilitating social, economic, 
political and cultural progress. In the words of its report: 


‘We want to be able to develop our economy to modernise and integrate our 
soctety——to secure and promote stability in the (Nigerian) community and safe- 
guard civil liberty. (The Presidency or Governorship) would be imbued with 
energy, unity, cohesion and despatch in grappling with the day to day affairs 
of government.’ 

(Report of the CDC, Vol. I: XXIX) 


There are two sets of constitutional provisions which are intended to enable 
the President of the Federation or Governor of a State to take due advantage 
of existing forces of national cohesion so as further to promote it. These are 
in connection with the method of election and the choice of key persons to assist 
him in the discharge of his office. The sub-committee’s aspirations compel 
Citation: the method of (the President’s or Governor’s) 


‘election is meant to provide him with a means of “‘nationalizing” himself 
as well as test his standing as a national figure; and in appointment of 
ministers, he shall take into account the unity and federal character of the 
country, and the need to foster a sense of belonging to the various sections 
of the country; the President should therefore ensure that there is at least 
one minister from each state in the Federation.’ 

(Report of the CDC, Vol. II: 69) 
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Chapter VI of the Constitution contains various provisions relating to the 
emergence and performance in office of the President or Governor. He will 
be elected directly with the entire nation, or state in the case of a Governor, 
as his constituency. Thus, although a nominee of a political party, the process 
of election in itself compels the aspirant to ‘nationalize’ himself and fashion 
an ideology or programme of action consonant with the chapter on Fundamental 
Objectives and Directive Principles of State Policy—a programme which must 
be national in content and appeal. There is the additional requirement that 
in the event of more than two candidates being fielded in an election, the elected 
candidate shall be the one who has obtained a majority of the votes cast at the 
election and has ‘not less than one-quarter of the votes cast in each of at least 
two-thirds of all the States in the Federation’. Ina heterogeneous and commu- 
nally complex society like Nigeria, founded upon emergent capitalist structures 
and values of group competition, fragmentation and individualism, these re- 
quirements of the constitution must compel elements of unity and consensus 
and the sustenance of national cohesion. This is regardless of how poorly 
organized the President or Governor and his party might be on the ground. 

In the 1979 elections of the President and Governors of the States, the five 
registered parties actually mounted their appeals and campaigns across the 
country and across each state on behalf of their candidates. The outcome of 
these elections—of the President and each of the 19 Governors—bore clearly 
the unity and nationhood hypotheses of the Constitution, at least when com- 
pared with similar elections of 1959 to 1964. For the first time in the history 
of electoral politics in Nigeria, the President, unlike the Prime Minister in the 
First Republic, was solidly elected on majority votes in nine states (47-36 per 
cent), got second position in nine states (47-36 per cent), and won 33-76 per 
cent of the entire popular votes. He also obtained not less than one quarter 
of the votes in 12 states. Interestingly, while three of the 12 states which 
solidly voted for the President are from the South, namely Rivers, Cross Rivers 
and Bendel, five belong to the traditionally ‘minority areas’ of the country, 
- namely Rivers, Cross Rivers, Bendel, Plateau and Benue. 

The President was, therefore, elected on a fairly wide geo-political and 
national basis—a significant development in the experience of nation-building 
in Nigeria. The same was true of elections of the state Governors. In the 
interestingly odd case of Kaduna State, where the political party (NPN) which 
massively won the legislative elections but narrowly lost the election of the 
Governor, the problems of national cohesion at the level of the state were 
immediately transformed from communal diversity and cultural/religious com- 
plexity into those of class interests and class struggle. These are at least the 
terms with which the victorious party in the governorship elections (PRP) 
began to articulate the politics of their electoral victory and governance of the 
State. 

With respect to formation of executive councils and other political appoint- 
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ments, the President or Governor is required to conform to the provisions of 
Chapter II of the constitution on ‘federal character’, ‘the diversity of the people - 
of the state’, and ‘the need to promote a sense of belonging and loyalty among 
all the peoples of the Federation’. It is, additionally, mandatory for the Presi- 
dent to ‘appoint at least one Minister from each State who shall be an indigene 
of such State’ (Section 135). 

These constitutional provisions have, by and large, been upheld by the 
actions of the President and State Governors. And, because these appoint- 
ments have had to be approved by the National (Senate) and State Assemblies, 
strict observance to satisfy all partisan interests has been insisted upon since 
October 1979. In fact, group interests built around these provisions have had 
to ensure that even non-ministerial appointments, though political in nature— 
such as ambassadors—are carried out in compliance with the principle of 
‘federal character’ and ‘diversity of the peoples’. 

Two major problems have, however, been observed in operating these 
constitutional structures.!7 The first is party partisanship. Conformity with 
constitutional provisions has actually led to appointments reflecting only 
membership of the party or alliance of parties which controls the Government. 
There is thus a deliberate exclusion of persons who either belong to rival 
parties or have not professed any commitment to the ruling party or coalition. 

The second problem is the inclination to promote bureaucratic, and even 
technocratic, mediocrity in positions of power in the cause of reflecting “federal 
character’. The point is that once this principle is carried, as it has been, 
beyond openly political positions (the President’s or Governor’s spoils) into 
the civil services, management boards of quasi-public enterprises, and technical 
operations of these enterprises, it then becomes difficult to insist on 
competence and experience. In the period 1979-1982 the use of this struc- 
tural design in the above manner gave rise to numerous experiences of what 
has appropriately been depicted as ‘federal character is federal discrimination’, 
‘federal character is tribal character’. In all aspects of the public sector 
(education at all levels, ministries, award of contracts, employment and 
promotion, even in the security and armed forces) and in the private sector 
wherever ‘indigenes’ of states and localities insist upon being appointed to 
certain positions in private companies, this has been the case. 


Federalism and Democracy 

Another structural arrangement with distinct linkages to national cohesion 
is the ‘padding’ of federalism with democracy. Changes in federalism since 
1967, when 12 states were created, have been suggested as assisting democratic 
politics and national cohesion. The Nigerian federation was neither a contract 


17. Details of these problems are dealt with in S. E. Oyovbaire, ‘Choosing a New Civilian Cabinet’ 
in O. Oyediran (ed), Survey of Nigerian Affairs 1978/79 (Lagos: NIIA, in press). 
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between states or regions, nor a voluntary union of a number of originally inde-- 
pendent political communities or states. Historically, the so-called ‘federal 
units’, now 19, did not have separate existence as political systems, or even 
social orders, prior to colonial subjugation and domination. As already shown 
in an earlier section of this paper, the pre-colonial entities were fragmented 
systems of varying descriptions and territorial sizes and organizations, and with 
varying degrees of autonomy and dependence upon each other. Federalization 
was not a process of unfettered negotiations among these units. It was initially 
(1946—51) a political development from an amalgam of unitary colonial struc- 
tures erected for the purpose of effective colonial domination and exploitation. 
Later on (1963, 1967 and 1976), a series of further politico-administrative 
fragmentations were undertaken by the Federal (Central) Government. 

The need and argument deliberately and radically to reorder the colonial 
Nigerian federation in favour of the appropriate objective structural conditions 
of the large majority of the Nigerian people were acknowledged as long ago 
as 1958, when a Colonial Government panel (the Willink Commission) reported 
on the fears of minority ethnic groups and the means of allaying such fears. 
But no appropriate actions were taken until 1963, 1967 and 1976 when four, 
12 and 19 states were created respectively. While the 1963 action was the re- 
sult of intense constitutional and political struggles, those of 1967 and 1976 
were deliberate national attempts to broaden the basis of national cohesion and 
to deepen national loyalties. These actions were basically justified in their 
attempts to blunt the sharp edges of domination of the political system by a 
single simple combination of members of ethnic groups. These actions under- 
scored the need ‘to bring the government nearer to the people... to preserve 
, our federal structure of government and to maintain peace and harmony within 
the Federation’ (Report of the Panel on Creation of States, 1975). 

While conscious of the political excesses of establishing too many govern- 
ment units, both the CDC and the Constituent Assembly were, however, basi- 
cally agreed that an essential structure for enhancing democracy was the 
broadening and deepening of its federalism. Section 7 of the Constitution 
guarantees the existence of the system of ‘democratically elected local govern- 
ment councils’, together with properly defined structures, composition, func- 
tions and sources of finance. Section 8 provides for the processes, though 
cumbersome politically, for the creation of new states in the country. 

The operation of the constitution between October 1979 and August 1982 
has left much to be desired in connection with democratically elected local 
governments and the possibilities of creating new states. In the case of local 
governments, the 1976 Federal Government Guidelines and the various edicts 
of the State Governments gave the state governors power to dissolve any 
elected council with unsatisfactory records ‘after due enquiry’ and to appoint 
a caretaker committee pending the holding of fresh elections which must be 
held as soon as it was reasonably practicable to do so.!8 
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Before the restoration of civil rule in October 1979, many local councils in 
nearly all the 19 states were dissolved and elections held generally within three 
months. This was the practice inherited by the Second Republic. But soon 
after accession to power, the civilian state governors of all five political parties 
proceeded to dissolve the elected local councils for largely partisan reasons of 
loyalty and governance. Since then—and with less than a year to the 1983 
succession elections at the national level—there have been no local government 
elections. Yet the democracy of the Second Republic is, in my view, tied to 
the democracy of the grassroots: for want of local government elections, 
democratically elected councillors were lost; for want of democratically elected 
councillors, democracy was lost;.and for want of democracy, the Second 
Republic was (?)... perhaps only on trial! 

In the case of states, there are (as of 1982) compelling agitative demands 
for the creation of new ones in the order of between 21 and 34, and there is 
even the desire in interested quarters to convert each of Nigeria’s 450 federal 
electoral constituencies into a separate state. While the political process has 
encouraged these demands, the same political process at the level of the rival | 
political parties, the National Assembly and the Federal Government has done 
little beyond prodding the issue. ‘These demands and desires have exasperated 
some observers to doubt the future of federalism; yet others fervently believe 
that the country can be governed peacefully only through the structure of 
federalism. The future of federalism in Nigeria is, at present, necessarily 
unsettled. Yet the point should be emphasized that an examination of the his- 
tory and social dynamics of the Nigerian formation, as was attempted earlier 
in this paper, indicates that the proper parameters of Nigerian federalism are 
to be found basically in the village formations, not in the present 19 states and 
301 local governments. 

This raises the issue of limitation of powers of the constituent units of the 
Nigerian federation. Under the First Republic, each region had a constitution 
having the force of law within it, although the regional constitution was made 
subject to the Constitution of the Republic in which the former had to give > 
way whenever and wherever its clauses and provisions were repugnant to or 
conflicted with the latter. But under the Second Republic the constitution is 
integrative. The 1979 constitution recognizes no separate state constitution. 
On the contrary, it provides for its own supremacy and is binding on the entire 
federation. The Federal Government (i.e. the federal executive, legislature 
and judiciary) is the chief guardian of the constitution, which means that it has 
ancillary powers such as are necessary and proper to ensure the continuance 
of the constitution. Under the 1979 constitution, the powers vested in the 
Federal Government are comprehensive and are subject only to the limitations 
imposed by the constitution itself. 


18, For analysis of these guidelines, see K. Panter-Brick (ed), Soldiers and Oil—the Political 
Transformation of Nigeria (London: Frank Cass, 1978), Part Four on Local Government Reform. 
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Thus, while the constitution of the First Republic attempted to forge 
national cohesion from a semi-confederacy of regions, that of the Second 
Republic attempts to forge it from within an integrated framework, with 
the Federal Government as the core agency. A further fragmentation of the 
- federation into more states and local governments would therefore add greater 
fillip to the role of federalism as a structure of national cohesion—a means for 
sustaining national cohesion and a system of overarching values over and above 
the existing sense of authority and national community. 


Structures and Representation 

As a liberal, capitalist, democratic document, the 1979 constitution stipulated 
particular structures and processes explicitly or implicitly within or through 
which conflicts and forces or co-operation in a socially and communally plural 
society are to be mediated and organized. The key elements of relevance to 
this article are those of political parties and elections. 

For the first time in the country’s history, the formation, role and operation 
of political parties are made part of the basic laws of political life. Whereas 
the history of party and electoral system dates back to the 1920s, and whereas 
political parties were largely responsible for shaping the nature of politics in 
the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s, yet the consequences of their activities on the 
development of the Nigerian nation-state were, curiously, hardly discussed by 
politicians and makers of previous constitutions. 

_ Perhaps both the CDC and the Constituent Assembly were unable to avoid 
the role of these structures. The head of the military regime, in inaugurating 
the CDC, not only forcefully drew attention of its members and the country 
to the baneful practices of these structures in the past but also specifically asked 
the CDC to make clear recommendations ‘on how the country could develop 
and operate ‘genuine and truly national parties’. 

These matters were discussed in the CDC and at the Constituent Assembly 
and then translated into specific provisions of the Constitution. The areas 
pertinent to this article include: 


— membership of political parties must be open to every citizen of Nigeria 
irrespective of his place of origin, sex, religion or ethnic grouping; 

— names, emblems and mottos of parties must not contain ethnic or religious 
connotation or give the appearance that the activities of the parties are 
limited to geographical areas of the country; 

— the headquarters of parties must be located in the country’s Capital 
Territory; 

— constitution of political parties must ensure that members of executive 
committee or other governing body refiect the federal character of the 
country; ; 

— members of the executive committee or other governing body shall be 
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deemed to satisfy the requirement of federal character only if the mem- 
bers belong to different States not being less than two-thirds of all the 
States comprising the Federation; . 

— the programmes, aims and objects of parties must conform with the 
provisions of the constitution on Fundamental Objectives and Directive 
Principles of State Policy; 

— no parties must retain, organise, train or equip any person or group of 
persons for the purpose of enabling them to be employed for the use or 
display of physical force or coercion; 

— no associations of any kind shall function as a political party unless 
registered by the Federal Electoral Commission. 

— the conduct of elections to the offices of the President and Governor of 
a State and National and State Assemblies shall be conducted by the 
Federal Electoral Commission; and to Local Government councils by 
State Electoral Commissions. 


There have been considerable doubts since 1978 as to whether each of the five 
political parties registered that year and allowed to contest the 1979 elections 
actually satisfied the rules for registration as laid down; whether ‘the associ- 
ations’ which were refused registration actually failed to fulfil the conditions 
laid down; whether the political parties as they emerged in 1978 and have oper- 
ated since that time are really ‘genuine and truly national’; whether the electoral 
system was ‘fair and free’ from malpractices; whether the present Federal 
Electoral Commission on registering new political parties and refusing to 
register others as it did in mid-1982 to the Nigerian Advance Party (NAP) and 
the Peoples Progressive Party (PPP) respectively can act and be seen to act 
justly; and whether the Commission can actually conduct ‘free and fair’ elec- 
tions at the expiration of the tenure of the present Executives and Legislatures 
in 1983.19 

The constitutional provisions relating to the party and electoral systems have 
been itemized, not to answer these doubts, but only to make two points. First, 
with the benefit of hindsight, these provisions and even the perversions which 
attended their operation in the 1979 elections compare favourably with the 


party and electoral systems of the First Republic; they are manifestly functional ` 


in enhancing national cohesion. And, secondly, whether or not parties and 
elections continue beyond 1983 (that is, the first succession elections of the 
Second Republic), the national political process which these structures have 
helped to hold together since 1978 when the ban on open competitive politics 
was lifted, will cohere and provide a much more wholesome political environ- 
ment for new forms of conflict and co-operation away from the predominance 
19. Dominant elements of these doubts were openly articulated at the annual conference of the 
Nigerian Political Science Association held in Jos in July 1982. See, among others, two of the 


papers delivered at that venue: Claude Ake, “The State of the Nation—presidential address’; and 
Sam Oyovbaire, ‘Towards a Critical Realignment of the Nigerian Party System’. 
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of communalism and regionalism. In other words, these structural designs are 
irreversible in their contribtition towards national cohesion. 


Structures of Recruitment 

Attention has already been drawn to aspects of political recruitment with 
particular reference to the office of the executive president/governor. This 
section is intended to focus on one crucial source of recruitment, namely the 
education industry and the related issue of manpower development. 

The structures of education and manpower development are particularly 
important because the Nigerian nation-state has been unevenly developed over 
the years by the colonial and post-colonial state, and also because the consoli- 
' dation of national cohesion is often sought in language, policies and institutions 
which educate and socialize people and create skills crucial to employment. 

The aims of national policy on education at the primary, secondary, technical 
and university levels have been to accelerate the education process in less 
developed localities, communities and states without necessarily undermining 
the growth and development of areas already relatively advanced. Thus, at 
the Federal Government level, higher institutions of education and training 
such as secondary (unity) colleges and teachers’ colleges, colleges of science 
and technology, polytechnics and universities have, in recent times, been 
located and funded largely in accordance with the principle of federal need. In 
addition, the Federal Government in the 1970s assisted eleven states, which 
were considered to be less developed educationally, to establish schools of basic 
studies (higher secondary schools) specially to prepare students of these states 
for entry into universities. The objective is two-fold: to generate a process 
of ameliorating existing imbalances, and to use education as an agent of national 
cohesion. 

With regard to admission into federal institutions of education and training, 
there are clear directives on a quota system. For example for technical col- 
leges, teachers’ colleges, polytechnics and colleges of art and science, 20 per 
cent of total admission is allocated on merit and the remaining 80 per cent 
equally to the 19 states; for secondary schools, 20 per cent is on merit, 50 per 
cent equally to the states, and 30 per cent is based on environment, with resi- 
dence rather than the student’s state of origin as the qualification. In the case 
of admission into the universities, the need to base their intakes on the require- 
ments of federal need and to be sensitive to the peculiarity and demands of 
the immediate environment of these institutions are strongly emphasized. But 
applications are, until recently, generally left to the discretion of university 
authorities. In August 1981, clear ‘Government directives on the admission 
of students into Federal Universities’ were handed down to the National 
Universities Commission (NUC) by the ‘President-in-Council’. The NUC 
was further directed to work out a system of inducement grants and penalties 
for universities that comply or fail to comply respectively with ‘the guidelines 
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that apply to them’. The directives were directed to 13 of the existing 17 
federal universities with the former divided, for this purpose, into two groups 
of ‘older’ and ‘newer’ universities. The older universities made up of Ahmadu 
Bello, Benin, Ibadan, Lagos, Ife and Nsukka have been directed to apply the 
following four guidelines on admission:2° 


(1) 40 per cent on merit from the 19 states of the federation; 
(ii) 30 per cent for candidates from the locality of the university; 
(iii) 20 per cent for candidates from educationally less developed 
states; 
(iv) 10 per cent—others: to be left to the discretion of the university 
authorities. 


The newer universities made up of Kano, Calabar, Port Harcourt, Jos, Sokoto 
and Maiduguri are to apply the following four directives: 


(i) 30 per cent on merit from all the 19 states; 

(ii) 30 per cent for candidates from the university’s locality; 
(iii) 30 per cent for candidates from educationally less developed states; 
(iv) 10 per cent—Others: to be left to the university’s discretion. 


In principle, these elements of policy and structures of education and train- 
ing are consonant with the commitment to the promotion of national cohesion. 
In practice, however, the effects of quotas or federal requirements on ad- 
Mission into institutions have tended to be counter-productive. The historical 
forces of uneven development have thrown forward many more candidates for 
admission from localities, communities and states already educationally ad- 
vanced than can be supported by their quotas. This has resulted in manipula- 
tion of identities in terms of states of birth. As a consequence, this growing 
practice has tended to call in question the basis of Nigerian citizenship; and, 
occasionally, as happened in one university in 1979, sentiments and reactions 
to these problems have given rise to student violence. 

There is also the terrible fluidity of the criteria on admission guidelines. > 
For example, the locality of a university is difficult to ascertain in the present 
context. Is it the local government area, the state or group of states? How 
is the locality criterion operationally distinguishable from an educationally less 
developed state as in Borno (Maiduguri), Sokoto, Kano, and Port Harcourt? 
What are the locality and the educationally less developed states identified with 
Ahmadu Bello University. Unless some objective indices are properly worked 
out in these matters, the application of the directives will be manipulated by 
the ‘gate keepers’ or admission officers in the universities and will, thus, 
compound the political process in this connection. 


20. This information is abstracted from a source that must remain secret at the moment. 
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In addition to the crisis of citizenship associated with federal requirements 
there is the problem of the quality of education. While many more people 
should benefit from education, it has become increasingly difficult to operate 
a rational yardstick with regard to those really capable of benefiting from, for 
example, university education. The point is that the need to reflect federal 
character has led to a tendency to lower, and even abandon, the minimum 
education standards which must be met by candidates from less developed 
localities, communities and states before entry into institutions. 

Yet not to be cognizant of the foundation and political significance of these 
issues—to broach the relationship between ‘recruitment through represen- 
tation’ and the politics of an unevenly developed and communally plural society 
governed by the ethos of capitalism—-would be to deal with the political 
whirlwind and to undermine the slow and tortuous processes of nation-building. 

Another side of the structure of education is the development and use of 
manpower. The four ‘development plans’ since independence in 1960 have 
all consistently drawn attention to the debilitating constraints caused by the 
appalling shortfalls in number and quality of Nigerian manpower in all sectors 
and sub-sectors of the political economy, including administrative and clerical 
skills. Yet more disturbing is the locality, communal or geo-political spread 
of concentration of the very limited number, types and quality of manpower. 
States and communities with low educational development are also the ones 
with very limited highly skilled manpower originating from these states. 
Ideally, a capitalist economy should have been able to adjust the discrepancy 
through free labour mobility, but in fact political blockages arising from the 
need to keep jobs for indigenes of these states have militated against such 
mobility. Frequently, non-Nigerians (‘expatriates’) are recruited for employ- 
ment for which Nigerians, though non-indigenes, are available. And where 
such ‘non-indigene Nigerians’ have been recruited the practice, in certain 
cases, has been to recruit them on contract or to create conditions of employ- 
ment which are unattractive for tenurial, pensionable and dedicated service. 

In the 1970s, however, some attempts were made to blunt the sharp edges 
of these tendencies. Two worthy structures that should be mentioned briefly 
here are the National Youth Service Corps scheme (NYSC) and the National 
Institute for Policy and Strategic Studies (NIPSS). Details of their origins 
and performance may be found elsewhere.2!_ However, two conclusions drawn 
by Otwin Marenin from a 1979 study of the first five years of the NYSC are 
of pertinent interest to this paper; 


‘the effective aspects of the (NYSC) programmes are those relegated to 
increasing interaction among people... the impact on the participants seems 
21. A good and easily accessible account of the NYSC is provided by O. Marenin, ‘National 
Service and National Consciousness in Nigeria’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 17 (1979) 


pp. 629-654. No open account or study of the National Institute for Policy and Strategic Studies 
has been undertaken. 
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to be related to their enforced exposure to other people; (but while contact 
or interaction) reinforces the awareness of ethnic distinctions (it) also raises 
the levels of positive attitudes towards fellow Nigerians, and the belief 
that cultural distinctions are not necessarily detrimental to national 
unity. (Furthermore) the phenomenon of national consciousness is multi- 
dimensional, and its relationship to national unity is indirect. National 
consciousness does not exist in vacuum, but within the wider context of 
group politics and governmental performance. ’?2 


These findings on the NYSC conform with the objectives of the scheme and 
the expectations of its founders. 

As to the National Institute for Policy and Strategic Studies, the objective 
is to provide an institutional forum to close ‘the problem of communication gap’ 
between the members of the Nigerian governing classes—the top echelons of 
the armed forces, civil services, parastatal organizations, universities and pri- 
vate industry and commerce. It ‘aims to be a model institution for inculcating 
the highest national ideals and achieving the best results from rational deploy- 
ment of resources... to serve as a high level centre for reflection, research 
and dialogue on ideas and great issues of society’. Established in September 
1979, the National Institute is still grappling with basic research and study | 
problems of infrastructure. However, the calibre of the five sets of partici- 
pants who have passed through the Institute and the quality of its seminar and 
workshop activities seem to suggest that the hopes of its initiators as a structure 
for enhancement and consolidation of Nigerian national cohesion are justified. | 


Conclusion 

The purpose of the preceding discussion has been to suggest that there are 
strong elements of progress in Nigeria’s difficulties with state building. These 
difficulties are rooted in the history of the country’s formation, colonial domi-. 
nation and the complex communal fabric of the society. The elements of 
progress—that is, in addition to sheer survival as a nationstate from bouts of 
bloody communal crisis and civil war—include the fashioning of constitutional 
structures and political processes deliberately oriented towards mitigating the 
difficulties of state building. There have also been relatively favourable 
human adjustments and responses to these structures and processes. 

Yet these adjustments and responses are such that they merely locate state 
building at the level of a cohesive territory. The question of whose state is 
being built in Nigeria has been touched upon only tangentially in this paper. 

Side by side with the growth of national cohesion is the intensity with which 
Nigeria is promoting capitalist development. The period of military rule and 
the making of the Second Republic were unequivocal in their commitment to 
the capitalist path, or a ‘mixed economy’. The roots of this development are 


22. Marenin, “National Service and National Consciousness in Nigeria’. 
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in peasant production, but in the past decade forms of capitalist industrializ- 
ation have fed on huge revenues from massive production of crude oil. If 

/ industrialization continues in its present form—commerce, banking, construc- 
tion, manufacturing and agro-allied industry—there will be an intensification 
of capitalist accumulation and capitalist class formation; and, as a consequence, 
there will be a shift in the forces of national cohesion, away from sections, com- 
munities, regions and localities to broad socio-economic forces. The former 
Chief of Staff in the Supreme Headquarters of the military regime (retired), 
General Shehu Yar’Ardua made this observation in 1977:23 


‘The movement from a predominantly agrarian to an industrial society [in 
Nigeria] is bound to affect peoples’ values, relationships and outlook on 
life. Already, the indigenization decree is producing a class of the new 
rich. A shift in the balance between agricultural pursuits and industry 
may well breed new insecurities and new tensions in society. Ethnicity may 
very well become less salient in our political life and social stratification 
may emerge. What impact this will have on the political system is yet 
unpredictable.’ 


The class of the new rich and that of the non-rich certainly need a cohesive 
nation-state. This is what structural change and political processes are all 
about in contemporary Nigeria. 


23. Address of the Chief of Staff, Supreme Headquarters, at the opening of the ‘National Confer- 
ence on the Draft Constitution’, Nigerian Institute for Social and Economic Research, University 
of Ibadan, 3 April 1977; full text reproduced by the New Nigerian newspaper, Kaduna, 16.4.77. 


RURAL INDUSTRY AND APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGY: THE LESSONS OF 
NARROW-LOOM ASHANTI WEAVING 


ANGELA W. BROWNE 


REINTERPRETATIONS OF DEVELOPMENT during the 1970s have prompted consider- 
able debate about the choice of technology for industrialization strategies.! 
Industrialization on the western model, which had hitherto been seen as a short 
cut to economic growth and, therefore, instrumental in development, began 
to be seen as inimical to the new view of development defined by criteria of 
redistribution of wealth and attention to basic needs. Modern sector, high- 
technology industry seemed inappropriate to developing nations with their 
conditions of high unemployment, capital shortage and predominantly rural 
populations.2, The new orthodoxy—anticipated by Schumacher in the 
1960s—became the use of appropriate technologies: that is, techniques which 
make an optimum use of local resources and maximize social welfare.3 

The attributes desirable for appropriate technologies can be perceived in a 
variety of ways.4 For those interested in the geographical aspects of develop- 
ment the most important attribute is locational freedom—for these are tech- 
nologies which do not have the stringent locational requirements of modern 
sector industry and may, therefore, be useful at the village level. If develop- 
ment is taken to mean a redistribution of incomes in favour of the poor, an 
ending to urban bias in development and greater emphasis on basic needs then 
technologies which can be used by the rural poor must be worthy of investiga- 
tion. In this context the traditional techniques of rural industries are of some 
significance, since any that have survived until the 1980s must indeed be using 


Dr Angela Browne teaches Geography at Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic. This paper is based 
on one presented to a seminar at the Centre of West African Studies at Birmingham University 
in March 1981. The research in Ghana was aided by a grant from the Overseas Development 
Administration. 


1. See, for example, R. S. Eckaus, Appropriate Technologies for Developing Countries (Wash- 


ington: National Academy of Sciences, 1977), and Frances Stewart, Technology and Underdevelop- ‘ 


ment (London: Macmillan, 2nd edition, 1978). 

2. E. F. Schumacher, ‘Industrialisation through Intermediate Technology’, in R. Robinson (ed.), 
Developing the Third World: the Experience of the 1960s (Cambridge: University Press, 1971), pp. 
85-94. 

3. D. Morawetz, ‘Employment Implications of Industrialisation in Developing Countries: a 
Survey’ in The Economic Journal, No. 84, 1974, In this paper Morawetz defines appropriate tech- 
nology as ‘the set of techniques which make optimum use of available resources in a given environ- 
ment’. (p 517). See also H. Singer, Technologies for Basic Needs (Geneva: International Labour 
Office, 1977) in which the author considers the whole question of technological selection in the 
satisfaction of basic human needs. 

4. These are summarised by C. Baron, ‘Appropriate Technology Comes of Age: a review of some 
recent literature and aid policy statements’, in International Labour Review, 117, 1978, pp. 625-34. 
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appropriate technologies. Otherwise, like many indigenous industries, they 
would have disappeared. These traditional techniques are labour intensive, 
low cost, small scale and decentralized and thus they appear to offer both the 
possibility of productive absorption of labour which would otherwise be unem- 
ployed and a potential source of increased output if their productivity could 
be raised. For these reasons many recent development plans in Africa, includ- 
ing the Ghanaian plan of 1975/6—-1979/80,> have identified small-scale rural 
industries as important in industrialization strategy. 

One recent move in this direction in Ghana has been the passing of a bill 
to establish a National Board for small-scale industries.6 Yet a major problem 
facing the Ghanaian government—any Ghanaian Government—is a dearth of 
information on small-scale industries and traditional technologies upon which 
effective policies for improvement can be based. The aim of this paper is to 
provide such information for one such industry—narrow-loom weaving— 
focussing attention on the technology and organization of the craft and the 
problems inherent in attempting to ‘improve’ it. 


Weaving Technology and Organization 

The village in which fieldwork was undertaken, Sakorawono, is one of a 
group of weaying villages lying to the north-east of Kumasi in Ashanti Region, 
Ghana.? 145 weavers were identified and interviewed in the survey. This 
was the total number of full-time weavers, but they represent only about half 
of those who weave, since almost all boys aged 11 and over weave in their spare 
time (Table 1). Weaving in Sakorawono is done on the traditional Ashanti 
loom, a lightly-constructed wood loom giving a i0-cm woven strip.2 The 


TABLE 1 
Weaving employment in Sakorawono 


Full-time weavers 145 
Cloth traders/storekeepers (men) 7 (women) 9 
Other occupations 63 
Total working population 215 
Percent in weaving 71 
Schoolboy weavers 133 


Source: Author’s field survey, 1975. 


5. Government of Ghana, Five-Year Development Plan 1975/6-1979/80 (Accra: Government 
Printer, 1977). 

6. West Africa, 10 August 1981. 

7. These and other craft villages are shown on a map in A. W. Browne, ‘Appropriate Technology 
and the Dynamics of Village Industry: a Case Study of Pottery in Ghana’, in Transactions, Institute 
of British Geographers, New Series, 6, 1981, p. 314. 

8, There are good accounts of Ashanti weaving in Venice Lamb, West African Weaving (London: 
Duckworth, 1975), J. Picton & J. Mack, African Textiles (London: British Museum Publications, 
1979) and M. D. McLeod, The Asante (London: British Museum Publications, 1981). 
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method of weaving is that the warp is attached to the breast-beam of the loom, 
stretched over the back beam and is held taut by the use of a dragstone. The 
reed and heddles are suspended from a bar at the top of the loom by pulleys 
and the heddles are worked through the feet with toe-treadles. As it is woven, 
the strip of cloth is wound round the breast-beam, tension on the warp being 
maintained by the dragstone. Once the continuous strip has been woven, it 
is cut into strips of the required length and sewn together to make a rectangular 
cloth, known as kente cloth. Technically and artistically, this type of loom and 
method of weaving are efficient. The loom is easy and cheap to construct, 
the loom frame and most of the loom parts can be home-made, the work can 
be easily dismantled and taken inside when it rains, and the dragstone method 
is a simple method of achieving tension onthe warp. Also the method of weav- . 
ing in narrow strips is very flexible. A great variety of patterns and textures 
can be achieved by using either one or two sets of heddles, which may be either 
coarse or fine, giving.variety in the weft. The ‘chessboard’ pattern, achieved 
when the strips are sewn together to make the completed Ashanti cloth, is one — 
of the distinctive achievements of narrow-loom weaving and one which could 
not be replicated easily on a European loom.? 

The costs to start up as a weaver (raw materials excluded) are fairly 
low. The loom, portable loom parts and implements used by weavers are, for 
the most part, home-made. Purchased items include the reed, shuttles and 
breast-beam, all of which are relatively cheap. There are few replacement 
costs since the loom parts do not wear out quickly and can usually be replaced 
with local materials. To do his work the weaver needs a shaded area for the- 
loom and a long narrow space for trailing the weighted warp. This may be 
a verandah, a workshop or shaded area outside the house; but whatever type 
of workspace is used, there is no cost to the weaver. There is no fee either 
for training, for weaving is commonly learned within the family. Although 
trainees are described as ‘apprentices’, this simply means that they are 
unpaid. The usual practice is that the young boys sit at looms owned by their 
masters receiving little supervision but acquiring speed and accuracy. The 
master advises his apprentice, supplies the necessary thread, sells the com- 
pleted cloth, and decides when the apprentice is proficient enough to weave 
more complex patterns. Once the boy’s work reaches a certain standard he 
will be paid for each completed cloth and will no longer be apprenticed. 

By far the greatest cost to any weaver is the outlay for raw materials. The 
total quantity of yarn needed to complete a cloth must be purchased at one 
time and this in turn depends on the quantity and quality of the cloth re- 
quired. The minimum quantity is for one complete nran’s or woman’s cloth, 
but often two or more cloths to be made in the same pattern are ordered at 
one time. The raw material used in spun rayon yarn, which is made in Ghana 


9. Marion Johnson, ‘Ashanti Craft Organisation’, African Arts, No. 13, 1979, pp. 60-3, 78-82. 
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Fig. 2. Kente weaving, showing the use of two sets of heddles. 
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Fig. 3. A typical Kente pattern. The woven strip is fixed to the breast-beam and kept taut by a 
dragstone. 

and sold in government stores at a controlled price. However, it is almost 
impossible for an individual weaver to obtain a pass-book to purchase at the ` 
government stores, so most purchase their kente yarns in Kumasi Central 
Market. There are about fifty stalls in the market which sell kente thread, 
bought by wholesale traders who go from Kumasi to the factories in Accra and 
Tema. These wholesale traders are not interested in selling to individual 
weavers in the villages because demand would be too small; whereas in the Cen- 
tral Market the traders are assured of complete and rapid sales. Thus the 
weavers must pay above the government controlled price for their raw 
materials, which are highly priced and sometimes in short supply. In general, 
the raw material cost of a cheaper kente cloth is at least 60 per cent. Ona 
more expensive kente, workmanship is valued more highly and material costs . 
fall to 35-40 per cent, and to 25 per cent on the most expensive kentes. All 
the weavers spoke of their concern over rising prices, which either reduce their 
profits or put up the price of the completed cloths. 


¥ 
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There are three ways in which kente cloths made in Sakorawono are mar- 
keted: 

by traders from the village—mostly womén—who take the cloths to other 
parts of Ghana (about 45 per cent of total sales); - 

by the weavers themselves, who take the cloths to market in Kumasi and 
elsewhere (one-third of total sales); 

and by making to order and selling direct to customers (22 per cent). It 
is usual for the top quality, high-value cloths to be made to order, but most 
weavers do not get such orders continuously throughout the year and must 
therefore use the other methods too. None of the weavers in Sakorawono sells 
directly to the tourist market, although it is highly likely that some cloths 
bought by traders or sold in the markets are eventually purchased by non- 
Ghanaians. In this context, Sakorawono is quite different from the nearby 
weaving village of Bonwire, where sales to tourists who visit the town and buy 
from idividual weavers or from the many craft shops are an important part of 
the marketing system.- Although Sakorawono weavers lose out on the advan- 
tage of increased sales and revenue from the patronage of tourists at certain 
times of the year, they gain from having a year-round demand and a more con- 
sistent price structure for their output. 

Like all self-employed artisans, weavers are not paid regularly and do not 
think in terms of a weekly or annual income. The income of each weaver was, 
therefore, computed by asking him for details of the cloth he was actually weav- 
ing when interviewed. The time taken to weave a cloth, periods of rest, other 
time constraints like funerals and mourning, and time devoted to other work 
activities were all considered in calculating the annual output of each weaver. 
‘Annual incomes were then derived from annual outputs of cloth. Weavers fall 
into two employment categories: those who are financially independent (self- 
employed) and those who are dependant (employees). The self-employed buy 
their own yarns, make the pattern of their choice, market the finished cloth 
and keep the profit The employees are given the yarns, they make the cloth 
for their employer who also markets it, and are paid a fixed wage for each cloth 
made. ‘The self-employed, then, have an income which is quite simply the 


` price received for the cloth less raw material costs. Employees are paid a 


piece-work wage according to the value (quality) of the cloth. For the chea- 
pest type of plain kente cloth, which takes about one week to make, the ratio ` 
of earnings between a self-employed and employee weaver would be about 2:1; 
but for a more expensive kente the ratio could be 4:1 or even higher.19 Of 
145 full-time weavers, just over half (74 weavers, 51 per cent) are self- 
employed. The remainder are ‘employed’ or ‘hired’ to weave, their employer 
being another weaver, a woman trader, a customer or anybody who has capital 


10. For example, for the cheapest kente cloth with a plain warp design, taking about a week to 
make, a self-employed weaver earned ¢i8 (1975 rates) and an employed weaver G8. The govern- 
ment minimum wage was 2 per day, or ¢10 per week (¢1 = £0.40p). 
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with which to buy the thread. Many weavers ‘hire’ one or two others onra 
casual basis, but there are also in Sakorawono five weavers for whom hiring 
of others is a more important business. All five ‘bosses’ are experienced 
weavers, who, between them hire at least 30 weavers at any one time. In all 
five cases, the profits made from weaving are used to fund the purchase of 
materials for other weavers; none has a secondary source of income such as 
cocoa farming nor are any of the five interested in diverting their profits from _ 
weaving into other types of enterprise. 

The status of ‘self-employment’ is obviously sought by all weavers so it is 
of interest to investigate how the change to self-employment can be made. For 
the majority of weavers (72 per cent) the source of capital was savings which 
they had made from being hired as weavers. Most worked for wages for about 
five or six years before accumulating sufficient capital, but for some the period 
was ten years or longer. Otherwise the source of capital was a previous job 
(including farming) or a loan or gift from a Kinsman. It is clear, then, that 
employee status can be regarded as temporary for most weavers, albeit a pro- 
longed period for some. The problem today is that with rapid inflation— 
currently estimated at 70 per cent!!—the ability to save from the wage and then 
to buy yarns at the ever-rising prices becomes more difficult. 


‘Improving’ Traditional Technologies 

Narrow-loom weaving seems an ideal candidate for technological improve- 
ment because it appears obvious to the ‘western’ eye that narrowness must mean 
inefficiency. Suffice it to say that the Ashanti kente loom has not escaped the 
interest of the appropriate technologists. There are two projects based in 
Kumasi which have implications for the weaving villages. 

The first project is based at the University of Science and Technology 
(UST), Kumasi and promoted by the Technology Consultancy Centre 
(TCC). Under their broadloom weaving project, initiated in 1973, weavers 
from Sakorawono and elsewhere were trained to use a 100-cm wooden broad-.’ 
loom, modified from an English loom by the University textiles department and 
made by a local firm, It was hoped by TCC that the weavers would return 
to the villages and there promote the use of the broadloom, but, in fact, this 
did not happen. Three weavers who were trained at UST were found in the 
author’s survey, but none was interested in continuing with broadloom weaving 
nor in introducing it into Sakorawono. Their main objection was the cost: the 
looms cost £100, though credit could be given under a loan scheme operated 
by the TCC. Since the traditional kente loom and its parts cost about 5 at 
that time, it is not surprising that the weavers were unwilling to spend 
¢100. A loan would hardly help because it creates a period of indebtedness, 


11. Estimate given by the Minister of Finance and Economic Planning in his budget speech and 
reported in West Africa, 13 July 1981. The annual inflation rate in 1978 was over 100 per cent 
and in 1979 almost 80 per cent. 
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which these weavers were unwilling to take on.. The supposed aims of the 
project were ‘to extend the range of products of the weavers, increase their 
productivity and promote sales for the domestic market which are not season- 
ally attached to the tourist trade’.12 The broadloom weaving unit at the 
university started by making tea towels and table napkins—items which may 
find a market in the university, but which have limited demand in rural 
Ghana—though it later changed to weaving men’s cloth. It is difficult to see 
what relevance such a project would have had to Sakorawono, even had the 
looms been cheaper. The amount of capital available to artisans and the likely 
demand for new products are critical considerations when considering technolo- 
gical change, particularly in a rural setting.'3 
The second project is based at the National Cultural Centre in Kumasi, 
where an attempt was being made to reproduce, on a broadloom, the strip pat- 
tern of the traditional 10-cm kente loom. The technical and artistic advantages 
of the narrow loom have already been described but will be emphasized here 
to draw comparison with the so-called ‘kente stole loom’. The narrow loom 
makes use of the simple device of the dragstone instead of the more tedious 
and tricky method of winding-on the warp, as is done on a broader loom. If 
a chess-board pattern is required in the completed cloth, the separate sections 
of the warp would probably need to be wound separately even if a broadloom 
is used, and the weaving of the patterned weft is a slow process whether on 
a traditional or a broader loom. The kente stole loom is threaded like a Euro- 
pean four-shaft loom, with each thread passing through only one heddle; the 
traditional threading is ‘in parallel’ whereby each thread passes through the fine 
heddle and also, in groups of six, through a coarse heddle. The great variety 
of patterns possible in traditional kente weaving arises from the fact that either 
fine or coarse heddles or both together can be used. This flexibility arises in 
turn from the very simple form of string heddle in use, instead of the European 
form with a fixed loop.'5 
The kente stole loom, in other words, adds little in the way of efficiency and 

probably nothing in speed to the traditional loom, and it cannot even reproduce 
some of the more characteristic kente patterns. In any comparison of price 
the traditional loom must be preferred and the costs of yarn are the same what- 
,ever loom is used. The relevance of a loom which makes no improvement to 
artistic quality, technical efficiency, productivity or costs must, therefore, be 
highly questionable. If the traditional Ashanti kente is the product required, 
the traditional Ashanti loom is probably the best loom on which to weave it. 


12. Application by the Director of TCC to Oxfam, January 1974. 

13. It is now recognised by TCC that the broadloom weaving project has not been successful in 
raising productivity or extending product range. See the report by Sally Holtermann, Intermediate 
Technology in Ghana: the Experience of Kumasi University’s Technology Consultancy Centre 
(London: Intermediate Technology Publications, 1979, pp. 45--56. 

14. Iam grateful to Marion Johnson for the information on weaving given here. 

15. See Marion Johnson, op cit. 
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If the efforts of the TCC and the National Cultural Centre to introduce tech- 
nological change into Ashanti weaving appear to hold little potential, are there 
other technological improvements which hold more promise? It is possible that 
the most effective changes are the minor ones which originate among the 
weavers themselves and are best described as adaptation or improvisation rather 
than ‘change’. Four examples can be given. In Sakorawono, as in other 
weaving villages, the type of thread used can be varied. Thus, over time, local 
cottons, imported silks, imported cottons and now spun rayon yarns-have been 
in use. In one weaving village, Besease, the weavers have solved the problems 
of differing thread strengths encountered in the warp by using two separate 
weighted dragstones instead of one. In Sakorawono, some weavers were 
identified who weave 15-cm instead of the more common 10-cm strips; sixteen 
of these are sewn together to make the standard 2:4 m width for a man’s cloth 
and the weavers can complete a plain cloth in about four days instead of six. 
Thus the characteristic strips are preserved whilst productivity is increased. 
It is worth noting that the price for this cloth is about 20 per cent less than 
the standard 24-strip kente, which indicates that the strips per se and the time 
involved in weaving them are valued by the customer. In Bonwire, weavers 
have adapted their skills and diversified into making a great range of products 
to suit tourists’ tastes: book-marks, table mats, stoles, skirt lengths, wall- 
hangings. In other words, spontaneous changés in weaving techniques are 
taking place in the Ashanti villages. It is not certain that the more fundamental 
changes outlined in this paper would actually have any greater impact on 
improving the weavers’ standard of living than these modest improvements. 

Of course, techniques of production are not the only part of the total pro- 
duction process. The whole area of marketing, including selling to tourists, 
is one to which attention has been given by outside agencies. The TCC put 
forward to Oxfam UK in 1974 a plan which included the building of a Craft 
Centre at Sakorawono, on which work began in June 1975.!6 The project is 
part of a larger Ashanti Villages Craft Development Project which also affects 
a cloth-printing village and wood-carving village. It includes the establish- 


ment in Kumasi of an office and showroom where village products can be dis- 


played and sold, the provision of one or two mini-buses to take tourists to the 
craft villages, the establishment at Ahwiaa (wood carving) and Ntonso (cloth 
printing) of small showrooms for the craft produce of the village and the estab- 
lishment at Sakorawono of a tourist rest house and craft centre. 

The entrepreneur behind the whole scheme was a businessman from 
Sakorawono living in Kumasi. His company had a city office and shop and 
a minibus before application was made by TCC to Oxfam, but grant-aid was 
sought to expand both ventures. The premises upon which the application 


16. Iam grateful to Dr J W Powell, Director of the Technology Consultancy Centre, for making 
available correspondence in connection with the application to Oxfam. A grant for £9,970 was 
made to the Centre by Oxfam in April 1975. 
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was made, in as much as they highlight the welfare of village residents, were 
that the craftsmen tend to produce only to order, which has the effect of creat- 
ing unemployment out of the tourist season and scarcity and high prices in the 
tourist season. Further problems were said to be that the villages present a 
run-down and uncared for appearance and that the more enterprising villagers 
are drifting away to the towns. 

These would be relevant criteria on which to base an aid application, had 
these problems been apparent. However, employment zs year-round even in 
the villages which have a sizeable tourist market. In Sakorawono the craft is 
hardly related at all to tourism. It is true that the villages do not look particu- 
larly prosperous to a western observer. The houses are predominantly mud 
and some of them, suffering the effects of the rainy season, are in poor con- 
dition. But they are considerably better than other villages in this area, and 
in many respects the material standards of the villagers are reasonably good: 
houses are being rebuilt and concreted, many of the occupants have furniture, 
most families eat first-class protein each day, many people own a few consumer 
goods and almost all the children go to school. In other words, the standard 
of living in these craft villages is higher than in many villages in Ashanti. 
Neither is it entirely true that emigration is a serious problem in these villages. 
Obviously some villagers have migrated to take further qualifications or get an 
urban job, but the age/sex balance of the villages was noted in the author’s 
household survey and is largely due to the work opportunities available for 
men.}7 

‘Lhe other side of the project is the promotion of tourism in order to boost 
demand. The application to Oxfam suggests that tours are needed to the vil- 
lages so that the tourists can buy a range of goods at fair prices; and that a 
centre is needed in Kumasi to sell the village products. Taken together, these 
hardly seem compelling arguments for seeking aid. The National Cultural 
Centre in Kumasi already has a showroom and shop where craftware can be 
purchased. Both of the villages which are well known to tourists—Ahwiaa and 
Ntonso—have several shops already. 

Against this background, the Craft Centre at Sakorawono begins to look 
somewhat irrelevant, as it has turned out to be. The Centre takes the form 
of an architect-designed house of traditional layout with a central courtyard, 
and was designed and build by the Faculty of Architecture at the University 
of Kumasi. The four sides of the courtyard were to be used respectively for 
tourist refreshments, a craft shop, a weaving production unit and an adminis- 
trative block. In the event, it has not been used for the original purpose, but 
‘It is a good-quality building which can be used for other village functions. 
Sakorawono was not, and is not, a tourist centre-—indeed, dependence on tour- 
ism would have been a very precarious market during the last few years. The 


17. The author’s fieldwork established that the sex ratio in Sakorawono was 88 and in Ahwiaa 
96. By contrast, in a village where there was no craftwork for men, the sex ratio was 73. 
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weavers are able to market their goods and are not in need of a craft shop or 
a weaving production unit. The main problem of the weavers—that of obtain- 
ing raw materials—was not tackled by the Craft Centre project although this 
would have been a useful function. In fact, the whole project illustrates many 
of the pitfalls of rural development schemes. The problems of the supposed 
beneficiaries of the scheme were not investigated; their poverty was assumed 
to be due to lack of regular demand and the remedy was to be tourism. The 
centre was designed and built by outsiders without active involvement of the 
villagers; had they been consulted, their priority for development would have 
been for a piped water supply or other basic services. 

So much for the attempts to upgrade and improve this particular traditional 
industry. But what other factors are constraints upon its development? As 
already indicated, one of the major problems of the weavers in Sakorawono—as 
everywhere in Ghana—is the costliness of the yarn. Rising prices and now 
shortages are faced by every weaver and it is, therefore, worth investigating 
how these problems might be remedied. There appear to be two ways of doing 
this, one in the shorter and one in the longer term. In the short term, some 
sort of co-operation among weavers to bulk purchase raw materials appears an 
obvious solution. Most weavers purchase from stallholders in the market and 
must pay the free market, rather than controlled, price. As kente yarns are 
subject to a government controlled price, a co-operative could buy from the 
government stores and sell direct to weavers, avoiding intermediaries. How- 
ever, since co-operatives are always a more attractive solution in theory than 
in practice,!® another way of allowing weavers to obtain yarns at the cheapest 
ex-factory price would be to make the procedures for issuing pass-books to 
government stores much simpler, thus allowing small-scale weavers to buy 
yarns direct from the stores. At present, weavers are put off by the buréau- 
cratic procedures that must be undertaken and.possibly by the fear that regis- 
tration with a government organization may make them liable to tax or other 
monetary penalties. 

Neither of these solutions, however, overcomes the basic problem of the high 
price of raw materials, regardless of where they are purchased; a saving by 
co-operative purchase of a few cedis will hardly make a major impact on the 
price of kente cloths or the wages of weavers. A much longer-term solution 
therefore must be a search for alternative raw materials. Before the advent 
of imported cellulose to make rayon yarns, the materials used were either local 
cotton or silk unravelled from imported European cloth.! Local cottons are 
still used in the weaving industry in Northern Ghana, Nigeria and elsewhere 
in West Africa, although in many cases they are supplemented by imported 


18. M, Koll, Crafts and Co-operation in Western Nigeria (Freiburg: Arnold-Bergstraesser-Institut, 
1969). 
19. K. B. Dickson, A Historical Geography of Ghana (Cambridge: University Press, 1969), p. 89. 
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raw materials.20 The use of home-produced raw materials is always an advan- 
tage and to this end a long-term solution would be for the government to 
encourage greater output of home-produced cotton yarns. There is no reason 
why local cottons, especially if mercerised, could not be produced with colours, 
textures and sheens equal to the quality demanded for kente cloth. In the 
meantime raw materials will continue to rise in price and perhaps hasten the 
demise of the village industry. The only other alternative, that of importing 
yarns, is hardly feasible in the present economic recession in the country. 


Conclusions 
_ The example of Ashanti narrow-loom weaving illustrates that low-level tech- 

nologies are not necessarily inferior technologies. The methods of production 

are traditional and may appear outdated, but they are nevertheless well suited 
to the materials available, the amount of capital, the skills of craftsmen and 
the requirements of the market. In other words, in contemporary parlance, 
they are appropriate technologies because they are adapted to local factor 
endowments and serve the basic needs of people for incomes and employ- 
ment. Perhaps because of the earlier emphasis on intermediate technology, 
there is, in some quarters, a supposition that these traditional technologies can 
be improved and upgraded, thereby raising productivity and bringing higher 
incomes to the artisans. The ‘engineers’ approach is to wish to see these tech- 
nologies replaced by ‘improved’ techniques—but so often, as the example of 
the broadloom shows, these efforts are misguided. The problems of weavers 

—and other rural artisans—are not primarily technological. They are organiz- 

ational problems like obtaining raw materials, finding the necessary capital and 
` marketing at the highest price. In this context, it is worth noting that many 

of the most effective improvements in local industries are made by the artisans 
themselves, in response to what they, not outsiders, perceive as the real prob- 
lems of their trade. This may be a case of what can be called ‘innovation up- 
to a limited point’, but this point may be more satisfactory than a truly innova- 
tory alternative. Each craft industry has a chain of processes——procuring raw 
materials, production, finishing and marketing—and interference in any one of 
these may necessitate major adjustments in the others. For example, if pro- 
duction techniques are to be altered, how will artisans pay for the new equip- 
ment? What market exists for the new products? Will existing raw materials 
give good results? Will they, indeed, be available? How will apprentices be 
trained? And so on. 

_ The point is simply this: village industries like Ashanti kente-weaving are 
` ` technologically optimal, and little can be gained by interfering with them. A 
much more useful approach to these industries is to try to identify those 
attributes which allow them to flourish in the 1980s and to use this information 


20. Jennifer Bray, ‘The Economics of traditional Cloth production in Iseyin, Nigeria’, Economic 
Development and Cultural Change No. 17, 1969. 
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to determine policies to foster other industries, in rural areas which presently 
lack employment. As Schumacher has said: 


‘In this connection it is necessary to emphasize that the primary need is 
workplaces... No-one would suggest that output-per-man is unimportant; 
but the primary consideration must be to maximize work opportunities for 
the unemployed... It is more important that everybody should produce 
something than that a few people each produce a great deal’.?! 


This thinking is behind the Ghanaian government’s declared policy of promot- 
ing small-scale rural industries. The government suggests that rural industries 
can be encouraged by the provision of infrastructure, training, financial and 
technical assistance schemes; and that the industries envisaged will be based. 
primarily on the utilization of local raw materials and expertise.?? 

The example of kente weaving shows that if the product made is not in com- 
petition with a manufactured alternative, if raw materials are availablé and if 
there 1s a proven internal market, then the government proposals could achieve 
some success, and rural industries could flourish. However, the underlying 
reason why most rural industries have atrophied in Ghana—and elsewhere in 
Africa——is a fundamental political and economic one: the continued allocation 
of funds to the modern, mainly urban-centred, sector. The palliatives sug- 
gested for improving employment and income opportunities in rural areas will 
come to nothing if the root causes of rural poverty are not tackled. If the 
government is sincere in its intentions, then a massive injection of funds into 
rural areas is needed so as to enhance the social and economic welfare of rural 
residents. At the same time, attention must be given to making appropriate 
technological choices throughout the Ghanaian economy: if simpler technolo- 
gies are to be encouraged only in rural areas and only among indigenous enter- 
prises, then they will be seen as ‘inferior’, and will inevitably disappear. 


21. E. F. Schumacher, Small ts Beautiful (London: Abacus, 1974) p. 145. 
22. Government of Ghana, op cit, p. 198. 


THE UGANDAN ARMY AND MAKERERE UNDER 
OBOTE, 1962-71 


Hucu Dinwippy 


SOME TIME in 1961 Major Jain Grahame, a British officer serving with the 4th 
Battalion of The King’s African Rifles (Uganda), is popularly reported to have 
metaphorically scratched his head and wondered, with his colleagues, as ‘we 
looked along the ranks of our soldiers ... who the hell are going to be the offi- 
cers.’ It was a thought that had seriously occurred to me in the University 
College at Makerere, and, with the approval of Colonel Cheyne, Commander 
of the 4th Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, I suggested to several Ugandan 
students that they might spend the long vacation of 1962 doing an all round 
training course with a group of potential officers with a view to them choosing 
the Army as a career. Despite the usual eagerness to find vacation employ- 
ment only one student volunteered and he, because of the dates of university 
terms, had to start the course a week late and finish it a week early. In the 
event he was tested with the others in leadership, initiative, drill and bookwork 
and was judged to have achieved an overall mark of 92 per cent for his perfor- 
mance. His nearest rival scored a mere 60 per cent. In congratulating him 
I suggested hopefully that he was the very man the Army was looking for, but, 
to my undoubted disappointment, he replied that the margin of difference 
between him and his fellows was too wide and that he would inevitably be victi- 
mized if he joined the Army. It was, by then, too late for an injection of 
university educated officers to be absorbed into the very much ‘other ranks’ 
4th Battalion. 

Yet, if one looks at the Uganda Government Report 1962/63 under the head- 
ing ‘Recruitment and Training of Officers’ one finds, brightly described, the 
first moves towards the training of African officers: 

“The year saw the introduction of a completely new officer policy. During - 
the twelve months the number of Ugandan officers increased from 2 to 
15. With one exception all these were commissioned from the senior non- 
commissioned ranks. 

‘There were by the end of the year ten Ugandan cadets at Mons and, of 
these, seven were in possession of a School Certificate including a credit in 
English. Another six were carrying out basic training at Jinja.’ 

Official figures appear to omit the existence of the first Ugandan to be com- 
missioned, namely Major Karugaba, who was appointed escort to the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent while they were representing the Queen during the Ugandan 


The author was warden of Northcote Hall and later also dean at Makerere University for most 
of the period under review. 
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Independence ceremonies centring upon 9 October 1962. In his book African 
. Upheavals since Independence (Westview, 1980), Grace Ibingira, ex-Minister 
of Justice, recalls a conversation he had with Obote at the Governor General’s 
Garden Party on the 12th of October: ‘as I accompanied Obote through state 
“© guests’, he writes, ‘he pointed out Karugaba to me at a distance and inquired 
whether I knew him. I replied I did not. He then confided that the senior 
British Officers were recommending him to command the Army and to retire 
Opolot and Amin, who had reached the highest ranks they could reasonably 
attain. Obote then told me Karugaba was a Roman Catholic and as such could 
not be trusted and he would not accept him to head the Army’ (p. 92). Ibingira 
goes on to claim that the chief reason for Obote’s dismissal of Major Karugaba, 
which he proceeded to have carried out, was not primarily one of religion but 
. of ethnicity, since he was a southerner and stood in the way of Amin whom 
Obote had chosen in his mind to be his hatchet man. This was in the face 
` of strong advice to the contrary from the Governor General, Sir Walter Coutts, 
and the British Officers, Colonels Cheyne and Tillett, following charges 
brought against Amin of using great brutality against the Turkana tribe in the 
Kenya border area late in 1961. 

With the consciously weighted ethnic selection of recruits began the politiza- 
tion of the Army. ‘This ran alongside a very considerable expansion of the 
Ugandan Army which, from Independence, became a fully national army and 
ceased to be, as under the British, a branch of the King’s African Rifles under 
a unified command which also controlled the armed forces of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar and certain other areas. At Independence the 
Uganda Rifles consisted of one battalion and though it was very largely 
composed of northerners from the Acholi, Iteso, Lugbara, Kakwa tribes and 
other West Nile groups, it did not have within it many men from Lango in' 
the north, Obote’s home area. The particular discipline under which the pre- 
Independence army operated prevented any politicizing of its personnel. In 
1962 it numbered 1000, by 1967 a conservative estimate put the number at 
6,000 and it has continued to increase and has included, under Obote, the intro- 
duction of the para-military wing of the General Service Unit, almost wholly 
recruited from Lango. 

In the above mentioned report, the Governor is seen in a photograph at 
Government House meeting informally six of the newly commissioned officers 
in March 1962. Like Lieutenants Opolot and Amin, they had risen from the 
ranks. To quote Major Grahame again, ‘On recruiting safaris we went for the 
chaps who were tough and strong and ran quicker than anyone else. It was 
a terrible mistake.’ It was to be the continuing policy. 

Meanwhile the overall forward planning of the Army progressed as the 
Governor noted in his address to the National Assembly on 17 May 1962: 

‘I have been giving thought to the future of the 4th (Uganda) Battalion of 
the King’s African Rifles, and my Government has had the benefit of a most 
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valuable report by the inter-party committee which I have set up to advise on 
a number of points which will arise in the transformation of this battalion of 
the King’s African Rifles into the Army of an independent Uganda. My 
Government will be considering this report and deciding on the measures , 
necessary to ensure that, at independence, the battalion will so far as is poss- 
ible, be fitted in every way to maintain its role as Uganda’s Army. In this task 
I am confident that we will receive every assistance from the Command Head- 
quarters of the British Army in East Africa. Her Majesty’s Government has 
already agreed most generously to sustain the cost of the present strength of 
the 4th King’s African Rifles until next March and to make a capital grant for 
quarters in Jinja.’ 

By the end of 1962/63 plans were being considered for the formation of a 
second battalion for Uganda’s army, but only 5% of the applicants for admission 
to the ranks was accepted, and the second battalion was to be operational with 
three companies by April 1964. Recruitment was from those who had failed 
or nearly failed their school certificate exams, provided they came from the 
right part of the country. There was a crash programme of officer training 
courses at Mons and Sandhurst for candidates holding School Certificates, but 
several recruiting drives by African and expatriate officers at Makerere failed 
to attract a single student. For better or for worse the army life with its em- 
phasis on physical fitness was not seen by students as a life for educated men 
in an independent Uganda, and though many of them had joined cadet corps , 
in their secondary schools, which were, for the most part, popular institutions 
often with an enlivening band, from the apex of the University a life of serious 
soldiering could not be held as a possibility. The Makerere football team - 
would welcome the Uganda police as opponents but seldom would play the 
army who were seen as bullet-headed hunters of the Karamojong , 74 of whom 
they killed in 1962. 

Commenting upon the army treatment of groups of Bakonjo prisoners in the 
Ruwenzoris, Tom Stacey noted in his book Summons to Ruwenzori that in 1962 
‘a group of some forty prisoners ... scurrying back and forth with armfuls of 
grass, being thwacked about the head and shoulders by Uganda Rifle askaris 
(soldiers) with frayed ended sticks like riding switches. Another thirty were 
lying flat on their faces with an African sergeant standing guard over 
them.... No one was being hurt much and it was the job of the soldiers to 
strike terror.... But seeing my first group of Bakonjo thus humiliated, so - 
helpless and hopeless amid this terrible downfall—this and the noise of the 
blows made my throat go dry.’ Readers of the April, 1977, report of the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists and followers of contemporary Ugandan history 
are also likely to suffer from dry throats as the doubtful benefits of disciplined 
terror are seen to have entered every corner of the country. Indeed the word 
‘discipline’ was soon to become a misnomer in the Ugandan army. 

In effect, though Makerere students may occasionally have been stirred by 
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the splendour of parade ceremonials, guards of honour and martial music, the 
way of the army was exactly contrary to the developing picture they had of 
themselves. They were men and women of debate wishing to fight verbal but 
not military battles, who drew up constitutions, manifestos and varying forms 
of protest but who seldom came to blows. Like Ocol, in Okot p’Bitek’s Song 
of Lawino, they could lose their heads ‘in the forest of books’, but, unlike Ocol, 
their sexual virility was seldom held in doubt, and as members of the Ugandan 
army over the years were increasingly to be found in bars and in the nightspots 
of Kampala, there were occasional fights with students over the possession of 
a girl in which the occupational abuses were likely to be flung from both sides, 
and there grew up in the newly formed army the idea that Makerere students 
were arrogant. 

There were, of course, serious inconsistences in the students’ idea of them- 
selves that is akin to that presented in Saul Bellows’s sharp analysis of ‘the 
middle class community’ in his article, “Some Notes on Recent American Fic- 
. tion’, in Encounter in 1963. ‘They are taught they can have it both ways’, 
he writes. ‘In fact they are taught to expect to enjoy everything that life can 
offer. They can live dangerously while managing somehow to remain 
safe. They can be both bureaucrats and bohemians.... They are both con- 
servative and radical.’ l 

There have been numerous studies of the effects of higher education in socie- 
ties where university degrees are a rarity and where universities, by the very 
nature of their teaching, present exciting revolutionary ideas from the safe pos- 
ition of academe. It is inevitable that inappropriate and sometimes absurd use 
will be made of the knowledge acquired. Thus when three students, a 
Kenyan, a Tanganyikan and a Ugandan were arrested by the Ugandan police 
for illegal assembly, as they demonstrated outside the Legislative Council 
Building in Kampala against the Protectorate Government’s anti-boycott bill 
of 1958 to protect Indian shopkeepers, they were found to have been carrying, 
for the enlightenment of the populace, a banner on which was written ‘Down 
with Early Nineteenth Century Tory Despotism’. On the hill at Makerere this 
kind of poster could have been laughed at, in Kampala, unfortunately, it was 
meant to be taken seriously and could only be seen, even if dimly understood, 
not only as a piece of popular agitation but as a gesture of superiority. 

In an interesting extract from a doctoral dissertation for the University of 
California, published in Transition 37 in 1968, Joel Barkan concludes that 
“What makes the East African Student Run’ is a desire for security rather than 
a desire to be a leader. He came to this result in his research after interviewing 
many students at Makerere in November 1966 and at the University College, 
Dar es Salaam in August 1967 and receiving completed questionnaires from 
530 Ugandans, 479 Tanzanians and 205 Kenyans. 

‘Most students are more concerned’, he writes, ‘with the trappings of elite 
status than with being elite in the behavioural senses of the term.... Rather 
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than wanting to innovate new policies to deal with the myriad of problems 
confronting their countries most students want merely security for themselves 
and their families. Though they realize that courage to accept risks is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of leadership, they themselves want to avoid taking 
risks. It might be more appropriate therefore to describe students as an 
emergent upper-middle class instead of accepting the well-worn cliché that 
they will be leaders of tomorrow.’ i 

Leaders of nations are unlikely to declare themselves in university question- 
naires, but in a rapidly changing society it was the assumption that the well- 
educated were to be accepted unquestioningly as the bosses. This inevitably 
brought criticism of elitism against them in derogatory forms. It was the as- 
sumption of superiority, whether accompanied by ‘the trappings of elite status’ 
or not, that so greatly angered Julius Nyerere in October 1966 when the Dar 
es Salaam students protested against being enrolled in National Service, and 
which, among other and grosser causes, lies behind the inhuman treatment that 
has been meted out to the present day Makerere students by the Ugandan army 
on the pretext of ‘teaching them a lesson’. 

In October 1966 the spokesman for the University College students and 
Teacher Training College students of Dar es Salaam ended his peroration at 
State House before Dr Nyerere and most members of his Cabinet and a large 
concourse of students, some carrying provocative posters, with these words: 
“Therefore, Your Excellency, unless the terms of reference and the attitude 
of our leaders towards students change, we shall not accept National Service 
in spirit. Let our bodies go, but our souls will remain outside the scheme and 
the battle between the political elite and the educated elite will perpetually 
continue.’ 

The quarrel was largely one over the intended cut to 40 per cent of the 
students’ expected civilian salary after graduation for the period of the pro- 
posed two-year National Service, and the Dar es Salaam students received 
intensely worded messages of ‘solidarity’ from the Makerere students. At the 
time the Makerere Tanzanian Students’ Union was on record as declaring ‘We 
agree that in Africa today a citizen should be a citizen-in-arms’, but the report 
in the student newspaper The Makererean notes that ‘the Union is opposed 
to the present scheme which was rushed through Parliament and in which only 
stooge M.P.s were allowed to speak’. In conclusion, the union called on all 
Tanzanian students all over the world to unite. ‘If we unite we will have 
nothing to lose except the dictatorship and persecution’. The report in The 
Makererean was given front page treatment under the banner headline: ‘Per- 
secution of Intellectuals—Tanzania Students’. 

In an extempore reply to the 390 or so students at State House Dr Nyerere, 
as well as cursing these ‘damned salaries’, slashed there and then his own salary 
by 20 per cent and promised further reductions all round. He explained the 
ethos of the National Service. “The Nation says to its youth, “We want your 
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service”. And the youth does not then turn to the Nation and say, “For how 
much?” The youth simply says, “Where?” “What to do?” This is the 
meaning of National Service.’ And he made National Service compulsory for 
those wishing to enter government employment. l 

At the time I arranged for the newly elected President of the Makerere 
Students Guild, a Kenyan, to head a small delegation to see President Nyerere 
and to plead with him to allow the 390 students he had ignominiously sent 
home, in order to teach them a lesson, to be permitted to resume their studies. 

The political drive towards National Service in Tanzania and then in Uganda 
sprang largely from the ensuing re-planning that followed the army mutinies 
of January 1964 in both countries. The mutinies were directed against the 
retention of expatriate officers and towards an increase of pay and benefits for 
army personnel. In Uganda the Minister for Defence, Felix Onama, on a mis- 
sion of inquiry into the complaints of soldiers at the Jinja barracks, was man- 
handled, as was his police guard, by the soldiers, deprived of his shirt and 
locked in the guard room, where under a hail of threats he was made to promise 
he would return to the Cabinet and demand the replacement of British officers 
by Ugandans, and an increase of pay for all ranks. Lt Colonel Hamilton, in 
command at Jinja, is reported to have told Onama, after his release from the 
guard room and then from the soldiers’ canteen, that his surrender to the 
demands of the men would mark the end of army discipline and affect the whole 
future of Uganda. Whether he said it or not, this episode and the subsequent 
relief operation of the Scots Guards and Staffordshire Regiment which put 
down the mutiny was to prove a turning point and to underline the correctness 
of Lt Colonel Hamilton’s reported judgement. By the end of January 1965 
he had handed over his Jinja Command to the recently promoted Lt Colonel 
Amin. 

From 1964/65 onwards the army in Uganda became the third force in the 
‘battle’ that the spokesman of the Dar es Salaam students had identified as exist- 
ing between ‘the political elite’ and ‘the educated elite’. Drawn from the pea- 
santry, as Professor Mazrui has amply demonstrated in his Soldiers and 
Kinsmen in Uganda, Uganda ‘had considerable difficulty in recruiting from the 
new educated elite’ (p. 40). The army was used by Dr Obote, Prime Minister, 
to overthrow the Kingdom of Buganda, the most highly educated and the most 
self-assured society in the country. ‘A new basis of partnership’, writes 
Mazrui, ‘was created between Obote’s government and what was now, 
increasingly, Obote’s army’. 

It was a time of acutely divided loyalties within the student community. Even 
as many students with egalitarian zeal wished to abolish the Kingdoms and unite 
the country in a single nation, increasingly they became aware of the crude 
and undisciplined weapon that Obote was using to carry out this task. 

A particularly horrible incident at Nakulabye on 10 November 1964 almost 
within earshot of the Makerere hill in which a Makerere student in his first 
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year was knocked unconscious by the police and had the tank of his motorcycle 
holed as he was on his way to visit relatives at dusk. A quarrel over a woman 
had led to a baton charge by police from two patrol cars and this was quickly 
followed by armed police firing and killing six people. The magistrate’s report 
on those killed declared they had been ‘violently and deliberately shot by a 
group of armed policemen’. In addition there were more than forty injured. 

The Makerere students’ response registered shock and fury that one of their 
number should suffer a fractured skull and have the possibility of losing the 
sight of an eye after dismounting from his motor cycle and asking the police 
what was happening. Several other students were beaten up by the police and 
one, when he appeared at the nearest police station to make a statement, 
was told it was his fault for going to Nakulabye. The local press reported 
the same view, without any questioning, that those killed and injured were ‘fool- 
ish’. The Makererean accurately portrayed the mood of the students in its 
leading article a few days later by noting: ‘The events caused maximum resent- 
ment from students here who would have demonstrated in town but feared to 
be subjected to arbitrary shooting.’ It was affirmed that ‘written protests were 
being drafted for the Prime Minister.’ Whether their final draft was ever sent 
remains unrecorded, but it was not revealed for some time that, not only was 
there no action taken to discipline the police for their gross over-reaction to 
a not very serious break of the peace, but that the officer in charge was sent 
for further training overseas and then promoted to be a regional commander 
in the Eastern Region—the change of attitude in the police, placing them out- 
side the law, was significant and, as Ibingira remarks in his book African 
Upheavals since Independence (p. 98) it put them in the category of those out 
to teach students or anyone in their path “a lesson’. Fortunately the badly _ 
injured student did not lose the sight of an eye, and, with official support from 
Makerere, the Ministry of Internal Affairs was persuaded to give him a com- 
pensatory grant which the 40 or so other injured citizens are unlikely to have 
received. 

When eventually the Kabaka’s Palace, the Lubiri, was attacked at 5.30 am 
on 24 May 1966, the army had established itself in an indispensable position 
in the politics of Obote’s UPC government in Uganda. Many students and 
their families suffered, if not loss of life, certainly extreme humiliation by 
having their faces trodden on and their wallets stolen by the oft-times drunken 
soldiery. From May 1966 until the end of Obote’s Presidential rule on 25 © 
January 1971 Buganda was judged to be in ‘a state of emergency’ and was held 
so by the Ugandan army and the police, but between which bodies friction 

egan to show itself. 

By way of trying to convince Makerere students that they had nothing to ~ 
fear from the Ugandan army, Mr Onama, still Minister of Defence, addressed 
the Makerere Political Society in October 1967. The ever watchful 
Makererean reported him at the time as saying, ‘Our forces are gentlemen’ and 
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it continued that ‘he dismissed the idea that a lot of money is spent on the army’ 
and he is also said to have pointed out that ‘In Uganda the army is a young 
department and that it merits the much it takes from the National Budget. As 
a young child it needs more nourishment’. He warned the students that there 
would be ‘no way out of the National Service’ when it comes. And, finally, 
referring to the several military coups in Africa to date, he confirmed ‘it is not 
the responsibility of the army to change governments of the day.... It has 
no reason whatsoever to take over a government elected by the people’. 

Earlier in the year the Uganda Chief of Staff, Colonel Idi Amin, as guest 
` of honour at the ‘Hatsball’ organized by the Makerere Fine Arts Students 
Association had urged the students at Makerere to join the army. Explaining 
why he had accepted the invitation to the dance at Makerere, The Makererean 
reports him as saying, ‘You are the treasure of this country and of the continent 
of Africa’ and, in outlining the role of the army in the state, he declared it 
to be the protector of ‘the peace loving people of Uganda and the institution 
to keep the land safe for further generations of whom you will be the leaders’. 
But these blandishments and the wearing of funny hats in no way persuaded 
the students to put on uniform or to regard the army with anything but fear 
and suspicion, despite the occasional hiring of the army dance band for a 
College ball and the occasional appearance now and then of an army football 
or athletics team on the Makerere sportsfield. The oppressive military 
presence in Buganda and the occasional arrival on the hill at Makerere of 
drunken soldiers carrying rifles continued to convince Makerere students they 
were safer out of sight of the army. 

Distance was not always possible to achieve as one recent graduate was to 
discover. He was driving home from Entebbe airport on the night of the 
attempted assassination of President Obote at Lugogo Stadium on 19 December 
1969 when his car was stopped at the roundabout just below Mulago Hospital, 
Kampala. He was asked his name. An army officer in civilian clothes but 
carrying a revolver reacted strongly on hearing that it was a Baganda name and, 
on being told that the owner of this name worked in the Faculty of Agriculture 
at Makerere, replied that he would then have to shoot him. In fact, Fred 
Serwanga received two bullets through the stomach and thanks to the skill and 
devotion of Professor McAdam, Senior Surgeon at Mulago hospital, lived to 
tell his story. As Archbishop Luwum was to write so courageously in his letter 
to Amin some seven years later, the guns of the army were being used not to 
protect but to terrorize the people of Uganda. 

It was the day before the assassination attempt on Obote at the UPC Annual 
Delegates’ Conference in December 1969 that he first presented “The Common 
Man’s Charter, First Steps for Uganda to Move to the Left’. No mention is 
made in it of the role of the army, nor, despite some military language, does 
the discussion paper (Document No. 2 on The Move to the Left) of proposals 
for National Service, of October 1969, mention the army. However, in the 
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seminar on “The Role of Public Officials in the Implementation of the Common 
Man’s Charter’ held on 1-5 June 1970 at the Uganda Institute of Public Admin- 
istration the Minister of Defence was called upon to explain the role the army 
could play in aiding the Police and the Prisons departments in maintaining law 
and order. As officially reported, his main point was that ‘if the army is to 
contribute effectively to the maintenance of law and order and loyalty it has 
to be orderly and peaceful itself. He concluded by reciting the highly 
ambiguous doctrine, already heard from the Makerere Tanzanian Students 
Union, but this time having the authority of Dr Obote himself, that, indeed, 
‘every citizen of Uganda, as our President has often stressed, is a soldier in 
his own right’. 

Mr QOnama, as he would have done from a Makerere audience, met some 
tough questioning on army behaviour to which the President and his inner cabi- 
net had apparently been turning their blind eyes. What is to be done?, came 
the cry about the lack of discipline, about soldiers taking the law into their 
own hands and getting away with it. Could not the military police be expanded 
to cover every district of Uganda?-—‘“This would serve as a deterrent against 
soldiers who terrorize their relatives and other people during their leave’. 
Could not soldiers wear numbers like policemen so that they could be easily 
identified? It was pointed out that soldiers take firearms to bars and night 
clubs which is against the law. It was suggested that the uniforms worn by 
the soldiers and the Police Special Force should be different and that more 
stringent measures should be taken to protect army munitions and uniforms 
which could be stolen and afterwards used by robbers. Finally it was urged 
that ‘A public relations department should be set up within the Army adminis- 
tration to encourage improved relations between the Army and the general pub- 
lic which, at the moment, are at a very low ebb. This department should lay 
special emphasis on educating soldiers and making them understand their duties 
to the country as a whole and to individual citizens. They should also be 
taught how to behave in public.’ 

Here then is a fair sample of the opinions the educated Ugandan elite held 
of the national army in July 1970, many members of which at the seminar were 
recent Makerere graduates. Onama could only reply by reiterating piously 
that no citizen of Uganda is above the law, and that ‘disorderly army officers 
should be reported to the police’ and, laughably, that the army truck number 
of offenders should be reported to the nearest police station. It would appear 
from his reliance on the police, that he had chosen to forget how his own police 
escort was manhandled at Jinja way back in January 1964. He had chosen also 
to ignore the growing animosity between the Police and the Army. Two 
months earlier the President of Uganda had announced, in his address from 
the chair to Parliament, that the Police Force was to be considerably ex- 
panded. ‘Already 700 people, many of whom are of S.4 standard’, he 
announced, ‘have been recruited from every part of Uganda and are in training.’ 
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Increasingly in Uganda, and in particular from the time of “The Government 
Proposals for a New Constitution’ of 9 June 1967, more and more powers were 
vested in the Head of State. Increasingly too, private or public criticism either 
of the Army or of the government became a dangerous matter for Uganda 
Makerere students, an unknown number of whom were in the pay of the 
General Service Unit to report on the activities and political opinions of their 
colleagues and members of staff. Obote’s cousin, Akena Adoko, was the head 
of the state intelligence services and the ultimate recruiter of government 
agents. At the student end anyone refusing to be an agent, and incidentally 
declining to receive 200/- a month for his pains, would hazard his chances of 
a safe job in government after graduation. In one instance only I was able 
to arrange for one such Makerere student to find permanent employment in 
the private sector and thus avoid recruitment as an agent. 

Despite the feelings against the sometimes murderous treatment handed out 
by the occupying army of Buganda and the flagrant examples of brigandage 
by soldiers abusing their authority, no direct criticism is to be found of it in 
` pages of The Makererean or in student publications such as The Ugandan, a 
solitary and expensive number of which was published in 1968. Discordant 
views were expressed to trusted colleages orally in the vernacular. 

The Uganda Makerere Students’ Union joined in the government mobiliza- 
tion of anger on 16 February 1965 against the United States of America and 
wrote a strong letter of condemnation of the bombing of two villages, Goli 
and Paidha in the West Nile District by an American plane piloted by a 
Congolese. ‘Their letter was sent to Dr Obote, then Prime Minister, but in 
the demonstration outside the American Embassy in Kampala, after the US flag 
had been pulled down and torn up ‘by two unidentified people’ suddenly, writes 
The Makererean, ‘the special police force put on their masks and proceeded 
to disperse the crowd with tear-gas’. In the confusion that followed ‘many 
students lost their spectacles and shoes’. It was thus for them a sorry ad- 
venture. But the enemy within the gates was to prove impossible to demon- 
strate against, and, even as they commented in detail about army coups in 
Africa, students were only too ready to accept Dr Obote’s assurances, both 
as Prime Minister and as President, that, as he said in his long presidential 
‘Communication From the Chair of the National Assembly’ on 20 April 1970, 
‘the security of the State of the Republic of Uganda is sound and contains no 
cause for concern’. 

At about the same time as this communication was being prepared Professor 
Ali Mazrui was called for a conversation with Akena Adoko, temporarily indis- 
.' posed in Mulago Hospital. They spoke of the unproven possibility of Amin 
being instrumental in the murder of his rival Brigadier Okoya and his wife in 
Gulu on 25 January 1970 and at the end of their talk Akena Odoko interestingly 
remarked, ‘Some people think they can control the army. They are 
wrong. The balance in the army is of such a kind that only Obote can control 
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it’ (Soldiers and Kinsmen in Uganda, p. 153). But increasingly, Obote began 
to suspect the sincerity of Amin’s loyalty to him, and many students thought 
the venom in Obote’s virulent speech delivered on the occasion of the inaugur- 
ation of the University of Makerere and of his own installation as Chancellor 
of it was directed at Amin seated prominently in the audience. 

Still the safe and popular theme in student societies, as it had been pre- 
viously, was ‘Nation Building’, from which was to grow ‘National Service’. 
Every so often Makerere students had waves of feeling self-conscious about 
living in an ivory tower with a mentality to match, and this caused them to 
lay on special programmes in different parts of the country during vacations 
to meet their people. Thus in the Christmas vacation of 1966 the Teso 
Makerere Students Association organized a dance in Soroti with Mr Isaya 
Eloku, Secretary General of Teso District, as guest of honour. ‘The public 
in Soroti usually arrive in the dance hall at 11.0 pm, but it was surprising that 
by 9.0 pm the hall was already full’, reported a member of the association 
in The Makererean. Then, he writes, “They were inspired by the very name 
Makerere and expected the best of us. Others felt it a great chance to meet 
these enlightened people and hear of their new ideas and most fascinating’ 
gospel.’ The President of the Teso students then told his audience that ‘the 
aims of the Association were to share with them the little knowledge we have 
and to show them that we were grateful for all they did to make our education 
possible’. If this sounds almost too good to be true, one must assume that 
‘the fascinating gospel’ was to be some form of nation building and hence to 
be taken seriously (and we read that the evening greatly pleased Mr Eloku), 
upon which the youth of the country is urged in The Ugandan to give more © 
and more stress and emphasis. This is to be done always in the hope, particu- 
larly in Buganda where the ground for such a venture was less propitious, that 
the good will generated is not then to be lost by unauthorized behaviour of 
army personnel. This fear, however, could never find its way into print. Be- 
lief in Dr Obote’s undoubted political skills is detailed by the same contributor. 
and next to a well placed photograph of the man himself, we read ‘the exact 
timing of his always bold moves and statements has dissolved all the internal 
problems with apparent ease’. 

Although the procedures of ‘Nation Building’ were not seen to be an 
extension of the army, the youth of the nation was to be mobilized under the 
administration of a new Ministry of National Service set up in 1969. There 
were to be four Regional Camps, each under a Camp Commandant, and 
Constituency Training Centres and Sub-county Camps under the charge of 
Deputy Commandants and Assistant Commandants. ‘All persons’, ran para- 
graph 38 of the document laying down the Proposals for National Service, ‘in 
any of the National Service Camps or participating in any manner or form in 
` the National Service should do so under strict discipline regulations’. The 
entire scheme was an attempt to regularize the response of the “Teso Makerere 
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Students’ Association, and many others in the country, and to train mainly the 
‘youth in certain skills over a two year period, and to instil in them ‘a living 
cultivation of national consciousness ... encouraging them to promote and 
advance African culture’. 

With some justification the Makerere students sensed an unfamiliar and 
uncongenial atmosphere of regimentation, or could it be called, less offens- 
ively, ‘planning’? The proposals brought about much debate in the student 
body—always sensitive to military events in other countries—and some appar- 
ently strange theorizing. Thus, in The Makererean of 9 July 1969, a Ugandan 
correspondent reached the point of suggesting that ‘military training for all citi- 
zens is one of the most effective measures to counteract the forces of the 
army’. ‘I am convinced’, he continues, ‘if the citizens had sufficient military 
training they would rise and mobilize to defend a legitimate and popular 
government instead of looking on in despair seeing their leaders being 
butchered by power hungry militants serving imperialist interests.’ In the last 
paragraph he brings his argument home with these words: ‘And when Uganda 
is in the process of introducing National Service it would be wise of the govern- 

` ment to reconsider integrating the National Service with the armed forces.’ 
Thus, one would add, with Obote’s extension of the Police Force and its 
already complex structure, another element to the uncertain balances of law 
and order in Uganda. 

The article was replied to by another Ugandan in the next number of The 
Makererean with a strong emphasis on the internal causes of military coups. 
‘Believing very seriously that a good number of governments have been overth- 
rown because of failure on the part of the African leaders to vindicate their 
position as ‘liberators’ rather than as oppressors’, he wrote, ‘I strongly dismiss 
Mr K’s view that the toppled governments were ‘popular’, They actually had 

outlived their usefulness.... If anything they were notorious, but then I am 
being mild.’ 

In effect, as the Government of Uganda encroached closer upon Makerere 
as the date, 1 July 1970, for the inauguration of the University drew nearer, 
it became less and less popular with students and staff. A Visitation Com- 
mittee, set up by the President, started work on 12 January 1970 and reported 
in June 1970. Ata public debate on the Report, sponsored by the Makerere 
Centre for Continuing Education and the Students’ Guild, held on 15 July, Mr 
A. Waligo, speaker for the Committee, had his speech so frequently interrupted 
that it could hardly be heard. The Vice-President of the Guild spoke on be- 
half of the students and scored the major hit of the debate with the remark 
that ‘No one wants to see Makerere as a national choir that will be conducted 
by the government which destroys the position of the individual to be indepen- 
dent’; and he continued, ‘If Makerere is criticized then people, in turn, should 
not resent being criticized by Makerere’. (These comments are taken from 
shorthand notes made at the meeting.) 
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Without warning, Mr Lule had been replaced as Principal by Mr Kalimuzo, 
Permanent Secretary in President Obote’s office, as Vice-Chancellor. The 
Lules had heard by chance on the previous evening that this was to happen 
but no one else at Makerere knew of it until the President himself, with ‘exact 
timing’ and making one of his ‘always bold moves and statements’ chose to make 
the announcement at a party he gave for about two hundred guests to herald — 
the advent of the new University. Coupled with the publication of the Visi- 
tation Report, the planting of a government official as Vice-Chancellor, and 
the continuing presence of GSU agents in the University, the only inference 
that could be drawn was that the Government was planning to press its in- 
terpretation of national consciousness upon the University. 

The debate showed the resentment the students felt at the imposition of _ 
Ugandan Socialism, or of Obote’s ‘Move to the Left’, by a bunch of what Mr 
Nekyon, Obote’s cousin, called in the debate ‘pretending socialists’. Though 
Nekyon would claim to have been speaking in theoretical terms, the students, 
by their ready response to his remarks, quite clearly identified them with mem- 
bers of the Obote Government. On 22 July the Student Guild had permission 
from the Vice-Chancellor to demonstrate against the proposal by the British 
Government to resume the sale of arms to South Africa, but, in collaboration 
with the Minister of Internal Affairs, the permission did not extend to cover 
any activity outside the Makerere boundary. It was not judged to be an oc- 
casion for the mobilization of anger as was the anti-American demonstration 
of 1965, nor the savaging by students of the British High Commission in March 
1968 in protest against the execution of three Africans in Rhodesia. In the 
event more than 500 students attempted to disobey the injunction and, display- 
ing banners, to pass through the main gates of the University into Kampala 
on their way to the British High Commission and were met by a strong force 
of police to which reinforcements had quickly to be sent. Whereas the police, 
in considerable numbers, during the Rhodesian demonstration watched 
students hurl bricks at the High Commission building and break one of the 
tough glass doors with a crowbar, shatter windscreens, beat people and wave 
posters depicting paper tigers’ and calling upon some indefinite power to ‘Hang 
Wilson and Smith and save Africa’ without lifting a restraining hand, they now 
met them with liberal quantities of tear gas. As the students ran in some confu- 
sion many of the police invaded Makerere hill, possibly in retaliation for stone 
throwing by the students, and directed their tear gas at the inmates of one of 
the Faculty buildings who had played no part in the demonstration. The main 
body of the demonstrators, however, swung back to the administrative building 
shouting for Mr Kalimuzo who had locked himself in his office; and the demon- 
stration that was to have been against the sale of British arms to South Africa, 
turned into a demonstration against the Uganda Government and against its 
newly appointed Vice-Chancellor who was given a very rough hearing, when 
eventually after about half an hour he went down to speak to the students. 
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- Angry open letters were then exchanged between the Vice-Chancellor and the 
President of the Students’ Guild, a Kenyan. Thus ‘the new University’ 
which, in the words of the Visitation Committee Report, ‘must be a completely 
different institution ... from Makerere University College’, the ‘new role, 
character and outlook’ of which ‘envisages that the state must participate fully 
in the affairs of Makerere’ had its first testing in this direct confrontation with 
government control. In November 1969 the Buganda students had met not 
the police but the army and their tanks when they wished to make a bare foot 
march of mourning to the Kabaka’s tombs, following the sudden death of 
Kabaka Mutesa II in exile in Bermondsey. 

For the most part students did not distinguish between police and army when 
confronted with a show of military style force and increasingly they disliked 
the way the government was treating them. Saddled with his own constitution 
with its exaggerated presidential powers, Obote had become a lonely figure 
who, despite his recognized political skills, was significantly not able to solve 
‘all the internal problems’ of his country. In a powerful sentence in his ‘Com- 
munication from the Chair’, Obote gave the perhaps uncomprehending outside 
world a stick with which to beat the students. ‘In answering the call of the 
decade’, he pronounced, ‘I urge the country as a whole to look down upon 
those who are otherwise able-bodied and mentally balanced, but who do not 
like to soil their hands or to use their brains positively, but are always desirous 
to eat, sleep and dress well.’ 

Yet Obote had tried hard to win the support of the educated young. He 
had visited a number of secondary schools on speech days and even upset the 
equanimity of teachers by criticizing them in front of their pupils and the 
parents, by giving public lectures at Makerere and, on two occasions, by invit- 
ing twelve secondary school students and twelve Makerere students to stay with 
him for a fortnight at Government House, Entebbe, to observe, at first hand, 
how the country was run. Meanwhile he was to be found visiting the army, 
praising its members for their skills, and endeavouring, by the arts of political 
manipulation, to balance one tribe and one department against another within 
the precariously poised whole and to keep it, in Akena Adoko’s words, ‘Obote’s 
army’. 

Meanwhile very many Buganda students——a significant proportion of the 
student body—like the Baganda outside the gates, still held under a state of 
emergency, were convinced by the strong rumour that the Kabaka, with 408 
milligrams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood, an unusually large propor- 
tion—more, apparently, than anyone in 1969 recorded at the Department of 
Pathology, in Guy’s Hospital, London—had been poisoned by a girl agent sent 
by Obote. And even as the Uganda press printed photographs of the President 
visiting his army, Obote failed to convince the totality of the army, even as 
he failed to convince the Uganda student body, to go along with ‘the new politi- 
cal culture’ of which he spoke in detail in his Communication from the Chair. 
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Both were apprehensive of losing status and many publicly acknowledged free- 
doms, of having their’ positions of safety eroded. As Professor Mazrui has 
shown, ‘It was Milton Obote, not Idi Amin, who began the militarization of 
Uganda’s political system’ (Soldiers and Kinsmen, p. 139). When Obote made 
Amin the head of the army in 1966 he clinched the idea of an alliance between 
the brains of Uganda and the guns of Uganda, with the brains as the senior 
partner. Amin’s gun was to be manipulated by the calculating intellect of 
Milton Obote’ (bid, p. 50). By the late 1960s the partnership which Amin, 
with his shared crisis with Obote, Onama and Nekyon of gold smuggling across 
the Congo border in 1965/66, and with the uprooting of the Kabaka of Buganda 
and his Kingdom behind him—the partnership, which Amin had engaged in 
so energetically——was beginning to fall apart. After being so actively Obote’s 
man, Amin began to go his own way. 

Rumours of an impending coup had begun to circulate among the student 
body before the inauguration ceremony. President Nasser’s funeral in Cairo 
on 28 September 1970 gave Obote an excuse—as a mark of respect within the 
period of mourning—to cancel the annual ceremonial parade on Uganda Inde- 
pendence Day, 9 October. This left the inauguration of Makerere University ' 
as the sole public event over the Independence Anniversary period, there was 
little doubt in the minds of the students that the President did not trust his . 
army. : 

As a way of removing Major-General Amin temporarily from having any-op- 
portunity to participate in military action against him, Obote sent Amin to at- 
tend Nasser’s funeral and strongly suggested he should follow this up with a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In his absence, Obote made new appointments in the 
top command of the army and air force and largely separated the latter from 
army control. On returning from Mecca, Amin was reported to have been . 
placed under house arrest, but to the cheers (and some jeers) of the students, 
and to the evident anger of Obote, he appeared in the seats reserved for the 
academic staff at the inauguration ceremony. 

Obote, in his role of Chancellor of the University, made a tough speech deny- 
ing to Makerere its academic freedom and likened it to an ‘island’ of higher 
learning, with no accountability to the ‘mainland of Uganda’. He continued 
to affirm, very much against the evidence, that ‘the whole of Uganda now be- 
longs to the people of Uganda and all the institutions established by the people 
must equally belong to and be part of them’, among which of course were to 
be included ‘Obote’s army’ and the recently inaugurated University, recently 
detached from the University of East Africa comprising the University Colleges 
in the three East African countries of Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. In effect, 
even as Obote’s power base was daily shrinking, he was seeking to establish ‘one 
indisputable and recognized centre of authority’ for the country. This was to 
reside in himself as President, and it was the University on the one hand and 
the Army on the other that were to oppose his occupancy of the central seat. 
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In December 1970 the quiet voice of Gasparo Oda, member of Parliament 
for Arua, and Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee, was raised in a 
series of questions about the flagrant over-expenditure by eleven of the Minis- 
tries, most particularly by the Ministry of Defence. The total overspending 
amounted to £2-14 million according to the 1970 report by the Auditor 
General, rather more than half this amount being attributed to the Ministry 
of Defence. These sums referred to unauthorized expenditure, to what the 
Auditor-General drew attention to in his preface as ‘a disturbing increase in 
a number of instances of abuse of public funds’. In addition, the Ministry 
of Defence had overspent its budget by £14 million on military equipment, 

salaries and maintenance. The ‘abuses’ turned out to be personal ones, and 
` to covér sums of money allegedly banked but in fact retained by the bearer 
and used for entertainments, illicit mileage, and the settlement of officers’ 
accounts. The Auditor-General also complained that he had still ‘made no 
progress in the matter of being provided with details of the army establishment’. 
After several attempts Mr Oda’s Public Accounts Committee was able to per- 
suade Mr Oboth Ofumbi, Permanent Secretary in the Ministry of Defence, 
to be questioned about the gross over-expenditure in his ministry. A typed 
transcript of the interview at which the Auditor General was present found 
its way to the London Sunday Times. Repeated questions from the Auditor 
General about the reasons for not disclosing the size of the army met with no 
response from Mr Obumbi. ‘You must realize, Mr Chairman, that I am under 
my bosses and if the bosses say “no” it is a “no”. I have no right’ and ‘as 
I said the Ministry of Defence had taken a decision that no figures would be 
given out’. Mr Oda summed up the interview sadly: ‘it is rather a shameful 
thing to see year after year a report coming again that the Auditor General 
of the Republic of Uganda who is empowered to examine all the accounting 
books of the Republic of Uganda has no access to such things. It does not 
look very nice at all in the face of the outside world.’ The rule of law had 
taken yet another step on the way out. 

The President was informed that the Committee’s inquiries into the gross 
overspending had been thus obstructed, and certainly two days before Obote 
left for the Commonwealth Heads of State’ Confereence in Singapore in Janu- 
ary 1971, Amin and Obote had a final and stormy meeting. The outside world 
in Uganda was very aware of the fragile balances in the country. Without the 
army, the police and the General Service unit, Obote could not have closed 
the mouths of the people of Buganda, and of the Uganda Makerere students, 
most of whom were resisting strongly, for all the loud noises made by the 
National Union of Students consonant with the new political culture. Know- 
ledge of ministerial over-spending and corruption in high places could only add 
substance to the already current student criticisms of ‘notorious politi- 
cians’. The mood of the students was ripe for this kind of criticism since the 
previous President of the Makerere Students’ Guild, a Ugandan, and generally 
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though to be a strong Obote man, had been overthrown by vote of the Students’ 
General Assembly on 28 August 1969 for his mishandling of student guild 
finances. 

In an interview in an Independent Television programme shown in Britain 
after the Amin coup in February 1971, Mr Onama, ex-Minister of Defence, 
with a dart in one hand and a glass of beer in the other, denied all knowledge 
of the massive debt in his Ministry and of the huge overseas order for ammuni- 
tion that Mr Oda was seen inquiring about. In the same programme we 
watched the road-running methods of recruitment into Amin’s army. Despite 
the dire reputation of the Ugandan army, very many of the Makerere students 
responded more than favourably to the general euphoria in Buganda on 25 
January 1971 when it was known that Dr Obote had been overthrown in an ~ 
apparently bloodless coup. 

‘Comparisons are being made’, wrote a member of the Makerere academic 
staff, on 5 February, ‘between this coup, the 1966 coup and the attempted 
assassination on 9 December 1969, and the balance sheet of the last 12 days 
compared more than favourably with the others.” And Amin himself ‘zoomed 
up to the Library roundabout, turned about and drove off waving and smiling 
to those leaning out of windows, standing in doorways and ambling along the 
sidewalks.’ 


THE ‘NATIVE CLERK’ IN COLONIAL 
i WEST AFRICA 


JONATHAN DERRICK 


IN THE COURSE of research into the history of Douala, the main city of former | 
French Cameroun, under the French Mandate, I was able to use a most useful 
book written by a distinguished son of that city, Jacques Kuoh Moukouri. In 
more recent years a leading civil servant, he was a prominent clerk in the col- 
onial government service, in which the Duala tribe, the one with most advanced 
education in Cameroun under French Mandate, had a major role. The book, 
Doigts Notrs,! is a reminiscence of the life of a clerk in colonial government 
service, drawn from his own experiences and those of others. 

This book raises the question of how much else had been recorded about 
clerks in the colonial set-up: not only clerks, but also other African junior staff 
of the colonial governments and the big firms. There are constant references 
to them in literature, in Cameroun, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Dahomey and other 
former colonies of various European rulers. But have there been detailed 
studies of their work by themselves or others? It seems there have been very 
few. One Gold Coast interpreter in government service in Nigeria, originally 
a carpenter and then, from 1914 to 1929, interpreter at Abakaliki, has recorded 
his career.? But academic studies seem not to have been attempted. 

Such studies are called for, to add to understanding of colonial Africa by 
examining the junior staff who were indispensable to colonial government and 
commerce, and were a noticeable and important, separate group of Africans 
in the colonial system, definitely distinct from real and artificial chiefs, from 
African soldiers and policemen, and from the mass of ordinary Africans. They 
were even more distinct from the senior staff, who in government service were 
almost wholly European following the systematic exclusion of Africans from 
senior posts in British West Africa in the 1890s3 and similar measures in other 
colonies. In the private sector, the situation was perhaps never quite so clear- 
cut. But in the colonial civil services the expatriate ‘senior service’ was very 
much segregated from what was called in Gold Coast the ‘Native Subordinate 
Service’.4 


The author was formerly on the staff of the University of Ilorin, Nigeria, where an earlier version 
of this paper was discussed as well as at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London University. 


l. Published in Montreal, 1963, later republished by CLE, Yaounde. I also interviewed M. 
Kuoh Moukouri. 

2. R. Cudjoe, ‘Some Reminiscences of a Senior Interpreter’, The Nigerian Field, Vol. XVIII, No. 
4, October 1953, pp. 148~164. 

3. Many works have described this process, e.g. L. Spitzer, The Creoles of Sierra Leone (1974), 
pp. 64-9, and D. Kimble, A Political History of Ghana 1850~1928 (1963), p. 98 ff. 

4. Kimble, op. cit., p. 101. 
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In the latter service in every colony the clerks were not the only category 
of staff, but they were a very important one, especially in view of the great 
amount of paper work in colonial administration (it happened that the occupa- 
tion of most of Africa coincided with the spread of the typewriter). The clerks 
and typists included specialized accounts clerks, important for the firms, and 
the Court Clerks whose role was particularly vital in parts of Nigeria under 
British rule. The African civil service also included the important category 
of Interpreters, of whom some, in French Cameroun, were also clerks while 
others, there and elsewhere, concentrated on the role of intermediary between 
the indigenous people and the monoglot ruler of empire. 

The junior government service also included school teachers and medical 
staff. These were most important but their specialized work put them in a 
category somewhat apart from the clerical staff. Teachers were for long 
employed less by the government than by the missions, who were also the sole 
employers of another important category of African junior staff: ‘native’ pas- 
tors, evangelists and catechists. The rise of the teaching profession in West 
Africa therefore belongs in part to Church history. 

Clerical and other office staff can be singled out for special study. They 
were many, and vital. They did far more for the European masters than 
merely type and file letters. Those at the Secretariats were possibly confined 
more to such a role. But in isolated government posts the clerk could count 
for more. Those of the Technical Departments such as the Posts and Tele- 
graphs and the railways helped run vital services, supervised by Europeans who 
were relatively few and far between. In the administrative service, the clerk 
was directly under a European District Officer or Commandant or other offi- 
cial. But a large office could be effectively in the hands of a clerk for long 
periods, because of the European official’s touring, leaves, illness, pressing 
duties or—as in a case well described by Kuoh Moukouri—laziness. 

Many allusions in published works confirm the importance of the clerks. 
But they have not received the scholarly attention given to chiefs, and to the 
colonial rulers themselves. They deserve comparable attention in the study 
of colonial government, while in the study of companies, for which Professor 
Hopkins called some years ago,5 attention should be paid to those Africans who 
typed the firms’ letters, kept their books, locked their stores, found their files, 
and may well have done much of the work of outlying branches and stations. 

A few writers have given such people, in commercial and government ser- 
vice, a little attention. One Ibo clerk in the British Administration in Nigeria, 
Chukwuemeka Azikiwe (1879-1958), had the fortune to have a famous son, 
who wrote about him in My Odyssey and commented: ‘The fact that my father’s 
colleagues in Zungeru were Nigerians and other West Africans, and that these 


5. A. G. Hopkins, ‘Imperial Business in Africa’, Journal of African History, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 
pp. 29-48, and Vol. XVII, No. 2, pp. 267—290 (1976). 
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Nigerians represented the country, taught me a lasting lesson. Although they 
represented many linguistic groups, yet they worked together and enhanced 
efficiency in the administrative machinery of government. This was proof that 
unity could be achieved by the sanctions of authority’. 

Early in his nationalist career Nnamdi Azikiwe was supported by clerks and 
other junior staff; his West African Pilot, according to J. S. Coleman, became 
‘the champion of clerks, artisans and teachers’.?_ This followed naturally from 
the traditional attitude of the educated Nigerians to colonial rule. Among the 
communities of educated people, according to Coleman, the clerk ‘achieved an 
exalted position in the new urban social structure. He was literally and figura- ‘ 
tively closest to the European; he was able to approximate the European’s man- 
ner of living, speech, dress and behaviour; he was the most highly paid in the 
new medium of exchange; and he was the most educated. In short, the clerk 
had become a superman: the keeper of the keys, the symbol of power, the 
object of emulation.’® 

This is in fact a considerable exaggeration. But it points to a true major 
fact about the African clerical staff under colonialism: they were an important 
section of the Western-educated communities, which were then small min- 
orities. In fact, clerks were among the founders of some elite communities, 
and their story is part of the general story of the growth of Western-trained 
elites in West Africa. 

As government junior staff were so important in the Western-educated elites 
in their early days, naturally Professor Ayandele had a word for them in his 
vehement critique of those elites in Nigeria: 


‘Now in the colonial period, though they were in the lower echelons of 
the civil service, the Nigerian members of this institution were a part of 
the colonial government, wielding powers and influence over the masses, 
sometimes greater than those being wielded by the white rulers. For the 
point should be stressed that the pinches of colonial rule were felt by the 
masses from the hands of the letter-writer, the sanitary-inspector, the police- 
man, the warrant chief, the court clerk, the interpreter or even the white 
man’s cook-steward and the tax gatherer. They were the veritable 
oppressors.’9 


Though grotesquely exaggerated in general, Ayandele’s study makes a valid 
point here. No one doubts that the African junior staff of the colonial rulers 
not only worked hard to enforce colonial rule and its most oppressive aspects 
but even added to the Europeans’ oppression. 
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In fact, the role of the clerk is not mysterious. It was a dual, ambiguous 
role. He was from the educated class which criticized colonial rule and was 
eventually to end it; and, commonly, he shared its ideas. At the same time, 
he helped materially to enforce colonial rule, usually over Africans not of his 
own ethnic group. Kuoh Moukouri has described well the difficult position 
of the government clerk: hated by fellow Africans of other tribes as the white 
' man’s sergeant or foreman, but despised or suspected by the white employer 
also. 


Who served as clerks? 

From the earliest days of Western education in Africa, a number of the boys 
(not, in those days, of the girls) who received at least something like a full 
primary education were recruited for clerical work. As colonial rule expanded 
from the 1880s, the centres of early educational advance—particularly the older 
British West African colonies of Sierra Leone, Gold Coast and Lagos—con- 
tinued for some time to provide many clerical staff, until the spread of edu- 
cation in other areas diversified the areas of recruitment. 

Clerks were among the most important educated Africans in the early stages 
of educational advance in any area. That does not mean, however, that edu- 
cational progress in practice depended closely on the need for literate junior 
staff. Certainly governments and business firms wanted education for Africans 
primarily to be able to recruit ‘clerks, foremen, artisans, telegraphists, inter- 
preters, printers, and such—the non-commissioned officers of administration 
and of a new industrial labour force’.!© But education was seldom in fact 
restricted to meeting such needs. 

Least of all was it so restricted in the British West African colonies of the 
19th century, with their liberal educational policies. Then, too, Africans 
could obtain high posts in the colonial service. For that service, and other 
sorts of livelihood, they received education as much as their means could 
afford, including training in Britain as doctors and lawyers.!!_ But clerks were 
of course still needed. The Creoles of Sierra Leone produced clerks for the 
British from early days, such as William Dixon and William Smith (who, in 
1850, became Registrar of the Mixed Court)!? in the first half of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Later they served the British governments, and commercial firms along 
the West Coast, in clerical posts as well as in other considerably higher govern- 
ment posts. Walter Lewis went to work as Chief Clerk in Lagos on its annex- 
ation in 1881.13 Other clerks stayed in Sierra Leone, such as J. E. Dawson, 
Chief Clerk in the Secretariat in the 1890s.!4 But the Sierra Leone Creoles 
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were noted by then for their migration all over West Africa, for private business 
on their own account and for service as clerks, telegraphists, and other 
employees. 

Many Creoles were Yoruba (called Aku in Freetown) and returned in the 
19th century to Lagos and Abeokuta. The early elites there were therefore 
closely linked with those in Freetown. In Gold Coast the elite, largely trained 
at mission schools as elsewhere, was mainly indigenous, Fante in particu- 
lar. This numerous elite suffered, like the Creole and Saro (‘Sierra Leonean’) 
communities in Sierra Leone and Lagos, from the systematic exclusion of 
Africans from all but junior posts in government service in the 1890s, men- 
tioned above. 

This left only the junior service open to Africans in government employ- 
ment. But just then the colonial expansion led to many more openings in that 
service. In 1913 a British writer said of the Creoles: ‘Already they are filling 
practically all the clerkships and subordinate offices in the Government Service. 
These natives of Sierra Leone have spread from their first settlements, and the 
Government, no less than the great mercantile firms, is dependent on them in 
the Gold Coast and in Northern and Southern Nigeria.’!5 While it was true 
that Creoles had important posts in the Gold Coast, the Gold Coasters them- 
selves also migrated as clerks, as Sierra Leoneans did, to Nigeria. 

At the turn of the century a Gold Coaster, Joseph Anthony Mensah, was 
Clerk to the Legislative Council and Confidential Clerk to the Government 
in Lagos.!6 Other Gold Coasters were prominent in the government of 
Iboland. The Court Clerks, who often controlled the ‘Native Courts’ on 
which British misrule depended for decades in that area, were, with the inter- 
preters, ‘mostly men from the coastal communities, Onitsha, Sierra Leone and 
the then Gold Coast’.}7. Many Gold Coast clerks worked for long in Northern 
Nigeria. 

In the early 20th century, for a reason indicated above, ‘Saro’ Yorubas in 
Nigeria were not always easily distinguishable from Sierra Leoneans; close 
family links could make it difficult to tell if some clerks in Northern Nigeria 
were Southern Nigerian or Sierra Leonean. The hero of Joyce Cary’s Mister ` 
Johnson sounds like such a person. Other Creole-Saro clerks in real life were 
prominent in the service of government and firms in Northern Nigeria. Over 
Nigeria as a whole, older areas of education provided such staff at first, includ- 
ing Lagos, the home, for example, of Adeniji Adele (1893-1964; a surveyor 
as well as a clerk, transferred to the Secretariat in Lagos in 1937, where he 
became Chief Clerk and later Acting Assistant Secretary);!8 and Onitsha, 
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whence the elder Azikiwe went to work in Northern Nigeria at Lokoja, 
Zungeru and Kaduna. 

Later the spread of education meant that there were many more Ibo clerks, 
in the Northern Region particularly. But it was long before they and Yorubas 
replaced the non-Nigerian clerks. One working in 1933 is mentioned in a 
reference which is typical of the historians’ bias mentioned above: Heussler 
quotes a British official writing about ‘Mr William Rufus Lawson of the Gold 
Coast’, who had written to the Lt-Governor criticizing a British official.!9 It 
is no doubt useful to know about British officials’ general dislike and distrust 
of their clerks; but some would like to know about Mr Lawson and his side 
of the matter! He was doubtless of the well known West Coast family of 
Lawson, originating from Togo. 

In Nigeria, probably, the clerk almost always worked well away from his 
home area, except for those in the government and commercial offices in 
Lagos. Further studies could confirm this impression, which emerges from 
other parts of colonial West Africa also. 

Sierra Leoneans and other Gold Coasters worked for British firms in areas 
which did not come under British rule. In the Congo Free State there were 
a number a clerks from British West Africa. But indigenes of French colonies 
predominated among the junior staff of government and of French firms there, 
as did German colonies’ indigenes in these colonies and with German firms 
there. In French West Africa, however, Senegal played the role of Sierra 
Leone in British West Africa. Senegalese clerks served all over the area con- 
quered from the 1880s, joined by staff from Dahomey, where there was an edu- 
cated elite, consisting partly of ‘Brazilians’ like those of Lagos, by the late 19th 
century. In French West Africa as a whole, thanks to those areas of early 
advance, Western education was probably at no time effectively restricted by 
the government to minimal needs for literate staff, even though a Circular of 
Governor-General Carde in 1924 spoke of training ‘local agents strictly necess- 
ary to the needs of the colony’ in each colony.?° But such a restrictive policy 
may well have been effective in some colonies, for Senegalese and Dahomean 
clerks were necessary to some for decades—-Dahomeans in Ivory Coast and 
Niger, for example. 

Senegalese also served in French Equatorial Africa, for the same reason— 
very limited educational facilities for local Africans; but the small early 
Gabonese elite produced clerical staff. In the Belgian Congo education was 
more widespread, though restricted in level, and local clerks were probably 
employed for the most part by the 1920s, though it was still reported then that 
‘A number of natives from West Africa are working in Kinshasa offices’.?! 
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In German Togo and Kamerun, coastal peoples whose education had begun 
before colonial rule and expanded greatly then predominated in the African 
civil service. The Ewes of Togo and the Dualas of Cameroun continued to 
be the elite peoples under French rule later. The Togo elite—Ewes and 
coastal people of mixed outside origin—had to seek employment outside the 
small territory of Togo as well as within it. The Dualas, a small but influential 
ethnic group, were very important in the cadre local indigène of the French 
Cameroun administration, working all over the territory; they did not work out- 
side the territory much, but some worked in Chad. In Cameroun, education 
in other areas brought other tribes into the civil service, apparently to out- 
number Dualas there by the 1930s, as indicated by Gazette notices of staff 
appointments. 

In some other areas slow or nonexistent educational progress helped ensure 
that clerical employees in many areas were from outside until the 1940s or 
later. Examples in French Africa have been noted. The case of Northern 
Nigeria was special. The passionate Indirect-Rulers who wanted virtually no 
Western education there had to accept the consequence, that they would always 
remain dependent on Southern Nigerian and other West African clerks. They 
did not like these, far from it: Lugard and the educated Nigerians were enem- 
ies, and Lugard was more sympathetic to them than people like Temple.?? But 
it was considered better to employ Southern Nigerian junior staff—treated -as 
a necessary evil, and segregated from the Hausa population in the Sabon 
Garis—than alter the small Northern schooling system, which, as Lugard said 
in 1918, had by then produced ‘not a single clerk or artisan for the Government 
service’ in the North.23 


The clerk and his own people 

In Kano, Miss Perham said in the 1930s, ‘The southerners, with their 
European clothes and furniture, their churches, clubs, and close political affi- 
liation with the south, remain an exotic and unloved colony’.24 They were 
‘unloved’ by the British, who saw how the clerks recruited from the elite com- 
munities naturally followed the customs, much influenced by education and 
Christianity, of those communities. 

‚Cultural as well as family ties bound most clerks more closely to Lagos, Free- 
town, Accra, Porto-Novo, Dakar, Douala or Lomé than to the places where 
they often served. They obtained newspapers from those places, went back 
there on leave, went back to marry and retire there. 

As for their standing among their people at home, Coleman’s comment, 
quoted earlier, is a major overstatement. A clerk was no doubt a grand figure 


22. M. Perham, Lugard: the Years of Authority (1968), pp. 490 ff. 
23. Ibid., p. 507, quoting Lugard. 
24. M. Perham, Native Administration in Nigeria (1937), p. 102. 
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in the first stage of introduction of Western schooling, but not for long after- 
wards, at least not in the British territories. In the 19th century clerks rose 
to far higher rank in government service, or transferred to other lines of work 
and did well there. The Sierra Leonean customs clerk T. H. Spilsbury later 
became a doctor.25 J. Bright Davies, also from Sierra Leone, worked as a 
Treasury clerk there but later as an independent newspaper editor in Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria.2 Thomas Hutton-Mills, in Gold Coast 
Colony, became a lawyer after working as a clerk and being sacked.?? 

After the exclusion of Africans from senior posts, clerks could not rise high 
in government service. But many had apparently preferred to improve them- 
selves in other ways anyway, and these other ways remained possible. It seems 
that European firms may not have practised a ‘colour bar’ as rigid as the govern- 
ment’s even though their branch and area managers were almost always white, 
if not always, in West Africa in the 20th century until the 1950s. Further 
research seems necessary to establish how far Africans could be in charge of 
the firms’ branches and produce-buying stations in that era and if they could 
thus have responsibilities greater than Africans had in government service. At 
first glance it seems a clerk then still had better prospects in the service of 
the firms. Moses O. Coker of Abeokuta was a clerk in the Lagos Secretariat, 
in the office of a Nigerian Railway Storekeeper, and then with the firm of 
Pickering and Berthoud and with the Nigerian lawyer Kitoyi Ajasa; then, in 
1898, he entered the service of J. J. Horsfield & Co, expatriate ‘General 
Merchants’, and in 1903 he became their Agent in Nigeria, succeeding two 
Europeans.28 Other examples can be found up to the 1920s, at least. 

But very many clerks preferred to go into private business, and not only 
clerks with the firms, to whom their clerical work was a good preparation for 
independent business. In British West Africa many such people succeeded 
well throughout the colonial period. In the 19th century there were J. H. 
Thomas, who was a bookeeper for the Company of African Merchants in his 
native Sierra Leone and left to become an independent merchant in 1872, and 
during a flourishing commercial career became mayor of Freetown eight times 
between 1905 and 1915;?9 and T. H. Doherty, born in Lagos in 1866, first a 
clerk and then a flourishing independent importer with stores in several 
Nigerian towns.3° Later, Arthur Williamson O’Dwyer, born in Sierra Leone 
in 1861, retired in 1906 from government service in Nigeria after a successful 
career as clerk, paymaster and postmaster (trained in Post Office work in 
Britain), and became an auctioneer and did other business at Calabar.3! In 


25. Fyfe, op. cit., p. 348. 

26. Ibid., pp. 413, 459; Makers of Modern Africa, p. 113. 

27. Kimble, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

28. A. Macmillan, Red Book of West Africa (1920; Cass Reprint 1968), p. 106. 
29. Ibid., p. 269. 

30. Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

31. Ibid., p. 124. 
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Gold Coast, Winifried Tete-Ansa (1889-1941) worked as a clerk for business 
firms and then went into business himself.32 

In French colonies Africans had fewer opportunities in commerce, but in 
Cameroun a Duala who was a clerk in the German period, Erdmann Njo Etéki 
(1882-1957), became a famous businessman under French rule. Another 
such Duala clerk, Adolf Lotin Same (1881-1946), became even more famous 
as a clergyman. But elsewhere in French Africa, except for Senegal, Africans 
could not advance into prestige professions as easily as in British West 
Africa. In the exceptional circumstances of Senegal, Galandou Diouf, who 
started as a clerk, became a leading politician in the colonial era.33 In British 
territories clerks still advanced to become lawyers in the 20th century. In 
Gold Coast Hutton-Mills’s example was followed, for example, by J. A. 
Mensah, mentioned earlier who retired from government service after a very 
successful clerical career to study at the Middle Temple, practising later at 
Elmina and Sekondi.34 

All these examples show that, for elite West Africans, clerical work was 
always seen as an inferior sort of job, ideally a stepping stone to better jobs 
or professions. ‘Those who remained clerks in the Freetown and Lagos of the 
1920s, with all their African lawyers, doctors and merchants, seemed surely 
rather small fry. However, many men could not advance beyond clerical 
work, though they were probably all keen that their sons should. 

And, for those who remained in clerical or other ‘subordinate service’ work, 
it offered a good ideal. It had its disadvantages: one often had to work far 
from home, and under Europeans who could be like the racialist who insulted 
Chukwuemeka Azikiwe and hastened the latter’s early retirement.3> But the 
pay, though it sounds little today—in Gold Coast the starting rate in 1913 was 
£36 p.a.36—-was better than many alternative incomes. Then, as now, the pri- 
vate sector could at times offer better prospects; but, for many school-leavers, 
government clerical service was almost a necessity. 

Coleman is no doubt right in saying that the clerk had prestige from working 
near the European rulers. He knew them better than the independent lawyers 
and editors could. He had access to secrets and might often have passed them 
on. There may have been many other cases besides the publicized one in 
Nigeria of ‘Secret Document’ F. O. Coker, the P & T employee and trade union 
leader, tried in 1946 for reproducing a confidential document (he was freed 
on appeal).37 Besides secret information, clerks could give anticolonial pro- 
testers overt information about areas far from the centres of protest on the 


32. A. G. Hopkins, ‘Economic Aspects of Political Movements in Nigeria and in the Gold Coast, 
1918-1939, Journal of African History, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1966, pp. 133-152. 

33. G. Wesley Johnson, The Emergence of Black Politics in Senegal, pp. 146-7. 

34, Red Book..., p. 220. 

35. Azikiwe, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

36. Kimble, op. cit., pp. 101-2. 

37. W. Ananaba, The Trade Union Movement in Nigeria, pp. 68-70. 
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coast. That they usually sympathized with their close kin who made the anti- 
colonial protests is probable. In Nigeria many clerks sympathized with 
Azikiwe after his return in 1936, as noted earlier, and about then, too, many 
followed I. T. A. Wallace-Johnson (himself a clerk in his early days, with the 
army Carrier Corps, a firm, and a law office) and his West African Youth 
League in Sierra Leone.38 

It is hardly necessary to stress the role of the clerks after the 1940s, when 
the elite gradually took over power, obviously including them. One nationalist 
demand expressed strongly at an early stage was for Africans to be able to ad- 
vance from the clerical to upper ranks in government service. Many soon did 
so, such as N. U. Akpan, a Third Class Clerk in 1946, Clerk of the Executive 
Council of Eastern Nigeria in 1955, Chief Secretary to the Eastern Region 
Government in 1966. By then, more than ever, clerical work had low status 
by the standards of vastly enlarged Western-educated communities. 


The clerk and other Africans 

Junior staff of the colonial government were, with the chiefs, the agents for 
enforcing the white rulers’ orders on people who were often without normal 
contact with any white official, Clerks proper transmitted orders to some 
people, and saw first those who came to call on the DO. Ticket office clerks 
for the railways, post office clerks, and clerks dealing with markets and trade 
licences had direct contact with ordinary local people for important daily needs. 
Produce inspection officials has a particularly important contact with those who 
- had to sell crops. 

The power such junior officials had was immense, except only when they 
worked among others as literate and alert as they were. Usually the clerk 
could order around illiterate and, of course, subject people on behalf of the 
Europeans. Many inevitably exploited the abundant opportunities they had 
to oppress and rob their fellow Africans. 

Worst, perhaps, were the Court Clerks of the South-East of Nigeria. They 
were an essential part of the untraditional Native Court system, and were often 
the only literates operating it, so that they could easily distort the records of 
cases in return for bribes. Their corruption and cruelty became extreme.?9 

The colonial rulers were not well placed to criticize such oppressive behav- 
iour, which was widespread, for it arose inevitably from the system installed 
by them. It was even convenient for them to blame oppression on their 
African subordinates. But one can agree with them that those subordinates 
did often show sheer criminal inclinations in their dealings with fellow Africans. 

Also, for most Africans the local clerks and other junior staff of the govern- 
ment were strangers, from other areas in the same colony or from another col- 
ony. How did they feel about African strangers enforcing the orders of 
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European strangers? Doubtless resentment at colonial rule was focussed often 
on its stranger-African agents. But in Northern Nigeria the situation was 
subtly different. The British, aiming with some success at an alliance with 
the Hausa-Fulani rulers, shared with them a common contempt for the clerks 
from other areas. In the early days, at least, they were often placed under 
the Emirate courts. In 1913 two clerks were flogged by order of such a court; 
protests reached Parliament in London, and Lugard deplored such acts, 
considering British officials treated some clerks with ‘gross injustice’.1° 

In the 1940s, Northern Nigerian leaders expressed strong resentment at the 
clerks and other such junior staff in their Region; many were by then from 
Eastern Nigeria. The sentiments of people such as Abubakar Imam‘! on the 
subject were echoed by the British, and the British and the Northern Peoples 
Congress (NPC) government after 1952 co-operated in the ‘Northernization’ 
programme to replace the Eastern and other non-Northern junior officials. It 
is very difficult to tell whether the views of NPC politicians and, until 1960, 
their British allies reflected any genuine popular ill-feeling against the southern 
clerks. There may have been some, and—as in some other areas—traders 
came from the same areas as clerks. But although the hideous massacres of 
Eastern Nigerians in September 1966 were attributed by many foreign writers 
to accumulated resentment at Ibo traders and Ibo clerks, this can be seriously 
doubted.4? 

Similarly, there may possibly have been popular feeling against an immigrant 
minority prominent in both clerical and commercial positions, like the Ibos in 
Northern Nigeria, behind the brutal expulsions of Dahomeans, for long promi- 
nent in such positions, from Ivory Coast (1958) and Niger (1963). But it is 
only a possibility. The real feelings of Africans about those among them who 
profited most under colonialism may not have been what Europeans wishfully 
thought. 

However, it is possible that nationalism based on centres of early elites such 
as Accra, Lagos and Dakar was discouraged in many other areas where clerks 
coming from those centres were seen as agents of colonialism. Did either rail- 
waymen or other widely dispersed staff drawn from areas of advanced national- 
ism spread the anti-colonial message to other areas? After the 1940s, perhaps, 
but at first sight apparently not in the earlier decades. One can imagine an 
Ibo victim of a rapacious Gold Coast Court Clerk being unimpressed by the 
clerk’s support for the National Congress of British West Africa in the 1920s. 


40. Perham, Lugard, Vol. H, pp. 603-4. 

41. Quoted in Coleman, op. cit., pp. 300—1. 

42. In Nigeria I was taken to task for citing, as a possible theory, the view that the ‘pogroms’ 
in the North had had such a basis. Possibly they should indeed be seen as a mere politically moti- 
vated atrocity for which the political crisis of 1966 is a sufficient explanation. Maybe all theories 
of ‘underlying resentment’ to explain crimes against minorities (Jews, Armenians, etc.) are 
questionable. 
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The employees of the firms were probably not so oppressive as those of the 
government in most of West Africa. Commercial necessity would normally 
preclude excessive ill-treatment of suppliers and customers, especially when 
there were many firms competing for abundant purchases and custom, as in 
Kano in the 1912-14 groundnut boom. Competition was in fact normal, for 
the palm oil trade for example.43 Successful combinations by firms, as for 
Northern Nigeria groundnut buying from 1926 to 193944 could allow their 
employees to harass and rob people, as many government employees did. Any 
situation where people were helpless before produce-buying firms or Levantine 
traders, such as that in French West Africa described by Suret-Canale*#3 could 
allow this to happen. Produce inspection offered ideal opportunities for 
extortion.46 In the monstrous Concessionary Company system in French 
Equatorial Africa, companies’ clerks had as much opportunity for malpractice 
as any government clerk, if not more. But quite often the firm’s clerks had 
an interest in good relations with the local communities. 


The clerk and the colonial rulers 

Junior African staff of the colonial rulers usually served them very well. 
They helped enforce the subjection of the illiterate majority, and if they 
illtreated these, this perhaps drew wrath on them rather than on the 
Europeans. All rulers of empire practice ‘divide and rule’, and many have 
found it useful to use one section of a people to rule over others. Surely the 
position of the clerks was ideal from the viewpoint of the white rulers of Africa? 
What better subordinates could they want? 

It seems odd to find that, in reality, colonial rulers treated their African 
subordinate staff with suspicion and hostility. Comments recorded on the 
‘native clerk’ are commonly disparaging. One reason was certainly frequent 
embezzlement and corruption among clerks. This in turn could have been due 
partly to the distance and hostility between the white masters and the clerk 
in a system where the subordinate could often see no compelling moral reason 
for respecting alien government property. Robbing the till might even have 
seemed an act of patriotic resistance (but it might simply have satisfied more 
basic urges). 

Ill-feeling between white boss and African clerk were common. Kuoh 
Moukouri gives examples, and the end of the elder Azikiwe’s career is 
another. According to Heussler, British officials in Northern Nigeria 
complained of ‘irresponsible but vociferous’ clerks.47 


43. See, e.g., R. Gore-Clough, Oi Rivers Trader (1972), passim. 
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47. Heussler, op. cit., p. 166. 
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But the same author says that some officials so disliked the writing of official 
reports ‘that the task was left to clerks’, and one made the Second-Class Clerk 
draft the annual report for a Division.48 This no doubt happened in other 
territories, too. But the clerks who did so much of the work were treated as 
suspect. Was this just normal human ingratitude to the subordinate who does 
the hard work? ‘There must also have been, always, the normal colonial 
European view of educated Africans. Clerks, like teachers, editors and law- 
yers, seemed insubordinate: they stood up for their rights and demanded better 
treatment for themselves and others. This was enough to cause bad relations 
with the white bosses. 

The Europeans, also, probably always knew or suspected that the clerk’s 
heart lay with his people in Lagos or Cape Coast or Douala, with their 
churches, newspapers, meetings, protests, sons at Lincoln’s Inn, petitions to 
Governors, everything else that so upset the DO in his little unspoilt kingdom; 
and that the clerk shared the aspirations for change which would put him in 
the chair where the DO sat. 

It is ironic that the elites whose loyalty is so well described in Ayandele’s 
book were so despised and rejected by their white rulers. All of these kept 
Africans almost wholly to a subordinate level, as already noted, until the 
1940s. One reason besides the cruder racialism which led to the creation of 
the whites-only Tower Hill reservation in Freetown early in the 20th century 
and other such segregated areas later, was the refusal of the British, French 
and Germans to trust Africans to hold responsible posts in the colonial set-up. 

It has already been suggested that the firms may have had a less rigid attitude 
in this respect. This is uncertain, and a comparison of the firms and colonial 
governments is difficult, as there were more firms, varying in size, and the 
responsibilities of Africans who headed firms’ outlying stations, depots and 
branches varied greatly. One can only say that Africans did run such instal- 
lations. In 1921 John Holt received a protest letter from the head of its ‘Imo 
River’ trading station, D. D. Africanus Coker (apparently a Sierra Leonean); 
he said other Africans ran ‘factories’ also, but protested vehemently at racialism © 
in employment with firms.49 Undoubtedly the firms were often similar to the 
governments in their attitude to African staff, including clerks. 

The exclusion of Africans from the ‘senior service’ under the colonial 
governments was a major elite grievance in the 20th century. In the 1950s 
it was a major element in nationalist protests in Nigeria,’ French Cameroun?! 
and elsewhere. Naturally clerks supported protests whose eventual success 
gave them greatly improved prospects. 


48. Ibid., p. 85 and n. 
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Earlier clerks had made their own professional protests. In 1919 almost all 
the government clerks in Accra, including the Chief Clerk in the Secretariat 
(F. J. Ribeiro), signed a petition to the Secretary of State in Britain, calling 
for the recall of Mr R. A. Slater, Colonial Secretary in the Gold Coast; they 
accused him, among other things, of not backing their claim for a 20 per cent 

war bonus, and of being a ‘Negrophobist’.52 

` In Nigeria clerks and others formed a Southern Nigeria Civil Service Union 
in 1912, on the initiative of Henry Libert, transferred from Sierra Leone.53 In 
The Gambia government clerks, Gambians and Sierra Leoneans—the former 
being commonly ‘Aku’ Creoles with close ties to Freetown—-formed during the 
First World War a Gambia Native Defensive Union to negotiate for higher 
wages and look after the welfare of African civil servants.54 Such movements, 
however moderate, made clerks less docile tools of colonial rule than one might 
think. 

Clerks were also, one recalls finally, an important part of the Western trained 
elite which eventually undermined colonial rule and took over from it. They 
were not separate from the vocal protest leaders of earlier days; they were their 
brothers and cousins. Their relationship to colonial rule was a part of the edu- 
cated elite’s relationship to colonial rule. The way Africa evolved meant that 
power was passed by the Europeans to Western-educated Africans of whom 
many had been the indispensable junior office staff of colonial rule, while others 
were closely related to such men. Clerks’ service to the white rulers was a 
response to colonialism different from other responses by the Western- 
trained—but how different, really? Did any of the early elite communities 
ever criticize or reject the ‘collaborationist’ response of their offspring who 
became clerks? 


52. Kimble, op. cit., p. 103. 
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FRENCH ATTITUDES TO EMPIRE AND THE 
ALGERIAN WAR’ 


CHRISTOPHER HARRISON 


THIS ARTICLE has two aims, one general and one specific. The first is to throw 
some more light on French attitudes to Empire, and the second is to examine 
the proposition that it was the peculiar ‘consensus’ of such attitudes that more 
than anything else was responsible for the traumas of decolonization in the 
1950s in Indo-China, Morocco, Tunisia but above all in Algeria. 

French attitudes to Empire during the Ird Republic (1871-1940) have been 
analysed in some detail by Brunschwig, Girardet and Ageron who have pre- 
sented a clear picture of a strong and disproportionally powerful ‘Parti Col- 
onial’ exploiting French self-doubts, economic anxieties and the Napoleonic 
tradition of the ‘civilising mission’ to create a mood of chauvinistic expan- 
sionism which was the dynamic force behind the creation of the French Empire 
in Africa and Asia. However, the attitudes of the ‘Parti Colonial’ were by no 
means representative of the whole of France, leaving some Frenchmen indig- 
nant and an even greater number indifferent.! 

Vichy France, the mauvaise conscience of the twentieth century French ex- 
perience, has only recently started seriously to emerge from the polite cloud 
of humbug that denied that it existed at all except as a background to the Resis- 
tance. Thus whilst much is known about the role played by the colonies as 
the only concrete reality of ‘Free France’ much less is known about the colonies 
as an expression of Vichy France.? 

That the humiliation of 1940 cast a long shadow over the [Vth Republic 
(1946-58) and that the colonies, now constituted as the Union francaise offered 
a chink of light in an otherwise sombre view of France’s position in the world 
is difficult to doubt. Yet by 1960 almost all the colonies were either indepen- 
dent or well on their way to becoming so. What then was the nature of the 
colonial commitment of these years? 

It was above all the Algerian question that put France’s commitment to her 
colonies to the test. Although severely shaken by the war in Indo-China and 
the troubles in Morocco and Tunisia, faith in the need to maintain ‘Algerie 
francaise’ was widely shared in 1954, Algeria, after all was the jewel of 
France’s empire. Invaded by the French in 1830, by 1954 its population in- 
cluded over a million settlers of European origin and represented France’s 
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_ single most important market. Since 1871 it was officially designated as part 
of Metropolitan France, divided into three departments, and ministerial res- 
ponsibility for Algeria was with the Minister of the Interior. Strategically it 
was of vital importance to France’s position in the Mediterranean—and the ap- 
peal of the Mediterranean as un bassin français was as potent as that of ‘la plus 
grande France’. Unlike the British settler colonies in Kenya and southern 
Africa, Algeria was very close to the metropole and communication between 
the two presented no problem. There was scarcely a single major French 
writer or painter who had not at some time gone to seek inspiration in the 
Algerian towns, countryside and people. Algerians were attracted in increas- 
ing numbers to metropolitan France doing manual jobs scorned by the French. 

All in all there were a great number of factors—both material and psychologi- 
cal—which contributed to the idea of Algérie française and which enabled 
Pierre Mendés-France, the Prime Minister who was elected to finish the war 
in Indo-China and who was negotiating with the Moroccan and Tunisian natio- 
nalists, to declare to the Assemblée Nationale in November 1954 and be 
applauded by all sides for saying so that, ‘Les départements d'Algérie... sont 
francais depuis longtemps et d’une manière irrévocable... Ici, cest la 
France.’4 

The concept of Algérie française was however an expression of unity that 
belied a great deal of tension. Indigenous Muslims had been consistently 
denied basic political rights and dispossessed of their best land by the ‘col- 
ons’. A rapid rise in the Muslim population between the wars accentuated 
the land problem and swelled the urban centres. The increasing immiseration 
of the Muslim populations was not matched by a corresponding enrichment of 
the European population. The numbers of Europeans living on the land dec- 
lined in the interwar years and their birthrate fell. As second and third gener- 
ation settlers grew up they suffered something of an identity crisis vis-a-vis 
the metropole. Thus there was tension on both sides and beneath the rhetoric 
and bombast the foundations of ‘Algérie francaise’ were far from stable.> 

This instability was compounded by the fragility of the IVth Republic itself 
which was incapable of imposing its will on either the European or Muslim 
populations, sacrificing lives, money and political credibility before it was 
finally destroyed by the Gaullist coup in Algiers in May 1958.6 De Gaulle 
however was incapable of—even if he was willing, which is far from certain—of 


3. 1954 French trade in milliards of francs; 
Export Import Balance 


Algeria 172-38 115-76 +56:62 
Morocco 77-63 51-30 +26-33 
Tunisia 42-02 28°75 +13°27 
W. Germany 123-13 119-69 + 3-44 
U.S.A. 54:07 133-31 —79-24 
Iraq 1-29 77:70 —76-41 
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breathing any more life into the body of Algérie française which in the latter 
stages of the war resembled closely a decapitated chicken striking out through 
its terrorist wing (OAS) in a senseless and despairing display of violence. 

Not only did the war play a crucial part in French political life but it also 
became symbolic of a number of global events: for some observers the Cold 
War, for others the birth of the Third World. When the war started. in 
November 1954 Ethiopia and Egypt were the only countries in Africa to have 
regained their independence from Europeans but by the time of the Evian 
peace treaty in July 1962 most of the former British and French colonies (with 
the major exception of Rhodesia) were independent. These facts are all of 
course well known, but they need to be emphasized to put this present essay 
in its proper context. 


The case for consensus 

Until the archives for this period are opened we cannot know the precise 
calculations of successive governments, the civil service, the army and various 
economic interest groups concerning the advantages of maintaining ‘Algérie 
française’. However, Tony Smith has recently attempted to pre-empt the 
researchers of the 21st century by arguing that such calculations are in any case 
less important than what he calls the ‘colonial consensus’ of France’s ‘collective 
consciousness’. 


‘Beneath the invective of political division’ in speeches of the country’s pol- 
itical leaders, [Smith finds] ‘A shared anguish... at the passing of national 
greatness, a shared belief that France should retain her independence in a 
hostile world, a shared fear that her inability to regain international rank 
would be the consequence of her own internal decadence... all brought to 
rest on the determination that the colonies, but particularly Algeria, remain 
French. Studies that obscure this common commitment foster a sort of col- ` 
lective amnesia that has seemed to set in since De Gaulle’s announcement 
of Algerian independence.’ ` 


5. In 1950 26,153 European families farmed 2,345,666 ha. of land and 630,732 Muslim families 
farmed 7,349,100 ha. of land. 
Muslim average annual population growth: 1921-26 45,000 p.a. 
1926-31 86,000 p.a. 
1931-36 112,000 p.a. 
1936-48 125,000 p.a. 
1948-54 128,000 p.a. 
European rural population: 1926 239,000 
1948 200,000 
1954 196,000 
(Source: C-R. Ageron, L’Histoire de l Algérie contemporaine, Vol 2, Paris, 1979, Part II, chs. 1-2, 
assim.) 
b, Successive governments of the IVth Republic were brought down on N. African policy. i) Men- 
dés-France defeated after vote of no-confidence in his N. African policy (6/2/55), ii) Bourges- 
Maunory defeated over Algerian policy (30/9/57), ili) Gaillard defeated after acceptance of US 
‘good offices’ in Franco-Tunisian dispute (15/4/58). Mollet’s government (Jan 1956-May 1957) 
could no longer be sure of a majority after the PCF and a section of the Radicals led by Mendès- 
France left ‘Front Republicain’ in protest against Mollet’s Algerian policy. 
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Smith argues that traditional arguments of the responsibility of ‘indecision, 
immobilism and division’ in the French body politic for the vicissitudes of deco- 
lonization are a result of this ‘collective amnesia’. Rather he suggests that the 
‘key obstacle’ to the French inability to settle the Algerian problem was “The 
colonial consensus which understood Algerian nationalism not so much in terms 
of the evolution of colonial society but more as a reflection of Anglo-American 
manoevures, communist machinations and, most basically of all, the incom- 
petent governance of the Fourth Republic.’ 


The case examined 

The case for consensus appears to have been largely inspired by the apparent 
paradox of Guy Mollet’s Socialist-Radical coalition government from whom a 
negotiated settlement to the war was widely expected, voting instead in March 
1956 to increase the military campaign. It is necessarily an impressionistic 
account that relies heavily on a selection of speeches from a variety of political 
leaders and a good dose of American social science. 

That the consensus did not extend beyond the political elite seems clear from 
a survey of French public opinion polls which reveals that the public at large 
was divided and despondent about the war, especially after the decision to call 
up reservists in the winter of 1955/6, and showed little evidence of the collec- 
tive determination to maintain Algérie française of which Smith speaks.§ 

The account which follows analyses the views of the metropolitan deputés 
as expressed in their election manifestos in three general elections in January 
1956, November 1958 and November 1962.9 This source provides a valuable 
insight into the views of a much wider political elite than Smith considers, and 
a more influential body of opinion than that consulted by opinion polls. Re- 
cent debates in the British Labour Party however serve as a salutary reminder 
of the variety of possible interpretations of the role of election manifestos. Al- 
though the practice in France of collecting and publishing the manifestos of 

‘all the deputies was initiated in the hope that it would oblige them to adhere 

closely to their manifestos, in practice deputies made good use of their parlia- 
mentary free will to navigate tight political corners. Rather than a sincere pro- 
fession de foi, as it was called, a manifesto represented a compromise between 
the author’s party policy, his personal beliefs, and what he considers to be in 
his best electoral interests, and was only one of a variety of possible ways of 
publicizing his views. As such, manifestos were neither necessarily wholly 
truthful nor wholly comprehensive statements of personal beliefs. 


7. T. Smith, The French stake in Algeria, 1945-62, Ithaca, 1978, pp. 127. The case for consensus 
x also argued in T. Smith, ‘Idealism and the People’s War; Sartre on Algeria’, Political Theory, 
ov. 1975. 

8. C-R. Ageron, ‘L’Opinion française devant la guerre d'Algérie’, Revue française d'Histoire 
d’Outre- Mer’ (1976). 

9. Recueil des textes authentiques des programmes et engagements électoraux des députés proclamés 
élus, Paris, 2 vols each 1956, 1958 & 1962. Page references will not be given. Manifestos are 
arranged by département and are easily located. 
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Such remarks are applicable to all manifestos. The peculiar constitutions 
of the IVth and Vth Republics in France require additional cautions. Under 
the IVth Republic deputies were elected from a party list for each department. 
Such a system often made it difficult to identify the individual behind the party 
policy, but the system that replaced it in 1958—the return of the single member 
constituency and two rounds of each election—sometimes made it impossible 
to identify the party policy behind the individual as politics were reduced to 
discussion of village water supplies leaving General de Gaulle to sort out the 
rest. The bewildering number of political parties and the wild fluctuations 
in their electoral fortunes complicate the problem still further. The sum re- 
sult of these qualifications 1s that quantification of the data now to be considered 
in this article is not only difficult but also often meaningless having only a cos- 
metically ‘scientific’ value.!° 

Because of the essential discontinuity of political life in post-Second World 
War France, attitudes towards the Algerian problem will be analysed themati- ` 
cally rather than according to party. The election of 1962, fought after the 
Evian Treaty and in quite a different mood to either of the two previous ones, 
is also considered separately and briefly as an epilogue. 

‘The incompetent governance of the IVth Republic’ | 

In 1956 many manifestos (especially to the right of the political spectrum) 
analysed France’s colonial problems in terms of the absence of a strong central 
government. The extreme right wing Poujadist movement provided the cru- 
dest exposition of this argument. The same manifesto was issued throughout 
France and under the banner heading ‘FRANCE IS ON THE EDGE OF 
COLLAPSE? It complained of, 


“The collapse of our Empire due to the venality and the cowardice of our 
governments who take their orders from foreigners and international finan- 
ciers, French Indo-China lost after a war that could have been avoided, the 
territories in India conceded without discussion ....As from now Tunisia and 
Morocco are no longer under our influence. Such is the balance sheet of 
the Bidaults, Pinays, Mendéses and the Faures. 

NOUS VOMISSONS LA POLITIQUE? 


(To the Poujadists all men of the systeme were equally culpable and under the 


10. In 1956 the Poujadists won 53 seats with 2,600,000 votes but in 1958 they failed to return 
a single candidate. Similarly the PCF won 150 seats in 1956 but held only 10 in 1958. The new 
Gaullist part-—UNR—formed after the May coup won 194 seats—and a near absolute majority—in 
the election of the same year. In all elections in France the number of minor parties is bewildering 
and even detailed accounts have to simplify: see ‘warning note’ in P. M. Williams, Politics in Post- 
War France (2nd ed, London, 1958) p. 446. This book, revised and reprinted as Crisis and 
Compromise; Politics in the IVth Republic, London, 1964, is the classic study of political life in 
the [Vth Republic, Lively accounts of the elections are contained in P. M. Williams and M. Harri- 
son, French Politicians and Elections, Cambridge 1970. See also T. Zeldin, Politics and Anger 
(Oxford 1979), ch. I, for a useful background discussion. 
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slogan of ‘Sortez les sortants? they campaigned for the return of the Estates 
General which had last been summoned in France in 1788.) 

Other parties of the right and centre made much of the importance of a strong 
government in rather more measured language. The Conservative ‘Indépen- 
dants et Paysans d’Action Sociale’ manifesto of Haute-Savoie stated succinctly 
that ‘The key to the North African problem lies in Paris and not in Rabat, 
Algiers or Tunis.” However it was the Gaullists (“Republicans Sociaux’ in 1956) 
who were the most consistent exponents of this argument and of their 15 mani- 
festos 9 argued in this way. 

The Radical, Socialist and Communist manifestos made much less of this ar- 
gument although some Socialist and Communist manifestos spoke of the 
specific culpability of ‘reactionary governments’. Thus in Mayenne the Social- 
ist manifesto deplored the fact that ‘Feeling too well the importance of our 

reactionary governments Algeria in its turn has risen against France’. 

' The ideological purity of the French Communist Party had been badly 
stained by its colonial record. (Several Radical manifestos reminded the elec- 
torate of how the Communists had approved the fierce repression of the Muslim 
demonstration in Setif on VE day 1945.) By 1956 such actions were conve- 
niently forgotten and the Communist manifestos were unequivocal and unani- 
mous in blaming the problems in North Africa on the complicity of the French 
government with a handful of powerful capitalists. In the second ‘circonscrip- 
tion’ of Rhône, a wine-producing region, the capitalists were identified with 
rare precision: “The sons of the vine-growers are being sent to their death in 
order to defend the interests of the large Algerian wine-producers who compete 
with the metropolitan wines and it is they, rather than the French producers 
that should be forced to uproot their vines as 80 per cent of the Algerian popu- 
lation doesn’t even drink wine.’ Whilst clearly generated by a substantial degree 
of self-interest, this manifesto was a rare reminder that Algeria was a Muslim 
country whose social habits had been formed, not so much by contact with the 
French, but by a much longer and a much closer association with Islam.!! 

In the election of 1958 the return of General de Gaulle was heralded by the 
Gaullist ‘Union pour la Nouvelle Republique’ and the Conservatives as the end 
of an era on debilitating factional politics. ‘The working population of French 
Muslims was in rebellion not against France but against les politiciens decadents’ 
(Gaullist manifesto of the eighth circonscription of Seine, my emphasis). The 
army had given ‘le coup d’arrét sur la pente de décadence’ (Gaullist manifesto 
ninth circonscription, Bouches du Rhéne). With the return of de Gaulle, ‘The 
new climate has made the hope of peace in Algeria shine out like a luminous 
rainbow’ (Conservative manifesto, fifth circonscription, Bouches du Rhéne). 


11. The Algerian wine producers (76 per cent increase in production 1924-35 compared with 
metropolitan 5 per cent increase) had always been resented by the metropolitan producers. 
Gaston Pastre, Secretary of the ‘Conféderation génerale des Vignerons’ warned in 1924, 
‘L'Algérie tuera le Midi.... Non, L’Algérie n’est pas la France... L’Algérie est differente de la 
France’, cited in Ageron, Histoire, pp. 487-9. 


m 
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Now it was up to the voter to exercise his common sense for ‘General de Gaulle 
is always right and if you want to be right vote without hesitation for the candi- 
date of the Rassemblement des ‘Ouis’. (Manifesto of one of the many small 
Gaullist groups successful in the 1958 election, fifth circonscription of Mosel- 
le). To such hysterical optimism Radicals, Socialists and Communists if they 
did not happen to share the same outlook could only shrug their shoulders as 
to deny the miraculous abilities of de Gaulle was to invite near certain defeat 
at the polls. 

It is the almost universal optimism of the manifestos of 1958 which is most 
striking when, domestic political developments apart, there was little obvious 
reason to be optimistic about the future. The country faced a worsening econ- 
omic situation. The Algerian nationalists, the FLN, had spread their cam- 
paign to metropolitan France and had rejected de Gaulle’s offer of ‘une paix 
des braves’ whilst in Algeria the army after four years of activity which had 
cost many lives and much money was still far from victory over a group of 
‘rebels’ whom official accounts claimed had no real basis of support amongst 
the indigenous population. The contrast between hopes of an early settlement 
and the reality of the continuation of the war for almost four more years, is 
a cruel one. Yet all the manifestos with the exception of a few dissenting 
voices shared in this optimism. The reason lies in the domination of the elec- 
tion by the referendum result of 28 September which had been an overwhelm- 
ing expression of confidence in de Gaulle. Gaullist populism had no place for 
pessimists—~however depressing the statistics from Algeria may have been. 


The economic stake 

Of all the parties in 1956 the Conservatives were the most insistent on the 
economic value of the ‘Union française’. In a special edition of the party paper 
France Indépendante, the starting point of the discussion on the ‘Union fra- 
ngaise’ was the statement that the loss of the French colonies would result in 
the ruin of half French industry and commerce causing one in four to lose their 
jobs.!2 These figures published by the national headquarters found their way 
into many of the local Conservative manifestos. In Manche and the first cir- 
conscription of Gironde, both constituencies with large ports, it was also 
warned that the loss of the colonies would close the ports down two days a 
week. 

The centre-rightist Mouvement Republicain Populaire (MRP) and the Gaul- 
lists sometimes gave similar warnings. Jacques Chaban-Delmas, the Gaullist 
mayor of Bordeaux, for example, postulated that: 


‘If we were chased from Africa it would mean: 
— Calamity for the Africans and the unemployment queue for one out of 
every three French workers. 


12. G. Dupeux, ‘Les plates-formes des Partis’ in M. Duverger, F. Goguel and J. Touchard, eds, 
Les Elections du 2 Janvier, Paris, 1957, pp. 34-5. 
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— Increase in public expenditure and a worsening of the National Debt which 
already stands at 1,000 milliards. 

~ Inflation ruining our currency, causing widespread poverty and leading to 
the triumph of Communism.’ 


However such arguments were markedly less common outside the Conservative 
manifestos and neither the Socialists nor the Communists mentioned the econ- 
omic role of the colonies at all in 1956, 

The arguments advanced by so many of the Conservative candidates were 
clearly unrealistic based on a crude and absurd counter-factual calculation of 
what the effect on the metropolitan economy would be if all trade with the col- 
onies ceased altogether. One cannot help thinking that such arguments reflect 
an attempt to justify what was essentially an emotional attachment to the col- 
onies by recourse to alarming statistics designed to prove the material necessity 
of maintaining the colonies. To the extent that such figures were believed 
they must have made scarey reading for French workers already aware of their 
economic insecurity. 

In 1958 Saharan oil, whose existence, long suspected, was confirmed finally 

‘in 1956, lent a new dimension to the discussion. Although the oil was not the 
dominant issue in any of the party platforms, the significance of independence 
in energy supplies was emphasized in all non-Communist discussion of the im- 
portance of Saharan oil. Jean Baylot, who had earned a reputation for 
McCarthyism as Prefect of Police in Paris, standing in 1958 as an Independant 
in the 17th circonscription of Seine, argued that the Algerian problem was at 
once: 


‘A question of prestige and national interest, particularly for our youngsters 
whose future depends on the freedom and independence of this country in 
energy supplies, principally petrol. 

The Sahara will only give its resources to a France which is attached to 
Algeria by indissoluble bonds. 

France will never renounce Algeria, will never abandon our brothers in 
Algeria, be they French, native, Arab, Israelite, Kabyle or Berber. 
To do so would be a breach of honour to the nation, treason towards aban- 
doned men and the destruction of the rights of our young generation. 


In the first circonscription of Loir et Cher, the ‘Centre Démocratique’ (former 
MRP) manifesto argued that ‘Algeria is French and must remain so. We do 
not have the right to lose the petrol riches of the Sahara which will liberate 
us from the economic servitude of foreigners’ (my emphasis). Max Lejeune, 
a Socialist, who had been Minister of the Sahara under Bourges-Maunory, 
13. Note the long list of ethnic groups. It was a common argument of opponents of Algerian 


nationalism that the ‘nation’ the FLN claimed to represent was a myth as Algeria was simply a 
state made up of a variety of ethnic groups. 
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Gaillard and de Gaulle, declared in his manifesto to the electors of the fourth 
circonscription of Somme that France could expect to become a net exporter 
of petrol in 1961 and recalled the vulnerability of oil supplies during the Suez 
crisis to underline the importance of self-sufficiency in oil supplies. 

The vocabulary of many of these arguments was more evocative of moral 
duty than of economic theory. Tony Smith, whilst recognizing the existence 
of an economic stake in Algeria and the excitement felt over the oil discovery 
concluded that ‘A broad view of the motives behind the French decision to re- 
main in Algeria would not give inordinate importance to the lure of the Sahara’s 
natural resources.’ Inordinate importance perhaps not, but it should be remem- 
bered that the Sahara was one of the major sticking-points at the Evian peace 
talks and that the French economy had always been handicapped by the almost 
total lack of fossil fuels. Smith states elsewhere that “The major stake the 
French had in Algeria... was their sense of national identity.’ The idea of the 
existence of French oil beneath the Sahara is surely revealing of that sense of 
national identity.'4 l 
‘Anglo-American manoeuvres and Communist machinations’? 

De Gaulle’s fraught relations with Churchill and Roosevelt during the 
Second World War are well known facts of contemporary history. After the 
war his fears and suspicions (paranoia?) became part of the wider currency of 
French political life. In 1956 French opinion had been particularly outraged 
by the United Nations debate on Algeria. The French delegates had walked 
out in protest, considering that the matter was a purely domestic one that did 
not come within the compass of the United Nations. Several of the Gaullist 
manifestos recalled the incident deploring the fact that ‘France had been 
dragged before the UN.’ More general irritation at the lack of support from 
the British and the Americans was evident in the manifestos of other candidates 
of the right and centre. The Conservative manifesto of Morbihan provided | 
an excellent example of a certain French interpretation of twentieth century 
world history: l 


‘In two World Wars France has done much for the common causes of civilisa- 
tion, right and liberty. Her territory has served as a battlefield and she has 
lost two million of her children. Today she has the right to demand from 
both her allies and her enemies that through active and intelligent diplomacy 
they respect her Union française.’ 


Despite obvious resentment of the actions of western powers the strongest cen- 
sures were, however, clearly reserved for the Communist block. The mani- 
festos of 1956 show belief in an international communist conspiracy was by no 


14. Smith, The French Stake, pp. 160, 28. M. Debré, a former Prime minister of de Gaulle later 
talks of Saharan oil as ‘une oeuvre purement française’, L'Express, 31/11/79. 
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means the exclusive preserve of a handful of hardened and embittered generals 
contemplating their defeat in Indo-China.!5 Only the manifestos of the Commu- 
nist party were entirely free of such beliefs. 

The Conservative manifesto of Manche urged the need to be on the guard 
against communism as it stated ruefully ‘France had done a wonderful job over- 
seas... Order, civilisation and peace were assured until the day when, over- 
confident, she allowed the bolshevik cancer to establish itself.’ In Yonne the 
Conservatives expounded the classic conspiracy theory. In North Africa it 
claimed ‘Peace would quickly be restored...if it were not for the influence 
of foreigners. Egypt and most of the other Arab countries are in the pay of 
the Soviet Union whose only aim is to eliminate us from Africa, not in the 
interest of the Muslim populations but in order to bring down the West.’ As 
` one moves to the left of the political spectrum such theories become markedly 
rarer but they are not entirely absent. Thus M-E. Naegelen, who headed the 
Socialist list in the Basses-Alpes and who as Governor-General in Algeria had 
presided over the electoral swindle in 1948, claimed ‘It is the government who, 
interrupting the work of social and economic reforms and fraternization 
between French and Muslim that I had undertaken in Algeria, have allowed 
foreign propaganda to incite rebellion against us.’ 

In 1958 although another scapegoat for the Algerian problem had been found 
in the systeme of the IVth Republic only the new Gaullist parties with no con- 
nection with the previous regime were entirely free to make full play of its 
pernicious influence. The other parties were compromised by their participa- 
tion in the IVth Republic and so communist conspiracies remained convenient 
tools with which to explain the events in Algeria. The Conservative manifesto 
in the second circonscription of Haute-Loire dramatically warned 


“We all know the price we have paid for our blindness towards Hitler and 
the policies he proclaimed in ‘Mein Kampf’. 

Today Nasser reminds us that Lenin envisaged the encirclement of Eur- 
ope by way of the Mediterranean. 

Let us beware. 

We must keep Algeria for many reasons but the most important one is 
the need to prevent the communist victory on the continent of Europe just 
as we should have kept the frontier on the Rhine to avoid the slaughters 
of 1939-45.’ 


As in 1956 the Radicals and the Socialists were less given to conspiracy theories 
and the identification of Soviet agents in the medinas of Algiers and Oran. No- 
netheless, an intense anti-communism was close to the heart of many candidates 
including several Socialists for whom, unlike in 1956, there could be no ques- 
tion of an electoral alliance with the Communists. In the 18th circonscription 


15, See R. Girardet, La Crise militaire française, Paris, 1964, pp. 169-85, for the attitudes of 
the generals to world communist conspiracy theories. 
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of Nord, the Socialists denounced ‘the treason of the Communists who have 
aided and supplied arms to the murderous fellaghas.’ 

As a footnote one should add that the communist conspiracy theory was not 
without foundation. The FLN had approached Russia, Communist China and 
the Arab Leagne for support. However, Russia remained very cool to such 
approaches throughout the war. In Algeria the relations between the Algerian 
Communist Party (PCA) and the FLN were never easy and there was no 
alliance until the PCA virtually capitulated to FLN demands. China was one 
of the first countries to recognize the Algerian Provisional Government 
(GPRA) in September 1958 and received Ferhat Abbas in the autumn of 1960 
with both great ceremony and the promise to supply the FLN with more arms 
than the rest of the Arab world put together.!° The Arab League, however, 
had not been the generous ally that was supposed and the GPRA was impatient 
with the League’s failure to fulfil its promises. In 1957 only 800,000 of a pro- 
mised 2,000,000 Egyptian pounds had been received, Iraq being the only 
country to pay the amount that had been promised.!”? These facts, however, 
made little impression on the French imagination which did not cease to be 
impressed by the threat of a Soviet fleet at Mers el Kebir. 


The colonial identity, its future and its costs 

Hopes of a national spiritual, political and economic revival and an acute’ 
sensitivity to the imperialist designs of both East and West all contributed to 
a sense of colonial identity. In 1956 this identity was strongest in the Con- 
servative manifestos. Two—in Loir et Cher and Meurthe et Moselle—re- 
called the name of Lyautey, the only instances in either 1956 or 1958 of 
evocation of one of the major architects of France’s empire. A more common 
theme was the ‘mission civilisatrice’. Few manifestos were as extravagant in 
their claims as that of Morbihan, ‘France is the only world power that can make 
any legitimate claim to be a civilising influence. Every day she raises the econ- 
omic, moral and intellectual level of the native populations’ but many others, 
from all other parties except the PCF expressed in more moderate terms the 
same belief. 

The Socialist manifesto of Charente-Maritime was an interesting statement 
of socialist attitudes to colonies in general and Algeria in particular, bringing 
together a number of the themes we have been considering: 


‘France has accomplished a truly civilizing task in her overseas territories 
and this has resulted in the formation of recognizable local elites. The mis- 
conceptions of the reactionary ministers, partners in crime with the colonia- 
lists who exploit the native populations, and their refusal to grant these 


16. A. Horne, A Savage War of Peace: Algeria 1954-62, London, 1977, pp. 404~5. 
17. Le Monde, 2/11/58. 
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people the rights for which they yearn have triggered off some serious inci- 
dents and in the Aures and the Rif there is a veritable war being fought 
which is immobilizing our youth, exposing them to danger and wasting 
France’s credit digging us deeply into a worrying dept. 

‘The Socialist Party, faithful to its doctrine of the emancipation of native 
peoples, proposes to grant them the freedom of self-government at the local 
level whilst at the same time realizing ‘une veritable association’. 


-The tone of the manifesto, despite its admissions of exploitation, is without 
doubt colonialist. The argument is introduced with a recognition of the ‘mis- 
sion civilisatrice’. Later on the troubles in North Africa are located, not 
according to their country but by a very precise physical location—the moun- 
tain ranges of the Aures and the Rif sound as familiar and as much a part of 
France as the Alps or the Pyrenees. However, it is punctuated by criticisms 
of ‘reactionary ministers’ on whom it blames the death of French soldiers and 
the cost of the war. Needless to say, the policy of reactionary ministers is 
contrasted with the Socialist’s doctrine of ‘emancipation’ but it is made clear 
that emancipation is to be firmly within ‘une véritable association’ and at a local 
level. Hardly doctrines to make Bugeaud, Lyautey, Faidherbe, Gallieni et al 
turn in their graves! 

The liberal, but finally meaningless, platitudes of the socialist doctrine of 
emancipation were typical of many of the reform proposals in 1956. Indeed, 
one of the distinctive features of the election was the almost universal liberalism 
of the suggested reforms as all parties agreed that a series of political and econ- 
omic changes were essential for the future. In recognizing the problems of 
rigged elections, a franchise that discriminated heavily against the majority 
Muslim population, the inequitable land-ownership and the widespread exis- 
tence of great poverty, French politicians were once again admitting long- 
established Muslim grievances the remova! of which had been consistently 
thwarted in the past by an unyielding lobby of colonial ‘ultras’. There is very 
little evidence that Frenchmen recognized the need for any more fundamental 
changes in the relationship between France and Algeria beyond the implemen- 
tation of such reforms. The juxtaposition in many manifestos of outlines for 
liberal reforms and reference to Algeria as ‘cette province frangaise’ and de- 
scription of what we now call decolonization as ‘une politique d’abandon’ is 
a striking one. 

However there were some dissenting voices from this rather picturesque 
view of the colonial future. The Socialist and Communist campaigns in 1956 
made much of the human cost of the war in Algeria. In the national manifesto 
of the Socialist party the problem in North Africa was said to be a question 
of life and death for thousands of young Frenchmen and the demand for the 
return of the reservists came under the heading, not of Algeria, but of 
‘Youth’. In an election campaign which started before Christmas many of the ` 
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Socialist manifestos were aimed directly at anxious parents. Thus in the Cotes 
du Nord, 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Think... of all those away from their home, of the young men kept away 
on military service, of the reservists that are sent to Algeria after a few 
weeks instruction. 


The Communist campaign also made the return of the French soldiers one of 
its central issues. A manifesto was issued nationally listing six proposals for 
the ‘Union francaise’ of which four were concerned with the need to recall 
French soldiers.18 In the winter of 1955/6 spontaneous opposition to the call- 
ing up of reservists was wider than was generally admitted. Communist atti- 
tudes to avoiding military service were ambiguous as some believed barrack 
rooms and battlefields better situation to make recruits to the party than demon- 
strations and desertions. Nevertheless PCF showed more sympathy to such 
acts than other parties.19 

In 1958 a regime had been precipitated into power by a group of soldiers 
and civilians whose conviction in France’s colonial identity cannot be doubted. 
Only a handful of those directly involved in the 13 May uprising in Algiers 
pursued their political careers into the Assemblée Nationale. Of this small 
group Colonel Thomazo, the Gaullist candidate for the sixth circonscription 
of Basses-Pyrénées, was the most unequivocal in his position, combining in his 
manifesto almost every single possible reason for maintaining Algérie francaise. 
His manifesto is worth quoting at length as it provides a full range of the hopes 
and fears that inspired the May rebellion: 


‘On the national level the most important problem is that of Algeria. 
Speaking as one of those gui ont fait le 13 Mai a Alger my position is clear: 
Algeria must remain French! 

French!...in her heart she is French as was shown by the free vote of 
96 per cent in France’s favour of the referendum. 

Moreover Algeria is absolutely indispensable to France and to Europe as 
the bridgehead onto the continent of Africa for whose fabulous riches we 
are being challenged by the imperialisms of East and West. 

We want a return to peace in Algeria but we won’t accept any peace and 
certainly not a peace of compromise which would result in the disintegration 
of the French Community which is at the moment in the process of construc- 


18. Dupeux, op. cit. 

19, H. Hamon, & P. Rotman, Les Porteurs des Valises: La Résistance Française à la Guerre d'Al- 
gérie, Paris 1979, contains many details of spontaneous resistance by soldiers to service in Algeria. 
See also Le Monde, 31/12/55, for attitudes of Parisian municipal councillors to a peace demon- 
stration. 
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tion and in unemployment and misery for large numbers of metropolitan 
citizens. 

We are furthermore convinced that the French army with the help of the 
courageous Algerian people will soon have done with the armed bands, who 
since the 13 May are no longer able to terrorise the local populations into 
supporting them as they were in the past. 

Once Algeria is pacified we can create that ‘Eurafrique’ which is the only 
really effective barrier against the expansionist threat of hordes of invading 
asiatics and the only energy source capable of liberating us from all economic 
tutelage.’ 


The manifesto is remarkable for the comprehensiveness of its arguments and 
the extravagance with which they are presented as individually these arguments 
were, as we have seen, all quite commonplace. 

Thomazo was, however, one of the few Gaullist candidates to mention the 
‘Communauté française’ which had replaced the ‘Union française’ in the consti- 
tutional changes of the Vth. Republic. Indeed, the ‘Communauté’ hardly 
figured at all in the election as it seemed to be little understood and the frame- 
work which it provided for future relations between France and her colonies 
offered little reassurance to anybody. 

On the immediate question of what should be done to restore peace there 
was less doubt. The almost universal optimism and confidence in de Gaulle 
was reflected in short and simple proposals for peace. With the exception of 
the Communists all parties approved de Gaulle’s policy statements issued at 
Constantine on the 3 October and at a press conference three weeks later. A 
programme of economic measures and the promise of elections in Algeria at 
the same time and under the same conditions as in metropolitan France 
appeared to complete the package of reforms so widely canvassed in 1956 and 
to which now the prestigious figure of de Gaulle had lent his support. The 
ambiguous nature of de Gaulle’s statements gave confidence both to those who 
supported the principle of integration of Algeria with the metropole and to 
those who envisaged a looser connection between the two countries. Whilst 
many of the Centre Démocratique and the Socialist candidates qualified their 
support by declaring that de Gaulle was merely adopting policies that they had 
long been advocating, for most Conservatives and Gaullists it was enough that 
de Gaulle was their author. 

The Radicals who had been responsible for some of the more persuasive 
manifestos in 1956 were uninspired in 1958. Statements on Algeria were very 
limited both in scope and analysis and were often no more than a sentence in 
length. Radicals, Socialists and Communists all suffered severe setbacks in 
1958 and their realization that they were swimming against a powerful Gaullist 
current explains much about the nature of their campaigns. The Socialist 
Party, for example, had been split on the issue of de Gaulle’s investiture in 
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‘June as 49 of the party’s 91 deputies voted against. In the first parliament 
of the Vth Republic the Socialist block, reduced to half its former strength, 
was made up of 25 new deputies out of a group of 41. Of the 16 who had 
also been deputies in 1956 only four had voted against de Gaulle in June. This 
purge of the non-Gaullist Socialists helps to explain the remarkable similarity 
between the Socialist manifestos and those of other parties. 

Dissent in both the Socialist and Communist parties was discrete. In the 
‘second circonscription of Aude, Frederic Vals, who had voted against de Gaulle 
was one of the few deputies who succeeded in retaining his seat without com- 
municating a message of unbridled optimism to his electorate. Of the situation 
in Algeria his manifesto solemnly warned, “The solution of this dramatic pro- 
blem—a heavy threat to our liberties, finance, economy, social development 
and our international position—can it must be emphasised only be reached 
through political means, negotiated with qualified representatives of the popu- 
lation.’ 

The fact that this should have been an extreme view in 1958 is an interesting 
comment on the atmosphere of the election. ) 

Not even the Communists dared attack de Gaulle by name. In the fourth 
circonscription of Seine the manifesto criticized the Algerian policy of suc- 
cessive governments and declared: 


‘We do not think that one man, whoever he is, is capable of solving the ur- 
gent problems facing the country. These problems are worked out for bet- 
ter or for worse according to the solutions applied to them. 

‘It is for this reason that we are putting forward a highly national pro- 
gramme which alone is capable of raising the standard of living of the masses, 
of creating Peace in Algeria and of assuring French independence. .. 


Despite the fact that one of the Communist slogans was ‘La guerre d’Algérie 
s’éternise’, and however hostile the Communists may have been to the events 
of May, their statements on Algeria were muted in keeping with the dispirited 
nature of their campaign. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the various peace proposals in 1956 and 
1958 was the lack of development. In both elections it was widely claimed 
that providing a metropolitan government had sufficient authority to implement 
certain basic reforms the war would end. There is little evidence in the mani- 
festos to suggest that anyone, a few Radicals, Socialists and Communists 
excepted, even so much as contemplated Algerian independence as a remote 
possibility. Yet within four years it was an accomplished fact to which an 
overwhelming majority of the French people had given their assent. ‘Colonial 
consensus’ can have little to say about the last four years of the war and it is 
not without cause that only 6 of the 187 pages of Tony Smith’s The French 
Stake in Algeria are devoted to this period. The importance of de Gaulle in 
engineering this change is not to be denied, but neither should divisions and 
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doubts within the political parties and the extent of sheer apathy towards the 
Algerian problem be underestimated. 


Colonial apathy 

Apathy towards Algeria existed on a number of different levels. In neither 
1956 nor 1958 could the war claim a monopoly of the attention of the electorate. 
What then was its relative importance? All accounts, whether based on pain- 
staking statistical analysis or simple subjective impression, agree that the prob- 
lems of the Union francaise were the dominant theme in the campaign of 
1955/6. Reports of political meetings throughout France often remarked, 
often with evident surprise, on the degree of interest shown by peasants from 
remote agricultural regions in the problems of foreign policy and the Union 
francaise. However, the preeminence of these issues do not emerge from the 
manifestos which themselves suggest rather the domination of such traditional 
domestic electoral themes as economic, social and constitutional issues were 
_almost invariably discussed before even the ‘Union frangaise’.2° If one accepts 
that one of the purposes of a manifesto is to establish the terms of reference 
and the priorities according to which a candidate would like to conduct his 
campaign then the apparent contradiction between the low priority accorded 
to the North African problem in the manifestos and its subsequent domination 
of political meetings may suggest that politicians would have liked to keep the 
issue out of the campaign as much as possible but, faced by anxious electors 
at meetings, they were forced to address themselves more directly to the pro- 
- blem. Certainly in the context of the campaign of 1955/6 the electorate 
appears to have been far from apathetic—however embarrassed politicians may 
have been about the record of their respective parties in North Africa. 

In manifestos of all parties in 1958 the Algerian situation often topped the 
list of problems. However, discussion of the issues involved was more often 
than not of the most superficial kind, confined, as we have seen, to a general 
expression of confidence in de Gaulle’s ability to find a solution. This was 
also true of the level of discussion at political meetings, and one political com- 
mentator spoke of a virtual abdication of responsibility on the part of the 
French nation in favour of de Gaulle.?! It is far from clear that this represents 
the arrival at a stage of ‘presumptive resignation’ of which Ageron writes. The 
optimism of the manifestos is impressive by any account. 


20. For some dense statistical evidence see A. Tourraine, “Themes et Vocabulaire d'une Cam- 
pagne électorale’ in Duverger et al, Les Elections, and for more lively impressions see a report on 
campaign in Basses-Pyrénées in Le Monde, 21/12/55, and Williams and Harrison, op. cit., ch. 6. 
Mendés-France, for example, hardly mentioned the Union française in his election manifesto but 
spoke of very little else at his meetings. F. Essig, ‘La Campagne électorale dans L’Eure’ in 
Duverger et al, op. cit., p. 362. 

21. Le Monde, 15/11/58. See also the illuminating account of the campaign in the Somme by 
J. Blondel, in Butler, D. E., ed, Elections abroad, London, 1959, p. 99. 
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Superficial discussion of the North African problem was also reflected in the 
use of euphemisms and the acceptance of official accounts of events. In 
neither 1956 nor 1958 was there any specific mention in any of the manifestos 
of the use of torture or of conditions in the resettlement camps in Algeria. It 
was difficult to write about such things without being accused of being a propa- 
gandist for the FLN, and to doubt the veracity of official accounts of certain 
‘incidents’ was to invite swift and passionate rebuke from both civilian and mili- 
tary authorities.22 In their insistence on the responsibility of foreign propa- 
ganda for the war many of the manifestos shared in this unwillingness to accept 
that French actions over many years bore responsibility for the turn of events 
in the Maghreb. 

The most obvious evidence of apathy is the failure to discuss the problem 
at all, at any level, in manifestos. In 1956 when events in North Africa were 
seldom off the front pages of the national papers it was still possible to win 
a seat at the Assemblée Nationale (Table 1, column i) without mentioning the 
problem in the manifesto. 


TABLE I 
Reference to Algeria in 1956 mantfestos 


(i) P 
No reference (ii) 
to Algeria, Specific 
Number of N. Africaor reference 


manifestos Union fr... to Algeria 
CONSERVATIVE 70 2 4 
GAULLIST 15 l 6 
MRP 44 2 6 
RADICAL 56 0 29 
SOCIALIST 66 2 28 


The figures in column (i) are less interesting than those of column (ii). 
Although in the early stages of the war it was impossible to separate the events 
in Algeria from unrest in Morocco and Tunisia—Le Monde, for example, 
reported events under the general heading of ‘Les evénéments de l Afrique du 
Nord’—by the winter of 1955/6 it was clear that the problem in Algeria was 
of a different scale to the unrest seen elsewhere. However, the Governor- 
General of Algeria, Jacques Soustelle, denied that there was a war at all in the 
winter of 1955 saying that, ‘Il y a un état qui west pas la paix sans être la 
guerre.’23 Such sophistry was markedly more a characteristic of the right-wing 
parties who showed a marked tendency to fudge the specifically Algerian issue 
(see column (ii)). 

22. Military leaders accused L’Express of seeking to undermine the morale of the nation and of 
the army when it published some eye-witness reports challenging official accounts of various ‘inci- 


dents’ in Algeria (Le Monde, 31/12/55). 
23. Le Monde, 9/12/55. 
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In 1958 47 of the metropole’s 470 deputies made no mention at all of the 
Algerian problem. l 

The fact that one in ten of the deputies ignored the Algerian problem in their 
manifestos is significant, and that the Gaullists and Conservatives accounted 
for 38 of them provides a clue to how de Gaulle was able to give in to the 
FLN’s demands without facing serious parliamentary resistance from his own 
supporters. 


TABLE II 
Reference to Algeria in 1958 manifestos 


Number of No reference 
deputies to Algeria % 


GAULLIST 194 28 «14% 
CONSERVATIVE 114 10 99% 
CENTRE-DEMOCRATIQUE 52 2 4% 
RADICALS 46 5 10% 
SOCIALISTS 4i 2 5% 


Epilogue: The 1962 election 

By the time of the election in 1962 the situation had greatly changed. The 
Algerian War had ended on terms that could scarcely have been disguised as 
advantageous to France and which in many ways were plainly humiliating. In 
1956 and in 1958 much had been made of the ‘mission civilisatrice’, the import- 
ance of the colonies in France’s revival, and the historic and affectionate links 
between Muslims and the French. None of these themes were entirely absent 
in 1962 but they were very rare as the financial cost of ‘taking up the white 
`” man’s burden’ now seemed more striking than its benefits. The previous year 
de Gaulle had stated bluntly that, ‘Algeria is costing us... more than she is 
worth to us.’24 

G. Bonnet, a Radical leader from the Dordogne, whose manifesto in 1956 
had urged the need for reforms in order to restore peace, admitted bitterly in 
1962 that 


‘With all my heart I yearned for peace in Algeria and to see the young 
reservists return to their homes and their families. 

‘But I demanded a revision of the Evian agreements. 

‘It is completely wrong that France, having welcomed our compatriots 
chased from their homes by bombs and pillages, should continue to hand 
out milliards of francs to the Algeria of Ben Bella. 


24. C. de Gaulle, Memoirs of Hope; Renewal... Endeavour... , London, 1971, p. 104. 
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‘Likewise we should reduce the 300 milliard hand-out to our former 
African colonies. They wanted their independence. We have granted it 
to them. Today they should govern themselves... at their own expense. 

‘That’s what I’ve always said.’ 


M. Felix Kir, the doyen of the Assemblée and deputy of the Céte d’Or for 
the Rassemblement Démocratique (former MRP, CD), who in 1956 had 
spoken with confidence on the economic necessity of maintaining the Union 
française was now unequivocal that his priority lay in Dijon’s water supply, 
as he boasted that ‘this year I have obtained a substantial increase in credit 
for improving the water-supply as it is unpardonable to equip Algeria before 
the Metropole’. For M. Grenet, again of the Rassemblement Démocratique 
in ‘Le premier pays à équiper par la France, cest la France’. 

Very few of the candidates were overtly hostile to the Evian peace agree- 
ments and, indeed, much was made by the Gaullists of the fact that for the 
first time in 23 years France was not at war. However, no-one boasted about 
the terms of the treaty. In Charente-Maritime the author of a manifesto of 
the Centre-Démocratique admitted, ‘I have accepted de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy through reason but without enthusiasm as we had been driven into a 
dead-end’. 

The Algerian war was not one of the most glorious episodes in French history 
and it is not surprising to find that scarcely a few months after its conclusion 
some manifestos did their best to forget it. Indeed the third circonscription 
of Finistère denied the extreme gravity of the Algerian situation in 1958 and 
thus began a process of what Smith calls ‘national amnesia’. In 1958, the mani- 
festo stated that ‘France, financially ruined and living off foreign loans, found 
herself in an intolerable economic situation which more than the events in Algiers, 
forced the parties of the [Vth Republic to fetch General de Gaulle to make 
him head of state.’ 


Conclusion 

The utility of the concept of ‘consensus’ is bound to be limited by its metro- 
politan preoccupation. No account of either colonization or decolonization 
which does not accord due balance to metropolitan and local African or Asian 
circumstances is likely to be entirely satisfactory. Applied specifically to 
Algeria, this means that it is not enough to examine merely metropolitan policy. 
without considering the two other elements in the struggle—the Algerian natio- 
nalists and the European settlers. Independence poses notoriously difficult 
problems in settler colonies, which have nothing to do with the nature of metro- 
politan opinion. Guy Mollet’s failure to fulfil his liberal election pledges has 
more to do with the tomatoes thrown in his face by the angry ‘pied-noir’ crowd 
on his visit to Algiers in February 1956 than any colonial hang-up in his psyche 
Similarly five years later French extrication from Algeria was made easier after 
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the settler community had to a large extent forfeited its moral and emotional 
hold over metropolitan France through the outrages of the OAS. 

Even applied to metropolitan opinion ‘consensus’ is not an entirely accurate 
description. There were divisions both between and within parties. The 
manifestos are not a very sensitive gauge of the debates within the Socialist 
and Radical parties over the Algerian issue but they do clearly show a basic 
difference between the ‘left’ and ‘right’ in the importance attached to the col- 
onies.?5 In 1956 the production of the absurd economic arguments and the tend- 
ency to fudge the Algerian issue seem to suggest that the ‘Right’ believed in 
the colonies without quite knowing why. To a certain extent this was also true 
of the ‘Left’ but they did not believe to the extent that they were not prepared 
to highlight the human cost of the war in their campaigns. In 1958 the mani- 
festos were homogenized as a result of the political necessity of providing suita- 
bly Gaullist credentials. Although the campaign was dominated by de Gaulle’s 
return the neglect and the superficial treatment of the Algerian problem were 
remarkable. The only manifestos that expressed a very clear opinion were 
those that could be clearly identified with the Algérie francaise lobby. 

The war was unpopular in 1956 and the Socialist and Communist platform 
for the return of the French soldiers was a successful one. Its success also 
highlights the extent to which French opinion was, quite naturally, preoccupied 
with French lives and French money. The Communist manifestos’ policies 
about the ‘Union francaise’ had more to say about France than Africa and were 
aimed at anxious parents rather than outraged “Tiers-Mondistes’. Indeed the 
manifestos of all the parties are more interesting when seen as insights into 
domestic French anxieties than as serious analyses of the problems in Algeria 
and elsewhere in Africa. 

To this extent Smith’s description of ‘consensus’ is useful, but that it should 
be seen as a colonial consensus is more open to doubt. Rather it was—and 
remains to this day—a peculiarly French consensus relating to France’s image 
and role inthe world. It was a consensus about France and not about the col- 
onies. Unless this distinction is made the idea of ‘colonial-consensus’ begs 
more questions than it answers—and particularly about the latter stages of the 
Algerian War. It must be emphasized that the consensus which demanded 
national grandeur always foresaw alternative paths to this goal than the colonial 
one. In 1841 de Tocqueville wrote 


‘I do not believe that France can seriously think of leaving Algeria. Such 
abandonment would be seen in the eyes of the world as the certain announce- 
ment of France’s decadence....If ever France does abandon Algeria it is 
obvious that she can only do so at a time when she is seen to be undertaking 


25. The divisiveness of the Algerian issue within political parties is clearly shown in I. R. Camp- 
bell, Political attitudes in France to the Algerian Question (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1972), in which 
Campbell, using the models of ‘cadre’ and ‘mass’ parties, analyses the ways in which different party 
structures were able to deal with major problems such as Algeria. 
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great things in Europe and not at a time when...she seems to be sinking 
to a secondary role and appears resigned to seeing the direction of European 
affairs pass into other hands.’?6 


The restructuring of Europe around a French-dominated Common Market and 
the development of an independent nuclear force, ‘Such great things in 
Europe’ were, as de Tocqueville prophesied, important factors in the events 
leading to decolonization. 

Attitudes to Empire in France after the Algerian War cannot be easily sum- 
marized nor neatly labelled. Examination of the manifestos reveals a wide 
variety of often contradictory attitudes that reflect widespread bewilderment 
and confusion about France’s colonial commitment. Apathy and divisions not- 
withstanding, Tony Smith is right to warn against denying that commitment 
altogether as clearly there were strong material and psychological stakes in 
Algeria. Twenty years after Algerian independence, in a meeting described 
as ‘historic’ between Presidents Mitterand and Chadli, it is significant that 
the two issues which could not be settled were those of the restoration of the 
Algerian (or should it be French?) archives to Algeria and the question of the 
price to be paid by France for Algerian gas.?? The psychological and material 
stakes remain much the same, having survived remarkably intact the traumas 
and vicissitudes of decolonization. 


26. “Travail sur Algérie, Oct. 1841’ in J-P. Meyer, ed, A. de Tocqueville, Oeuvre Complete, vol. 
3, Paris, 1962, pp. 213-4. 
27. Le Monde, 3/12/81. 


' THE BLACK LOOKING GLASS IN WHITE SOUTH 
AFRICAN LITERATURE 


MICHAEL WADE 


THE YEARS AFTER the Second World War were transitional and crucial in the 
formulation of white mythography in Southern Africa. The fruits of this tran- 
sition in fully-elaborated form only became apparent with the emergence 
of white consensus in the late Verwoerd—early Vorster period in the 
1960s. Here I do not discuss the varying ways in which white—and other— 
writers with a conscious relationship to European intellectual life viewed ‘the 
black problem’ in the post-war, pre-Verwoerd era. Here I wish to turn to 
a more difficult—and, for the student of ‘white consciousness’ in Southern 
African affairs, more central—subject: how whites, through perceiving others, 
saw themselves. In other words, the present attempt is to cast light on the 
myth-world of the whites by using the evidence of texts in which white writers 
incarnate or impersonate the black world around them. 

The two texts I shall consider both rest heavily on a methodology whereby 
perception becomes a metaphor, and I shall argue that this indicates a level 
of feeling at which direct understanding through internalization of the black 
world was too painful, too potentially destructive even of what might be called 
‘sympathetic’ areas of the white myth, to be tolerated. Thus we shall en- 
counter the uncomfortable gestures of two writers justly described as progres- 
sive, and specifically Marxist, as they fidget inside the entrapping armour of 
the white myth world. 

The two texts might be described respectively as ‘early’ and ‘late’ in the 
period which has been defined above as both ‘crucial’ and ‘transitional’. The 
first, published in 1952 in London but written during 1950 and 1951, is The 
Law of the Vultures by Phyllis Altman, a white (Jewish) trade unionist; and 
the second is Episode (or, under another imprint, Transvaal Episode) first pub- 
lished—in London—in 1956 by Harry Bloom, a white (Jewish) lawyer, journal- 
ist and political activist. Both are first novels. Both writers became exiles 
or had exile thrust upon them. Both ‘saw’ insistently, and with great determi- 
nation, the reality surrounding all whites, in order to understand that reality 
differently from the myth-accommodated way. Part of the result of this is that 
both novels are crowded with images of cognition, especially seeing; and both 
depend for meaning at vital moments on such images. 

One further important position shared by both writers is the great thematic 
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stress placed upon organization as a dynamic myth-ingredient leading to a fun- 
damental revision in the meaning of the world. 

The Law of the Vultures is concerned with the fate of the black urban working 
class, and it embraces the experience of migration as the starting and reference 

point for the life journey of the main characters. Both central figures are seen 
` as involved in a partly white-defined reality throughout their lives. In this 
Altman’s presentation differs sharply from Franz Venter’s in Dark Pilgrim, and 
also, in emphasis, from Paton’s (Cry, the Beloved Country) or Plomer’s (Ula 
Masondo). Thaele, the son of a mission teacher in Basutoland, is contrasted 
with other children in the village by his enthusiasm for learning, his special 
relationships with the white missionaries, his perceptions conditioned by read- 
ing books from Europe, and ultimately by his internalization of his father’s 
goal—to live a ‘proper life’ by acquiring education. 

The Law of the Vultures is the story of how Thaele leaves his Sotho village 
for Johannesburg in his teens, ambitious to become a doctor, to help his people, 
and ferociously motivated by the goal of living ‘a proper life’. In the city he 
becomes first a messenger boy, then a clerk, in a business run by a white 
‘liberal’ who belongs to the same church as Thaele’s missionary patrons. His 
perceptions are battered and his mind and body exhausted by the routine de- 
mands of city life on blacks; he struggles with correspondence courses and 
eventually matriculates, but by then is only too happy to retain his position 
as clerk. He marries a woman from his home village and succeeds in finding 
a home in Sophiatown, away from the brutality of Alexandra Township; his 
life acquires patterns of stability and self-respect in subservience and is sud- 
denly shattered when he is falsely accused by a white typist of stealing from 
the firm (because he has tried to-find a way of warning her to stop her thefts 
from the petty cash). He is tried, betrayed by his ‘liberal’ employer and im- 
prisoned for six months: emerges totally obsessional and a little deranged, sends 
his sorrowing wife and children back to Basutoland-and almost accidentally 
founds an evanescent political movement called ‘People of Africa’ whose 
existence is dictated only by a passionate hate and rejection of whites and 
‘whiteness’. 

At this point Thaele encounters Nkosi, the war hero who saved his white 
officer’s life in the Western Desert and received the Military Medal for the 
deed. Nkosi had returned to his Northern Transvaal village to find drought 
and hunger, and his own stock radically diminished; but when he applies for 
compensation through the procedures outlined to him and his fellows during 
demobilization, he is repeatedly frustrated by a vicious and uncaring white 
bureaucracy. He meets Thaele at a crisis: he has journeyed to Johannesburg 
to ask for help from his officer, the man whose life he saved, and is rewarded 
by betrayal in the shape of a ten-shilling note. 

Thaele, the mad sophisticate of urban life, takes the shattered Nkosi into 
his home, seeing him as a symbolic figure of white persecution and betrayal, 
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a confirmation of all his reasons for hating the whites and all their works. “He 
promises Nkosi to write to the authorities to present his case, and uses his 
promise to tie Nkosi (illiterate in English) to him. A struggle develops for 
Nkosi’s soul, as the latter is forced to find work in a- factory while he waits 
in Johannesburg, prevented by shame from returning to his family until his 
livestock is restored. There he meets a trade unionist, Dhlamini, who rep- 
resents rationality and above all, organization, in the struggle for free- 
dom. Dhlamini is anathema to Thaele because he cooperates with progressive 
whites. In the end events take the choice out of Nkosi’s hands and like Thaele 
earlier he is brutalized by police and thrown innocent into jail, where he is left 
drifting symbolically in and out of consciousness. 

Harry Bloom’s Episode (1956) is set throughout in a platteland (country) 
town, and specifically in that town’s ‘native location’. It describes the outward 
ripples of the anti-~pass-laws Defiance Campaign of the early 1950s as they af- 
fect the location and the town. Despite the rural setting, the life described 
is urban: the location-dwellers are locked into symbiosis with the white town, 
where they work as servants, garagehands, washerwomen, asbestos miners, 
railway gangers. The central figure, Mabaso, a political organizer, comes to 
live in Nelstroom location in answer to a series of letters from Elliot Nkomo, 
a crippled teacher. The letters are sent to Mabaso.as one of the heroes who 
had been jailed for his part in leading the Defiance Campaign: they describe 
the particular hardships of life in Nelstroom location, as these are imposed by 
the inhuman (though well-intentioned) location manager, Du Toit. Mabaso 
organizes his supporters into a cell from which the work of politicization begins 
to radiate outward, and eventually confronts Du Toit as a spokesman for the 
people at a township meeting called by the manager to announce the extension 
of the pass laws to women. The meeting sparks a violent confrontation which 
develops into a bloody riot, with tragic consequences for both Du Toit and 
Mabaso; the former breaks down and leaves the town, abandoning his career, 
while the latter is taken from prison in a police van and shot in the back on 
a lonely road. But Mabaso has begun a process which will triumph in the end; ° 
and before he dies he is blessed with the grace of consciousness—of this, and 
of the meaning of his life. l 

Both these novels represent a clean break from the antithetical (and, at the 
time, dominant) paradigm of the migrant’s inevitable corruption by industrial- 
ism, by urban life, contrasted with the lost (though often recoverable) inno- 
cence of the kraal. (How significant that this term for an enclosure of animals 
became meiosis in South African English, via Afrikaans, for the rural traditional 
existence of blacks!). Both Altman and Bloom are closer to the Abrahams of 
Song of the City, Mine Boy and Tell Freedom than to the ‘white’ liberalism of 
Paton, the metropolitan romantic modernism of Plomer, or Venter’s en- 
lightened reaction. Yet both inhabit the same myth structure as Paton, 
Venter, Plomer: both are white, in South African society in the 1950s in the 
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first postwar decade, (of course, they viewed it from a perspective within a 
perspective: both Jewish, members of a minority within a minority, partici- 
pating in dominance while historically excluded from its essence). 

Both Altman and Bloom, then, undertake an enterprise deceptively similar 
to that of other ‘liberal’ or ‘enlightened’ white South African writers of their 
period, and at the same time radically different. They both (like others) 
undertake to write from within the white myth structure a ‘true’ version of 
black experience. What distinguishes them finally from their fellow white 
intepreters is their insistence on the human capacity to reorganize the experien- 
tial world along lines imaginatively conceived or intellectually laid down. 

Altman and Bloom share a perception of history radically different from other 
‘enlightened’ or ‘liberal’ white writers of their period. Each sees the South 
African polity in terms of the plight of the oppressed blacks, and each believes 
that this plight will be remedied in the course of time through the patient 
application of the correct kind of action. It is interesting to note how the 
Rousseauans in this context cling to an eschatological determinism, while the 
materialists are just as convinced of man’s ability freely to make the right 
decisions—those that will point him in the direction of ‘progress’. 

Both Altman and Bloom understand themselves to be mediating a perception 
of black reality in South Africa to a white world. The actual perception, in 
technical terms, is sometimes rendered authoritatively, sometimes con- 
ditionally, sometimes through ‘black’ eyes, sometimes from a detached, author- 
ial (which must mean white) point of view. But whatever the case, Altman 
and Bloom are at all times South African whites. What they see, they report. 
And their seeing and reporting are heavily conditioned by the fact that they 
are done from within the white South African myth structure. 

Thus, for example, Altman’s treatment of the boy Thaele’s relationship with 
Mother Pierre, the Swiss missionary, during his childhood in Basutoland: 


‘From the time he was ten he accompanied Mother Pierre, the Mission- 
ary’s wife, on her medical rounds and he was soon the most devoted protag- 
onist of the white man’s medicine. He was with her when she strode boldly 
into a hut and took out Cheeba, the six-week-old baby of one of his kinsmen, 
took him out of the hut though the ngaka had forbidden the baby to be 
moved, in accordance with tribal taboos, until he was three months. 

‘This baby is dying,” she whispered to Thaele, ignoring the weeping 
women outside the hut. “I’m taking him to the mission station to nurse him.” 

‘She sat with the baby for three days and nights and then Thaele saw that 
it was well again, and he saw the baby’s mother weep with joy. He watched 
Mother Pierre strap up men and boys who had been thrown from their 
horses and had to be taken on horseback to the real doctor at Teyateyaneng, 
and he saw for himself that the men with broken limbs, who were not afraid 
to go to the white doctor, came back and could walk; but Morake and Titsele 
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who were tended by the ngaka were crippled and could no longer work prop- 
erly on the land. 

“Thabo held the bowl of water when she cleaned out an infected sore on 
a baby’s leg. He learnt how to fold bandages and to sterilize instruments, 
he held the glass of pink water while he watched her extract teeth from ` 
grown men who were sick with fright; and he was the one who explained 
to them that they must take the water in their mouths and spit with it to 
make them better. From his earliest days when he helped her he dreamed. 
of one day being a doctor himself? (The Law of the Vultures, pp. 10-11). 


A number of points arise from this passage. The first is the necessity to con- 
front and reject the primitive. ‘This was, of course, part of the ideological bag- 
gage of the ‘progressive’ world to which both our authors belonged: the 
scientism of the first six decades of our century, with the appropriate left- 
utopian bias. But the metropolitan Fabian or fellow-traveller intellectual’s 
faith in ‘science’ is given an edge of urgency in the Southern African historical 
reality of the period. The South African ‘progressive’ of the 1930-1960 
period had to answer, intellectually or emotionally, the case made daily, from 
moment to moment, by the ‘evidence of his senses’. The novels are full of 
the challenge presented by this ‘case’: we have noted Franz Venter’s use of 
animal imagery in this connection, but what do we make of a passage by Altman 
like this one? 


‘On one of their Saturday morning excursions they saw a group of thirty . 
African mine-workers, newly arrived from the Northern Transvaal. Two 
mine boss-boys were taking them from Park Station down Eloff Street to 
the Mine Depot. They were a ragged crowd, many wearing blankets, bare- 
footed and obviously terrified by the traffic. Like a group of startled 
duikers they rushed across the intersections, drew back in panic as a car 
or tram lurched towards them, jabbered excitedly and looked with 
astounded, unbelieving eyes at this incredible place they found themselves 
in’ (The Law of the Vultures, pp. 155-156). 


Thus even ‘progressive’ perceptions are infiltrated, perhaps subverted, by 
the phenomenon of the ‘primitive’. And this conception (the ‘primitive’) is, 
of course, one of the most powerful components of the total white myth struc- 
ture. Thus the dissident (who is by definition in conscious possession of the 
myth he dissents from) is forced to answer, to articulate his repudiation of so 
pervasive a component. However, since the answer comes from within the 
structure (a dissident has no existence outside it) it is necessarily incomplete: 
the dissident uses his own perceptions to repudiate them: he repudiates himself, 
as a component of the myth structure which has formulated his intellection. 
Examples of complete or near-complete repudiation include exile (as in the case 
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of Peter Abrahams) or suicide. (In his autobiographical Tell Freedom (1952), 
of course, the coloured writer Abrahams comes out strongly in favour of the 
scientistic position, and in A Wreath for Udomo (1956), a novel about African 
independence, goes to very great ideological lengths in his repudiation of ‘the 
primitive’. By 1956, of course, he had been in exile for fifteen years and could 
attack ‘the primitive’ as a cult, as an anti-liberal political tendency, as a historic 
error to be avoided if possible: but he no longer needed to reject the ‘evidence 
of his senses’ and was in a much easier, if less interesting, position than Altman 
or Bloom.) 

The next point to be noted is the instructive one that the scale of values 
used by Thaele—i.e. given him, the black character, by the white author—lies 
neatly along a white-black continuum. The medical missionary is white (she 
comes from Switzerland, the whitest of images in the popular presentation 
of European landscapes!) and the incompetent traditional healers (witch- 
doctors?—the evocation, with its powerful ‘primitive’ associations, is inevi- 
table) are black. Thaele is black—and an acolyte. This relationship is so 
pervasive as to assume the status of myth-component: a revisionist version co- 
existing with its legitimate counterpart. Thus the black soldiers in the South 
African army fighting in the Western Desert are acolytes, helpers, assistants: 
stretcher-bearers, drivers, forbidden to possess or use weapons. Even the 
trade unionist Dhlamini stands in an acolyte relationship to the (white- 
propounded) ‘laws of history’. His trade unionism is a product of white ‘civili- 
zation’ (and correctly perceived as such by the sceptical ‘raw’ factory workers 
before he wins them over). And Thaele’s father, the Basuto village school- 
master, defines himself as permanent acolyte: 


‘A memory that remained with him all his life was of his father, grave 
and serious saying: 

“This is what is important for our people—knowledge. For if we do not 
learn how to read and write, the door of the world must always be closed 
to us and we must stay outside.” (p. 8) And: ‘“... But you, my son, you 
will be different. Your mother and I have no other children, and because 
I am a schoolmaster it is not so hard for us, and you can study and afterwards 
live a proper life” ’ (p. 9). 


Thus the white myth structure in its totality is presented as the ultimately 
desirable thing, encapsulated in the key phrase ‘a proper life’, repeated fre- 
quently by Thaele himself. But Altman sees the black’s relationship to this 
at best as that of acolyte, willing learner, in perpetual preparation. The con- 
summation is denied. The relationship breaks down, producing, in Thaele, 
its opposite: an obsessional and deranged rejection of the white man and all 
his works. 

The problem here is Altman’s inability to concede anything to Thaele’s rejec- 
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tionist position. Here she is locked into a contradiction by her white South 
Africanness. She acknowledges the dehumanizing power of the white state. 
She allows it to smash Thaele twice—once to madness, the second time to 
death. On the first occasion she cleverly makes Thaele’s over-successful 
internalization of the white myth partly responsible for his derangement: the 
fact of his imprisonment shames him so greatly because of the intensity of his 
belief in his goal, to ‘live a proper life’: 


‘Something broke in Thaele. A choked sound burst from his throat and 
earned him a sharp hit across his head. He, Thaele, was in gaol. Like 
a thief or a criminal, he was in gaol; abused and kicked by the warders, led 
barefooted through the streets with the other convicts, past the silent eyes 
of Africans and the unseeing gaze of Europeans. He was drenched in 
shame. He, Thaele, was in gaol. Thaele who prided himself in living a 
good life; working, educating his children, never getting into trouble... 


(p. 71). 


The key to Altman’s problem is in the account of Thaele’s aspirations. 
These are ‘white’; in their historic context, they could not be otherwise. Here 
it is imperative to recall that there is no Thaele, no goal, no shame: only a white 
South African perception of what it ‘must be like’ (or, from the perspective 
of the present, ‘must have been like’) for a black person, ‘respectable’ in con- 
ventional white terms (not entirely the terms of the author) to find himself 
unjustly imprisoned. Altman is constructing a paradigm and Thaele is an im- 
portant part of it. But it is a white-imagined, white-conceived paradigm; no 
matter how far it deviates in detail from the demands of white myth structure, 
it comes from there. Thus the inevitability with which Altman in a sense 
derides Thaele’s anti-whiteism, making it a pathological and self-doomed 
response to the political problem of white supremacy. 

Altman is additionally trapped within a wider myth as well: the ideologized 
meliorism of a version of European socialism with its built-in conceptions of 
the historical dynamic of industrialism and the power of science and ‘reason’ 
(or in more localized terms, a correct understanding of historic laws) to set 
the world to rights. Thus Thaele’s rejection of ‘whiteism’ seen from a white 
perspective within a left-leaning ideological structure, is inevitably irrational. 
But is that really so? The Pan-African Congress (PAC) was in many respects 
a highly rational and powerfully attractive political response to the white myth 
structure which significantly rejected the revisionist position in that structure 
from which Altman perceived and wrote. 

The conscious intellectualization of myth-structured perception of Southern 
African reality—in a political word, the ‘analysis’ that is both Altman’s vantage- 
point and tool—goes, crudely, thus: Southern Africa, a society moving rapidly 
from an agrarian economic base to a thorough industrialism, is divided osten- 
sibly by colour but actually by class. The blacks in South Africa are, it is true, 
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downtrodden and oppressed ostensibly because they are black. In fact, they 
constitute the industrial proletariat in an early and vigorous stage of industrial 
capitalism, and the rural helots in a waning agricultural feudalism. Thus 
though ostensibly the deepest rivalry and division exists between black and 
white workers (witness the betrayal of Thaele by the white clerks and typists) 
in reality they possess the same class interest. Only a few enlightened individ- 
uals are conscious of this at the juncture described, and it is their task to spread 
this consciousness by patient proselytization, in which the dynamic is organiz- 
ation. If the workers can be organized and perceive the beneficial results of 
organization, they will somehow make the leap necessary to recognize that their 
community of interests transcends colour. 

The key character in the novel, according to this ‘analysis’ (quotation marks 

„indicate no disrespect) is the trade unionist, Dhlamini. He fits into the struc- 
ture at the point where the hapless Nkosi is forced to take work in a factory 
while he waits for the impossible realization of the restoration of his live- 
stock. Dhlamini the trade unionist is industrial man—homo industrialis—and 
homo politicus as well, and is one of the earliest sympathetic portrayals of a 
black political leader in ‘white’ South African fiction. (For his own structural 
reasons Peter Abrahams could present only a black character’s path to politi- 
cization in Mine Boy: Xuma’s story is a Marxist bildungsroman. What is 
fascinating here is that Xuma’s political mentor and ultimate comrade-in-arms 
is white—logical enough in terms of the then current ‘authorized’ Marxist 
analysis of Southern African politics, which, as I have pointed out, saw class — 
factors as transcending colour; but far more revealing as to the dominance 
exercised by European ideas and myths in the world view and assumptions of 
the South African left, at that stage.) 

Dhiamini stands for reason, method and above all, organization. It is not 
accidental that these concepts constitute a unified, precise opposition to the 
idea of the ‘primitive’ in the white South African myth structure. In Dhlamini 
Altman finds the perfect answer to her own mythic fears and doubts: 


‘“But the white people are also workers like ourselves. Yes, do not 
laugh. They are just like us. Weare all workers together, black and white, 
and one day we will stand together. We will be so strong that we will get 
all that is due to us, and I do not only speak of money for our work. No, 
not only that. I speak of all the things we should have—food and homes 
and clothes and schools. These are the things for all the workers, white 
and black. And when we stand together and speak with one big, strong 
voice, when we say, “Give us what is due to us or we will not work”, then 
the Government and the bosses will have to listen, for without our work they 
can do nothing” ° (pp. 149-150). 


Thus Dhlamini outlines the trade unionist’s teleology to the ‘raw’ newly- 
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recruited workers in the mirror factory. He explains the dependence of the 
white worker on the black, and describes the crucial role of organization—a 
trade union ‘in every factory, in. every shop, on every farm’ (p. 150). He is 
tireless but controlled, Apollonian and above all logical in his approach. (The 
Apollo—Dionysus duality was highly popular with white liberal intellectuals of 
the period looking for a paradigmatic expression of perceptions resting on 
unconscious fears. There were conscious efforts to make it a part of the 
‘official’, articulated white mythology.) 


‘“To be in a trade union is to help every worker, not only yourself. Our 
small trade union in this factory has made everything better for all of us 
who work here. A big trade union in the whole country will make every- 
thing better for all our people. But I do not pretend to you that it will 
be easy” ’ (p. 152). 


Dhlamini’s visual presentation is, of course, central. Nkosi meets him in 
his first lunch break: 


‘A sharp blast on a whistle startled him. It was 12 o’clock. Now a man 
came out of the factory and walked over to them. He was short, not more 
than five foot six inches, but strong and wiry—the muscles in his arms 
showed clearly under the short sleeves of his army bush jacket. He was 
very dark—Nkosi thought him a Zulu—and his face was lined and seamed’ 
(pp. 144-5). 


Dhlamini’s stature is unheroic not merely to make some banal point about 
appearance and reality. The image belongs to the ‘anti-romantic’ conventions 
of social realist writing, and a close parallel in the Southern African novel is 
the description of Frank, the proto-proletarian-hero in Alex La Guma’s A Walk 
in the Night (1964). But it is also basically reassuring; it avoids both extremes 
of the ‘noble savage’ rural-urban stereotypy noted in the ‘white’ South African 
novel from Schreiner onwards: Dhlamini is not a towering savage arousing sex- 
ual fear, admiration and envy in the white perceiver. Neither is he Plomer’s 
corrupted urban dandy. He is ordinary; and in his ordinariness is his strength. 
(His muscles show clearly through ‘his army bush jacket’: but “There were six- 
teen men already working and like the newcomers there was not a man among 
them who was not wearing some item of Army clothing ...’, p. 144.) 

Thus in dress, too, his representative ordinariness is stressed; and though 
this is the source of his strength, it is also by definition reassuring to the white 
reader and the white writer who creates the image from within the white cita- 
del, so to speak, both desiring and fearing its fall. Finally, his face bears the 
normal, unheroic marks of human experience—it is ‘lined and seamed’. This 
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is an important point because white. writers of the period rarely gave their black 
characters detailed physiognomy. Altman does use this basic writing tech- 
nique to individuate her character; but the distinguishing marks she gives him 
are again reassuring in their ordinariness. Thus she purges the threat from 
the mythic perception of the black by reducing the alien image to the familiar. 

Harry Bloom is less compromising in the presentation of his hero Mabaso, 
though he, like Altman, was historically confined within the myth-boundaries 
of his own group. All writers in this situation must devise a rhetorico- 
narrative technique which is mainly concerned with the problem of diction in 
narrative speech. The reasons for this need are strongly determined by time 
and place. Bloom and Altman (and Paton, Venter, Millin, Plomer, Abrahams 
and Thomas Hardy, for that matter) speak from within a given set of myths, 
a cultural situation, about another cultural situation; and their putative 
audience is usually an amalgam of two cultures—their own, from within which 
they write, and the (imagined) metropolitan culture! The specific con- 
figuration is a white South African writing about black South Africans for 
an audience composed of white South Africans and an imagined metropolitan 
‘European’ or British audience. This configuration in its beautiful structural 
simplicity is heavily modified—indeed, distorted into reality—by the sets of 
relationships posited within it. For example, are black and white South 
African myth structures separate and fundamentally exclusive of each other? 
Or how close an approximation does the writer possess to the normative myths 
of the metropolitan culture—his ultimate audience and court of appeal? 

In any event the writer is presenting the speech and actions of a group alien 
to his own and to his putative audience. On the most immediate practical 
level, one of his first decisions must be how he is to transform a speech mode 
not his own into a viable narrative vehicle carrying conviction with an audience 
independent both of himself and his subject matter. I have pointed out else- 
where the uneasy tendency of many white (and some not-white) South African 
writers to use a kind of King James Version biblicalese for their black 
characters’ direct speech. Altman sometimes does this, though it seems in her 
case to be an unconscious surrender to the force of the ‘primitive’ (which may 
be euphemized as ‘dignity’ or in other necessarily self-delusive ways). 

Bloom’s approach to the problem of simultaneous presentation/translation 
is to render the dialogte of his black characters as he imagines they really speak, 
rather than via a stylistic mediating device. Thus his blacks become more in- 
telligible as blacks to the white audience precisely because they are made to 
speak in a naturalistic modern diction. (To the white South African audience 
of the mid-1950s this could pose a most uncomfortable challenge, resulting in 
making his black characters too ‘real’ and thus less acceptable). 

Bloom does, however, use a mediating framework in presenting his hero, 
even though this does not extend to dialogue. The framework, incidentally, 
is rather uncompromising in terms of the local myth structure, but likely to 
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be relatively easily recognizable and acceptable in the metropolitan arena. 
Here is the hero’s first appearance: 


‘He stood on the platform with a battered fibre suitcase in his hand and 
an old khaki trench-coat slung over his shoulder, and he peered about him, 
screwing up his eyes as he caught the glare of the huge sun that was going 
down behind the mountains. 

“There was something about this man that drew eyes to him, but it was 
hard to say just what it was. He was tall, heavily built, about forty-five 
years old. He had a strong-growing black beard and a shrewd, wide-eyed 
face and he wore a weather-beaten black leather cap. Perhaps it was that, 
the beard and the cap, for the two went perfectly together and gave him 
the jaunty, seasoned look of a barge skipper. Or perhaps it was the feeling 
of casual strength about the huge body, or perhaps the air of self-assured 
style. It was hard to say. He wore an old brown lumber jacket with the 
zipper gone, a yellow shirt, black patched trousers, but brand-new yellow 
shoes with half-inch treated soles. His clothes were too heavy for so hot 
a day, and he sweated freely (Episode, p. 16). 


The powerful emphasis on masculinity in this picture immediately challenges 
white South African myth-taboos of urban blacks. The ‘strong-growing black 
beard’, leather cap and lumber jacket, to say nothing of unusual size and 
strength, confirm the worst fears of those taboos. In white South African 
terms of the peiod Mabaso could only be threatening. Bloom’s strategy is not 
to win sympathy for the alien by diminishing his mythical dimensions of men- 
ace. Instead, he demythologizes him by giving him the same outward qualities 
of powerful masculinity as another white writer would without a qualm give 
his white hero—and, more profoundly, in doing so, by choosing ‘powerful mas- 
culinity’ in the first place to characterize his hero—a combination of qualities 
the white imagination cannot allow the black to possess. , 

The mediating framework is, of course, that of social realism, as the icon- 
ography of the proletarian hero makes clear. But this is a deliberate use of 
metropolitan convention, and the deliberate challenge to white mythology con- 
stituted by the total presentation would have had the greater immediate impact 
on local audiences. (Of course, the chosen mediating framework is also a chal- 
lenge to metropolitan values, as to the deep structure of the bourgeois novel; 
black heroes, proletarian or otherwise, have not exactly abounded in English 
fiction.) , 

Bloom, like Altman, creates a heroic figure out of a trade unionist from ideo- 
logical choice. Less consciously, however, he is just as threatened as she is 
by the all-pervading white myth-perception of ‘the primitive’, and his presen- 
tation is in many ways a defensive reaction to this. 
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‘At first, while Mabaso listened and was appealed to for his opinion, he 
again had the feeling of being inadequate, of being overestimated. The 
tense, concentrated misery of this location had produced these people, had 
forced them up and shaped them, and he felt that he must be useless to 
them. But after a time he saw that, in many ways, they were uncertain 
and at odds about what to do, in spite of a sharp appreciation of their prob- 
lem and a burning desire to act. Their ideas ranged between the desperate 
Mau Mauism of Simon Dhiadhla, and the Christian pacifism of the Reverend 
Samson Shongwe. And as point after point came up, he began to see that 
there was a need for him. The years of working, organizing, reading and 
discussing enabled him to find his way with a sure touch through the differ- 
ent ideas, discarding those that had been tried and rejected in other places, 
or seeing the clear thread in a confused thought. They needed his experi- 
ence and leadership. Without him they could not have formed the organi- 
zation. And when he saw this need for him, his shyness, which was the 
cause of his coldness, disappeared, and he began to feel an individual 
warmth and pride for every person in the room’ (p. 33). 


=- 


This is early on, a description of Mabaso’s first meeting with his comrades 
to be in Nelspoort location. Mabaso’s own self-perception is shown initially 
to be weak—its increasing clarity and power constitute a major direction in the 
book—and what gives him confidence to act is his understanding that his friends 
and their situation lack organization, and organization is one thing in which he 
is experienced and skilled. The strategy used consistently to ‘defend’ against 
the seductive power of the myth-perception of ‘the primitive’ begins here, and 
consists of two main lines. First, Mabaso is presented as if he were a white, 
without special attributes and characteristics arising out of his blackness. The 
central strand in this picture is the quintessentially white—in terms of white 
self-perceptions within the myth structure—nature of his most-heroic virtue- 
—his Apollonian dedication to organization. The second -strategic line is 
implicit in the way the space around Mabaso is filled. The relatively minor 
characters are individuated in various conventional ways, through physical 
peculiarity, occupation and so. forth: but again none of these ways arises out 
of the experience of blackness. It is the abstract attributes—the differing pol- 
itical approaches of the men in the gathering—that relate to the quality of being 
black in South Africa. Two points need to be made here, though: first, these 
political positions are directly related to the black experience, only marginally 
in terms of white myth-expectations, and thus are freer, from the perceptual 
limits of myth than is often the case with Bloom’s contemporaries; and . 
secondly, the total picture is presented, made intelligible to the reader, by 
Mabaso’s organizing perception. In other words, the author shows the reader 
one of his characters making sense out of diverse elements in a situation, and 
ratifies the perceptions of that character for the reader’s benefit—an unusual 
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technique, even an unusual incident in a novel for whites about blacks by a 
white at that time. And last, the situation itself and the sense made of it are 
morphologically entirely familiar to the world of white self-perceptions. The 
range of political attitudes perceived by Mabaso represents the same kind of 
extremes and in-betweens found in a white group. The challenge is that 
Bloom locates it in the (apparently separate?) world of black self-perceptions. 

The point is not whether Bloom is presenting two apparently separate worlds 
or subverting such a perception. It is that the whole enterprise is rendered 
from within the white myth structure and begins by sharing at least some of 
its assumptions about the ‘otherness’ of being black, even if in order to subvert 
them. Bloom is culturally ‘white’, more ‘European’ in orientation than any 
of his contemporaries discussed: it is this ideological Europeanness, this insist- 
ence on relating South African reality to an ideological paradigm that originated 
in nineteenth-century industrializing Europe, that affords him the vantage 
point from which he can ‘demonstrate’ to his white audience the nullity of their 
mythic dichotomy between ‘them’ and ‘us’. His need to do this is a part of 
the trap. ` = 

There is a fascinating indication of the nature of Bloom’s problem, and the 
unease which it engenders, in a passage located structurally at the beginning 
of Mabaso’s direct involvement in the events of violence. Mabaso hears the 
first shots fired by the police (they kill the terrified husband of the washer- 
woman who may or may not have lost the collar); the location is in darkness 
and the people have closed themselves in their houses, awaiting the raid. 
Mabaso sends his wife to a neighbour and goes out into the street with his son 
Moses to make contact with the other members of the African National Con- 
gress branch committee he has set up. 

Bloom uses the passage skilfully to set the scene for the comprehensively 
destructive events to come, by presenting in it a number of ideas about the 
nature of leadership and the character of his hero. The aim is again to subvert 
the dichotomy enshrined in the myth-perception of black by white: 


‘There was a strange brooding uncertainty in the air, a feeling that seeped 
into it from the locked-up silent fury in all the houses. The air seemed 
to be ready to materialize into shapes, to change its qualities, to produce 
live terrible things. It had become unfamiliar, unpredictable and for- 
eign—a hostile substance. It felt strange, this consciousness of the air. 
For some reason he began to think of flying ants: how they wait for the 
moment when the ground is a certain warmth and wetness, and the air is 
a certain humidity, and the wind the right strength and direction, and they 
come streaming out of the earth everywhere, all atone moment. What was 
there about the moment? he wondered’ (p. 100). 


The author starts by giving his black character’s subjective perceptions a 
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very, high degree of validity, most unusual at this stage of the ‘white’ novel 
in Southern Africa. The usual tension between an alien and the familiar mode 
of perceiving the same reality is almost absent, though the aesthetic uncertainty 
and structural clumsiness of the sentence ‘It felt strange, this consciousness 
of the air’ indicate the strain placed on the author by the defiant nature of his 
task. Significantly, the sentence links a very orthodox romantic presentation 
of ‘sensibility’ at a perceptual level sharpened by events, to a metaphor, appar- 
ently springing organically from this combination of perception and perceived, 
which illuminates the historic meaning of the events. Actually, Bloom’s aim 
here is very complex and partly subverted by the very myth-structure it is 
aimed against. The choice of flying ants is appropriate yet strained: appropri- 
ate because localized—i.e. South African; exotic, for the metropolitan 
audience; and congruent with the idea immediately developed by the meta- 
phor. But it also aesthetically problematic, because its exoticism makes a 
statement, however muted, about Mabaso, and/or about the white author’s re- 
lationship with the black character. It is ‘natural imagery’, even ‘animal (in- 
sect!) imagery’; and why must Bloom, one asks, make that kind of selection, 
- in both general and particular terms? He is doing what other white South 
African novelists of the time did, however sympathetically, and however much 
he desires consciously to cancel out the mythic implications of nature imagery 
by the very use he puts it to. It is another attempt to deny the primitive-—by 
presenting it in a ‘sophisticated’ form of action. 

For at first, as we have seen, the flying ants, in their mysterious response 
to the ‘right’ environmental conditions, obviously signify the emergence of pro- 
letarian revolution when the objective situation is ‘ripe’, and in this sense the 
metaphor is an attempt to place the Southern African reality m dialectical 
terms. Then the focus, on Mabaso throughout the passage, is made even 
sharper in the final sentence quoted above: 


“What was there about that moment?’ he wondered. 


The question is large, crucial, worthy of a leader. Then the writer’s unease 
betrays itself in another linking sentence: 


* 


‘Do we really know what is happening to us and why we do things? he 
asked himself for the hundredth time.’ 


The strain is evident in the bathos. Perhaps such a question, in its risible 
banality on the page if not in life, is not confined to black characters presented 
by white authors (and parallel creative situations); but the existence of the con- 
figuration here helps explain this instance. 

Mabaso’s introspection continues: 
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‘Is this location a great ants’ nest, with everybody running around attend- 
ing to his own affairs and thinking his own thoughts, but really just moving 
to a pattern? Just responding to the pressure of the air? As sand dunes 
shape themselves to the wind? A great ants’ nest? Well, a tiny ants’ nest, 
a minute, frantic little burrowed hole in the ground invisible from a few 
feet away? How big are we?’ (p. 100). 


This is an excellent example of Bloom’s combination of sophisticated vo- 
cabulary and rather basic, ‘universal’ nature imagery to confront and annul the 
primitive: ants and sand dunes signify universal questions, and so the ques- 
tioner assumes universality, thus ‘becoming’ white while ‘remaining’ black: and 
in many ways this is the starting point for the exposition of the book, which 
is the reification of ‘location’ into ‘riot’? and ‘location/riot’ into ‘resist- 
ance’. That Mabaso’s perceptions are tested at this point, by the awareness 
of a unique quality in the experience, is a pointer to the qualities of leadership 
regarded as both appropriate and inevitable in Bloom’s metropolitan (Marxist) 
frame of reference. 

The inner monologue is skilfully transformed into dialogue at the crucial 
moment: 


‘Father, what is the matter with us?” Moses was asking’ (p. 100). 
The question refers to the specificity of black experience: 


*“Father, how does it happen that the police come into everybody’s 

` houses with guns, and break things, and arrest them for nothing, and shoot 

people in the streets? What is the matter with us that we allow it to 
happen?” ’ (p. 101). 


Mabaso’s answer is divided into two parts, subjective and universal. The 
subjective is unspoken, and embraces an aspect of the universal, of the father 
whose omnipotence is challenged and exposed: ‘The question ran through him 
like a sword. He saw in this childlike, unerring question all the sad history 
still to come...’ (p. 101). 

The spoken answer is concrete and specific, and the two together mark 
another stage in the author’s struggle with the hostile myth-environment that 
surrounds him: 


‘“*There’s nothing the matter with us, my son. Get that idea out of your 
head. All that’s wrong is that when we fought for this country we had only 
assegats while they had guns. And we had made war on ourselves, had bled 
each other, so that when they came we were too divided and weakened to 
withstand them. Now we must suffer for it. We are a conquered people— 
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and not the first. But remember—although they conquered us, they never 
destroyed us. We are still here and we still outnumber them greatly” ’. 

‘“Ts guns the answer, Father?” ’ 

‘“Perhaps. Perhaps one day it will have to be the answer. But mean- 
time we have no guns and must try to find other answers.... We are at 
the heart of the answer. Whether or not there will be one depends on 
us. On everything we do, every minute of the day. On what we become 
now, in this time, while there is no clear answer. If we let ourselves be 


crushed now, there will be no answer.” ’ (pp. 101—102). 


Needless to say, the conventional myth-image of the bombastic, corrupt and 
ultimately cowardly black politician ubiquitous in literature is utterly cast aside 
(though interestingly enough, it makes a vestigial appearance in the behaviour 
of Sibande, the railway workshops organizer, during the riot, and is cleverly 
inverted in the presentation of the location’s collaborationist political leaders 
like Ngubeni). 

What distinguishes Mabaso’s reply to his son and makes it an important 
moment in the historic progression of the white myth is its acceptance of 
. history. This acceptance is complete enough to comprehend a sense of 
responsibility, first on the group level and then on that of the individual. 
Mabaso understands the meaning of his group’s (and his own) historic past, 
in its bearing on the experience of the present; the transformation of under- 
standing into acceptance, and of collective acceptance to individual responsi- 
bility, are the crucial steps leading to his freedom to act—and to emerge as 
a leader in the eyes of the people, who after the first night’s disturbances, 
‘turned to Mabaso with his appeal for planning, loyalty, patience, and work, 
and the promise only of slow, far-off rewards’ (p. 125). 

This marks a new stage of collective awareness, which is shown by the lo- 
cation people’s rejection of ‘the futility of outbursts and the fraud in the work 
of the old types of leaders’ (p. 125). 

This presentation of Mabaso as a leader, then, both illustrates the author’s 
struggle with the perceptual burden of the mythology of his own group, and 
constitutes the most unambiguous rejection of that mythology to that point. It 
is interesting to compare Bloom’s partial resolution of this central problem with 
that of Nadine Gordimer, writing two years later in A World of Strangers 
(1958). Bloom perceives the problem as primarily and essentially political and 
achieves verisimilitude with his black hero through politics; this illustrates the 
extent to which he wrote in a variant of the ideological framework which domi- 
nated metropolitan novelists at the time. In A World of Strangers Gordimer, 
too, addresses the problem: but ker vital, central black character, Steven 
Sithole, is scornful of politics and asserts ‘life’ in a sub-Lawrentian way. What 
is also significant in the contrast is that Gordimer needs a reflector, a 
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mediator—and he, the narrator, Toby Hood, is both metropolitan and a classic 
western liberal humanist, disenchanted with ideology. i 

Bloom tries to make the white group ‘ordinary’ by making blacks (especially 
a black hero) ‘like’ (in the sense of resembling) the whites—or their own idea 
of themselves at their best. And of course Altman does the same in two ways: 
Thaele succumbs to madness and is killed because of the fierce intensity with 
which he tries to realize the impossible dream: to ‘live a proper [i.e. white] life’; 
and Dhiamini the trade unionist is an embodiment of the Apollonian virtues 
of thought, intellection, control. 

Bloom presents his white characters altogether less daringly, well within the 
limits of the myth-typology of his group. They are all Afrikaners: some 
policemen are brutal and corrupt, and one, Lieutenant Swanepoel, is brutal 
and dedicated. Du Toit, the location manager, is carefully delineated as a man 
of good intentions with a blemish on his record, whose aim is to rehabilitate 
himself in his own eyes by running Nelspoort’s location efficiently—the classic 
Apollonian delusion of the ‘civilized’ man ordering ‘primitive’ lives. How- 
ever, he is differentiated from stereotype by what might be called a method- 
ological trick: Bloom transforms his weakness into his strength. The shadow 
over his past is connected with his having been too involved in a previous job 
as location manager with a black man who turned out to be an illicit gold dealer. 
The shadow is an indication of weakness, not criminality, in the perceptual con- 
ventions of the whites: but Bloom suggests another interpretation—Du Toit 
possesses imagination. This may evince itself in a number of ways. When 
he starts his new job Du Toit discovers that no other whites work in the location 
and there is no branch police station within its boundaries: 


‘And then there was a tightening and sharpening of the mood inside him 
and he was in the grip of a feeling that he knew well and that he loathed. It 
was the feeling that used to come to him as a boy when he had to pass the 
neighbourhood gang on the corner... It was the feeling that came to him 
quite suddenly one day when he was going home from work and,a black 
mob came streaming out of the location beer hall at closing time, surround- 
ing him, pressing in on him, breathing on him; he had fought and cursed 
his way out and had stood dazed and breathless until the realization came 
that there was nothing hostile in the crowd’ (pp. 48-49). 


In certain circumstances imagination becomes cowardice, as the next para- 
graph, which describes his behaviour in a mine compound disturbance, 
indicates: 


‘The walk with the manager into the compound to arrest the strike leaders 
... the sudden sharp violent flare-up, the cursing and scuffling, the panic, 
... the crazed-faces, the sour sweat smell and the blood, and the stones flying 
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with vicious force. The manager was injured and had to spend a month 
in hospital; ke had escaped injury by running into the compound kitchen, 
where he crouched behind a cupboard until rescued. For weeks afterward 
he had to be treated for shock’ (p. 49). 


The circumstances of South African life make imagination into self-betrayal 
for a white man, Bloom says. Du Toit’s sharp sensory perceptions are in 
themselves remarkable, but he sees too much, and this leads him, almost, to 
assert his integrity. But this would mean two impossibilities—freedom from 
the myth, and betrayal of the group. Instead he betrays himself. 

After the first round of disturbances (provoked by a missing collar in the 
washing of a white family), Du Toit decides on a reprisal. He calls a public 
meeting at which he announces the application of the pass laws to women. 
Mabaso challenges him and emerges as a spokesman of the people; Du Toit, 
' under pressure, flees into his office. Stones fly and his car is burnt. After- 
wards he allows Lieutenant Swanepoel to bully him into agreeing a false version 
of the events leading to the violence. Swanepoel actually twists Du Toit’s per- 
ceptions back to the group norm. For Swanepoel a black crowd shouting 
‘ufuna ukusibulala’ (you are killing us) is not different from a black crowd 
shouting ‘m’bulala’ (kill him). The meaning is the crowd’s blackness, not its 
words. And he pressures Du Toit back within the fold of that meaning. 

Later in the disturbances, near the climax, Du Toit, numbed with horror 
and scorned by Swanepoel, insists on accompanying the latter’s foot patrol 
- through the location streets. At this point Bloom brings off an imaginative 
coup, a near transcendence of the limitations of the myth framework: 


‘He looked into Swanepoel’s face. The face under the helmet was white, 
but not strained. It looked handsome and youthful. Swanepoel walked as 
if he knew exactly what he was about. The smart uniform, the leather and 
badges gave him an air of strength and self-confidence. Du Toit felt him- 
self grow warm towards Swanepoel. He walked close to him and exactly 
in step. 

‘But after a while his steps began to lag, and suddenly he was in the grip 
of a strange uneasiness. It was really strange. He looked into Swanepoel’s 
face again, and now the feeling was altogether different. He seemed to see 
the man out of uniform, and that way everything was changed’ (p. 244). 


This sudden shift in perception is the nearest we come in the literature of 
the period to a break by a white from the white myth, with its inbuilt perceptual 
determinants. Du Toit is the white at the point of flux in the crucible, and 
he 1s changed—broken, at the end, by his acquiescence in signing the false 
account of events he earlier gave at Swanepoel’s insistence. 

Though this passage constitutes a significant moment in the inner history of 
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white mythology, its fascination lies not in a transcendence of stereotype in 
white—black perception, but in a breakdown within the self-contained area of 
the myth—the area in which whites perceive whites in terms of power over 
blacks. For a moment, this area ceases to function, under black pressure, as 
it were. The moment destroys Du Toit, for his circumstances do not allow 
of redemption through a free perception of blacks. 

By contrast, as white pressure increases on Mabaso, his perceptions grow 
steadily more lucid. He is arrested, or gives himself up, together with many 
others, at the end of the riot, and as he awaits interrogation in the crowded 
prison yard, he draws up a precise historic and personal balance: 


‘Everything was as it had to be... It was right that he had spoken up 
to Du Toit. He had not caused the attack on Du Toit but it was right that 
if people were going to be arrested for it, he should be among them... It, 
was right because that’s where he wanted to be, where he had to be, where, 
unless his whole life was to be made meaningless, he could only be. 

‘Sometimes an experience befalls a people that affects them for all the 
future. Even though it befalls only a small number of the people, even 
though it might destroy that number, its impact spreads out and it lives on 
for ever among all the people. It makes the next experience a little differ- 
ent, and becomes a part of the next experience, and so on, and thus it sur- 
vives to help shape the day that finally brings an end to all the grief and 
strife. In this kind of experience nothing is lost. Nothing is wasted. 
Nothing is given or suffered in vain. 

‘Well, that’s another way of saying the same thing, Mabaso thought. If 
this belongs to me, then I’m part of the experience and cannot hope to escape 
from it. A part, but not in the sense of something tossed helplessly about 
by the events. In the dynamic, organicsense. In the sense that the events 
and I respond to each other and help to make each other...’ (p. 292). 


Mabaso’s ultimate heroism is presented as a conscious reconciliation of him- 
self as an individual with the forces of history, working towards change free 
of bourgeois illusions about the value of a single human consciousness as 
opposed to the experience of the masses. This is, for the writer, a fascinating 
psychological escape mechanism: he uses the grammar of a ‘foreign’ mythology 
to escape the teleology of his own. Not that this escape is completely 
managed; Mabaso must, after all, die, because he is black. By varying the 
theology of his death (instead of Christian martyrdom, the materialist revol- 
utionary version) Bloom sets the seal on his attempt to create a black man free 
from blackness. The climax is noteworthy for its dialectical confidence, and 
for something else as well: 


‘What will they do with it when it comes—who can say? Perhaps they 
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will even betray it, as people have betrayed so many of the revolutions of 
history. 

‘But that belongs in the future. Itis not important now. What is import- 
ant is to give them the chance. There is only one direction. 

‘He could not think of anything to add to that. The warmth of the sun 
made him drowsy, and he lay with his hands behind his head and enjoyed 
the feel of the warmth seeping through his clothing’ (pp. 292-293). 


Shortly after, the police call him out, put him in a van, drive him out of 
Nelstroom and shoot him dead. 

The remarkable feature of this coda to Mabaso’s consciousness is not the 
social-realist heroics of the penultimate paragraph quoted above. It is the last 
image the writer evokes in which Mabaso’s perceptions are active. From the 
dialectical thinker at the moment of reconciliation Mabaso is transformed, at 
that moment, into himself: a black man feeling the warmth of the sun as he 

lies in a prison yard, an object of mythological resignation. The writer picks 
_ a quintessential image from the white myth to depict his hero’s moment of 
triumph over the implications of that myth for him. But the moment is calcu- 
- latedly subversive: the lolling myth-image of Dionysian abandonment is actually 
the ultimate Apollonian achievement—the hero in control of himself, at one 
with history. 

Thus Bloom momentarily achieved through the use of a consistently natu- 
ralistic mode what one or two other white writers of the time tried and failed: 
the reversal of mythic roles, Dionysus changing colour with Apollo. Altman 
shows only the failure of the black to control history (in Thaele), and her black 
Apollo, Dhlamini, remains unrealized by contrast with Mabaso. Another no- 
table attempt of this period, by Dan Jacobson in his twin novellas The Trap 
and A Dance in the Sun, is heavily dependent upon allegory as mode, which 
in itself is a powerful suggestion of the nature of the difficulties made for white 
writers by their myths. 

Bloom’s book is altogether freer of the details of mythic perception in which 
most white writers are inescapably involved. One notable ritual, as I have 
pointed out, is the train journey connecting the noble savage with his urban 
fall—the subject of chapters by Plomer, Paton, Venter and others, and a bizarre 
short story by Jack Cope. Bloom’s characters take railways in their stride. 

Altman, on the other hand, confronted with the inner need of explicating 
every step on the journey (hers, really, not Thaele’s) ‘writes it out in 
full’. She strikes gold twice in her account. The first nugget glitters as the 
adolescent Thaele waits on the platform on Gumtree siding for the arrival of 
the Johannesburg train and another one arrives first: 


“The engine was everything he had dreamed it would be—black, hissing, 
shining. Then there were two carriages filled with Africans, gesticulating, 


talking, laughing, crowding: at the narrow windows. A few called out to 

him the traditional Sesuto greeting, “Good day, son, where do you come 

from and where are you going,” and he answered proudly, “I come from 

Basutoland and I am going to the Gauteng.” He walked along the platform 

and looked at the shuttered compartments of the Europeans. A few white 

people stared at him with glazed, unseeing eyes. They seemed to be very 

unhappy and he couldn’t understand it, for were they not travelling in a 

train?’ (p. 14). 

e 

The central contrast presented in this passage is so commonplace in African 
literature that it became enshrined in ideology years ago, as the root image of 
Senghor’s negritude. It is perhaps a fair statement for Altman to make this 
early in the book, and the image structure is neat—the whites have ‘shuttered 
windows’ as well as ‘glazed, unseeing eyes’, and, of course, what they do not 
‘see’ (a crucial verb in both this book and Bloom’s) is the reality of black suffer- 
ing for which they are responsible and whose fruits they enjoy. The specific 
South African irony, in this contrast, is that the myth-convention of the laugh- 
ing, lively blacks rests on a reality of oppression and deprivation—which, of 
course, is the point of the book. 

The problem is Altman’s evident dissociation from the point of view she 
chooses to use to present this highly stylized and convention-dominated pass- 
age. Obviously, there is an element of challenge in the white bourgeoise 
woman writer’s decision to present via the perspective of an adolescent rural 
Sotho boy. But nowhere else is the character so sharply decomposed into the 
visual, external image of a rural black accompanied by the painstaking audial 
pattern of a ‘white’ voice-over, in the form of an outsider’s running commen- 
tary rather than the ‘thoughts’ or ‘words’ of a character in fiction. In a radio 
commentary on a horse-race, the commentator is neither horse nor jockey. In 
this passage Altman’s degree of dissociation from the ‘events’ and ‘feel- 
ings’——especially the latter—she describes is similarly insuperable. 

The next gleam comes soon after, as Thaele, from the train, begins to per- 
ceive a new reality: 


“The train was approaching a siding, and suddenly a group of little African 


children, half naked, ran down to the line and started shouting, “Penny; ` 


penny, baas, penny, missus” and when some white people thew out a packet 
of sandwiches they fell on it with shrieks and yells. Thaele was horrified 
to the depths of his being. That his people could behave so! He wanted 
to cry. Were their parents such bad people, he wondered, that they did 
not teach their children that it was wrong to ask for food; that it was dis- 
courteous? ‘The incident was completely beyond his understanding. And 
he saw the same thing at every halt. At one station he saw a white man 
chase a group of small black children off the platform, and as Thaele 
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watched he kicked the smallest, who had been unable to run fast enough. 
The boy picked himself up and raced off the platform, his eyes mad with 
fear. Thaele was never to forget the expression of vicious joy on the white 
man’s face’ (p. 15). 


Again, Altman presents (this time, far more successfully) a powerful, 
impressionistic, vivid image of the whole structure of black-white relations, 
in the symbolic incident (repeated how many thousands of times in reality!) 
of the halfdressed black children begging largesse from the mighty emblem of 
white industrial power as it thunders past them, shaking the very earth they 
stand on. This time her presentation of Thaele’s perceptions is much more 
successful: the link between what he perceives and what he feels momentarily 
even suggests to the reader the existence of a viable myth-framework lying 
entirely outside both his own (the reader’s) experience and that of the writer. 


‘Were their parents so bad, he wondered, that they did not teach their 
children that it was wrong to ask for food; that it was discourteous?’ 


Altman achieves this successful alien perspective in the only way she can: 
through the mythic perception of her own group. Here the white myth- 
constellation evoked is that potent and exceedingly functional one which 
encrusts the notion of black traditional life as embodying a sense of order, disci- 
pline and rule lost to white, urban civilization and worth preserving at the 
necessary cost of hunger and a high infant mortality rate. The self-serving 
nature of this is obvious and I am not suggesting that Altman undervrites it; 
but it is a necessary part of her perceptual apparatus. Thus Thaele is horrified 
by the sight of the black children begging mot because this tells him they are © 
poor and hungry, but because it contravenes the values of his (black) culture: 
therefore, a viable black value system is being presented in a ‘white’ book: but 
the presentation depends on a white myth-conception of this ‘black’ value sys- 
tem, and that myth-conception is an essential component of the whole oppress- 
ive white myth structure. It msists that for blacks to ‘become’ whites is to 
lose this value system. And when Altman lapses from Thaele’s view of events 
to the completely authorial “The incident was completely beyond his under- 
standing’ she shows how tenuous is her control over the dominance of her 
group’s mythology. 

But the train journey is mentioned even before its full description (early 
though this is in the narrative), in a passage which states the novel’s historic 
theme and is of central importance to the understanding of ‘white’ fiction— 
and white reality—in South Africa in the post-war decade: 


‘Somewhere on the long train journey which had carried him across the 
Free State and into the Transvaal had started the process which was to make 
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him quiet and unambitious, passionately pleased to be allowed to enter a 
post-book and run off stencils, desperately eager to remain a clerk, to belong 
to the fraternity of office workers, whose lives were bounded by nine o’clock 
and five o’clock and an hour for lunch and a weekly pay packet; and had 
made him forget his dreams to study, to learn, to be educated, to help and 
to teach his African people’ (p. 8). 


So much of the white fiction about blacks in this period is about just this: 
about the failure of the black hero, or the denial of heroism to blacks in any 
form but the heroism of suffering endurance, passion and crucifixion. Poor 
Thaele in the end had to forget even what it is to possess the precarious respect- 
ability of being a humble office clerk. Even Mabaso’s heroism must be sup- 
pressed into the subterranean routine of political organizing: his emergence, 
for a brief, lambent moment, as active leader, spokesman for the people, also 
spells his death. 

The negative presentations of the black politician as inevitably corrupt (by 


Venter, Paton, Millin, Altman herself in the character of Jobula, Thaele’s ‘sec- - 


retary to the People of Africa Society) are an aspect of this denial of her- 
oism. The corrupt black politician is how the white myth filters the perceived 
image of blacks who refuse to accept the necessity for suffering that myth 
imposes on them. 

The central problem of the ‘white’ writer who tried in that period of ten 
or twelve years after the Second World War to reconcile the demands of west- 
ern democratic ideology with the violent contrast constituted by the entire 
framework of his (or her) perceptions of life emerges, then, from a closer look 
at the second term in an earlier-mentioned contrast contingent to the one above: 


‘A few white people stared at him with glazed, unseeing eyes. They 
seemed to be very unhappy and he couldn’t understand it, for were they 
not travelling in a train?’ (p. 14). 


I have been asked; publicly and in a sense formally, by one of the foremost 
historians in South African studies, whose ability and intelligence are unques- 
tionably profound—I, as a literary scholar, have been presented with the ques- 
tion: how does the reading and critical elucidation of literary texts help ‘us’ 
to understand? ‘Us’ J take to mean historians, and perhaps defensively I think 
I see there an implied extension taking in sociologists, anthropologists, political 
scientists, economists-—those who deal, in short, in ‘facts’, hard or soft, in ‘re- 
alities’, One answer would be that those who desire help can be helped. But 
another is contained in an analysis of the deep meaning of the two lines quoted 
above from Altman—an answer which will also tell us something important 
about the historic situation of the ‘white’, about how he perceives himself and 
therefore how he understands and interprets the ‘reality’ around him. 
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‘A few white people stared at him with glazed, unseeing eyes. They 
. seemed to be very unhappy and he couldn’t understand it, for were they 
not travelling in a train?’: 


a) The white writer presents the black youth’s point of view—presents a 
commonly perceived reality through that point of view; 

b) We may argue, or hear the objection: but she’s (Altman, or ‘the white 
writer’) got it wrong (inaccurate): or, another kind of objection: she’s (say) ‘just 
being paternalistic’—or ‘she’s just expressing her liberal guilt’; — 

‘but c) None of these objections matters, because, inevitably, she (Altman, 
‘the white writer’) has shown—revealed—what she thinks an intelligent, rural 
black youth’s perception/understanding is, of what I called above ‘commonly 
perceived reality —of a particular objective situation accessible for perceiving 
by both black and white. 

This, of course, leads to the question: who is ‘she’ (Altman, the ‘white wri- 
ter’)? And the answer should be full of information—for historians, econom- 
ists, anthropologists—about ideas and perceptions, currents and forces at a 
given time and place. But the question (‘who is she?’) can only be asked cor- 
rectly after the text has been absorbed. At least, however, itis defined. The 


_ white writer who seeks to interpret the black experience is necessarily involved 


in an explication of white identity, its forms and meanings in South African 
society. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The late Miss Heather 


Miss Heather Heather died on 1 October 1982. 

Heather first joined the RAS office in 1945 on her demobilization from the 
WAAF and was Secretary of the Society for 25 years from 1949, She was one 
of those quiet, efficient people who are only appreciated fully after they have 
gone. She was extremely active amongst other things in revivifying the journal 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s, together with Alison Smith, Tony 
Atmore and others, and past and present editors of African Affairs take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to her unassuming secretarial competence and 
friendly companionship. Members of the Executive Committee of the Society 
also wish to pay tribute to her devotion and unstinting service. 

After retiring from the RAS, Heather worked for several years for a Harley 
Street doctor and then she retired to Pickering in Yorkshire in order to be close 
to her sister and brother-in-law. She nonetheless still worked part-time as a’ 
guide at Castle Howard. Two years ago, Heather learnt that she probably had 
a terminal cancer, and she fought it with characteristic quiet courage. Her 
many friends amongst the readers of African Affairs may wish to pay tribute 
to her memory by sending an appropriate donation to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund in Lincolns Inn Fields, London, WC2. 


Africa and the Sea 
The Aberdeen University African Studies Group is planning to hold a two- 
day colloquium in March 1984 on the subject of Africa and the sea, and would 
be pleased to hear from anyone who might feel able to make a contribution 
to the proceedings or who would like to be kept informed. 
At the moment, the Committee has four possible themes in mind, as follows: 
1. The natural environment of the oceans adjacent to Africa and of the 
coastal littoral; the health of the seas; the nature and extent of maritime 
resources. 
2. The economic exploitation of biological and mineral resources of the sea, 
including fisheries, minerals and oil. 
3. The law of the sea as it now affects Africa; the sea in the context of mili- 
tary strategy and the global position of Africa and its ports and harbours. 
4. The role of the sea in African history and culture. During preliminary 
discussions we have been struck by how small a role the ocean appears 
to play in the cosmology and in the economic life of many African peoples, 
at least according to available accounts. The obvious exceptions (e.g. the 
Kru) themselves seem to raise interesting questions. Is this impression 
correct? If so, why is this? We would welcome communications, 
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including short notes, on this broad. ill-defined, but possibly interesting 
field. 
Further enquiries and suggestions to the Secretary, Aberdeen University, 
African Studies Group, Room D5 Taylor Building, Aberdeen AB9 2UB. 


African Research and Documentation 

This journal will be published from January 1983 solely by SCOLMA, the 
Standing Committee on Library Materials on Africa. The content will follow 
the pattern established in recent years: articles on African bibliography, librar- 
ies and archives, book reviews and notes; news of African studies, and research 
in progress. The journal will be free to members of SCOLMA as previously 
but following the withdrawal of corporate support for it by the African Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom, ASAUK members who desire to continue 
obtaining copies of it will have to subscribe individually. Subscriptions 
for 1983 have been fixed at £6.50 per annum (US dollars 16.50), and should 
be sent to Mr T. French, Subscription Manager, African Research and 
Documentation, c/o The Library, University of Birmingham, P.O. Box 363, 
Birmingham B15 25D. 


Correction 

Professor Kenneth Robinson has written to African Affairs apologizing for 
a slip of the pen in his review of A. H. M. Kirk-Greene’s Biographical 
Dictionary of British Colonial Governors, Vol. I (Africa) (p. 588 of the October 
1982 issue): ‘I wrote that ‘Sir Gerald Creasy did not accompany the Secretary 
of State to West Africa in 1928 but the Parliamentary Under Secretary, Mr 
Ormsby-Gore’. The visit was, of course, as the Dictionary correctly records, 
to Ceylon and Malaya. I can only grovel.’ 


New subscribers 

Following successful completion of negotiations inaugurated by ASAUK in 
1980, from now onwards members of the African Studies Association of the 
United Kingdom will be able to obtain African Affairs at the same reduced rate 
as RAS members. We welcome these new personal subscribers most warmly, 
not least for their help in keeping the costs of the journal down for RAS mem- 
bers and our other subscribers through Oxford University Press! 


BOOKS 


PARTISAN PICTURE 


PATRICK CHABAL 


No Fist is Big enough to Hide the Sky: The Liberation of Guinea-Bissau and 
Cape Verde, by Basil Davidson. Zed Press, London, 1981. 187pp. £16-95. 


The publication in 1969 of The Liberation of Guiné was of considerable importance 
and the success of the book was immediate.! Here was the first account of the scale 
and significance of the war of national liberation in Portuguese Guinea. Here was also 
investigative journalism at its best: a combination of observations and analysis drawn 
from a journey into the liberated areas of Guinea. Here was the first history (in 
English) of the Guinean liberation movement, the Partido Africano da Independéncia 
da Guiné e Cabo Verde (PAIGC).2, Many of us were encouraged to carry out research 
on Portuguese Guinea (now Guinea-Bissau) through the publication of this one book.3 

Basil Davidson’s interest in Guinea was not accidental. In 1954, he had already 
published an account of the effects of Portuguese colonial rule in Angola in which he 
had exposed forced labour, racial discrimination and poverty.* Since then he had been 
committed to denouncing Portuguese colonialism and to publicize the cause of African 
nationalists. His success in so doing earned him the respect of the nationalist leaders. 
Amilcar Cabral, the founder and leader of the PAIGC, wrote a complimentary yet per- 
ceptive preface to the 1969 edition of The Liberation of Guiné. Through the years the 
loyalty of the PAIGC leadership has endured. Pereira, Cabral’s deputy (and now 
President of Cape Verde), writes in the preface to the new edition: ‘{Davidson] has 
combined his talent as historian with a living experience of events and has integrated 
himself among the subjects of this history.’5 Indeed he has and therein, I submit, lies 
the problem with the new book. The strength of the 1969 edition was that it was the 
work of a good journalist committed to the worthy cause of decolonization and it bore 
testimony to a six year old nationalist war hitherto hidden behind what Cabral called 
a ‘wall of silence’. The weakness of the 1981 edition is that it is a ‘partisan picture’ 
of the 1968-1980 period which is marred by an absence of perspective on official PAIGC 
history at a time when far more information is available. 

No Fist is Big Enough to Hide the Sky adds four new chapters to the 1969 book and 
makes only one substantive addition to the earlier text. The first of these four chapters 


Dr Chabal is presently a research fellow at Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

l. Basil Davidson, The Liberation of Guiné: Aspects of an African Revolution (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin, 1969). 

2. Earlier accounts had appeared in French, see for instance Gérard Chaliand, Guinée-portugaise 
et Cap Vert en lutte pour leur independance (Paris: Maspéro, 1964) and Armed Struggle in Africa 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1969). 

3. My own interest in the subject resulted in a Ph.D. thesis on Amilcar Cabral, the leader of the 
PAIGC. A revised version of this thesis is to be published shortly by Cambridge University Press 
under the title: Amilcar Cabral. Revolutionary Leadership and People’s War. 

4, Basil Davidson, The African Awakening (London: Macmillan, 1955). 5. Davidson, No fist, 
p. xiv. 
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essentially takes up the story from 1968 to 1972; the second gives an account of Cabral’s 
assassination in January 1973. The third new chapter describes the process of decoloni- 
zation in Guinea and Cape Verde following the April 1974 ‘revolution’ in Lisbon. The 
last chapter attempts to give a brief overview of the problems facing the two countries 
since independence and of the policies employed to tackle them. 

I begin with a discussion of the sole addition to the 1969 text because it illustrates 
the dilemmas inherent in Davidson’s work as an historian of the PAIGC. His original 
. account of the 1964 Cassacd Congress was brief and uncritical. It overlooked the evi- 
dence, which Davidson must surely have had even if indirectly, that the Congress was 
the result of a major and potentially fatal crisis in the PAIGC. The first year of guerrilla 
warfare (1963-64), launched rather earlier than Cabral would have wished (he felt that 
political mobilization was insufficient), had allowed ill-trained, unpoliticized and ill- 
disciplined guerrilla leaders in the fields (many of whom were Balantes) to indulge in 
‘wild’ armed actions the purpose of which was less to secure PAIGC gains against the 
Portuguese than to establish themselves as local ‘warlords’.6 Cabral himself never made 
a secret of the serious problems which this had created and of the very severe (some 
say brutal) measures which he had to take in order to re-establish political control of 
_ the party. Davidson could not have ignored this in 1968 but even if he had his 1981 
discussion of the Congress does not go beyond the most cursory re-statement of the 
official PAIGC account. Here, as in several other instances, Davidson appears simply 
not to want to ask questions which he knows to be embarrassing to the PAIGC leadership. 
This is bound to undermine his credibility and that of the very impressive political move- 
ment which he describes, Surely recognition of the undoubted success of the PAIGC 
does not depend on ignoring the crises which it faced during the war; on the contrary. 
Davidson’s reluctance to discuss these sensitive events actually belittles the success of 
Cabral as a political leader. For in the face of such an acute problem, the PAIGC might 
‘well not have survived (and thrived) without the strength and vision of its leader. 

For the very same reasons, the four new chapters are disappointing. Before 1968, 
little was known about the PAIGC and Davidson’s book, therefore, was useful as a his- 
torical document. Since then, however, a great deal more has been learned and many 
more PAIGC documents have become available. It is, therefore, no longer sufficient | 
for Davidson merely to present a rapid and uncritical overview of the history of Guinea 
and Cape Verde since 1968. 

The best section of the four new chapters is the eye-witness account of his 1972 trip 
_ to Guinea and of the exciting days of August 1974 when the PAIGC and the Portuguese 
army in Guinea cooperated in the cease-fire which led to the de-facto decolonization 
of the colony.” Davidson’s vivid description of his trip to Bissau with the PAIGC 
leaders who, after more than ten years in the field, were returning to the capital to take 
charge of ‘their’ country (in August 1974) ranks with the best such journalism anywhere. 
It confirms other accounts of the extraordinary process whereby two enemy armies 
managed to end peacefully a war which both sides—but especially the Portuguese— 
desperately wanted to end. The reports of other journalists who travelled inside 
Guinea during this period as well as my own research leave little doubt that this process 
of decolonization ‘from below’ was largely due to the success of the PAIGC in maintain- 
ing a strictly political view of the war and in gaining influence over and confidence from 
the Portuguese armed forces stationed in Guinea. Davidson’s account of this period 


6. My account of the Cassaca= Congress will be found in Chapter IH, Section D of the forth- 
coming book. 

7. No Fist Is Big Enough to Hide the Sky, Chapter 9. 

8. See my book, Chapter V, Section B. 
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has the power of good documentaries. But the impact of this chapter is not matched 
by the others. 

Chapter 9, which covers the crucial period (1968-72) when the PAIGC, having conso- 
lidated its grip on substantial areas of Guinean territory, set out to construct a ‘new 
society’, is very inadequate. Here, for example, Rudebeck’s 1974 book is far more 
detailed, precise, informative and critical.? Davidson would be the first to recognize 
that the organization of village committees, village tribunals and people’s stores was cru- - 
cial to the PAIGC’s success in the liberated areas of Guinea. Yet there is very little 
in the chapter on these subjects. Nor is there, as there should be, any acknowledge- 
ment of Rudebeck’s excellent work. The mixture of travel, journal and PAIGC docu- 
ments which Davidson offers is simply not enough to do justice to this period—especially 
now when an analysis of the PAIGC’s administration of the liberated areas can call upon 
a much wider variety of primary and secondary sources. 

Nor is the chapter on Cabral’s assassination wholly satisfactory. In the first instance, 
it is not, as claimed by the publishers, the first ‘fully documented’ account of his murder. 
Crimi’s report (1975) provided crucial evidence; de Braganca’s 1976 articles covered 
the facts of the case and Ignatiev’s book—although it leaves a lot to be desired—does 
provide much additional information.!° Davidson does not add substantially to these 
accounts except in his description of his personal contacts with several of those who 
later became implicated in the conspiracy. Nor does he give a full account of the whole 
incident. Two examples can be given here. Davidson fails to mention that Sékou 
Touré conducted his own investigation and questioned the conspirators before turning 
them over to the PAIGC. He also fails to mention that the ringleaders were sub- 
sequently executed inside Guinea.!! 

But there are two more disturbing points which emerge from Davidson’s account of 
Cabral’s murder. Firstly, Davidson implies without providing evidence that Sékou 
Touré might have been implicated in some ways or at least might have been a silent 
accomplice to the assassination. Now the source of many of these allegations is to be 
found in Portuguese military accounts of the murder and, although it is not my purpose 
to leap to Touré’s defence, it is to say the least regrettable that Davidson cannot provide 
any independent reliable evidence to substantiate his implication, Distaste for Touré 
cannot alter the fact that he supported the PAIGC to the end (whatever his motives), 
that he took every practical measure to counter the conspiracy and in the process 
probably saved the lives of a number of top PAIGC leaders (Pereira, Vasco Cabral, 
Buscardini and others). On balance, that fact cannot be ignored simply because Touré 
voiced some criticisms of the PAIGC in the opening address to the Cabral Symposium 
which he organized. One may recall here that Cabral had voiced some criticisms of 
Nkrumah on a not entirely dissimilar occasion. }? 

Secondly, as Davidson well knows, the point is that Touré’s criticisms echoed and 
were echoed by other voices which asked to what extent Cabral’s assassination was con- 
nected to a split within the PAIGC between Guineans and Cape Verdeans. Now that 


9. Lars Rudebeck, Guinea-Bissau. A Study of Political Mobilization (Uppsala: Scandinavian 
Institute of African Studies, 1974). 

10. Bruno Crimi, ‘La vérité sur Passassinat d’Amilcar Cabral’, Jeune Afrique, 734, 31 January 
1975, pp. 18-21; Aquino de Bragança, Amilcar Cabral (Lisbon: Iniciativais Editoriais, 1976); Oleg 
Ignatiev, Três tiros da PIDE. Quém, porquê e como mataram Amilcar Cabral (Lisbon: Prelo, 
1975). 

11. My account of Cabral’s murder is to be found in Chapter V, Section A. 

12. See Amilcar Cabral, ‘Hommage 4 Nkrumah (Allocution prononcée au symposium organisé par 
le PDG au Palais du peuple ai Conakry, ai Poccasion de la journée Nkrumah, le 13 Mai 1972)’, 
Conakry, mimeo, May 1972. 
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is also an interpretation which was actively disseminated by the Portuguese. Nonethe- 
less, it is a disturbing questiona question which has surfaced again following the 
November 1980 coup in Bissau. There‘is, to my mind, no reliable evidence to date 
that such hostility was the primary cause of the conspiracy although, as racial division 
was fostered by the Portuguese, it must have affected some of the conspirators. 
Certainly the ringleaders had been led to believe by the Portuguese that they could 
obtain ‘autonomy’ for Guinea if they neutralized the Cape Verdeans in the PAIGC, 
thereby abandoning the claim to Cape Verdean independence. It is therefore disappoint- 
ing that Davidson simply rejects the issue out of hand instead of confronting it squarely 
and sharing with his readers the information to which he, as the good journalist that 
he is, must have been privy. 

But it is the last chapter of the book which is the mest cursory and inadequate. Here, 
the decision to write about the post-colonial period (1974/5~80) was far too ambitious 
and could not be done within the confines of a single chapter. Moreover, the difficul- 
ties were compounded by the fact that, conceptually and historically, the analysis of 
post-colonial development differs fundamentally from that of the nationalist struggle and 
requires, therefore, a different approach. Exit good nationalists and bad colonialists; 
enter party men, bureaucrats, ministers and foreign experts. An assessment of ‘deve- 
lopment’ is far more difficult than a report of nationalist ‘progress’. Above all, as 
Cabral himself had anticipated, after independence the party can no loager be bound 
by the same sort of single minded and purposeful unity—however desirable that 
is. Problems no longer have obvious and uncontroversial solutions. Pclicy options as 
well as self-interest lead to disagreements within the party and, in one-party states, to 
internal power struggles. Hence, the process of a successful war of national liberation 
does not ensure that the party remains free of political tension although it can determine 
the manner in which political problems are tackled. Davidson well knows this to be 
the case but is seemingly unable to depart from his position as ‘official’ historian of the 
PAIGC. 

Essentially, what the last chapter tells the readers, mainly through the discussion of 
official PAIGC documents, is what the governments of Guinea-Bissau and Cape-Verde 
hoped to achieve in the face of the enormous problems which they faced at indepen- 
dence. But this is clearly insufficient both because it leaves out what the reader wants 
to know-——which is how the two governments have fared—and because there are now 
several independent critical sources which provide sufficient evidence to analyse, if not 
necessarily to answer, these questions.!3 Two examples must suffice here. Firstly, 
in the discussion of Guinea-Bissau’s programme of rice (the basic staple food) pro- 
duction, Davidson gives little indication of the magnitude of the shortages which 
occurred from 1978 onwards. While figures are provided to map the success of pro- 
duction increases from 1975 to 1977, none are given to illustrate the collapse thereafter. 
Although it is certainly true that drought contributed to reduced rice production, 
Davidson knows but fails to make clear that there were structural and institutional causes 
to the problem for which the government must take some blame. Very briefly, finan- 
cial, marketing and transport facilities were not made available on a sufficient scale 
to rice producers, many of whom simply found it necessary to revert to subsistence 
agriculture. 


13. Even Rudebeck, who is highly sympathetic to the PAIGC’s socialist aims is far more critical 
than Davidson. See, among others, ‘Development and Class Struggle in Guinea-Bissau’, Monthly 
Review, 30, 8 (January 1979); ‘Conditions of Development and Actual Development: Strategy in 
Guinea-Bissau’, in Mai Palmberg (ed.), Problems of Socialist Orientations in Africa (Uppsala, 
Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 1978). 
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Secondly, Davidson ignores the difficulties involved in the PAIGC’s plan to integrate 
Guinea-Bissau and Cape-Verde into one country. He merely re-states the party’s view 
on the matter. But there are at least three questions which needed to be asked about 
this issue: (1) was integration feasible? (2) was it acceptable in both countries? and (3) 
how was it to be achieved? Davidson, like the PAIGC, simply assumes that the answer 
to the first two questions is an emphatic ‘yes’ and proceeds to explain why the party’s 
slow approach is the right one. But Davidson and the PAIGC may well have deceived 
themselves as it now seems probable that the 1980 coup in Bissau has not only put an 
end to any further move towards integration but has reversed what had been achieved. 
It is now clear that the merger of the two countries was never a foregone conclusion 
and that the PAIGC without Cabral (the driving force behind the policy of integration) 
has found is impossible to avoid the ‘politicization’ of the issue. Much as it is 
regrettable that Cabral’s dream of unity may never come true, it behoves historians and 
journalists to seek to explain rather than to ignore the difficulties involved. 

The 1980 coup is a cruel twist in the often exemplary history of the PAIGC and it 
comes at an awkward time for Davidson: not late enough to leave it out of the book 
but too early to analyse it in depth. Davidson’s approach is to report Pereira’s reaction 
to the coup and to re-iterate his suspicion of Sékou Touré. But this will notdo. The 


coup was no ordinary coup or ‘pronunciamento’ for it did not involve the army take-over - 


of power from a civilian government but rather the unconstitutional removal of the 
President (Luiz Cabral) and his associates by the Prime Minister (J. B. Vieira). It 
happens that Pereira 1s the President of Cape Verde and that Luiz Cabral is also Cape 
Verdean while Vieira is a Guinean, thus lending credence to the theory that Viera’s 
action was racist. I do not believe that racism was the main cause of the coup (as has 
been widely reported) although it is quite clear that the isswe of the integration of the 
two countries and the manner in which it was approached politically caused dissatisfac- 
tion among some in Guinea. 

It serves no purpose to ignore the fact as Davidson does. Nor is it useful to suggest 
that Vieira’s actions imply the ‘overthrow’ of the PAIGC. As Davidson knows, Vieira 
is one of the most distinguished Guinean guerrilla leaders, a dedicated follower of 
Amilcar Cabral who trained him and trusted him throughout the war and, more import- 
antly, he enjoys immense support and legitimacy throughout Guinea. Moreover, he 
has publicly committed himself to the continuation of unified PAIGC, to the acceptance 
. of Pereira as party leader and to the willingness to continue negotiations (albeit on a 
different footing) towards integration. Finally, he has retained Cape-Verdean ministers 
in his government and he has made good his promise to release Luiz Cabral unharmed. 
It is, after all, the Cape Verdean leadership, under Pereira, which took the initiative 
to set up a separate party, the PAICV, allegedly without agreeing to Vieira’s requests 
for direct bilateral discussions between the two governments. 

Whatever the interpretation of the events of November 1980—and it may be a long 
time before we know what caused the coup—Davidson’s response to them is not that 
of the eagle-eyed journalist he is known to be but that of the partisan.'4 How can he, 
for example, simply ignore the reports of the mass graves shown to journalists after the 
coup—graves which are said to be filled by several hundred opponents to the Luiz Cabral 
regime who are alleged to have been executed without trial? How can he fail to men- 
tion the reports of the inefficiency of the people’s stores? How can he not mention 
the acute food shortages which were reported in Bissau and other areas of the country 
in 1980? How is it possible to avoid a discussion of the Guinean government’s use 
of the enormous amount of foreign aid it receives? Why is there no mention of the 


14. My preliminary analysis of the November coup can be found in a series of articles in West 
Africa: see issues of 15 December 1980, 22/29 December 1980 and 12 January 1981. 
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difficulties involved in the preparation and discussion of a constitution common to 

Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde? 

If seasoned and respected journalists like Davidson do not address these questions, 
who will? There is a matter of principle involved here. Davidson is acknowledged 
as an expert and a source of authority on Guinea-Bissau and the other Portuguese 
colonies. His word is consequential, his writings are widely used as references. His 
responsibility, like that of contemporary historians, is concomitantly all the greater. 
Thus defined, the last chapter simply does not come up to the standard which Davidson 
himself would wish to maintain and it reduces the overall value which this book would 
otherwise have had. 

It is to be regretted that No Fist is Big Enough to Hide the Sky was not published 
in 1975 before the last chapter could be written. At that date, on the morning of 
independence in Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde, it would have been a very useful 
complement to the 1969 book. Shorn of its last chapter, the book remains a valuable 
documentary of one of the twentieth century’s most interesting nationalist wars. The 
hope must be that Davidson will continue to use his distinctive talents as an independent 
journalist and that he will leave hagiography to party historians. Cabral would have 
expected no less, as I think he made abundantly clear in his own capacity for self 
criticism. 


Appropriate or Underdeveloped Technology? by Arghiri Emmanuel. Chichester: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1982. 186pp. £11. 


This is the English translation of the French edition published in 1981. Following 
the precedent of Emmanuel’s Unequal Exchange (1969) it includes comments by others: 
in this case Celso Furtado and Hartmut Elsenhans, with replies by Emmanuel, which 
formed part of a conference held in 1980 at which an earlier draft of this book was dis- 
cussed. It is not proposed to examine these interchanges, except to note that they 
reflect the horrified reaction to the revisionist radicalism of Emmanuel’s approach which 
is likely to come from most of those who are accustomed to denounce the Multinational 
Corporation (MNC) as a root cause of poverty and ‘dependence’ in the Third World. 
There are echoes of the outcry against Bill Warren’s Imperialism, Pioneer of Capitalism: 
the left does not love heretics. 

What Emmanuel and Warren appear to have in common is a fundamentalist approach 
to Marx’s analysis of the ultimately constructive effects of foreign capital investment 
in less-developed countries, which led both of them to reject the pessimistic determinism 
characteristic of most neo-Marxist and ‘dependency’ accounts. Most left-wing critics 
assert that MNCs make no positive contribution to economic development in LDCs, 
and indeed ‘underdevelop’ them, on two main grounds. First, there is very little net 
import of real resources and probably a drain consisting of dividends, royalties and 
‘repatriated’ capital which was in fact generated locally. Second, while there is admit- 
tedly a real input of technology and know-how, this is mostly of a type an LDC would 
be better off without. It is probably capital-intensive, so offering no solution to prob- 
lems of under- and un-employment; it depends on imported inputs, so providing no 
stimulus to the ‘pre-capitalist’ sector; and it makes goods which only the indigenous 
elite can afford, so intensifying the dualism of the host society and economy. This 
direct foreign investment serves only to deepen and perpetuate ‘underdevelopment’ in 
the Third World and to widen the gap between the ‘core’ and the ‘periphery’. 

Emmanuel’s book is a polemical attempt to demonstrate that these arguments are 
fallacious. He does not specifically refer back to Unequal Exchange, but it is possible 
to relate the two arguments. If, as he then maintained, poverty in the Third World 
is a function of specialization in the production of labour-intensive goods which do not 
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compete with the products of industrialized states and are exchanged on ‘unequal’ terms 
when measured by their labour value, then the only solution must be to increase produc- 
tivity in LDCs by adopting the capital-intensive technology of the West. In the present 
book Emmanuel faces the problem of how this transformation is to be achieved. His 
starting point is the proposition that all economic growth depends on the introduction 
of new technology (whose nature he defines at length in chapter one); and that it is 
better to have borrowed technology than none at all: ‘Hunger and extreme poverty are 
the prime causes of dependence’ (p. 31). There is no incompatibility between socialist 
objectives and borrowing capitalist technology, as the history of Russia, China and 
other socialist states demonstrates. How, then, can poor states best acquire this tech- 
nology? It would be ridiculous during the early stages of economic development to 
attempt to generate it themselves because of the very high cost of basic research and 
the fact that its marginal social utility is greater than its private utility. Since, 
moreover, most new technology is developed and initially owned by capitalist enterprises 
(often with substantial support from their home government) these firms are the only 
effective source of supply. Therefore it must be bought. 

Two questions follow. First, should the LDC rent technology on a royalty basis or 
acquire it as part of a package in which the owner, in its capacity as MNC, provides 
the capital and knowhow as well as the technology and establishes a subsidiary (affiliate) 
in the LDC? Second, should the LDC ask for the latest technology, accepting that 
it will be capital intensive; or should it use labour intensive techniques which may be 
thought more ‘appropriate’ to countries with acute employment problems? 


In answering the first question, Emmanuel approaches it from the standpoint of the 
MNC. Rejecting theories associated with Hymer and others that such corporations 
prefer to sell their technology as part of a production package in order to maximize 
their monopoly rent by internalizing their operations, he holds that they would in fact 
prefer to export goods or license technology, in that order. They will only choose 
direct investment if they have to compete with another MNC within a given country 
or if they want to undertake ‘off-shore’ production for third markets. Logically the 
host country should therefore prefer what the MNC does not—direct investment. This 
offers substantive benefits. MNCs are the best agents for diffusing technology and 
know how in the host country. They provide incentives for the creation of an indige- 
nous managerial and technocratic class. They may act as poles of development. They 
are no more prone to ignore social welfare than indigenous capitalists. Thus the 
MNC’s undeniable object of profit maximization on a global scale is not incompatible 
with the development of a LDC and may be its best hope of achieving genuine growth. 

Emmanuel is no less impatient with the ‘appropriate technology’ argument. Histori- 
cally all economic progress has involved the partial replacement of man-power by 
machines. This only causes unemployment if the economy as a whole fails to respond 
to increased productivity in some sectors. The only case for deliberately selecting 
labour intensive, and therefore archaic, technology would be if the marginal cost of 
labour is zero; and this only happens if the resultant increase in production is greater 
than the increase in consumption by the marginal workers thus employed. Historically 
this has never happened, and the Indian experiment with Ambar Charkar in the 1950s 
is a case study in the defects of the concept. LDCs should, therefore, go for the latest 
technology and so arrange their social and economic structures that the increased pro- 
duction of a minority of the work force is used to raise living standards generally and 
at the same time to generate increased genuine employment opportunities as the 
economy as a whole is stimulated by its leading sectors. 

This is the core of Emmanuel’s argument, but the book takes side-swipes at many 
other shibboleths of those who hold that Third World countries should abominate 
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capitalism and find a different route to affluence. Almost every sentence is polemical 
and the book will arouse much controversy. Whether he is right will not become clear 
_ for decades, when the economic consequences of large-scale direct foreign investment 
can be measured. But at least to one who has studied the operations of an MNC in 
Third World countries his basic message makes brilliant sense. 

Jesus College, Cambridge D. K. FIELDHOUSE 


Imperialism. The Idea and Reality of British and French Colonial Expan- 
sion 1880-1914, by Winfried Baumgart, translated by the author with the assistance 
of Ben V. Mat. Oxford University Press, 1982. 223 pp. 


' The original German version of this book was published in 1975; the English version, 
however, has been updated to a certain degree by listing the more recent literature. It 
is intended to provide a survey rather than a full assessment of British and French 
imperialist policies during the age (as the author puts it) of classical imperialism. 

From the very start Baumgart makes it clear that he will have nothing to do with 
the notion of ‘informal imperialism’ which, he argues, is far too vague to be a useful 
conceptional tool for historians of modern imperialism. In order to substantiate this 
position, he argues, somewhat erroneously, that Gallagher and Robinson themselves 
went back upon the instrinsic connection of informal and formal imperialism, emphasiz- 
ing the political factors in their famous study of ‘The official mind of Imperialism’. 
Baumgart insists instead upon a narrow notion of imperialism defined primarily if not 
exclusively in political terms, namely ‘effective long-term political and territorial domi- 
nation of the technologically superior nations over technologically inferior nations—as 
colonies and semi-colonies’. The prime force behind imperialist expansion overseas 
was, in his view, the rivalry between the great Powers which eventually resulted in the 
. creation (or sometimes merely the defence) of formal colonial empires. However, 
Baumgart himself finds it difficult to stick entirely to a definition of imperialism strictly 
in political terms, particularly in his assessment of such classic theories of imperialism 
as Hobson’s and Lenin’s, or the various social-psychological and nationalist varieties of 
imperialist thought. Even though Baumgart endeavours to demonstrate that economic 
factors were as a rule negligible (or at any rate at best a secondary) consideration in 
the decisions of the governments, he succumbs to accepting, albeit somewhat grudg- 
ingly, the multi-faceted character of colonialism and imperialist policies. Essentially, 
the book is written from the point of view of the metropolitan countries, in this case 
primarily Britain and France, though the role of groups at the periphery is conceded 
to be important. In territorial terms it deals largely with European expansion into 
Africa including Egypt, while imperial policies in territories like China, the Ottoman 
Empire and also the Indian subcontinent are largely left aside. The author is pre- 
occupied with describing the driving forces behind imperialism in the metropolitan 
countries themselves, political, ideological and otherwise. 

This approach would appear somewhat old fashioned, even though the author tries 
to erect defence positions against such a criticism from the start. In view of the prem- 
ises from which he begins, it is somewhat surprising to see that he soon finds himself 
engaged in arguing with some of the major classic theorists in this field, namely Hobson 
and Lenin. In the reviewer’s view, the treatment of Hobson is somewhat arbitrary; 
all too quickly his work is dismissed as being simply political pamphleteering. Surely 
Hobson deserves more serious consideration, even though some of his major argu- 
ments admittedly have been disproved, at least to a certain degree. It is also somewhat 
misleading to put him so closely together with Lenin. Incidentally, the origin of the 
title of Lenin’s famous pamphlet on ‘Imperialism as the highest stage of Capitalism’ is 
erroneously traced back to Hilferding, rather than te Rosa Luxemburg and Bukharin. 


A 
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Hilferding’s great book, Das Finanzkapital carries the subtitle: Eine Studie über die 
jüngste Entwicklung des Kapitalismus rather than Das höchste Stadium des Kapitalismus. 
The author deploys considerable time and rather strong language to destroy the theory 
of ‘social imperialism’, as presented by H-U. Wehler as a strategy on behalf of tradi- 
tional elites trying to fend off the forces of modernization and democratization. He 
also gives far too much weight to the theories of ‘social imperialism’ in the English mean- 
ing of the term; it is very doubtful whether the association of imperialist policies and 
social reform in Britain before 1914 can really be considered as a major feature of British 
imperialism in the two decades before the First World War, whatever Chamberlain may 
have said in public on this point. Perhaps somewhat more balanced is Baumgart’s treat- 
ment of French colonial policies before 1914. Even so it is not all that convincing to 
subsume French imperialist policies before 1914 under the heading of Power rivalries 
alone, perhaps with the small addition of ‘men on the spot’ politics. 

As a survey of the main factors which determined British and French imperialist poli- 
cies in the later 19th century, this is a useful book. However, as an account of the 
various theories and concepts of imperialism, it is very patchy and in addition too pol- 
emical to give a balanced account of the theories and ideological notions about imperial- 
ism current either among contemporaries or presentday researchers (both are mixed up 
with one another). It is open to question whether the history of the age of imperialism 
should still now be written in terms of the conquerors only, hardly mentioning the indi- 
genous peoples subjected to imperialist rule. Furthermore, by sticking to a rigid con- 
cept of ‘effective territorial control’—~—which very often did not even exist—the author 
is unable to assess correctly the great varieties and degrees of imperialist control and 
intervention even in such territories which were part and parcel of formal European 
empires. Furthermore, the author is at times carried away by his justified endeavour 
to dislodge the so-called economic theories of imperialism. It would appear scarcely 
convincing to argue that the outbreak of the First World War had very little to do with 
imperialist motivations while at the same time the rivalries amongst the great Powers 
are held to be the prime driving force behind modern Imperialism. 

German Historical Institute, London WOLFGANG J. MOMMSEN 
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Oxford and the Idea of Commonwealth, edited by Frederick Madden and D. K. 
Fieldhouse. London, Croom Helm, 1982. vii+167 pp. £11-95. 


The Decline, Revival and Fall of the British Empire: The Ford Lectures and 
other essays, by John Gallagher, edited by Anil Seal. Cambridge University Press, 
1982. xxvii+2llpp. £16. 


Walking through some public gardens in central Nairobi eighteen months ago with 
a Kenyan friend, we passed a statue of Queen Victoria. It was much eroded, dis- 
coloured, and partially obscured by dust. I complimented my Kenyan friend on the 
tolerance of his country towards its imperial past, in not knocking the statue down. He 
was nonplussed: ‘I always assumed it was some Hindu saint’, he retorted. 

This remark came to mind several times when reading and re-reading these two collec- 
tions of essays. Both explore the complexities and absurdities of British empire in India 
and Africa and the triangular interplay between them. Both are also products of pietas: 
Oxford and the Idea of Commonwealth is a festschrift presented to Sir Edgar Williams 
upon his retirement from the Wardenship of Rhodes House at Oxford, and The Decline, 
Rise and Fall of the British Empire... and other essays have been assembled for posthu- 
mous publication as a tribute to one of Cambridge’s most intelligent students of African 
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and Indian affairs in recent years. There, however, the similarity between the two 
books ends. 

After an eloquent tribute to Sir Edgar Williams by Greig Barr, Frederick Madden 
opens Oxford and the Idea of Commonwealth with a wide-ranging survey of overseas 
historical studies at Oxford. He is followed by Ronald Robinson, ostensibly writing 
about ‘Oxford in Imperial Historiography’, but really musing about Cambridge. 
Richard Symonds and Deborah Lavin both have very good essays on ‘Oxford and India’ 
and ‘Lionel Curtis and the Idea of Commonwealth’ respectively, but probably it will 
be the three contributions by Colin Newbury on Cecil Rhodes and Oxford, Anthony 
Kirk-Greene on ‘Margery Perham and Colonial Administration: A Direct Influence on 
Indirect Rule’, and David Fieldhouse reassessing the West African and South African 
sections of Keith Hancock’s now 40-year old Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 
which will most immediately interest readers of this journal. The collection as a whole, 
however has a much greater internal coherence than most Festschriften, and will assur- 
edly be read with great interest by students of African historiography as well as by their 
pan-Commonwealth colleagues. 

Gallagher’s posthumously published lectures and papers present a very different kind 
of historical writing. Apart from reprints of important articles and chapters, some of 
them co-authored with Ronald Robinson, and several personal tributes to Gallagher, 
the principal jewel in the collection is “The Decline, Revival and Fall of the British 
Empire’ expertly edited for publication by Dr Seal (albeit without footnotes). Whereas 
Oxford and the Idea of Commonwealth is expansive and discursive in tone, Gallagher’s 
Ford Lectures are brilliantly taut and provocative. Their principal theses are stated 
without any nonsense in the very first paragraph: ‘We might look at the fall of the British 
empire in a briskly functional way, and conclude that it was simply the damage of the 
Second World War which brought the British Empire down. But I shall be arguing 
first, that the British world system was perilously fragile and had been showing signs 
of decay long before 1939; secondly, that important sectors of that system were fast 
decaying after the First World War, when it was moving away from a system of formal 
rule towards a system of influence; and thirdly, that a result of the Second World War 
was (temporarily) to reintegrate the system, reversing the trend and turning it back from 
influence towards empire before its downfall’ (p.73). 

These propositions are stated and restated several times in 80 odd pages of wit and 
waywardness of the sort that made Jack Gallagher such an inspiration and irritation as 
a lecturer to undergraduates of my generation at Cambridge. If some of Gallagher’s 
assertions about Africa seem nowadays only partially persuasive, there is nonetheless 
enough here as elsewhere of solid worth and subtle intelligence to keep another gener- 
ation arguing for years. Sadly, Jack Gallagher will not be around to monitor these 
arguments and to chuckle at our pomposities. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Cities and Suburbs: Urban Life in West Africa, by Margaret Peil. New York, 
Africana/Holmes & Meier, 1981. 322pp. US dollars 35. 


This is an extremely valuable addition to the social science literature on urban Africa. 
Numerous studies have been published on individual cities, sometimes used as a basis 
for sweeping generalizations about African urbanization, but there is a dearth of com- 
parative work such as Margarte Peil has now undertaken. Here we have a sociological 
study which draws upon intensive fieldwork in eight urban and peri-urban locations 
in Nigeria, Ghana and The Gambia. These include an indigenous Yoruba town 
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(Abeokuta), a provincial colonial town (Aba), a small colonial capital (Banjul), a new 
industrial town (Tema), a spontaneous settlement outside Tema (Ashaiman), a peri- 
urban area near Banjul (Serekunda), a suburb of Kaduna (Kakuri) and a suburb of 
Lagos (Ajegunle). This has ensured representation of older and newer, larger and 
smaller urban centres, and diverse cultural settings. The author investigates ‘what 
characteristics the towns have in common and which are dependent on a specific 
environment’, 

Individual chapters are devoted to migration, occupations, housing, marriage and 
kinship, friendship networks, and formal associations, each providing a wealth of 
fascinating material from surveys conducted between 1968 and 1976. All is presented 
in a highly readable way, and each chapter can be read independently of the others. 
The book should therefore be of value to students and teachers in a wide range of 
disciplines—as well as to decision-makers in West African cities. 

There is a notable lack of concern with the cities as agents of colonial and neo-colonial 
influence: instead, continuity with traditional African culture and ongoing links with 
rural society are stressed. Some readers will note that little attention is given to class. 
structures, but the author clearly sees these as very weakly developed in West Africa. 
Emphasis is strongly placed on the attitudes and behaviour of individuals rather than 
on the political frameworks within which they operate. Numerous variables in addition 
to the eight locations are taken into account in the analysis of the research findings, 
but one which remains largely unexplored is the difference between first-generation 
migrants and the generation born and brought up in town. This must surely be high 
on the agenda for future enquires, to give an indication of whether some of the most 
distinctive features of West African cities are likely to persist, as must further 
comparative work elsewhere in Africa. 

The chief disappointment with the book is the very limited range of conclusions that 
are drawn from the vast array of material gathered, but this no doubt reflects reality. 
Patterns of urban life in West Africa are highly complex, and the more thoroughly they 
are examined the more evident it becomes that there are no simple explanations of these 
patterns. Similarly, there is no single and obvious path ahead, but rather a wide range 
of possibilities. A further regret must be the price of the book, which puts it out of 
range for most individuals. However, it should be in all libraries which attempt any 
coverage of contemporary Africa. 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CONNOR 


Historical dictionary of Senegal, by Lucie G. Colvm. Scarcrow Press, London and 
Metuchen, New Jersey, 1981. xiv+339 pp. 


One of the best of an uneven series, this can serve as a work of reference as well 
as an introduction to the country’s history. The author has gone te some trouble to 
present basic datelines in tabular form, and the ‘dictionary’ entries are on the whole 
well selected and presented. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London Donat B. Cruise O’ BRIEN 


Nigeria since 1970: a political and economic outline, by Anthony Kirk-Greene 


and Douglas Rimmer. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1981. xiv+l6lpp. £3-50, 


paperback. 


This is a useful ‘political and economic outline’ of Nigeria since 1970. Anthony 


_ 


- 
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Kirk-Greene has written Part I on ‘the making of the Second Republic’ and Douglas 
Rimmer Part II on the economy. 

Part I is very condensed. It deals in 45 pages with the stages in the restoration of 
civilian rule, the main features of the new constitution and the 1979 elections. A 
further 15 pages cover foreign policy, the expansion of the educational system and the 
run-down of the armed forces. It is the bare bones, factual rather than interpretative. 

Part II is more extensive and critical. It provides the basic macro-economic statistics, 
and several sectoral accounts (on agriculture, industry, infrastructure). The changing 
pattern of trade, of public revenue and expenditure and the contraints on the develop- 
ment of the economy are clearly and concisely presented. Rimmer notes the periodic 
shifts in emphasis as between welfare spending and productive investment, the difficul- 
ties encountered in fulfilling objectives, the greater progress made in reducing disparities 
among regions and communities than among households, and the protected environment 
given to local manufactures. 

There is a short joint conclusion in which the authors express cautious confidence 
in both the economy and the policy. At £3-50 this book is good value for those wanting 
a short and reliable account of Nigeria in the 1970s. 

London School of Economics and Political Sctence S. K. PANTER-BRICK 


The Nigerian 1979 General Elections, edited by Oyeleye Oyediran. Macmillan 
Press Nigeria and London, 1981. 182pp. £15-00 (paperback, £5-95). 


In this important book Nigerian political scientists and sociologists consider ten 
different aspects of the 1979 elections which ushered in the Second Republic after 13 
years of military rule. The formation of political parties and the election manifestos 
are discussed, as well as voting behaviour and the role of the Nigerian press in the 
elections. There is also some comment on the controversy over the presidential election 
result and on the way the new constitution has been implemented since President Shagari 
came to power in October 1979, 

The constitution itself is regarded in a positive light by the editor, Oyeleye Oyediran, 
who was himself a member of the Constitution Drafting Committee (CDC). The per- 
formance of the Executive, however, is criticized for not having generated the national 
integration and political stability which were, in Oyediran’s opinion and in the opinion 
of many others, the two principal objectives of the new constitution. The main reason 
for this failure it 1s maintained, lies in the narrow and disputed majority which President 
Shagari obtained in the 1979 presidential elections. 

This would seem to be an oversimplification. Undoubtedly a more convincing win 
by Shagari would have avoided a good deal of controversy and ill feeling and would 
have strengthened his hand, but whether it would have resulted in a greater degree of 
national integration and political stability is another matter. It is arguable that a stronger 
President backed by his party, the National Party of Nigeria, with an overall majority 
in the National Assembly, may have ended up being a more controversial and divisive 
figure than is actually the case. 

It is worth remembering in this context that in terms of formal politics little has 
changed in Nigeria since the days of the First Republic. During the 1979 elections 
a number of leading Nigerian politicians, including Shagari and Azikiwe, made state- 
ments to this effect, based on experience derived from the election campaigns. 
Moreover the chapter on Voting Behaviour in section 3 of the book shows that in a 
majority of states in the Federation—8 out of 13——-where one ethnic group constituted 
a majority of the the population, the presidential candidate who was a member of that 
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ethnic group ‘won overwhelmingly the support of his group at the presidential election’ 
(p.103). : 

This book, however, is not a diatribe against ethnicity, nor does it attempt to explain 
what happened in the 1979 elections in terms of the ethnic factor only. This factor 
alone cannot explain the way people voted for the political parties in at least 5, if not 
8, states of the Federation, that is in Kano, Kaduna, Kwara, Cross River and Borno 
states, and I would add Bendel, Benue and Rivers states. Oyediran concludes convinc- 
ingly in the chapter on Voting Behaviour that it is ‘most unrealistic to explain voting 
behaviour at the 1979 elections by the ethnic factor alone... Party programme, calibre 
of candidates, class conflict, influence of favourite sons, and esteem in which party 
leaders are held are relevant and significant factors’ (p.109). 

In an extremely interesting if somewhat controversial chapter, ‘In Defence of the 
Nigerian Electorate’, Oyediran and. Arowolo examine what has been described as the 
surprising apathy and indifference of the Nigerian electorate in the 1979 elections. The 
authors of this chapter argue that the turnout at the elections was much higher than 
is generally believed, the reason being that the Federal Electoral Commission put the 
voting population at 48.6 million, when in fact, according to the authors of this chapter, 
it was more like 41.3 million. Working on the basis of this latter figure they suggest 
that the turnout was as high as 50 per cent of the voting population in four of the five 
elections, all held in a matter of a few months (p. 128). The lowest turnout came at 
the first of the five elections, the senatorial elections, and this is accounted for in the 
main by administrative and logistical faults on the part of FEDECO (Federal Electoral 
Commission), However L. Adele Jinadu in a chapter on “The Federal Electoral 
Commission’, points out some of the problems and obstacles which made FEDECO’s 
task extremely difficult. FEDECO, for example, had to perform its many functions 
at the time when the new constitution was being designed, a period during which there 
was a great deal of political controversy and debate over such important issues as popu- 
lation statistics. Moreover five elections had to be arranged to take place within a mat- 
ter of 3 months, and these were the first elections, apart from local elections, to be heid 
for 13 years. 

This book is not the last word in the 1979 elections. On the the other hand it is 
an invaluable reference work and commentary on those elections. The statistical side 
is well laid out and the analysis and commentary is clear, lucid and concise. How valu- 
able it will prove to be as a guide to thé outcome of the 1983 elections it is difficult 
to say. Tarka has left the scene, Ojukwu is back, Gowon may be back in time for these 
elections, the NPN-NPP ‘co-alition’ has broken down, and there is the possibility of 
the UPN and other opposition parties including the NPP forming some sort of alliance 
to fight the 1983 elections. At the same time, though he has many critics and has lost 
the support of influential protaganists like Chief Abiola, President Shagari is a popular 
figure and looks like being returned for a second term as President. His party, the 
NPN, on the other hand, may have to struggle very hard to retain even its simple 
majority in the National Assembly. 

King’s College, London PETER B. CLARK 


Studies in Southern Nigerian History, edited by Boniface I. Obichere. London, 
Frank Cass, 1982. xi+265 pp. £17-50. 


Historians of Southern Nigeria owe a tremendous debt to the late Professor J. C. O. 
Anene. Through his teaching, and through his well-known books, Southern Nigeria 
in Transition (1966) and The International Boundaries of Nigeria (1970), Professor 
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Anene influenced a generation of scholars. From 1954 to 1966, as a teacher and later 
as the first Head of the Department of History at the University of Ibadan, he launched 
many eminent Nigerian historians on their careers. He was a dedicated ‘Pan-Nigerian’, 
whose convictions were reflected in his writings on the early colonial period, in which 
he described the origins of some of the administrative and economic structures which 
now unite Nigeria. Now Professor Obichere has produced a fitting tribute to Anene, 
in the form of a collection of essays by established and rising young Nigerian historians, 
written on themes related to Anene’s own central concerns. 

The volume opens with three complementary essays by Obichere, Ayandele and 
Ifemesia, which recall the legacy of scholarship bequeathed to us by Anene. Ayandele 
pays an affectionate tribute to his former teacher and, like Ifemesia, recalls the inspi- 
ration which Anene and his colleagues drew from the ideal of national unity. Ifemesia’s 
essay, on the Niger, evokes visions of the vast University campus at Ibadan, with 
its road network symbolically modelled upon the Niger-Benue system. Meanwhile, 
Obichere issues a clarion call to young scholars, urging them to take up the thread of 
research into the regional, rather than ethnic, history of Southern Nigeria. He 
emphasizes that regional history is still in its infancy: and, in truth, the essays which 
follow confirm this observation. 

Three of these studies are by established scholars, writing on the themes for which 
they are well-known: Afigbo on taxation and Indirect Rule, Ofonagoro on early colonial 
labour policies, and Omu on the nineteenth-century Nigerian press. Dr M. Efiong 
Noah contributes an article on another well-worn theme, the nineteenth-century politi- 
cal history of Calabar. This essay sits rather oddly among the other contributions, 
although, in dealing specifically with South-Eastern Nigeria, it reflects the interest 
which Professor Anene was pursuing immediately before his death, in 1968. Another 
of Professor Anene’s interests is reflected in Paul M. Mbaeyi’s piece on the role of the 
British Navy in Southern Nigeria’s transition to colonial rule. Thus far, the authors 
continue to traverse territory which was already well mapped out-by the end of Anene’s 
lifetime. Their essays demonstrate the achievements of his school of history, but do 
little to point the way forward. 

The three remaining contributions do move forward, however, both is time-—dealing 
substantially with the period after 1930—and in the subjects considered. The peoples 
of contemporary Southern Nigeria are united, after all, not only by their experience 
of conquest and colonial rule, but also by their experience of the transition to a distinc- 
tively ‘modern’ economy and society. The most ‘modern’ elements of this society are 
the peoples of the urban centres, linked by roads, railways, planes and phones, by 
a common currency, a common second language and, increasingly, by their literacy. 
Professor Anene shared in the making of their culture, and two of the contributors to 
this volume continue the work of Omu in recording its history. Uga Onwuka traces 
the history of the Nigeria Union of Teachers, 1930-65; and G. O. Olusanya discusses 
changing official attitudes towards the employment of Nigerians in the colonial civil 
service. Finally Austin M. Ahanotu considers the role of ethnic unions in easing the 
individual’s transition to urban life and, later, in transmitting urban ideas and funds back 
to village communities. These essays provide a preliminary response to Obichere’s 
initial plea for a history of the colonial period which will emphasize not only the breaking 
of links with the past, but also the rise of those social, economic and political institutions 
which are characteristic of contemporary Nigeria. They strike a hopeful note in a 
volume which is notable, overall, less for the originality of the research presented than 
for the worthiness of the achievement which it commemorates. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London SUSAN MARTIN 
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The Hausa Language, by M. A. Smirnova. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1982. 112pp. £6:95. 


As the bibliography to this fresh contribution to grammars of the Hausa language 
shows (250 titles, most of them published in the past two decades), the study of Africa’s 
most widely spoken African language—t.e., excluding Arabic and at least sharing the 
status with Swahili—amply reflects the expanded role of language and linguistics under 
the multi-disciplinary umbrella of African Studies. The only losers, if you like, from 
this late development are the ex-colonial civil servants, who in their daily need for com- 
petence, in speaking the language could so happily have profited from this booming post- 
colonial industry of teaching materials: but the DO’s loss has been, as it were, the VSO’s 
gain. 

There are two distinct styles of ‘grammar’ in linguistic vocabulary, and for the would- 
be reader it is essential that he knows which he is getting for his money. One is the 
pedagogic grammar, the teaching manual: for all its modern ‘teach yourself? techniques 
and cassette sophistication, this approach commonly retains traces of the venerable 
‘drills’ principle of ‘amo-as-at’ pedagogy. It is a technique which, for all its capacity 
for mockery at its expense, still has something to be said for it, as the common cry of 
‘Back to Basics’ in the teaching of English to native English-speakers reminds us. The 
other kind of grammar is the ‘descriptive’ one. This is the linguist’s analytical guide, 
the explanation of not only how but why. In short, the pedagogic grammar is the practi- 
cal language-learner’s vademecum and the descriptive grammar is the academic linguist’s 
compendium. In no way are they mutually exclusive to either use or reader; yet in 
no sense should they be confused by the buyer. 

Dr Smirnova’s book is a descriptive grammar. In four clear, concise, well-presented 
chapters, she considers Hausa phonetics, word-formation, syntax and morphology 
(‘parts of speech’ to the ‘mensa-a-am’ school). Two short texts in Hausa (the English 
translation of the second one has a couple of careless horrors), along with an annotated 
glossary of the words occurring in them (but not a vocabulary in the dictionary sense, 
of all the words taught in the rest of the book), round off this grammar. There is a 
twenty-page bibliography of books and articles on Hausa grammar. This Dr Smirnova 
has sensibly updated since the original publication in Moscow more than twenty years 
ago, so that, although it accounts for nearly a fifth of the whole book, it is a useful 
contribution. Checking the authors cited, one notes the important work being done 
by Russian, Polish, Czech, French and German scholars as well as by the traditional 
anglophone ones... and just a few Hausa scholars, too, at last. 

Better reading or editing could have avoided the too many blemishes. For instance, 
riga is not well glossed as ‘clothes’ (p. 15); the plural form takardodi is rare enough 
to consider omitting (p. 33); the carefully identified glottalized consonant “y at page 4 
is sadly ignored in the glossary at page 92; the example of verb formation by conversion 
at p. 52 is meaningless as it now stands; and page 51 frustratingly tells the reader nothing 
at all about the very means of recognizing the difference in transitive verbs which every 
student wants-—and needs—to know. If coko (p. 4) is not a typo for boko, what on 
earth is it? One 1s, too, hit by a contradiction of embarrassing size between the author's 
estimate of 25 million Hausa speakers and the publishers’ claim on her behalf of 40. 
million. And for the Moslem who constitutes the essential Hausa-speaker, surely a 
more sensitive example of onomatopoeia could have been found than that of bam/ ‘word 
used when opening a bottle’! (p. 13). » 

This is Volume 5 in the RKP new Languages of Asia and Africa series, and the second 
devoted to an African language. Just why they should have chosen for this purpose 
a book which, first, was published in 1960 and secondly, was written in Russian and 
so has had to be translated, is perhaps a matter of interest to the reviewer rather than 
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of importance to the reader., This grammar repeats a [ot of established ground and 
offers nothing new—it probably does not intend to—beyond Smirnova’s adoption of the 
term ‘construct state marker’ for other peoples’ ‘genitive copula’ or ‘genitival link’. At 
its price, the book represents a useful guide for the linguist in need of a concise 
. descriptive grammar of Hausa and it deserves a place on every serious Hausa specialist’s 
bookshelf. 

St Antony’s College, Oxford A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 


Studies in the History of Plateau State Nigeria, edited by Elizabeth Isichei. 
London, Macmillan, 1982. pp. xvi+288. £25. 


This is a collection of sixteen chapters by twelve writers, eight of them Nigerian, 
many associated with the University of Jos and all but one of them having engaged in 
the extensive collection of oral traditions in Plateau state. The book grew out of a 
workshop and inter-disciplinary seminar sponsored by the Jos History Department. It 
represents a welcome summary of the state of historiographical underdevelopment in 
one of the most complex climatic, geographic and ethnographic areas of the world. 

The book demonstrates both the large amount of oral collections which have been 
made as well as the numerous roads historians have yet to tread, the many villages 
to be visited and the countless elders yet to be interviewed before a history of 
' Plateau can be said to exist. In a lengthy introduction, the editor stresses elements 
of commonality in the vast historical complexity but the individual writers rarely are 
able to demonstrate either from where similarities derived or how they spread. 

The pre-colonial chapters are thankfully free of the sterile structuralist symbolist 
debate and the pessimism of the cynics which presently blights Euro-American African- 
ist scholarship. With a nod to the structuralists and not even that to the cynics, most 
writers get on with the business of analysing the traditions. However, within their 
genre these writers also have their preoccupations, some of them sterile. Given the 
constraints of space where writers are forcing vast amounts of data into a few pages, 
they might be less concerned with knocking down past myths as, for example, where 
Banfa argues that cultural affinities with Egypt are ‘totally unacceptable’. 

The historian should accept the primacy of his oral narratives unless he has definite 
proof of their inaccuracy. Many of the writers become nervous when their traditions 
suggest contrary traditions to linguistic interpretations. Two peoples of different lan- 
guage families, for example, may come from the same region. It is no surprise that 
a people should come from the north and their language be related to that spoken by 
peoples from the south. The historian must explain how that occurs rather than throw 
doubt on the migration traditions of the people. 

There is a related tendency to look for single tribal origins as when John Agi is 
analysing conflicting traditions among the Goermai. Like other African peoples, the 
Goermai will not be found to descend from one Adam and one Eve. They are an amal- 
gam of peoples coming from all parts of the compass. Conflicting traditions frequently 
are not conflicting at all. Usually they represent different origins of different clans or 
kindreds within the ethnic complex. Unomah handles ‘conflicting’ traditions so that 
both are shown to be correct, each related to a different group and different migrations 
within the Abakwariga. One might add to Unomah’s arguments that when the earliest 
Abakwariga arrived in the Benue valley, the Jukun had not yet arrived there themselves 
and could hardly be expected to recall the early Abakwariga migration in their traditions. 

The Junkun are an excellent example of the confusion which linguistics and the ‘pure 
tribe’ theory can create. The Jukun language and some Jukun (possibly a minority) 
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derived from the South. When around 1600 AD they usurped power in Kwararafa they 

inherited the northeastern origin tradition of that polity which may well have been the ' 
direction of origin of the Abakwariga (or pre-Jukun) rulers. Meek reported that they 

ignored the tradition of usurpation. It is less the Jukun than modern writers who have 

distorted Kwararafan tradition. In the following centuries many people of a Borno or 

north eastern origin assimilated to the dominant Jukun culture and language. These 

changed the language but not their tradition any more than an English-speaking Japanese 

Canadian changes his tradition to claim that his ancestors originated in England. 

Let us carry this far-fetched analogy a little further. In a search for the origins of 
the Canadian tribe we have conflicting traditions, one claiming origin from the Orient, 
the other from England. Linguists then tell us the Canadian language is closely related 
to English. We historians dismiss the Japanese Canadian tradition as having been dis- 
torted in order to claim origins from the prestigious and technologically-advanced society 
of Japan. Since only a minority of Canadians originally came from England we produce 
not even half a truth. Such is the blind alley we are led into by linguistics and the 
Adam and Eve complex. We spill more ink arguing about the validity of the traditions 
than we do about seeking to understand them. Little wonder that the structuralists 
and cynics dominate the historiographical stage! 

The chapter on the lowland salt industry by Unomah is one of the very best. It com- ` 
bines a survey of political developments along with an analysis of the production and 
marketing systems of the salt industry. It is important that economic historians should 
quantify production as Unomah has done. In future he should provide a guide as to 
his methodology and specifically how he arrived at his figures. Another outstanding 
chapter by Richard Bruce on Fulani slavery is an excellent analysis not only of how 
slaves served an economic purpose but more importantly how they were assimilated into 
society. 

There are two chapters devoted to Resistance, the first, the most comprehensive 
survey so far published on the Plateau peoples’ resistance to jihadist forces by J. H. 
Morrison and ‘Colonialism Resisted’ by Isichei. The latter is an emotionally moving 
piece of writing. Isichei is at her best, assisting the reader to feel what it was like when 
‘things fell apart’. 

Overall this book underlines the importance of the Plateau in the historiography of 
Nigeria. It should be the first priority of a history department to research and write 
about the area in which it is located. Isichei and her team have accepted this challenge. 
As she writes, ‘this book is a corporate endeavour’ to follow the Birom proverb ‘Anyone 
who prepares the village while his house is still not prepared has done the wrong job’. 

Dalhousie University, Canada J. B. WEBSTER 


Education, Religion and Politics in Southern Sudan 1899-1964, Lilian Passmore 
Sanderson and Neville Sanderson. Ithaca Press, London, and Khartoum University 
Press, 1981. vi+5l7pp. £16-50. 


Professor and Dr Sanderson have witten a detailed study of the introduction of 
western-type education by Christian missionaries into the Southern Sudan to 
1964. They have made use of government and mission archives to give an exhaustive 
account of the difficulties faced by mission in such a vast and inaccessible region; of 
the friction between the various Protestant missions and between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics; and of the relations of the missions with the colonial authorities. 

The main missionary societies active in the Southern Sudan were the Roman 
Catholic Verona Fathers and the Anglican Church Missionary Society. The American 
Presbyterians had a small but vigorous work at Doleib Hill, and the Sudan Interior 
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Mission worked to the north of the Americans. The Verona Fathers’ whole work was 
in Northern Uganda and Sudan, and was vigorous and well-funded and considerably 
more extensive than that of the Protestants, for all of whom the Southern Sudan was 
a secondary interest, their main work being elsewhere. The main focus of CMS 
interest in East Africa was Uganda, and in Sudan the South was for some time sub- 
ordinated to a somewhat romantic attachment to work in Khartoum in memory of 
General Gordon. Sometimes threats from the government that the CMS ‘sphere’ 
would be handed over to others if not fully occupied were needed before even a minimal 
investment in the area was achieved. In the crucial inter-war years, the CMS was chro- 
nically short of money (as were most missions), and the situation was only saved by 
grants-in-aid from government for educational work. Excuses were found to give 
larger grants to CMS than to the Verona Fathers as the colonial authorities did not want 
the main British mission squeezed out. 

Four chapters of the book deal with the period from 1946 to 1964 and describe 
the progress of education in the South after British control had passed into Sudanese 
hands when Northern Sudanese from an Arab/Islamic culture came to dominate the 
black African populations of the South. A British policy of isolating and protecting 
the South was suddenly reversed in 1946. The change was too total and too abrupt 
to have any chance of success. For the Sudanese government the missions were the 
main obstacle to integration through Islamization, the only kind of integration then con- 
sidered. For all the endeavours of the missions (and there is no doubt that they were 
great, and that government did almost nothing), the backwardness of Southern education 
was a major reason why the South found itself unable to achieve proper representation 
in Sudanese political life, and was able to be ‘recolonized’ by Northerners, who tried 
to impose Islamic education on a population which resisted bitterly, for cultural and 
political, as well as for religious reasons. 

Developments after 1964 are dealt with only in a brief epilogue. The authors 
indicate that a study of developments after the expulsion of the missionaries in 1964 
and during the bush war that engulfed the region until 1972 is needed. Equally 
interesting would be some study of what has happened since 1972 when the Addis Ababa 
Agreement brought peace to Sudan. The Sudan government has shown a much better 
understanding of the South in the last decade, albeit seldom able, because of financial 
restraints, to even begin to meet its massive reconstruction and development needs. 

Although, thanks to the Sandersons, we are now well-informed about missionary 
endeavours and perspectives on education in the Southern Sudan, we still know little 
about African responses and initiatives. The Southern leadership during the civil war 
was almost entirely mission-educated (there were some Muslims in the Anya Nya 
resistance movement), and this requires study. Although education in the South was 
still extremely backward by 1964, as the Sandersons shew, changed educational policies 
which the people rejected, were a major cause of trouble, and the commitment of the 
South to education was extremely high. Southerners went to heroic lengths to try and 
maintain basic literacy teaching during the war. Since 1972 the Southern Sudan has 
remained something of a backwater in African Studies. It is to be hoped that Education, 
Religion and Politics in Southern Sudan 1899-1964 will stimulate some much needed 
further studies. 

Homerton College, Cambridge M. Lours PIROUVET 


Chiesa Locale: Incarnazione e Missione, by P. Antonio Scarin. Edizione Mission- 
aria Italiana, Bologna, 1981. Pp. 182pp. 5.000 Italian lire. 


Despite the assurances of their authorities that the essentials of the Faith remain 
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untouched, Catholics no longer know that wherevér they travel they will find the teach- 
ing of the Church unaltered and will be able to follow the Mass and the Offices in their 
once-familiar forms and tongue. This book, by a member of the missionary order of 
the White Fathers, is a study of the directives of the African episcopate consequent 
upon the decrees of the Second Vatican Council which brought such drastic change. 
Father Scarin develops the doctrine of the Incarnation, which stresses the manhood of 
Christ equally with his Godhead, to justify the Church’s attempts to come to terms in 
Africa not merely with modern society (‘aggiornamento’) but also with the culture— 
that is, with the past as well as the present—of the many different societies within the 
continent. Hence, the concept of the ‘local Church’ takes its stand alongside (or is it 
against?) that of the Universal Church. This well-organized and useful work deals 
succinctly, by citation and comment, with episcopal pronouncements on matters of 
theology, liturgy and social forms. It is, however, a disappointingly narrow treatment 
which fails to give clear guidance on what must be among the most pressing problems 
of the parish priest. This is less the fault of the author than of the bishops themselves 
in their cautious and often woolly statements. They are in an unresolved, and perhaps 
unresolvable, dilemma about local marriage customs, and they have little to say about 
birth-control and over-population or about Christian disunity in the face of advancing 
Islam. 
Kew ; ROBERT SMITH 


Building a Ugandan Church: African Participation in Church Growth and 
Expansion in Busoga, 1891-1940, by Tom Tuma. Nairobi: Kenya Literature 
Bureau, 1980. xii+23lpp. Kenyan shs 66/-. 


This work, a revised version of a London Ph.D., examines the central roles played 
by Basoga chiefs, catechists, and schoolmasters in the successful introduction of 
Christianity in the Busoga district of Uganda between 1891 and 1940. However, in 
highlighting African initiatives in church growth and expansion, Tuma does not ignore 
the role of the European missionaries. Like other institutions in Uganda, the church 
experienced difficulties, particularly in the pioneering years between 1891—1900. 
Missionaries lacked manpower, faced opposition from Basoga, and had to contend with 
the insecurity caused by religious animosities between Protestants and Catholics in 
neighbouring Buganda. Such obstacles were responsible for the temporary closure of 
the Protestant Church Missionary Society, and Catholic Mill Hill Mission operations 
in Busoga between 1892 and 1894 and 1891-1899 respectively. 

After the Buganda ‘Christian Revolution’ of 1886-1892 established a Protestant 
victory next door, the CMS in Busoga used this opportunity to entrench themselves. 
For example, although chieftanship in Busoga was not given on the basis of religion, 
the aggressiveness of the CMS led to a situation whereby Anglicanism became ‘a 
denomination out of which the chiefs are appointed’ and Catholicism the ‘denomination 
whose members are ineligible for political office’ (pp. 58-59). Because of materialistic 
benefits associated with Protestantism, many chiefs embraced Anglicanism as opposed 
to Catholicism. From this advantageous position, chiefs became the focal point through 
which Christianity subsequently was spread. 

Missionaries also made a breakthrough because of the openness of Busoga society. It 
was, at first, felt that traditional religions would pose a threat to Christianity. Basoga, 
however, were flexible in that they accepted Christianity as one of the many ‘deities’ 
which formed their traditional religion. Besides, the Basoga approach to Christianity 
was utilitarian—that is, as long as they got medical treatment, new economic goods, or 
education—then Christianity was worth having. 
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Tuma, however, emphasizes that without grass root help European missionaries 
would have found it harder to convey their message to the ordinary people. It was 
for this reason that between 1891-1918 both the CMS and MHM used catechists and 
then schoolmasters to preach the gospel between 1918-1940. These ‘Basoga pro- 
fessionals’ provided a foundation for the establishment of indigenous clergymen. The 
CMS Africanized its churches faster than the Catholics because the long training 
demanded by the latter was an uphill task for Africans. In either case, however, the 
problem of having able African leadership was unresolved by 1940. 

The church also faced the problem of increased secularization. Individuals had 
originally become Christians ‘for utilitarian purposes’. Thus when other avenues were 
found to fill the role of the church, Basoga became more interested in such alternatives. 
This was the case when cotton was introduced as a cash-crop. Basoga got access to 
a new way of acquiring wealth. Some supposedly Christian chiefs became carried 
away by the wealth brought about by cotton cultivation, and their heavy drinking and 
polygamous lifestyle was indicative of the superficial in-roads Christianity had made on 
the Basoga. 

It was under these circumstances that fundamentalist religious movements broke out 
in the Protestant Church. The Balokole (‘the Saved’) who aimed at ‘purifying’ the 
church by ‘living according to the ethical teaching of Jesus Christ’ ‘p. 175), was 
the most influential of these revival movements. Although the Balokole revived ‘the 
spiritual life of the Church’ and increased laity leadership, their impact on the formal 
Busoga Church leadership was limited. 

This is a meticulously and thoroughly researched book. The work is further enriched 
by sketch-maps, biographical information, and the provision of appendices containing 
sample oral interviews. However, the absence of an evaluation of sources weakens the 
book. 

By focusing on church history in Busoga, Tuma also minimizes two central problems 
in Uganda historiography—its preoccupation with political history and the study of 
Buganda. While the author traces Christianity from Buganda, the end-product can 
hardly be called ‘Buganda-centred’. Tuma, however, uncritically accepts some false 
views about Busoga-Buganda relationships. We are told ‘Busoga was regarded by the 
Baganda as their tributary state’ (p. 26). A dictionary definition of ‘tributary’ is ‘paying 
tribute to another, to acknowledge submission, to obtain protection, or to purchase 
peace, or a ruler or state that pays tribute to a conqueror’. First, as Tuma himself 
rightly notes, the Busoga states never wholly submitted to Buganda (p. 11) and second, 
Busoga’s so-called ‘tribute’ to Buganda was neither constant nor regular, forcing 
Baganda to send repeated raids into Busoga. It would then appear that ‘raiding’ and 
not ‘tribute’ represented Buganda’s paramountcy over Busoga. 

Equally questionable is the author’s assertion that ‘Baganda were employed (by the 
British) chiefly because they were literate and were believed, apparently, to be better 
administrators than the Basoga’ (p. 57). They might have been literate, but comparing 
their administrative ability with that of Basoga is unfair. Such important Basoga 
chiefs as Mutanda of Bukooli, Kyabambe-Kitamwa of Bukono, Mukunya Wambuzi of 
Bulamogi, Munulo of Bugweri, or Naika of Bugabula were summarily deposed before 
they had a chance to exhibit their ability or lack of it. Consequently, Busoga was left 
with a leadership which was either too young to rule or was still going to school. 

The book also sometimes glosses over some things. The important question why 
Bugweri remained a stronghold of Islam in Busoga is barely discussed on pp. 
113-115. Why is it that Islam (which more easily accepted African values than did 
Christianity) did not prove a threat to the European missionaries? 

The Revs. N. Wabuleta and A. Gwawala were very important ‘Basoga professionals’ 
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partly because they were among the first ordained clergy. One would naturally expect 
a detailed explanation of their suspension or dismissal. Instead, the author treats this 
issue lightly (p. 144) and yet, as he earlier rightly notes (p. 133), the missionary 
explanation of Chief Oboja’s anti-Christian behaviour as being an isolated case could 
have been wrong. Is it possible that even ordained individuals such as Wabuleta and 
Gwawala were still nominal Christians? 

There is also little comparative approach in the book. For example, one question 
to investigate would be: Why did not Busoga experience the equivalent of the 
Kyanyangire rebellion (in neighbouring Bunyoro) although there is a strong anti- 
Buganda outlook also in Basoga? 


When all is said, however, this still remains one of the best books written on Busoga — 


since the publication of Lloyd A. Fallers’s Bantu Bureaucracy (1956). The author 
finally deserves high commendation for his generally balanced and modest academic 
views. Unlike some scholars who regard their works as ‘definitive’, Tom Tuma regards 
his book as no more than ‘the tip of the ice-berg’ (p. vii). 

St Cloud University, Minnesota PETER F. B. MAYENGA 


The Legendary Grogan, by Leda Farrant. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1981. 260pp. £12-50. 


It is difficult to write dispassionately about Leda Farrant’s biography of Ewart 
Grogan, one of the pioneers of white settlement in Kenya. That is not because she 
has not done a good job, but because the subject of her biography was such a contro- 
versial character. Grogan lived his life as if it were a late Victorian schoolboy’s adven- 
ture yarn. Since that was the period in which he himself grew up it is not 
surprising. Unfortunately such yarns are no longer very fashionable. His behaviour 
towards those he believed to be in any way inferior to himself smacked of Lady Catherine 
de Burgh. In the light of some of his widely publicized remarks about Africans one 
can only wonder that the Mau Mau rising was so long in coming. 

Ewart Grogan first attracted public attention by his journey from Cape to Cairo in 
1898 and 1899. Not quite from the Cape, as it transpires, but from Beira, which is 
of course some distance further north. He claimed, however that he had already trav- 
elled from the Cape to Bulawayo during the Matabele War in 1896 so there was no 
point in covering the same ground. And not quite to Cairo either—at least, not under 
his own momentum. The last two thousand miles from Fashoda he covered by train 
and river steamer. One would not wish to doubt the tales of the hardship he endured 
and the hazards he overcame during that section of the journey which he did accomplish 
on his own two feet, though in view of his penchant for colourful prose they probably 
lost nothing in the telling. Grogan loved to make an impression either by words or 
by his actions. The journey itself was undertaken to impress the man whose daughter 
he hoped to marry, and, although he was only twenty-six years of age when he wrote 
the book which told of his travels and had had little other experience upon which to 
base his judgements, he did not hesitate to include a section setting out how Africa 
should be developed. 

In justice to Grogan his views were well received by responsible people, and through- 
out his life, as Sir Michael Blundell maintains in his foreword to this biography, he Had 
‘an uncanny sense of future values’. It should be added that those values were mainly 
economic. In Kenya, the country which provided the scenario for most of his dramatic 
performances, he bought lands which others at the time believed to be worthless and 
made a considerable profit out of them—the site of Kilindini harbour, for example, and 
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the swamp which was tọ become part of the centre of Nairobi. He recognized the pro- 
spects for a valuable timber industry in the uninhabited forests and realized those pro- 
spects to the full. He developed an enormous farm near Taveta which acted as the 
prototype for many other settler farms in Kenya, though few if any were as successful. 
At a time when successive British Governments were reluctant to spend money on their 
colonial dependencies his activities encouraged private enterprise to fill the vacuum left 
by the administration. His letters to The Times about Kenya’s economy were published 
with enthusiasm. In an age when colonial pioneers were respected Grogan was held 
in the highest regard. 

The difficult thing for people to accept today is that Grogan treated Kenya as if it 
were a tabula rasa, but that is exactly how it seemed to him. He firmly believed that 
he, along with others of like mind, was capable of developing the country’s economic 
potential in the way in which it should be developed if only they were given a free hand. 
In fact the ‘free hand’ involved a great deal of government subsidy, but that was un- 
obtrusively subsumed into Grogan’s scheme of things. As far as the African inhabitants 
of Kenya were concerned they were clearly only suited to provide the labour for his 
great undertaking. In any case, there was far too much land for so few Africans, an 
anomaly which must be terminated as quickly at possible. For colonial officials and 
their bureaucratic attempts to impose some sort of control upon him he had nothing 
“but contempt. With the third Lord Delamere he organized the settlers in a prolonged 
campaign to gain control of government policy in order to put into effect the blueprint 
they had drafted for Kenya’s progress. 

All this must, of course, be seen within its historical context. But even in that setting 
Grogan’s behaviour cannot be regarded as wholly acceptable. In the 1920s and 1930s 
it was not only a handful of do-gooders who believed that Africans should not be treated 
as permanently retarded children. The Colonial Office had forbidden compulsory 
~ labour and in 1923 affirmed the paramountcy of African interests in eastern Africa. 
The colonial administration of Kenya too, though not notoriously liberal in its racial 
outlook, was making tentative efforts to protect African rights inland. Where Grogan’s 
attitudes were clearly open to criticism, however, was in the period after the second 
world war. Like many people who live a life of intensive action and who, by their own 
criteria, have made a success of it, he never found it necessary to subject the ideas he 
had formulated as a young man to the critical assessment required by changing times 
and circumstances. Incapable of adjusting to a new era he became a political and social 
anachronism. ‘The African politician, Eliud Mathu, Leda Farrant maintains, was a good 
friend of Grogan and was prepared to admit that the latter’s attitude towards Africa 
was changing in the 1950s: ‘He had respect for the educated African but he never 
believed that the majority were ready for independence’. Yet, from the context in 
which the author relates Mathu’s comment one cannot but draw the conclusion that the 
friendship between the two men owed more to Mathu’s tolerance of Grogan’s wayward- 
ness than to any noticeable change in Grogan himself. Nevertheless, with a flash of 
his old perception, Grogan did see, before anyone else, that the release of Jomo 
Kenyatta offered the only hope of ending the Mau Mau rising. Even that suggestion 
did not result from any conviction that Kenyatta was entitled to a political role in 
Kenya. It was, instead, based on a shrewd assessment of Kenyatta’s significance to the 
Kikuyu. 

Ewart Grogan’s family relationships were characterized by the same mixture of impul- 
sive generosity and self-indulgence which was to be found in other aspects of his 
career. He was a man of great and varied talents and of boundless energy and self- 
confidence. He epitomizes an era in the history of Kenya, of Southern Rhodesia and 
perhaps most of all and even today of South Africa, which has no parallel in the rest 
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of Africa. For these three territories were looked upon by the European settlers who 
came there as ‘white men’s countries’. Like others of his kind and more than most 
Grogan contributed to the economic development of those countries at-a time when he 
believed the alternative would be stagnation. Perhaps if, like Lord Delamere, he had 
died in 1931 it would be possible simply to assess him as.a phenomenon belonging to 
an era now past. Living on into the post second world war age, however, he invited 
the sort of criticism which a new generation inevitably levels against those it regards 
as out-dated. Leda Farrant has told her story with a minimum of comment, either overt 
or implicit. Perhaps this was the only honest line to adopt. Grogan’s admirers will 
accept her book as a rousing account of a great pioneering life: his detractors and critics 
will be satisfied that their criticisms have been fully justified. $ 
University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


Chiefdom Politics and Alien Law: Basutoland under Cape rule, 1871-1884, 
S. B. Burman. Macmillan, London, 1981. Pp. xiv, 250. Maps, illustrations, index. 
£20. 


Sandra Burman’s book on Basutoland under Cape rule from 1871 to 1884 continues 
the study of the history of Lesotho initiated by the works of Peter Sanders and Leonard 
Thompson on the period of Moshoeshoe.* Burman approaches this transitional period 
of Sotho history from a legal as well as from a strictly historical vantage point. I shall 
refer to the conflicts and adaptations that arose in Lesotho as the result of the quite 
determined introduction of the alien law of the Cape Colony later in this review. The 
first task, however, must be to provide a brief sketch of the history of the territory under 
Cape rule. 

Faced with being overwhelmed militarily and dismembered politically by the Boers 
(Afrikaners) of the Orange Free State in a messy little war that had started in 1865, 
Moshoeshoe appealed for British protection. This was forthcoming in 1868, but in 
1871 the British governor handed over the territory to the Cape Colony, which was just 
about to attain responsible government. Moshoeshoe died in 1870, a few months before 
this change was affected. A number of white magistrates were appointed, headed by 
an official known as the Governor’s Agent. The Cape tried to establish direct rule, 
by undermining the authority of the chiefs, and to this end a series of regulations based 
on Cape law were issued. For a time Basutoland prospered economically, but by the 
late 1870s a recession in the diamond mining industry adversely affected the country. 
In 1879 Moorosi, a non-Sotho chief in the wild southern part of Basutoland, rebelled 
against Cape rule. Letsi, the paramount chief and first son of Moshoeshoe, and many 
of the Sotho ruling establishment, rallied to suport the Cape forces, and the rebellion 
was put down after several months arduous fighting. 

At this stage the Cape government compounded the errors of its ways in Basutoland, 
by proclaiming a disarmament law and by announcing that the lands of Moorosi would 
be appropriated for white settlement. The Basotho had obtained guns quite openly (if 
not strictly legally), mainly as payment for working on the diamond fields of Kimberley. 
They refused to disarm. The Gun War lasted from September 1880 to April 1881. It 
ended in stalemate. The important thing was that the Basotho were not defeated. 
Thereafter they remained ungovernable, evading even the somewhat comic attempts of 
General Charles Gordon to win their allegiance. The Cape withdrew from the fray, 


*P. B. Sanders, Moshoeshoe: chief of the Sotho (London, 1975); L. M. Thompson, Survival in Two 
Worlds: Moshoeshoe of Lesotho, 1786-1870 (Oxford, 1975). 
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and in 1884 the British resumed responsibility for the government of Basutoland. This 
opened a new phase of Sotho history, with the British adopting the more comfortable 
position of indirect rule. 

Sandra Burman’s account of this history is admirable. She writes straightforward 
English, she argues cogently, and has researched deeply in the relevant archives. She 
pursues two, academically distinct yet on all levels closely related themes, and if her 
strength lies rather more in the examination of the impact of alien laws than in an eluci- 
dation of what she terms chiefdom politics, this is in part because there is much more 
evidence for the latter than for the former. She is particularly good on the two main 
objectives of the operation of Cape laws, neutralizing the chiefs and winning over the 
people, to borrow two of her chapter titles. Even with the Cape firmly wedded to its 
‘civilizing’ mission, in practice the magistrates had to tread warily when it came to tam- 
pering with some of the basic aspects of Sotho social and political economy: polygamy, 
initiation, and, most importantly, bridewealth (bokali) and other marital strategies. In 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that, in spite of pressure from the Christian mis- 
sionaries, the outcome of the relationship between alien law and Sotho institutions was 
one compromise after another. Burman’s treatment of these uncertain compromises is 
subtle and nicely balanced. She concludes: ‘Both the formulation and, to a greater 
extent, the degree of implementation of the law were the result of constant interaction 
between ruler and ruled, with the ruled having considerable de facto control over both 
processes... within the many levels of both Sotho and Cape societies, attitudes and pro- 
cesses were constantly affecting and being affected by the information each society 
received on the reactions of the other to the preceding move. As a result, a policy 
or the subsequent reactions to it could undergo many unexpected changes, even while 
often remaining unchanged on paper’ (p. 186). Chiefdom Politics and Alien Law does 
not pretend to be an economic history, though the author provides some interesting 
economic background (economic histories of colonial Basutoland are currently being 
undertaken). The concept ‘chiefdom politics’, however, does seem to raise a number 
of basic issues. 

The core of this problem is the nature of the available evidence. The greater part 
of this is from non-Sotho sources: official and missionary correspondence and reports, 
private papers, contemporary books, the colonial press, and a missionary newspaper, 
Leselinayana la Lesotho, started in 1863 (an English version, Little Light of Basutoland, 
appeared in the 1870s). Some of the contributions to Leselinyana were Basotho. 
There are other sources in Sesotho, perhaps the most prominent being the books by 
Azariele Sekese, on Sotho history and customs. These native-born accounts reflect the 

generally accepted version of the earlier history of Lesotho. This version is largely 
the product of the ideological interbreeding of Basotho and of white missionary writers, 
and has been greatly elaborated by latter day academics. Great attention is paid to the 
political ‘genius’ of Moshoeshoe, the creator of the Sotho ‘nation’, and the father of 
his people. The polity which he built up was inherited by his son Letsie, and was pro- 
tected by the British against Boer encroachments. Most of the leading figures of the 
Sotho nation came into conflict with the Cape Colony’s attempt at direct rule, but almost 
all of them settled down to the less demanding rule of the British. Increasingly I am 
becoming doubtful of much of the accepted interpretation, yet I have precious little 
evidence to back up this scepticism. I attempted to collect some oral evidence in 
Lesotho in the 1960s, but all or much of this had been contaminated by the accepted 
version. If I had asked different questions there might have been more interesting 
results. Sandra Burman, perhaps wisely, has not tried to find oral evidence. 

I suggest—most tentatively—that the polity for which Moshoeshoe has been given 
credit was not the type of state which foreign observers imagined they were witnessing 
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in action, and was not the type of state which academic historians have tried to analyse. 
The parameters of our understanding of Sotho society, of Sotho production, distribution 
and exchange may have to be redefined. Above all, a Sotho cosmology has to be 
established. What is required is a reconsideration of Sotho history along the lines 
laid down by Gwyn Prins for the Lozi. J quote from his introduction to The Hidden 
Hippopotamus: ‘a satisfactory... account of the Lozi experience of the colonial era 
cannot be written unless the events of that era can be situated within their full local 
context (meaning not a model of social structure but an understanding of historical 
process...) Any other course makes more assumptions about Lozi society than can 
be safely risked, particularly in view of my awareness of the mutability in the data and 
the fallibility in the research techniques.’* This is probably a greater task for Lesotho 
than it was for Bulozi, because the contact with foreigners was longer and more'intense, 
and much of the available Sotho evidence has been contaminated by the accepted version. 
A start could be made with the Sotho praise poems (lithoko). 

What then might ba an alternative version? First, Sotho political and social processes 
started well before the time of Moshoeshoe. Secondly, accepting that Moshoeshoe 
‘gathered together’ (his name means ‘gatherer or binder’) people during and after the 
mfecane (time of troubles) in the early nineteenth century, the outcome of this process 
cannot be defined in the terms of European political institutions. Thirdly, foreigners 
imposed upon the Sotho people a political structure, which in part had been ascribed 
to the efforts of Moshoeshoe. What emerged in the course of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries was a political structure which was delineated by contemporary 
whites and by members of the Sotho aristocracy and Sotho ideologues, who by then had 
a stake in the new polity. The kingdom of Lesotho was more the creation of Europeans 
than of Moshoeshoe. What has to be analysed is how various elements in Sotho society 
manipulated this hybrid polity for their own ends (and were of course manipulated by 
it). There are many indications in Sandra Burman’s work of how this manipulation took 
place, and what were some of its results. Her study follows an admirable academic 
tradition. It is an extremely competent piece of history writing. I wonder, though, 
whether there is not a somewhat different way of looking at the history of Lesotho. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London ANTHONY ATMORE 


*Gwyn Prins, The Hidden Hippopotamus: reappraisal in African history: the early colonial 
experience of Western Zambia (Cambridge, 1980), pp. 1-2. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA: TIME FOR 
A NEW APPRAISAL 


DAVIDSON NICOL 


- 


THE UNFORTUNATE AND malevolent institution of slavery in Africa caused one 
of the greatest diasporas in the world. Peoples in other continents, for 
example the Indians, the Chinese, the Jewish and the Irish, fled famine, 
poverty, serfdom and persecution in other diasporas in order to find a new 
life elsewhere. In the case of Africans, the emigration was mainly to the 
Caribbean and North America, though also to Brazil, which is now rightly a 
prominent focus in African studies. The rest of Latin America also absorbed 
some persons of African descent, though not to the same extent as in Brazil 
where whole areas of the state of Bahia were populated by peoples who practise 
ancestral cults which had been brought over from earlier Yoruba, Ewe, Hausa 
and Angolan cultures. On the other side of Africa we remember also the 
diaspora resulting from the great sailors and admirals of the Mogul empire— 
Ethiopian seamen from what was then known as the Eritrean (Red) Sea who 
controlled parts of the Indian Ocean. 

In the twentieth century the link between the United States and Africa was 
further strengthened during the Second World War when the strategic 
importance of Africa became apparent, largely as a result of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s journey, via West Africa, to meet with Winston Churchill in 
Casablanca. After the war the process of decolonization started, and the 
pressures from the United States, especially from Presidents Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, played an important part in it. The work of Ralph Bunche, 
the great Afro-American diplomat with whom I had the honour of working for 
a few years at the United Nations before his death, should not be over- 
looked. He ensured that provisions for decolonization were included in the 
United Nations Charter. 

The emergence of almost twenty new African States as independent Member 
States of the United Nations in the early 1960s brought more attention to 
African problems. For a long time, the predominant view in the United 
States was that most of Africa belonged to the European allies of the United 
States, and was therefore of secondary importance to America. With African 
independence, a new outlook was.needed. The Kennedy Administration 


Dr Davidson Nicol from Sierra Leone was Executive Director of the United Nations Institute for 
Training and Research in New York. This article is based upon the ‘keynote address’ which he 
delivered to the American African Studies Association meeting in Washington in November 
1982. Dr Nicol is a Vice-President of the Royal African Society, and is now a guest scholar at 
the Woodrow Wilson Center for International Relations in Washington. 
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played a significant role in the formation of the Committee on Decolonization 
(Committee of 24) at the United Nations in 1961, even though its European 
allies—Britain, France, Spain and Portugal—abstained, or did not participate 
in the voting. The strife in the Congo in the early 1960s, the active involve- ` 
ment of the Soviet Union, and the existence of American and European mineral 
interests in that country, led to a sustained interest by the United States in 
the United Nations peacekeeping forces which had been established. 

Efforts towards continental solidarity by the African States themselves, 
resulting in the formation of the Organization of African Unity in 1963, were 
at first greeted with lukewarm enthusiasm by the United States as it was not 
clear whether this Organization would be biassed towards the Soviet Union. 
But its insistence on non-alignment in its early days made it possible for the 
United States to support it politically. 

The question of southern Africa soon came to the fore because of the persist- 
ence of the independent African States in fighting diplomatically against the 
policy of racial oppression and apartheid (or separate racial development) 
which was intended to leave the black peoples of South Africa in a state of 
permanent disenfranchisement and impoverishment. Again through the 
General Assembly and Security Council of the United Nations, the independent 
African States worked hard to impose economic sanctions against Portugal and 
South Africa, as also subsequently against the illegal regime of Ian Smith in 
Southern Rhodesia, and to implement an arms embargo against them. They 
were only partially successful in persuading the United States to support their 
measures, although the United States did join in an arms embargo against South 
Africa at a later stage. 

The involvement of the United States in Vietnam and conflicts in the Middle 
East shifted interest away from Africa in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The 
preoccupation with East-West rivalry, and the need to strengthen NATO, 
led the United States and some of its allies to defend or condone the then 
Portuguese Government for its repressive policies in Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea-Bissau and its other possessions. Clear proof by African countries 
that NATO-supplied arms were being diverted by Portugal for use in its 
African territories was ignored by them in the Security Council. It should be 
recalled in passing that the Portuguese Government in that period was equally 
repressive to its own citizens at home, and its behaviour at this time could not 
be said to have been wholly characteristic of its long and distinguished history. 

In the 1970s the policy of the United States towards southern Africa and 
Africa in general, was indifferent and largely based on questions of national 
security. It appeared to the United States that the white minority govern- 
ments would continue to exist for the foreseeable future and that the United 
States should therefore seek an accommodation with them. After a period 
there seemed to be a more lively and intrinsic interest in African matters, when 
United States policy became faced with a situation where consideration of 
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Africa was based largely on the part it could play in the global strategy of con- 
tainment against the Soviet Union. This approach became more clearly appar- 
ent to African leaders in the last decade when it was perceived that the major 
preoccupation was East-West rivalry, while Africa itself was considered only 
within the context of that rivalry and not independently of it. One could thus 
relate the various reactions towards African problems by the changing political 
views the United States held towards the Soviet Union: initially, a policy of 
containment, confining the USSR to those parts of Europe it had occupied dur- 
ing and after the Second World War, followed by an era of peaceful compe- 
tition and, later, détente. Though policies altered, attitudes did not change 
absolutely, and the whole spectrum of ideas about East-West rivalry still had 
credibility in various quarters with certain American political leaders. The US 
attitude towards the Soviet Union has now become one of confrontation, and 
this has also involved Western Europe as well as the rest of the world. These 
attitudes are further reflected in Africa by the support which the United States 
has given to those African states which are friendly towards it, while it has 
totally neglected those countries (like Ethiopia, Angola and Libya) which have 
close ties with the Soviet Union. 

The United States Government appears to believe that a ‘constructive 
engagement’ with South Africa is necessary. It seems clear that the United 
States definitely and sincerely shares the universal abhorrence to racial 
oppression present in the policy of the South African Government, but that 
it maintains that the situation can be more adequately ameliorated by friendship 
and co-operation with the latter government. As will be explained below, the 
long-range interests of the United States would more likely be better served 
by a policy of ‘destructive disengagement’, a policy of reducing the present 
trade and other relations with South Africa in order to induce an end to racial 
domination and promote the emergence of a government representing all 
_ segments of South African society. 

The present policy of alignment with South Africa is directed particularly 
towards fighting the intrusion of Communist interests into southern Africa, as © 
seen in the presence of Cuban troops in Angola and in the orientation of 
SWAPO, the leading liberation movement in Namibia (South West Africa), 
some of whose leaders profess Marxism. ‘The threat of Marxism has in fact 
been exaggerated, judging from developments in Mozambique, Zimbabwe and 
even Angola. In the case of independent Zimbabwe, for example, whose 
Prime Minister, Robert Mugabe, is a professed Marxist, the country has not 
moved closer to the Soviet Union and its leader has indeed been suspicious 
of the Soviet Union for supporting some of his internal opponents. Apart from 
the question of Cubans in Angola, the role of Angola as well as Mozambique 
in the context of the front-line States has been constructive and not contrary 
to the long-range goals of the United States in southern Africa. 

The expansion of Soviet naval power in the Indian Ocean has also been a 
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cause of concern to the United States, which feels that white South Africa can 
be an ally in arresting this trend. It is in this context of US—USSR rivalry 
that US foreign policy towards southern Africa seems now largely to be 
based. The preoccupation of the United States to cultivate South Africa as 
part of a system of naval defence in the south Atlantic routes of oil from the 
Persian Gulf to Western Europe and the United States is understandable. An 
alternative might be to help strengthen a naval defence system based on a 
Brazilian—Nigerian defence treaty, which could also include an independent 
Angola and would be concerned with the safety of other African and Latin 
American countries; this would not provoke either superpower but would 
leave and protect the south Atlantic for free passage of commercial vessels of 
all nations. 

The preoccupation with US—USSR rivalry is perhaps best illustrated in the 
case of Namibia, which was a Trust Territory under South African authority 
after the First World War. The continuing presence of South Africa was 
judged illegal by the International Court of Justice over ten years ago, in 
1971. ‘The problems of Namibia were never simple and have become more 
complicated in recent years by new elements introduced by the United 
States. A Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly on 
Namibia, held in April-May 1978, which included over 100 speakers—with 
Heads of State and Foreign Ministers present—resulted in a declaration urging 
self-determination and independence for Namibia (adopted by 119 votes, with 
20 abstentions, including the United States). This resolution expressed grave 
concern at the threat to international peace and security which the illegal 
presence of South Africa produced, recalling that Namibia was the direct res- 
ponsibility initially of the League of Nations and then of the United Nations 
until national independence was achieved; it also noted that Walvis Bay, an 
important enclave, was an integral part of that country. A Contact Group was 
formed on an ad hoc basis by a number of western powers in the Security 
Council at that time—including Britain, France, Canada, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United States—and it was hoped that they could put econ- 
omic and strategic pressures on South Africa for change and would also carry 
the main burden of financing a United Nations peacekeeping force which would 
be necessary to supervise free elections and the creation of an independent 
Namibia. The Contact Group made much progress and, despite certain set- 
backs, its co-operation with SWAPO, the front-line African states—-Botswana, 
Angola, Mozambique, Zambia and Tanzania—and Nigeria produced some 
results. It soon became obvious that the South African Government was stall- 
ing, even though a negotiated settlement was in sight, and this was largely be- 
cause South Africa felt that the new United States Administration would be 
more sympathetic to its aims (which included the removal of Cuban troops from 
southern Angola). 

Both Namibia and the independent state of Angola, with which the United 
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States has no diplomatic relations, are important ingredients in US—African 
relations. It is paradoxical that the Cuban troops in Angola have also been 
helping to guard and protect the oil and other commercial interests of American ` 
multinational corporations in Angola, which have a working relationship with 
the Angolan Government. The ‘constructive engagement’ which Washington 
now has with South Africa has led it to be insistent on the removal of Cuban 
troops from Angola. This approach is based on the unspoken fear which the 
South Africans have of the Soviet-backed Cuban forces which inflicted the 
first military defeat on South Africa in recent times. But the repeated military 
incursions of South African troops into Angola in so-called ‘hot pursuit’ or 
the destruction of armed liberation movements does not encourage Angola to 
ask for the withdrawal of its Cuban allies. Similarly, the support given by 
the United States to the irredentist movement in southern Angola led by Jonas 
Savimbi (UNITA) makes it unlikely that the Angolan Government would 
want to leave its southern flank open to assault by UNITA or South African 
forces. This point was clearly explained to Vice-President George Bush of 
the United States during his recent visit to friendly African countries in 
November 1982. 

The United Nations at present lays more emphasis on determining the kind 
of elections which would take place in Namibia to bring about independence, 
and is also concerned about the composition of a United Nations peacekeeping 
force, which would replace the South African forces and lead to a cessation 
of activity by SWAPO during the period of an election. While the United 
Nations does not link this exercise with the withdrawal of Cuban troops from 
Angola, it is fairly clear that if the independent and sovereign Government of 
Angola felt that UN peacekeeping forces would shield it from South African 
troops it would not insist on the Cubans remaining. Indeed, many members 
of the Cuban Army would prefer to return home rather than remain indefinitely 
in a foreign land, even though the multi-racial character of their army has 
helped them not to feel out of place in Africa. The ‘constructive engagement’ 
with South Africa and the recent diminished intensity of involvement by the 
front-line states are factors which have impeded progress towards Namibian 
independence. There is also a suspicion on the part of many Namibians and 
Africans that progress is being slowed down so that the vast quantities of 
uranium in Namibia could be mined and removed for South African interests 
before the territory is handed over to a Namibian Government. 

Namibia is important because it is one of the last, if not the last, colonial 
possession in an Africa striving to be free, and its independence has been held 
up by South Africa which, though its policy towards other African States may 
have softened recently, still has blatant laws of racial segregation. Thus it 
would appear that Namibia is the testing ground for the new US policy towards 
Africa which will determine whether the independence and well-being of the 
African peoples are paramount, or whether they are only subject to the extra 
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continental considerations of an East-West power struggle as seen from 
Washington and Moscow. 

The Rapid Deployment Force established in 1980 to protect American 
interests in the oil-rich Gulf region has become an important element in United 
States defence policy, and some countries in Africa such as Morocco, Kenya, 
Mauritius, Somalia, Egypt and the Sudan, have provided bases for this 
force. In turn, they have been rewarded with heavy economic and military 
assistance from the United States. 

This preoccupation with the Gulf region and the areas around it emphasizes 
the importance of energy. The United States, it is predicted, will run out of 
oil and natural gas during the next century as its own resources have been 
diminishing ata rapid rate. It is thus obviously important that there should be 
a future reliable supply of oil. The Gulf states are the main suppliers, but they 
are surrounded by Ethiopia, Libya and South Yemen, said to be Soviet allies. 
Libya, Nigeria, Gabon and Algeria supply a large proportion of the oil 
imported into the United States. There has been an embargo on Libya 
because of its hostile relations with the United States. Nigeria, as the second 
largest exporter of oil to the United States after Saudi Arabia, thus becomes 
important in United States foreign policy as a source of energy. With a 
population of nearly 100 million, it also provides a vast commercial market, 
and could be of greater significance to the United States than South Africa. 
Although South Africa has mineral resources of strategic importance as well 
as extensive economic connections with the United States, it does not have 
oil. We therefore have two large African countries: Nigeria, with oil resources 
and an extensive market and with a large army which could be of military assist- 
_ ance to the United States but which is too independent to align itself with a 
superpower; and South Africa, which is attempting to forge an anti-communist 
alliance with America and possesses a large and developed market and import- 
ant minerals but no oil. South Africa is also important from a strategic point 
of view, but Somalia, Kenya and Egypt can be of greater significance. The 
United States is thus faced with a choice between Black Africa and South Africa 
if economic and strategic interests are the only considerations that matter. | 
Angola, in the centre, has a government which is unacceptable to the present 
United States Administration because of its alliance with Cuba, but its large 
oil resources are of special interest. Zaire, the next African country of great 
size, has also vast mineral resources and potential, and American economic 
interests there are large. The United States has helped to preserve a regime 
in Zaire which for many years has been seen as a force for political stability, 
_ whatever its other failings might be. 

Within Africa itself there are at present several focal points of conflict. We 
have mentioned Namibia and Angola, as well as South Africa. There is also 
the long-standing revolution in Chad, which has now culminated in the rise to 
power of Hissene Habre as head of government. In addition, there is a long- 
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standing conflict in the Horn of Africa within Ethiopia, especially Eritrea, and 
between Ethiopia and Somalia. Finally, there is the burning question of the 
Western Sahara. ‘ 

North Africa is traditionally separated from sub-Saharan Africa in the view 
of United States policy-makers unless, as in the case of Libya, there is 
involvement politically and militarily in disputes between black African States. 
Morocco—a traditional ally of the United States—is receiving military aid from 
Washington. In general, as recent events have demonstrated, North Africa 
cannot be separated from the rest of the continent. The difficulties with which 
the Organization of African Unity has been confronted in the past year have 
been due to North African questions. The OAU is the most outstanding 
political organization of States and has had a comparatively successful role to 
play in regional politics, yet it now finds itself in grave circumstances as its 
projected chairman, the Head of State of Libya, is perceived to be an enemy 
of the United States. Some African States are torn between their friendship 
towards the United States and their acknowledgement of, if not loyalty to, 
Libya as Chairman of the OAU. Occasionally, some members of the OAU 
vote for a country as chairman which takes an independent position or which 
adopts a hostile stance against the United States, not because they dislike 
America but because they wish to assert their policy of non-alignment. It is 
a mistake to assume automatically that Africa is hostile to the United States 
because it has chosen a country which is not on a friendly basis with America 
as leader of the OAU. This point was also explained to Vice-President Bush 
during his recent African visit. When President Idi Amin of Uganda was 
Chairman of the OAU, the leaders of some African states supported his chair- 
manship though many detested his internal policies. It does not follow that, 
because the Libyan leader is now chairman, the whole continent is therefore 
pro-Libyan or anti-American. 

The conflict in the Western Sahara has split the OAU right down the middle, 
since some states have recognized the POLISARIO and others have not. It 
was impossible to get a quorum for a summit meeting of the OAU in mid-1982 ` 
because of the difficulty that only just over half of the OAU membership voted 
to admit the POLISARIO-led: Sahrawi Arab Democratic Republic (SADR) as 
a full member of the OAU. Thus, from being at one time peripheral to the 
OAU North Africa is now playing a pivotal role as a result of the chairmanship 
of Libya, the conflict in the Western Sahara, the civil war in Chad, and the 
isolation of Egypt. The recent Tripoli declaration by the African States that 
had come to attend the abortive OAU summit meeting stressed help for the 
Palestinian cause, and this may have further strained relations with the United’ 
States government. 

Meanwhile, through the United States Agency for International Devel- 
opment, economic assistance and contributions to food and agriculture, 
population control, health and education have continued. USAID assistance to 
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sub-Saharan Africa amounted to US$867 -3 million in 1981 and US$940 million 
in 1982. By global standards these sums are small, although it should be noted 
that the United States also contributes to multilateral institutions like the World 
Bank, the IMF and the African Development Bank, which assist in the process 
of growth in Africa. The spread of assistance naturally goes to countries 
friendly to the United States, such as the Sudan, Kenya, Zaire, Somalia and 
Tanzania (which has always taken an independent socialist stance). Aid to 
Liberia which was US$5-3 million in 1981, has been more than doubled with 
the forging of strong links with the new military regime, especially after it 
broke diplomatic relations with Libya; but in a continent with diverse problems 
and complex relationships it would be unwise to make United States economic 
support depend on whether a country happens to profess to be pro-Libyan or 
anti- Libyan. 

The sale of military equipment and training constitutes about 10 per cent 
of all United States assistance, which is too large, and indeed most of the 
increase in aid over the past year has been on armaments. The expansion in 
the nuclear arsenals of the great powers and the global proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, as well as the relentless build-up of conventional armaments, tend 
to turn Africans away from peace and disarmament. A recent discussion with 
a Nigerian journalist about disarmament revealed an unusual point of view. 
‘There is’, he mentioned, ‘a white nuclear bomb in the possession of the United 
States, Britain and France; a red nuclear bomb with the Soviet Union; a yellow 
nuclear bomb with China; and a brown nuclear bomb with India. Why, then, 
should there not be a black nuclear bomb in the hands of Nigeria? Why should 
black people continue to be excluded forever from this club?’ There is thus 
a growing restlessness among African military officers for nuclear armaments, 
and this can only be removed through nuclear disarmament and the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, especially as it relates to Israel and South 
Africa. 

Perhaps this is now the time for a new appraisal. As a great power the 
United States must obviously put its strategic and economic interests first, but 
its political philosophy, which has so enriched many democracies over the past — 
two centuries, calls for continued demonstration. Hunger and poverty are 
rampant in the Sahelian countries, and due consideration should be given to 
these, whether the countries involved are of strategic interest to the United 
States or not or whether they adopt a political stance which is not overtly 
pro-American. Surely, any nation of this size and power can allow humanitar- 
ian interests to be more dominant in its attitudes towards smaller and weaker 
countries which are not necessarily part of a wider defence strategy. Greater 
economic progress could be achieved by encouraging states to combine on a 
-regional basis for trade and to provide themselves with the basic needs of food, 
housing, health, education and employment. The unsettled political con- 
ditions in many African countries do not always owe themselves to the actions 
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of the CIA or restrictions imposed by the International Monetary Fund, but 
to the lack of a balanced economy, limited markets for their commodities, and. 
wide and adverse fluctuations in the prices of their raw materials. 

The Africa which the average American citizen knows is a continent with 
which the United States has ethnic links, through the many descendants of 
Africa who are now its citizens and who have contributed so much to the devel- 
opment of America. Alex Haley’s Roots brought about a much needed 
reawakening of interest and pride, not only to Afro-Americans but to all 
Americans who seek some ancestral nobility and worth. The Africa of great 
writers like John Updike in his book The Coup is a dramatic one, and although 
writers like V. S. Naipaul in his book The Bend in the River are not always 
favourable to Africa, they both still capture for the reader the mobility of wes- 
ternization, attempts at democratization, and the retention of certain African 
qualities. Africa was the backdrop also for many novelists in the past, includ- 
ing Graham Greene’s great novel The Heart of the Matter and Joseph Conrad’s 
The Heart of Darkness. 

Modern Africa has gone beyond these. With its political independence it 
has refuted racial inferiority and is now striving for economic interdependence; 
but it also strives to retain its cultural independence. It is this Africa which 
the United States should cultivate if it wishes to forge an alliance of mutual. 
interests, and not one which is an isolated factor in East~West rivalry. -Africa 
is a great continent, complex in its cultural diversity, and in its economic and 
political systems. It has enormous potential resources, both human and 
natural. It is in the development of these that the United States and Europe 
can play their best and most creative role. 
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THE FALLACIES OF PRAGMATISM: ISRAELI 
FOREIGN POLICY TOWARDS SOUTH AFRICA 


NAOMI CHAZAN 


FEW OTHER TOPICS in Israeli foreign policy have been subjected to such intense 
scrutiny and heated debate as its burgeoning relations with the Republic of 
South Africa. During the past decade Israel and South Africa have developed 
an intricate web of interactions on a variety of levels. The evolution of this 
relationship has proceeded at a rapid pace and in the most demonstrative of 
manners. In effect, Israel has appeared to relinquish the cause of liberation 
in Southern Africa at precisely the same time as an international consensus 
has coalesced on the obsolescence of white domination in that area. 

Rhetoric around this topic, not surprisingly, abounds. Israel’s detractors 
have pointed an accusing finger at an alliance which to them furnishes ultimate 
proof of the illegitimacy and nefarious predilections of the Jewish state. 
Israel’s friends are constantly embarrassed by a move that runs against their 
most ingrained principles. In response, Israel’s defenders appeal to the logic 
of national interest, detail the extent of duplicity of its attackers, and decry 
the double standards of morality in international politics. "The emotional tone 
and the vitriolic nature of these exchanges have tended to obscure the substance 
of the subject matter and to deflect attention from the main issues involved. 


The paradox of Israel’s South African connection 

From an Israeli perspective, the South African link has engulfed policy- 
makers in a twofold paradox. First, an enormous gulf exists between Israel’s 
declared position against apartheid and the continuation of ties with South 
Africa. Israel’s consistent anti-apartheid stance is by no means mere postur- 
ing. Judaism condemns the immorality of racism. Jewish history is littered 
with instances of anti-Semitism and racial persecution. The state of Israel was 
established in the aftermath of the most horrifying genocide. As Israel’s dele- 
gate to the United Nations Committee on Human Rights declared: ‘Israel’s 
opposition to the concept and practices of apartheid has been repeatedly voiced 
in the United Nations. I wish to reaffirm this position. Its roots are found 
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in Jewish history and in the Jewish faith’.! It has become increasingly difficult 
for Israelis to reconcile their antipathy to any overt manifestation of racism with 
their collaboration with South Africa. 

The second aspect of the Israeli dilemma centres on the contradiction 
between the persual of the South African connection and the damage that this 
has wrought. Unquestionably, the spotlight focused on this topic has harmed 
Israel in a multiplicity of ways. In international forums Israel has experienced 
condemnation and increased isolation because of its contacts with South Africa. 
This process commenced with the juxtaposition of Zionism and racism by the 
United Nations in November 1975.2 Since then Israel has been berated 
repeatedly in UN organs for its choice of allies.3 The extent of the immobili- 
zation of Israel in international gatherings was driven home most dramatically 
in the General Assembly’s recent decision to impose sanctions on the country. 
Although Israel’s gradual ostracization from the world community can hardly 
be attributed solely to its South African ties, these have furnished an all too 
‘convenient pretext for the expression of anti-Israeli sentiment. 

Israel’s bilateral relations have also been adversely affected by this connec- 
tion. African states have frequently utilized this link not only to excuse their 
reluctance to re-establish diplomatic relations with Israel, but, more perti- 
nently, to expound publicly on the difficulties inherent in their joint efforts 
to attain concerted action against the South African regime. The Soviet bloc 
and the Arab world, predictably, have pounced on this alliance as further evi- 
dence of Israeli imperialism.’ Even Israel’s traditional partners in Western 
Europe have voiced dismay -and discomfort over Israel’s close ties with the 
white regime.6 In the United States criticism has come both from official cir- 
cles and from leaders of the American Jewish community.” The South African 


1. Speech by Ambassador of Israel, addressed to the Committee on Human Rights, on Israel’s 
Position Regarding the Policy of Apartheid and Israel/South African Cooperation, Geneva, 16 
February 1981. Similar statements have consistently been made by Israeli delegates in the past. 
2. A good analysis of the 1975 vote may be found in Samuel Decalo, ‘Africa and the UN Anti- 
Zionism Resolution, Roots and Causes’, Cultures et Developpement, 8 (1976), pp. 89-117. For 
an African perspective on the significance of the UN for Israel, see: Peter Anyang’-Nyong’o, ‘The 
Impact of the Middle East Conflict in African Political Orientations and Behaviour’, in Ibrahim 
Abu-Lughod and Baha Abu-Luban (eds.), Setiler Regimes in Africa and the Arab World: the illusion 
of endurance (Wilmette: The Medina University Press International, 1974), p. 195. 

3. United Nations General Assembly, Report of the Special Committee Against Apartheid, Sup- 
plement 22, 1976-1981. Also: ‘Report on the Relations between Israel and South Africa’, in 
Richard P. Stevens and Abdelwahab M. Elmessiri (eds.), Israel and South Africa: the progression 
of a relationship, (New Brunswick: North American, Inc. 1977, rev. ed.), pp. 202-222. 

4. This became most apparent in the recent UN vote to impose sanctions on Israel. For a more 
general analysis see Timothy M. Shaw, ‘Oil, Israel, and OAU: an introduction to the political econ- 
omy of energy in southern Africa,’ Africa Today, 23 (1976), pp. 15-26. 

5. For the Soviet view: S. Astrakhov, ‘Alliance Between Tel-Aviv and Pretoria’, International 
Affairs (Moscow), 8 (1977), pp. 62-66. 

6. Reported in: Mark Segal, ‘South Africa Connections’, ferusalem Post, 29 August 1976. 

7. This despite many efforts made recently by the South African government to woo US Jews. 
For details see South Africa Digest, 10 March 1978, p. 11. 
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relationship has further marred the atmosphere of Black-Jewish interactions, 
and caused severe stress in the ties between these two communities.® 

The ramifications of the South African enterprise have therefore exposed 
Israel to public wrath. This association has tarnished the Israeli image abroad, 
and despite attempts to minimize the backlash, it has strengthened the hands 
of those who have tried to establish the existence of a Tel Aviv-Pretoria-Taipei 
axis.? Attribution of membership in an international club of pariah states is 
hardly comforting. Israeli policymakers are now confronting the need to 
balance the benefits accruing from the South African link against the paipable 
harm to Israel’s global standing and credibility that it has unleashed. 

Given the very real issues stemming from the dual currents of Israel’s South 
African paradox, the predominant question that arises, given that this link is 
so problematic and even detrimental, is this: why does it continue and 
expand? The purpose of this article is to tackle the key components of this 
puzzle in an attempt to come to grips with the concrete issues surrounding the 
conduct of Israel’s present foreign policy towards South Africa. 

Specifically, this exploration will deal with three interrelated facets of the 
problem. First, it will briefly outline the dynamic of the Israeli political 
association with South Africa. Second, it will examine in depth some of the 
proferred reasons for this alliance, and suggest several alternative explanations. 
Third, it will evaluate the immediate and long-term repercussions of this 
association in order to assess the possibilities for change. 

The main contention of this article is that Israel has become embroiled in 
an unequal relationship with ambiguous returns. The scope of exchange, 
though diverse, is meagre. The benefit Israel derives from these interchanges 
is unclear; in any event it is in no way commensurate to that reaped by the other 
partner in the equation. Thus, this analysis will attempt to demonstrate— 
popular myths notwithstading—that this policy from Israeli viewpoint makes 
very little sense indeed.!° 

If, as this article posits, Israel’s South African connection has been main- 
tained by a bewildering admixture of emotion, lack of knowledge, external 
machination, narrow interests, and inertia, then it might be possible to illumi- 
nate the ambivalence that surrounds its underpinnings and consequences. On 
this basis, it would not be too farfetched to suggest that the time might be ripe 
for a thorough revision of Israel’s policies in Southern Africa. 


A Si Rustin to Arthur Hertzberg, letter dated 27 August 1976 (circulated copy of correspon- 
ence). 

9. This terminology is rampant. For an extreme example of the admixture of anti-Zionism and 
anti-Semitism see: Lindsay Barrett, ‘Israel (sic) and Africa: Jewish economic interests’, Afriscope, 
8, No 7 (1978), pp. 14-16. 

10. Israelis tend to assume that there must be a good reason for the government’s stance viv-a-vis 
South Africa. This sentiment exists elsewhere as well, although few efforts have been made to 
substantiate it. 
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The political backdrop l 

The evolution of Israel’s relations with South Africa may be divided into four 
distinct phases.!! The first stage commenced with the establishment of the 
state of Israel in 1948 and extended until 1961. During this period, which 
coincided with the consolidation of Afrikaner power in South Africa, Israel sup- 
ported correct, albeit not overly cordial, contacts with South Africa. An 
Israeli legation was set up in Pretoria, and, though South Africa was content 
to allow Britain to represent its interests in Israel, the foundations for diplo- 
matic communication were laid down. Some exchanges of visitors did take 
place: Moshe Sharett, then Foreign Minister,!? went to South Africa in 1951 
at the behest of the Jewish community. South African Premier D. F. Malan 
came to Israel in 1953, the first head of government to make an official visit 
to the country. But beyond these formalities and the cementing of Israeli con- 
tacts with the South African Jewish community, these years were uneventful. 

The second stage in Israeli-South African contacts covered the years between 
1961 and 1967. In 1961 Israel joined an anti-apartheid censure initiative in 
the United Nations. In 1962, this vote was repeated, and by 1963 Israel had 
withdrawn its diplomatic delegate to South Africa, unilaterally reducing its rep- 
resentation to a consular level. In keeping with its efforts to woo the new 
states of Black Africa, Israeli officials avoided any unnecessary association with 
the South African regime. These moves suggested that, when Israel had a 
choice between Black Africa and South Africa, it opted unequivocally for the 
former.}3 The new direction in Israel’s policy culminated in 1966, when Israel 
voted with the UN majority to relieve South Africa of its mandate over 
Namibia. During this phase Israel’s ties with South Africa cooled perceptibly. 
By 1967 real contacts had dwindled to a mere trickle. 

. Following the Six Day War, a certain thawing was evident, at least from the 
South African side. South Africans praised Israel’s military victory, and the 
South African government began to make overtures towards Israel. Between 
1967 and 1973, a period of transition, efforts were made to reestablish trade 
and commercial contacts, and the South Africans set up a consulate in Tel- 
Aviv. Israel, for its part, responded only partially to these gestures. While 
the vigour with which it had pursued anti-apartheid measures waned, Israel 
continued to back efforts to effect a change in southern Africa. In 1971 the 
government offered a financial contribution to the Organization of African 
Unity’s African Liberation Committee. Although this donation was rejected 
by the OAU, it led to an almost total break in Israel-South African relations. 14 
11. Pre-state contacts, so belaboured by Richard P. Stevens, ‘Smuts and Weizmann: a study in 
South African Zionist cooperation’, in Stevens and Elmessiri, Jsrael and South Africa (also appeared 
in Abu-Lughod and Abu Lahan, Settler Regimes, pp. 173-186), did exist. Those that are pertinent 
to understanding the present situation will be elaborated upon in other parts of the paper. 

12. And not Prime Minister, as many sources (apparently quoting each other) insist. 
13. Highlighted by Yosef Goell, ‘Israel/South Africa: a view from Jerusalem’, Africa Report 


(November~December 1980), pp. 18-22. 
14. South Africa cut off the flow of Jewish funds to Israel at the time. 
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Israel also resisted requests to upgrade its representation in South Africa. 
Gradually during these years, however, Israels links with South Africa 
improved. And, as ties with Black African states became more precarious, this 
connection assumed a new prominence. 

The events of 1973 constituted a turning point in Israeli-South African 1 inter- 
actions. Three interrelated occurrences lead to a drastic reversal of previous 
trends. First, the Yom Kippur War (which South Africa followed with more 
than casual interest!5) severely shattered the equanimity that had characterized 
Israeli policies after 1967. Secondly, the Arab oil embargo altered the rela- 
tions between Israel and the West, creating a breach in what had heretofore 
been the backbone of Israel’s international support system. And third, by the 
end of 1973 all but four African states had severed diplomatic relations with 
Israel.16 This confluence of upheavals, by rendering Israel exposed in the 
international arena, laid the groundwork for the launching of the fourth, and 
current phase in Israeli-South African relations. 

In early 1974 the Israeli government decided to reinstate its diplomatic rep- 
resentation in South Africa. Mr Yitzhak Unna, then Consul General, was 
appointed Israel’s ambassador to Pretoria. In that year senior Israeli officials 
(including Moshe Dayan and Haim Herzog) visited South Africa and held talks 
with South African leaders. The then Minister of Information, Dr Connie 
Mulder, came to Israel. Trade relations between the two countries took on 
anew impetus. By 1975 the Israeli-South African link had begun to streng- 
then. Following the UN anti-Zionist resolution in November, South Africa 
appointed its first ambassador to Israel, Dr Charles Fincham. In April 1976, 
Prime Minister Rabin treated Prime Minister B. J. Vorster to an official state 
visit, indicating that Israel was now willing to reciprocate the South African 
initiatives of previous years.!7 At the end of this demonstrative tour Israel 
and South Africa concluded a comprehensive pact that covered a range of com- 
mercial, trade, cooperative, fiscal, and, in all probability, military spheres. A 
joint ministerial committee, to meet at least once a year, was created to oversee 
the implementation of the pact.!8 The Vorster visit in effect drew Israel and 
South Africa into a complex network of mutual collaboration. 

In 1976 Israel absented itself from anti-apartheid votes at the UN.19 Yet, 
although cooperative ventures developed apace, Israel still attempted to down- 
play the South African connection and forbade ministerial visits to South Africa. 
Thus, when the Likud coalition under the leadership of Menahem Begin came 


15. Reports of South African involvement in the 1973 war, despite a Keen interest in events, were 
vigorously denied: South Africa Digest, 9 November 1973, p. 9. 

16 Malawi, Lesotho, Swaziland and Mauritius (which cut diplomatic links in 1976). 

17. This willingness to respond to South African overtures was expresed in an editorial in The 
Jerusalem Post, 11 April 1976 and echoed with few exceptions in the Israeli press. 

18 One of the most thoughtful reviews of the visit was published by Benjamin Pogrund, ‘Israel’s 
South Africa Ties,’ Swasia, 3, No 18 (May 1976). For further details see Azim Husain, “The 
West, South Africa, and Israel: a strategic triangle’, Third World Quarterly, 4, (1982), pp. 70-71. 
19. Maariv, 16 September 1976. 
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to power, South African government circles expressed satisfaction with the 
selection of the new Premier (who had visited South Africa and was the chair- 
man of the Israel-South Africa Friendship Society).?° 

The Likud government has not exhibited the same unease with the South 
African association that characterized the position of key figures in the Labour 
Party leadership.21 The South African Minister for Foreign Affairs, R. F. 
(Pik) Botha, visited Israel shortly after the political changeover and reaffirmed 
South Africa’s support for Israel. The flow of official and unofficial exchanges 
since then has grown, and by early 1982 overt interactions appeared to have 
reached an all-time high.?2 

The pattern of the progression of South African political relations with Israel 
over the past thirty-four years has vacillated significantly. Since 1967, how- 
ever, with minor gyrations, what had been a casual encounter blossomed into 
a full-grown relationship. The intensity and rapidity with which this connec- 
tion has been nourished requires more systematic explanation. 


The balance sheet of Israeli interests in South Africa . 

The reasons forwarded for the proliferation of Israel’s South African connec- 
tions in recent years rest on considerations of pragmatic self-interest. 
Although no public acknowledgement has been forthcoming, the underlying 
assumption of participants and observers alike has been that compromises on 
moral issues have been made in the name of more tangible concerns. It is 
therefore necessary to examine with some care precisely what interests are 
actually being furthered by this alliance, at what price, and to what end. 

The first Israeli national interest ostensibly served by the South African con- 
nection relates to the well-being of South Africa’s Jewish population. Since 
the inception of the state a major leitmotif of Israeli foreign policy has been 
its concern for world Jewry. Israeli leaders have viewed the South African 
Jewish community as a' unique instance of the application of this guide-rule. 

The South African Jewish community, which numbered 117,990 in the 1970 
census (3 per cent of the white population) is extremely homogeneous and 
highly structured. The bulk of Jews are of Lithuanian extraction. Since the 
main influx in the late nineteenth century, South African Jews have been con- 
stantly caught between their Jewishness and their whiteness. They are a 
minority within what is itself a rigidly structured ruling white minority. The 
economically secure Jewish community’s response to their dilemma has been 


20. Maariv, 19 May 1977; Al Hamishmar, 22 May 1977; South Africa Digest, 27 May 1977. 

21. Many Labour Party members expressed private dissatisfaction with the link. Of special note 
is Professor Shlomo Avineri’s refusal to assume his post as Director-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs until the Vorster visit ended and his reluctance to permit a strengthening of links 
during his tenure. 

22. Unna was replaced by Joseph Harmelin, formerly head of Israel’s security services. In the 
summer of 1981 Eliahu Lankin, a Jerusalem attorney, assumed the post of Israeli Ambassador to 
South Africa. The present South African Ambassador is Derek S. Franklin, formerly under- 
secretary in the South African Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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to organise around two guiding institutions: the South African Jewish Board 
of Deputies and the South African Zionist Federation. 

Although this is hardly the place to detail the history of South Africa’s Jews, 
three themes of this experience are pertinent.23_ The first strain in Jewish life 
in South Africa has been anti-Semitism. Even before the establishment of the 
Republic in 1910, Jews were systematically excluded from the mainstream of 
white society in the country. In the 1930s and 1940s the Ossewabrandwag and 
the Greyshirts used scare tactics against Jews. Segments of the Afrikaner 
leadership, avowedly racist and anti-Semitic, supported the limitation of Jewish 
immigration to South Africa in 1937, and spent the better part of the war in 
internment camps because of their Nazisympathies. The National Party lifted 
its anti-Jewish ban only in 1954, The recurrence of anti-Semitic outbreaks 
persist to this day.2* A second, and interrelated, current in the South African 
Jewish experience concerns its position vis-a-vis the dominant philosophy of 
apartheid. Until recently, South Africa’s Jewish leadership has systematically 
abstained from provoking the ruling oligarchy. Individual Jews, however, 
have not only served at the forefront of the anti-apartheid struggle, but have 
been vocal in their attacks on the quiescence and acquiescence of their fellow 
Jews.?5 If it is thus correct to say that many white liberals and radicals were 
Jews, it is equally correct that not many Jews were liberals and radicals.26 In 
this context, Zionism, the third component of the South African Jewish tri- 
angle, has served as both a prop and an escape from the realities of Jewish 
existence in the country. Contacts with the Zionist movement and Israel have 
constituted a prominent dimension of Jewish life. The Zionist movement in 
South Africa replicated party divisions within Israel, and links (on a personal, 
communal, normative and financial basis) have been consistently close through- 
out the years. This association has exposed South African Jews to charges of 
dual loyalty at the same time as it furnished an important outlet from the 
dilemma of being a Jew in contemporary South Africa. 

The direct links between Israel and the Jews of South Africa have followed 
several concurrent paths. First, and perhaps foremost, South African Jews 
have contributed to Israel more per capita than any other Jewish community 
in the world. This transfer of funds has been facilitated by the government’s 

agreement to permit the transit of Jewish donations to Israel despite strict res- 
trictions on the exportation of capital. While individual contributions from 


23. By far the most superior work on this topic is Gideon Shimoni, Jews and Zionism: the South 
African experience, 1910-1967, Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 1980). 

24 For another view see: ‘Afrikaner and Jew Show Route to Reconciliation’, To the Point Inter- 
national, 12 December 1980. One of the most bizarre aspects of the Israeli connection to South 
Africa was the Vorster visit to the Holocaust Memorial at Yad Vashem. 

25. Neville Rubin, “The Impact of Zionism and Israel on the Political Orientation and Behaviour 
of South African Jews’, in Abu-Lughod and Abu-Lahan, Settler Regimes, pp. 165-172; Leslie 
Rubin, ‘South African Jewry and Apartheid’, Africa Report (February 1970), pp. 22-24 (and re- 
sponse by Henry Katzew, ‘South African Jews and Politics, Another View’, pp. 22, 23). 

26. Shimoni, Jews and Zionism, p. 304. 
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South Africa are high, the absolute quantity of monies received from South 
Africa falls far below that of the much larger Jewish communities of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Canada, and its impact on Israel should not be 
exaggerated.?? Nevertheless, the fund-raising activities of the Israel United 
Appeal are an integral element of the annual calendar of South African Jewry. 
These have provided for a steady flow of Israeli dignitaries to South Africa, 
and of South African missions to Israel.28 

South African Jews also maintain contact with Israel through ties with immi- 
grants from South Africa. Such prominent politicians and diplomats as Abba 
Eban, Michael Comay, Shmuel Katz, and the late Louis Pincus are of South 
African extraction. South African students in Israel have frequently settled 
in the country, and the Zionist federation continues to encourage Aliyah (immi- 
gration) to Israel. Once again, however, the magnitude of this personal link 
need not be overdrawn. Since the establishment of Israel, 12,000 South 
African Jews have settled in the state, far less than the South African Jewish 
diaspora in London or Toronto. Moreover, the number of Israelis currently 
residing in South Africa, estimated at 20,000, outnumbers the total number of 
South African Jews who have migrated to Israel.?9 

Alongside these ties, religious interchanges have flourished. Especially in 
the 1970s the Jewish community in South Africa has looked towards Israel’s 
religious establishment for spiritual sustenance and practical support. Israel 
supplies many Jewish educators and Rabbis, and Israel’s religious leaders have 
made frequent trips to the country. More recently, the political dimension 
of these links has expanded, since the Likud government in Israel developed 
particularly close relations with the revisionist Herut faction that has dominated 
the South African Zionist Federation since the early 1970s.2° Approval of 
these multi-faceted links was granted by Prime Minister Botha, who stated that 
the special relationship with the Jewish state ‘... has no bearing on the loyalty 
‘which I know our Jewish citizens hold for South Africa’.3! 

That the links between South Africa’s Jews and Israel are exceedingly close 
cannot be denied; what can be questioned is the degree to which Israel’s affinity 
with and concern for South African Jews is assisted by its growing relationship 
with the Republic of South Africa. The answer is far from clear cut. In the 
first instance, Israel’s collaboration with South Africa has hardly ameliorated 
some of the internal dilemmas of South African Jewry. Examples of continu- 
ing anti-Semitism have not abated.32 The highest officials of the South 


27. For a comparison with other contributions: between 1948~1966 receipts from South Africa 
totalled $38,757,000 versus $764,572,000 from US Jewry. Ibid, p. 239. 

28. Most recently Abba Eban, South Africa Jewish Times, 25 February 1981. 

29. My thanks to Gideon Shimoni for his clarification of these numbers. 

30. The leader of South African Revisionists, Harry Hurwitz, was appointed personal advisor to 
Begin on external information, and later became Minister to Washington, To the Point International, 
6 March 1978. 

31. Quoted in South Africa Jewish Times, 3 September 1980. 

32. Anti-Semitic pamphlets are distributed regularly. A report on these incidents was published 
in Maariv, 20 July 1978. 
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African government continue to berate Jews for their dual identities.33 And 
internal squabbles on the nature of the Jewish role in South Africa have not 
been resolved in the wake of this tie. Second, and more puzzling, has been 
the tangible reduction in Zionist fervour in South Africa since the mid- 
1970s. The number of immigrants has dwindled, interest in Israel has 
lessened, and Zionist activities attract fewer supporters.3+ Third, and most 
problematically, Israel’s links with South Africa have gained momentum at 
exactly the same time as South Africa’s Jewish community, via the pronounce- . 
ments of the Jewish Board of Deputies, has announced its commitment to the 
abolition of apartheid.35 This renewal of the social justice role of South 
Africa’s organized Jewry stands in blatant dissonance with Israel’s collaboration 
with South Africa. 

Even if, as some observers maintain, the South African-Israeli link neverthe- 
less provides Jews in that country with a short-term security blanket,3® the 
long-term effects on the well-being of South African Jews are debatable. 
Were Israeli policymakers as truly interested in the future of South African 
Jews as they maintain, they would display a much greater sensitivity to the tides 
of change in South Africa and to the need to define better the Jewish place 
within this transformation. No such forward looking awareness is presently 
apparent. In this context, the claim that Israel’s concern for South Africa’s 
Jews justifies the improvement of relations with South Africa can hardly be sup- 
ported either empirically or logically. 

The feebleness of the Jewish argument is further corroborated by the fact 
that Israeli foreign policy has not been subservient to the sensitivities of the 
Jewish diaspora when other considerations have intruded.3? Israel has not 
supported the Soviet Union because of its large and subjugated Jewish commu- 
nity. Recent relations with the United States have surely given little succour 
to American Jews. More to the point, Israel in the past took strongly anti- 
apartheid positions in the name not only of morality and Israeli interests, but 
also of oppressed Jewish communities elsewhere.3® 

The suggestion that Israel’s present policy in southern Africa is an outgrowth 
of its Jewish concerns is not borne out under close investigation. Further- 


33. Statement by former South African Minister of Justice and Police, Jimmy Kruger, Jerusalem 
Post, 23 November 1977. 

34. Peter Medding’s comments in Gideon Shimoni, ‘Jewish National Identification in the Dias- 
pora: the South African community,’ Background Paper no. 2, prepared for the President’s of 
Israel’s Sixth International Seminar on World Jewry and the State of Israel, 1981, p. 17. Also: 
Maariv, 28 May 1975. 

35. Rand Daily Mail, 8 July 1980. ‘Contrast with: ‘South Africa’s Jews: widely misunderstood 
community’, To the Point International, 20 September 1980, 

36. Gideon Shimoni, ‘Jewish National Identification’, maintains that the position of Jews in South 
Africa is partly a function of relations with Israel. 

37. Hirsh Goodman ‘Parallel Illusions’, Jerusalem Post Magazine, 11 September 1981 argues 
nevertheless that the Jewish interest is paramount. ` 
38. D. Ben-Gurion’s defence of Israel’s anti-apartheid vote in the Knesset in 1961 is instructive. 
Details in Shimoni, Jews and Zionism, p. 321. 
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more, this proposition has little explanatory value in understanding the reasons 
for Israel’s recent rapprochement with South Africa. ) 

The second set of arguments for Israel’s present South African policy high- 
lights economic matters. The implicit assumption behind this category of 
reasons is that official contact can be shown to promote the Israeli economy. 
Verification of this justification rests on an assessment of the profitability of 
Israel’s material exchanges with South Africa. 

Israeli-South African economic links have mushroomed during the past 
decade. The substance of cooperation in trade and investment has been ironed 
out in a series of agreements reached between the two countries since the 1976 
Rabin-Vorster pact. The nature and direction of economic contacts is super- 
vised by the minister and senior officials of the economic and finance ministries 
of the respective countries, who have exchanged visits frequently since 
1975.39 ‘Two organizations, the Tel-Aviv based Israel-South Africa Chamber 
of Commerce and the Johannesburg based South Africa-Israel Chamber of 
Economic Relations have also played their parts in these growing economic 
exchanges. 

Trade is the first component of the new Israel-South African economic 
alliance. South African exports to Israel include a variety of raw materials and 
semi-finished products, ranging from steel, timber, tobacco, hides, wool and 
sugar, to frozen meat, canned food stuffs (such as beer, apple juice, peanut 
butter), and even, ironically, fresh citrus fruit and prefabricated wooden 
houses.4° Three items account for the bulk of the trade. Steel alone com- 
prises 40 per cent of South Africa’s exports to Israel.4! Raw diamonds, crucial 
to Israel’s cutting industry, while purchased through the Central Selling 
Organization in London, originate mostly from South Africa.4? Lately, coal 
has assumed a most significant place in South Africa’s exports to Israel. The 
coal deal, negotiated in 1979, provides for the supply of $23 million of coal 
per annum for Israel’s Hadera plant, thus making South Africa Israel’s main 
source of coal.# 

Israel, in turn, exports mostly finished products to South Africa. These 
include agricultural machinery, textiles, and electrical goods. Of special note 


39. In 1975 the deputy Minister of Economic Affairs visited Israel (Maariv, 20 August 1975). In 
August 1976, the South African Minister of Labpur and Mining came to Israel (Jerusalem Post, 
3 August 1976). A high level trade mission came in September 1976 (Jerusalem Post, 2 September 
1976). In 1978 Owen Horwood came, and then met Israeli Finance Minister Simha Ehrlich in 
Belgrade (Haaretz, 25 September 1978). Israel’s Finance Ministers Y. Rabinowitz and S. 
Ehrlich were in South Africa in 1976 and 1978 respectively. 

40. These details culled from the Israeli press, 1976-1981. It is sufficient to enter-an Israeli 
supermarket to see the extent of the influx of South African goods. 

41. South Africa Digest, 30 July 1976. 

42. Peter Hellyer, ‘Israel and South Africa: the racists allied’, in A. W. Kayyali (ed), Zionism, 
Imperialism and Racism (London: Croom Helm, 1979), pp. 288-289; Husain, ‘The West, South 
Africa, and Israel’, p.71. 

43, The Economist, 5 November 1977, p. 91. Kunirum Osia, Israel, South Africa and Black 
Africa: a study of the primacy of the politics of expediency (Washington: University Press of America, 
1981), pp. 25-26. Other suppliers include the United States and Australia. 
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are South African purchases of sophisticated Israeli electronic equipment and 
diamond cutting machinery.*4 In effect, then, trade between Israel and South 
Africa conforms to the well-known pattern of an exchange of raw material for 
manpower and technology. 

The volume of trade between Israel and South Africa has expanded tenfold 
in the past decade. From a level of $20.9 million in 1970, the figure jumped 
to $199.3 million in 1979.46 South African exports to Israel grew from $10.2 
million in 1970 to $151.1 million in 1979 (i.e. by a factor of 15), whereas Israeli 
exports to South Africa expanded only fivefold, from $10.7 million to $48.2 
million in 1979. Thus, the rapid yet unbalanced pace of growth is perhaps 
the key characteristic of Israel’s commercial contact with South Africa. 

The second, and lesser known, facet of Israeli-South African economic 
exchange consists of mutual investments and joint ventures. South African 
financing has been instrumental in establishing joint companies in Israel, the 
most prominent of which is Iskoor, a joint venture between the South-African 
Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR) and Koor Industries for the distribution 
of steel in Israel.47 South African investors have poured money into a variety 
of Israeli schemes, ranging from a new hydro-electric system that will divert 
water from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, regional development projects 
in the Negev, a plan for linking Eilat and Tel-Aviv by rail, and the construction 
of the coal loading quay in Hadera, to investments in the Tel-Aviv marineland 
and dolphinarium and a brush factory on a kibbutz.*8 Subsidiaries of South 
African companies have sprung up in Israel, most notably Tagun Rubber, a 
Calan subsidiary, Transvaal Mattress, and Hendler and Hendler.49 Other 
opportunities are being investigated systematically by South African business 
interests.>° 

In contrast, Israeli investment in South Africa is miniscule (indeed, it 
accounts for barely -01 per cent of total Israeli investment per annum).>! 
Tadiran, Israel’s large electronics firm, has established several plants in South - 
Africa in cooperation with the local Calan conglomerate. Other Israeli 
companies, mostly in construction and agricultural technology, have established 


44. Maariv, | June 1978. Full details have appeared in the Jerusalem Post, 1976-1981. 
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46. Computed from table in Ethan Nadelman, ‘Israel and Black Africa: a rapprochement?’ Journal 
of Modern African Studies, 19, (1981), p. 191. 

47. South Africa Digest, 26 October 1973. 

48. Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi, ‘South Africa and Israel’s Strategy of Survival’, New Outlook, 20 
(1977), p. 56, provides information on the hydro-electric project. The railroad deal is detailed 
in ‘Israel and South Africa: new cooperation’, Africa Confidential, (December 1977), p. 5. 

49. South Africa Jewish Times, 24 October 1979; Maariv, 13 June 1978. 

50. gone Post, 4 August 1976. In November 1981 a delegation of forty industrialists visited 
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South African subsidiaries.52 But these efforts have been negligible, as 
witnessed by the real effort made very recently to encourage greater Israeli 
investment in South Africa.%3 

The economic cooperation between Israel and South Africa on this level has 
been facilitated by the extension of a substantial credit line to Israel for imports 
from South Africa and by the special permission granted to augment the total 
of South African investments in the country.54 The intense interest exhibited 
by South Africa in Israeli ventures derives in no small measure from the desire 


‘to utilize Israel as a stepping stone for reaching European markets. Local pro- 


cessing of semi-finished goods enables South African businessmen to relabel 
their products and by-pass the severe controls on imports from South Africa 
imposed by the European Economic Community. Israel has thus come to pro- 
vide, whether consciously or not, a vital bridgehead for South African exports 
to Europe and the United States.54 

The diversification of economic contacts and collaboration has been the hall- 
mark of the Israel-South African economic exchanges of recent years. But 
whether this feverish activity is also economically worthwhile to Israel merits 
further examination. In fact, in purely economic terms this alliance is proble- 
matic from an Israeli standpoint on a number of counts. In the first instance, 
the scope of contacts with South Africa is really quite restricted. The South 
African market contributes only one per cent of the export trade, and imports 
from South Africa account for barely two per cent of totals. For South Africa 
the figures are even more infinitesimal, with the trade volume with Israel reach- 
ing not even one per cent of annual commerce.*6 For Israel, according to 
official statistics, relations with Black Africa still accounted in 1982 for a more 
significant proportion of trade than did contacts with South Africa. In com- 
parison, the South African exchange with African states, with the Arab world, 
and with the West renders Israel’s relative role close to meaningless.58 It is 
exceedingly doubtful that the scope of Israel’s ties with South Africa in the 
economic sphere justifies the undue attention that these links have drawn. 


52. Jerusalem Post, 30 December 1976. 
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A second objection to this economic collaboration stems from the unequal 
benefits that Israel derives from this relationship. Israel has a growing nega- 
tive trade balance with South Africa. Israeli goods are subjected to stiff South 
African import levies.59 Many South African imports compete with locally 
produced goods. The returns that Israel receives economically are hence 
highly equivocal. It might not be too rash to posit that during the past decade 
the Israeli economic position vis-a-vis South Africa has lapsed into one of rank 
inequality and incipient dependency. ) 

However much the statistics are manipulated and arguments in terms of short: 
term gains are employed, it is impossible to demonstrate a strong economic 
argument in favour of the current economic links. At a specific level, 
for instance, Israel’s readiness to form economic links with the Transkei, 
Bophuthatswana, the Ciskei, and the Bantu Investment Corporation possesses 
next to no economic virtue.6° More generally, the constant reminder and com- 
mentary on economic interactions cannot show that any major economic pur- 
pose is being served. 

In short, then, Israel’s economic returns from the South African connection 
are much more problem-ridden than they appear on the surface. When 
coupled with the possible economic harm brought about through the circum- 
scription of contacts with potential partners, it becomes difficult to understand 
the rationale behind Israel’s purported economic interest in South Africa. 

This conclusion holds even more firmly for the third set of interests suppos- 
edly upholding Israel’s South African connection: those related to cultural, aca- 
demic, and sports links. The presumption in this connection is that close for- 
mal ties are necessary to support ongoing links in an array of mutual 
endeavours. Once again, in order to evaluate the merits of this claim it is_ 
necessary to take a closer look at the exchanges involved. 

The first is that of tourism. In the past decade tourism between Israel and 
South Africa has grown moderately. In 1979 approximately 10,000 Israelis 
visited South Africa (from a total outward Israeli movement of some 
500,000).61 The rise in visits from Israel prompted the South African Tourist 
Corporation to open a branch in Tel-Aviv. This office is actively engaged in 
promoting tourism to South Africa. And the South African travel agents 
association has held a conference in Israel. South African tourism to Israel 
has also been on the increase, with approximately 25,000 tourists, many of them 
black, visiting Israel in 1980.6? Despite the steady stream of visitors in both 
directions, their movement accounts for only small percentages of the tourist 
trade of the two countries. Moreover, the rise in tourism triggered a conflict 


59. Raised recently to 10 per cent, Haaretz, 18 February 1982. 

60. ‘Israel to Invest in Homelands’, New African (April 1977). 

61. Maariv, 27 July 1979; Haaretz, 15 May 1979. 
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between South African Airways and El Al about the frequency of travel and 
landing rights on the Tel-Aviv-Johannesburg route. Israel has had to make 
concessions to the South African carrier which have reduced profits on this 
line.o+ * 

There have also been sporadic cultural exchanges between Israel and South 
Africa. In 1973 and 1974 fashion models toured South Africa, as did the 
Israeli Philharmonic Orchestra. Some Israeli singers have performed in South 
Africa, including the Jerusalem Song and Dance Ensemble, and the prestigious 
Bat Dor and Batsheva dance troupes, who visited South Africa in 1976 and 
1981 respectively. A few Israeli artists have exhibited in South Africa. In 
the opposite direction some South African productions have stopped in Israel, 
among them the Johannesburg Youth Ballet and several plays.66 These 
exchanges, however, have been mostly symbolic and may hardly be deemed 
of quantitative import. In fact, many Israelis have protested in favour of limit- 
ing cultural contacts with South Africa, and a diplomatic incident ensued after 
Israel’s ambassador refused to attend the opening of a white-only production 
of the musical ‘Golda’.6? In the same vein, the striking of twin city agree- 
ments between Haifa and Cape Town and Simonstown and Akko has not gone 
uncriticized, 8 

Sports links have also often been more problematic than worthwhile. Some 
South African rugby teams (a non-sport in Israel) have played in the coun- 
try. And South African and Israeli gymnasts have exchanged visits. Similarly, 
two Israeli swimmers have competed in South Africa, as has Israel’s foremost 
tennis pro, Shlomo Glickstein.6 But by and large Israeli sports associations 
have shunned contact with South Africa, and rescinded a 1979 directive 
prohibiting all sports contact with South Africa only under extreme political 
pressure. 7’? 

Some cooperation does exist between Israel and South Africa on the aca- 
demic level. In 1976 Israel’s National Council for Research and Development 
signed an agreement with South Africa’s Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Other contracts have been completed in the medical and agricul- 
tural fields. Since then South African scientific and medical personnel have 
participated in conferences and colloquia in Israel, most recently a cardiology 
conference attended by Dr Christian Barnard.?! Israeli academic visits to 
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South Africa have been of several sorts. Some Israeli scholars have toured 
South Africa on a private basis at the invitation of the South African govern 
ment.72 Others have come as guests of the South African Jewish com- 
munity.73 And still others have carried on fund-raising missions for Israeli 
universities.” The delicacy of these academic contacts has prompted Israeli 
academic circles to understate them as much as possible. The Hebrew 
University has even forbidden members of its teaching staff to visit South 
Africa in other than a private capacity unless on missions of purely Jewish 
concern. 

The extent of Israeli-South African links in cultural and educational fields 
is simply very insignificant. Interest in these exchanges in Israel is minimal, 
and they elicit no clear benefit; these contacts are, if anything, a byproduct of, 
rather than a reason for, Israel’s South African alliance. To suggest that these 
links lie at the root of this association is to confuse cause with effect. 


The political interest 

The Jewish economic and cultural interests supposedly underlying Israel’s 
continuing cooperation with South Africa have been shown to be of little expla- 
natory consequence. A fourth set of interests of a more purely political bent 
appears on the surface to be more compelling. 

The contention that the Israeli-South African link is a manifestation of vital 
Israeli political interests rests on two, rather contradictory, arguments. The 
first school of thought claims that the Israeli involvement with South Africa 
flows from Israel’s reliance on the West in general, and the United States in 
particular. To buttress their analysis, proponents of this view point to two 
key pieces of evidence. First, a fair amount of speculation has developed 
around the suggestion that Henry Kissinger encouraged an increased Israeli 
connection with South Africa as a way of bypassing the congressional decision 
to avoid an involvement in the Angolan war.” Second, Kissinger, Prime 
Minister Vorster, and the late Labour Foreign Minister of Israel, Yigal Allon, 
were reported to have met in Bavaria in June 1976, in order to clarify modes 
of US-Israeli-South African cooperation.76 The motive behind the purported 
US inducements to Israel on the South African question may be found in the 
American desire ‘... to use Israel as a clandestine conduit to South Africa’.?? 
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Some observers have-interpreted this evidence as an indication of a US effort 
to form a US centred strategic triangle to counteract the African-Arab- 
European triangle that was emerging at this time.76 
_ The theories that have evolved around this proposition and the meagre data 
mustered to support it have been more concerned with proving American com- 
plicity with South Africa than in comprehending the reasons underlying Israeli 
actions. Some hesitations as to the veracity of this explanation from an Israeli 
angle do come to mind. In the first place, while it is probably correct that 
Israel has in the past been overly associated with American and Western 
interests in the Third World and Africa,” it is equally true that Israel’s position 
as the weak link in this Western chain has been politically costly. The back- 
lash that Israel experienced in Africa on this count in the early part of the 1970s 
has served as a warning signal for the resumption of a similar third party role.8° 
Second, the United States has repeatedly expressed its concern over the Israeli- 
South African venture. In the summer of 1976 the United States requested 
a clarification from Israel on reports that Israel was transferring American 
know-how to South Africa.8! If the United States had conspired with Israel, 
it would not need to demand such an elucidation. In the same vein, in early 
1977, the US requested that Israel cease its arms deals with South Africa.®? 
And during the Carter presidency the administration repeatedly berated Israeli- 
South African ties. These expressions of unease from Washington raise some. 
grave doubts and are a reminder that the priorities and perceptions of suc- 
cessive administrations may differ widely. Israel is unquestionably greatly 
dependent on the United States, and perhaps signs of this link have also spilled 
over to the South African arena. But Israeli politicians and pundits have never 
brought in the US connection as an explanation for Israel’s South African 
policy; and if they should do so in the future they would be hard put to present 
a convincing case for such a justification. 

The alternative political interest theory proffered for the Israel-South 
African alliance stems from an opposite set of propositions. It suggests that 
because Israel and South Africa are both beleagered states with few inter- 
national options it is only natural that they should form a combined political 
axis.83 Expounders of this thesis underline the fact that South Africa in the 
past made repeated gestures to Israel to join an alternative South Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization under its aegis.84 In 1975, the argument runs, Israel, 
beseiged on all fronts, finally capitulated to these entreaties. The Ford admin- 


. istration in 1975 announced a re-evaluation of its Middle East policy and cut 


A 


off aid to Israel for a period of seven months. During this hiatus Israel 
cemented its South African alliance as a way of breaking out of its total depen- 
dency on the United States.85 Since then, it is advanced, Soviet intrusions in 
the Horn of Africa and the Indian Ocean have perpetuated this collaboration.%§ 
There is some evidence to suggest that in Israel’s increasingly isolated cir- 
cumstances, the need for and possibility of broadening political alliances fur- 
nishes a weighty realpolitik argument for increased ties with South 
Africa. The logic of this political explanation, however, is almost as faulty 
as its opposite. Again, from an Israeli viewpoint, even if there is a similarity 
between Israel’s precarious political position and that of South Africa—and 
Israel and South African leaders alike have hastened to emphasize this conver- 
gence—it is not at all clear how Israel’s international future depends on closer 
ties with South Africa. No details have been furnished to explain what Israel 
hopes to gain from such a political connection, and it may be unlikely that any 
such data exists. Even if such thoughts did play a role in the mid-1970s turn- 
about, Israel’s recent concerted effort to renew links with Black African states 
indicates that other realpolitik considerations are pulling in quite different 
directions. Moreover, the international political opprobrium experienced by 
Israel on this count defies the political returns to be gleaned from the continu- 
ation of such an association. It appears, therefore, that the similarity of global 
circumstance provides a very weak long-term political motive for Israel’s South 
Africa policy. ar 
The confusion adhering to the opposing political arguments raised to explain 
the Israel-South African alliance highlights their fragility. The contradictions 
inherent in the two main approaches to this topic tend to cancel each other 
out. Those in search of reasons for this connection must turn elsewhere. 


The military—strategic interest 

The final and in view of the indeterminancy of the foregoing interests per- 
haps the most interesting group of concerns behind Israel’s South African ties 
lie in the military-strategic category. Israeli policymakers are understandably 
reluctant to discourse on military motives, or to expound possible Israeli stra- 
tegic interests underlying their South African connection. A very strong im- 
pression, however, has been transmitted by both foreign observers and Israelis 
to the effect that the South African link is, however distasteful, a necessity 
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vital to Israeli security. Israeli-South African military cooperation, it is 
posited, is an outgrowth of geo-political concerns, of strategic interests, and 
. of a joint aversion to Soviet expansion in the Middle East and Africa.8? Its 
history goes back to 1967, when South Africa reportedly supplied Israel with 
crucial spare parts for French-made arms after France imposed an embargo on 
Israel prior to the outbreak of the Six-Day War. Since then the two so-called 
garrison states have developed a small, though heterogeneous, set of military 
interchanges. The following analysis seeks to summarize the evidence, specu- 
lative though it often is, on cooperation in these areas in an attempt to uncover 
the degree to which they might justify Israel’s ongoing connection with South 
' Africa. 

The first documented area of Israeli-South African military exchange has 
been in the sphere of arms transfers. The list of Israeli sales of military hard- 
ware to South Africa concentrates on a limited number of items. Israel has 
supplied South Africa with six Reshef-class warships equipped with Gabriel 
surface-to-surface missiles. Two of the gunboats were supplied in early 1976 
and the remainder of the shipment went through after Vorster’s visit to Israel 
that year.88 Israel has trained South African naval personnel in the use of this 
equipment.8? South Africa has also purchased an unspecified number of 
Ramata patrol boats. Further transfers have taken place in military electro- 
nics, with Israelis providing assistance to the South African Air Force in aircraft 
computers, and in the production of electronic military fences.°° In 1977 
Israel undertook to modernize 150 Centurion tanks in return for rare steel 
needed to construct Israels homemade Chariot tanks.2! Contrary to popular 
presumptions, Israel has not been an important small arms supplier to South 
Africa, although Uzi submachine guns are being manufactured in South Africa 
under Belgian licence.°2, Moreover, Israel has not responded to South African 
requests for the sale of Israeli made Kfir fighter bombers.” 

This is the known extent of Israeli arms transfers to South Africa. The 
scope of these exchanges in no way parallels that of South Africa’s major arms 
suppliers from the West.’ It is not clear that the sum total of these deals 
even rivals some Eastern European and Arab sales to South Africa.% 
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To some observers even these small exchanges are damning. The more rel- 
evant question in the present context is whether this connection justifies the 
continuation of Israel’s links with South Africa. In the first instance, the 
extent of these deals is simply not that great. Second, it is not at all clear 
that arms transfers have continued after the Security Council decision of 
November 1977 to impose an arms embargo on South Africa. While Israel 
at first baulked at this dictate to the glee of the South African press, the late 
Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan soon announced Israel’s compliance with this 
order. Israeli representatives have repeated this decision to abide by Security 
Council Resolution 498 (1977) and have stated unequivocally that Israel ‘will 
not provide South Africa with arms or related materials of all types, including 
the sale or transfer of weapons and ammunition, military vehicles or equip- 
ment’.°6 Although some rumours have circulated that Israel continues to defy 
this embargo, it is not yet possible to offer concrete evidence to back these 
speculations.” A final caveat on the significance of this facet of Israeli-South 
African ties is provided by the South African arms industry itself. South 
Africa is today a net arms exporter, whose own burgeoning arms production 
has made it virtually self-sufficient in small arms and hardware needed for 
counter-insurgency operations.°® It appears, therefore, that Israel-South 
African arms transfers, however regrettable, do not help to explain the continu- 
ation of Israeli ties with that country. 

A second aspect of military links with South Africa is in the area of counter- 
insurgency techniques and joint training ventures. Several reports have been 
published to the effect that senior Israeli military personnel frequent South 
Africa to lecture on military procedures.” Other sources have insisted that 
Israel has trained South African teams in counter-insurgency warfare and quick 
strike tactics.}00 And SWAPO spokesmen have claimed that Israeli advisers 
have been seen providing support to South African army raids against Namibian 
freedom fighters in Angola.!°! These reports have neither been verified nor 
falsified. If they are correct, Israel’s motives for such an involvement are 
puzzling. At least overtly, there seems to be no good reason why Israel should 
give these services to South Africa, especially since there is no visible return 
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for such an involvement. The claim that this is a repayment for South African 
moral support or for the fact that 1,500 Jews of South African descent partici- 
pated in the Yom Kippur war is patently absurd.!92? On that basis Israel 
- should be training the armies of Iraq or Syria, since Jewish soldiers from those 
countries comprise a much higher proportion of the Israeli defence forces than 
Jews of South African origin. The reasons for these alleged actions remain 
a mystery. In any event, they must be seen more as a confirmation of Israeli- 
South African collaboration as opposed to constituting a reason for this inter- 
action. 

The third, and unquestionably the most delicate and problematic field of 
Israeli-South African military cooperation, is the nuclear one. The conven- 
tional wisdom among strategic analysts is that Israel and South Africa are colla- 
borating in the nuclear sphere. This collusion is perceived as one facet of 
South Africa’s stepped-up nuclear development programme that has gained 
momentum through German, French, British, Belgian, US and Italian assist- 
ance during the past decade. The main known components in the South 
African atomic programme revolve around the Valindaba uranium enrichment 
plant sited near the Palindaba atomic research facility. In the mid-1970s South 
Africa gained access to the German nozzle process technique for the enrich- 
ment of natural uranium.'!°3 The uranium used to feed this programme is sup- 
plied by South Africa’s substantial uranium reserves (second only to those of 
the United States). The world’s largest uranium mine at Rossing in Namibia 
produces 5,000 tons of uranium oxide per annum.!° More recently, the first 
two French built light waterpower reactors have reportedly become operational 
at Koeberg.195 l 

Talk of some Israeli involvement in the extensive South African nuclear pro- 
gramme began immediately after the signing of the 1976 scientific cooperation 
agreement. It has been claimed that South Africa receives help in its nuclear 
research from Israeli scientists and that Israeli personnel have been seen at the 
Valindaba plant.!°¢ Lately, reports have been published to the effect that 
South Africa hired Israeli consultants to advise on safety aspects of the com- 
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mercial reactors.!0? When a Soviet satellite spotted a nuclear test site in the 
Kalahari desert, it was widely presumed that this was the location for a possible 
South African-Israeli test.!°° Recent evidence from a book banned in Israel 
on the country’s nuclear technology refutes this charge, claiming that Israel 
refused a Kalahari test site for Israeli experiments.!°° 

The most widespread discussion of Israeli-South African atomic cooperation 
has centred on reports of joint testing of nuclear weapons. Although some 
mention has been made of a test in September of 1978,1!° most speculation 
focuses on a possible explosion on 22 September 1979. The probability of a 
low-yield nuclear blast on that date comes from a variety of sources, including | 
the Los Alamos observatory, the US observatory at Areabo in Puerto Rico, and 
the US navy research laboratory.!1 The US position on this matter is that: 
‘We do not have corroborating evidence that a nuclear blast took place; but 
neither do we have evidence corroborating any other explanation’.1!2. Talk of 
Israeli collusion in this test commenced in the Spring of 1980, following a 
report by CBS correspondent Dan Raviv, broadcast from Athens to bypass the 
Israeli military censor.1!3 Circumstantial evidence to support the Israeli 
connection—including a visit to South Africa by Israeli Defence Minister Ezer 
Weizmann and nuclear scientist Amos Horev—has been published in several 
reports.!14 If these publications of a South African explosion in 1979 are cor- 
rect, the purported Israeli connection to this explosion does not rest on a solid 
empirical foundation. 5 Thus, it would seem that, despite widespread 
rumours, no hard facts have been (or are likely to be) produced to verify either 
the existence of Israeli involvement in South Africa’s nuclear surge or the 
extent of such collusion. Circumstantial evidence, including the fact that both 
countries are non-signatories of the nuclear non-proliferation treaty and share 
some common strategic concerns, does not suffice. It is just very hard to know 
exactly what links exist in this sphere. 

Should information establishing a definite link between the two countries 
become available at some future date, it is still unclear what benefit Israel hopes 
to derive from such a nuclear connection. It is widely known that Israel has 
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been independently developing its own atomic energy programme for some 
years, and that Israel possesses the scientific know-how and in all probability 
the facilities to manufacture nuclear weapons.!!6 Under the circumstances, 
what Israel has to gain from nuclear collaboration with South Africa is not self- 
evident. Two sets of hypotheses have been offered, the first of which centres 
on the possibility that South Africa is supplying Israel with enriched 
uranium.!!7_ But Israel, in all probability, has its own enriched uranium stock- 
piles and the scientific capacity of separating U-235 from natural uranium 
through the gas centrifuge and/or Laser Isotope Separation (LIS) methods.!!8 
. Moreover, Israel can extract uranium from its ample phosphate reser- 
ves.119 So the need to find an additional source of uranium is far from 
obvious. A second suggested reason for the South African nuclear connection 
relies on the possible Israeli need for testing space. But it is documented that 
Israel did not accept South African offers of testing sites in the past, and if 
some tests have occurred, one cannot be sure how long this reason is still opera- 
tive. 

The entire topic of nuclear research is covered with a cloak of secrecy in 
Israel. But the questions raised above do cast a pall on the eagerness of Israeli 
defenders and detractors alike to find a convincing argument in this sphere for 
Israel’s ongoing contacts with South Africa. Moreover, whatever the merit 
of opposing arguments in this regard, it is worthwhile repeating that even if 
some kernel of truth exists in this domain it is not self-evident that the minor 
gains that Israeli nuclear policymakers might possibly reap from this collabor- 
ation outweigh the damage that intimation of an Israeli-South African nuclear 
conspiracy has wrought.!20 

Thus, although Israel and South Africa have engaged in joint activities in 
the military and strategic spheres, the preceding analysis has attempted to show 
_ that from an Israeli perspective there are severe reservations on what indeed 
Israel receives in return for these contacts. Israel in all probability has little 
long-term interest in serving South African military ambitions. 


The interests weighed 

The argument for the continuation of the Israeli association with South 
Africa, despite the serious complications that this has entailed, is predicated 
on the supposedly compelling nature of the interests involved. The foregoing 
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exploration has sought to highlight the weaknesses inherent in such an 
approach. 

The diversification of Israeli ties with South Africa has been subjected to 
exhaustive scrutiny in the academic and popular media.!2!_ The attention that 
this connection has drawn is out of all proportion to the magnitude of the con- 
tacts in question. On a comparative basis, the scale of Israeli involvement 
pales in comparison with those of other states. As Andrew Young so aptly 
stated: ‘It is unfair to link Israel to South Africa. If there is a link you must 
compare Britain, Germany, Japan and the United States. Israel becomes too 
easy a scapegoat for other problems we have’.!22_ Pointing to the hypocrisy 
of the holier than thou attitude adopted by Israel’s critics (while it does go a 
long way towards putting this link in its proper perspective) in no way absolves 
Israel from responsibility for this connection. Even taking into account the 
recent ramification of Israeli-South African ties, the insubstantial scope of these 
links hardly justifies Israel’s insistence on their significance. These simply do 
not occupy a quantitatively or qualitatively meaningful segment of Israeli trade, 
political or military activities. 23 

Arguments about the extent of Israeli-South African collusion aside, this 
investigation has gone to great pains to show that collaboration is not coter- 
minous with benefit. In the separate spheres of Jewish, economic, cultural, 
political and military interchanges Israel’s gains from its South African alliance 
are ambiguous at best. Even ona cumulative basis the results of all these con- 
tacts do not bear out the realpolitik considerations that one is lead to believe 
guide the policy. What these multi-faceted ties have produced are specific 
constituencies within Israel (the defence industry, businessmen, financial plan- 
ners, nuclear strategists, commercial concerns) who have strong interests in 
maintaining links with South Africa. As their particularistic concerns have 
been advanced Israel has become entangled in an unequal partnership of a 
highly inconclusive nature. 

Whatever the very short-term arguments that may be garnered to uphold this 
policy, these exibit a long-term policy weakness of the highest order. By 
linking Israel (if only by association) to South Africa, policy makers have not 
even taken the trouble to hedge Israel’s longer range political bets in the region. 
This smacks of a short-sightedness and lack of concern for Israel’s future 
interests that raises serious questions regarding the political maturity of policy- 
making procedures.!24 Moreover, even the most persuasive arguments cannot 
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justify, the apparent intensity with which Israel has followed its South Africa 
course. - The demonstrative nature of these links possesses no redeeming value 
in Israeli national terms.}25 

Therefore, the contention that Israeli (and not just specific) interests are 
promoted by its present policy in South Africa just does not stand up to close 
analysis. This argument can hence serve neither as a justification nor as a 
cause of ongoing contacts. It surely cannot act as a convincing counterweight 
to the moral queries evoked by this policy. In short, from a rational viewpoint, 
this attachment simply does not make very much sense. 


Toward an explanation for Israel’s South Africa policy 

The absence of necessary or sufficient reasons for Israel’s link with South 
-Africa does not, however, explain how this policy evolved or why it continues. 
This analysis would not be even partly complete without an examination of 
some of the more salient factors that may account for its formulation and perpe- 
tuation. Three interlocking hypotheses come to mind. 

The first rests on the deep sense of hurt and betrayal that Israelis have 
expressed in the wake of Israel’s systematic abandonment by many of its former 
allies. The tightening of Israel’s ties with South Africa scarcely a decade ago 
came in the aftermath of Africa’s massive rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Israel. Israel had expended a great deal of energy, time, and devotion to the 
nurturing of common ties with African states during the period of decoloniz- 
ation and early independence. Not only had Israel designed a substantial and 
highly regarded programme of technical cooperation in Africa,!26 it also had 
made efforts to adjust political stances to suit the sensitivities of African 
leaders.!27. The rise of anti-Israeli sentiment in Africa during 1971, 1972 
and early 1973 was perceived as a deep breach of confidence. Israelis were 
particularly unnerved by the constant references in African gatherings to 
Zionism as an unmodified form of colonialism.!28 Feelings were further stirred 
when President Mobutu of Zaire, in his declaration on the severance of ties 
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with Israel, compared Israel to a friend who could not replace a brother (the 
Arab states).}29 Emotions finally peaked during the October and November 
1973 breaks. 

The reasons for the actions of African states in 1973 are extremely complex, 
and in all probability these moves were taken despite a strong sense of affinity 
with Israel and appreciation for Israeli endeavours in the continent.13° The 
periodic mention of Israel’s ties with South Africa in some of the official 
proclamations on the cutting of ties were incidental to other, more weighty, 
concerns.!3!_ In any event, the Israeli press and the Israeli public reacted 
strongly and emotionally to what was treated as a sign of total perfidy. With 
few exceptions, the Israeli journalists inveighed against the infidelity of African 
states.132, In a public survey, a cross-section of citizens expressed dismay at 
the African political manoeuvre and many decried the lack of reciprocity dis- 
played by this action.!33 

In this charged atmosphere, it is hardly surprising that few voices of dissent 
were raised to protest the upgrading of diplomatic relations with South Africa 
in early 1974. The move was seen not only by the public but also by Israeli 
officials as a fitting quid pro quo to the African initiative.'34 Murmurs to the 
effect that only tragedies reveal who one’s true friends are were rampant.}35 
The 1973 African boycott and the nature of the Israeli response effectively 
neutralised Israel as an anti-apartheid force. !36 

In the same vein, some of the subsequent improvements in Israeli ties with 
South Africa since 1973 can be linked to an Israeli diplomatic setback involving 
Third World countries. Thus, the 1976 Vorster visit may be interpreted as 
part and parcel of the fallout of the 1975 correlation of Zionism and Racism 
which evoked widespread reactions within Israel. The step-up in relations 
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with South Africa in 1977 and 1978 coincided with the Afro-Arab summit con- 
vened in Cairo in the summer of 1977.37 The African reluctance to renew 
diplomatic relations after the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty, despite an upsurge 
in non-formal contacts, has been seen as bearing out Israeli reactions.38 By 
1982, however, Israel’s South African connection was as much a deterrent to 
the resumption of: diplomatic relations as it might previously have been an 
excuse for the rupture of these links. 139 

The emotional vagaries evinced by Israel’s relations with Africa, and by 
extension with South Africa, are bewildering. Reactions have ranged from 
self-righteousness to hysteria, from raw emotionalism to paranoia.14° These 
changing feelings reflect, for better or for worse, some of the important under- 
currents that fuelled the reinstitution of close links with South Africa during 
the past decade. In the context of the events of 1973, these forces, which have 
their own irrational rationality, do furnish an understandable explanation for 
the initial change of heart. What they do not explain is why, after emotions 
subsided, the South African connection has grown. 

A second hypothesis, which harps on the similarity, empathy, and even con- 
spiracy between Israel and South Africa, has been introduced to fill this expla- 
natory gap. The gist of this argument is that Israel and South Africa share 
many common features (both countries are on the fringes of the world com- 
munity, both feel beleaguered, both may be portrayed as minorities struggling 
for survival, both view themselves as the chosen people, both have to confront 
terrorism, both fear communism, both have deep religious roots), and that 

therefore their alliance is an overt manifestation of ongoing empathy. !4! 
' Proponents of this form of explanation came from two widely divergent 
camps. On the one hand, the South Africans themselves highlight this inter- 
pretation. South African officials have gone out of their way in recent years 
to drive home the similarities between Israel’s situation and their own.!42, The 
convergence between the Jewish experience and the Afrikaner one (however 
bizarre the comparison) is constantly underlined.!43_ White leaders in South 
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Africa see Israel as a model for emulation, as the following statement by 
General H. Van de Berghe, the ex-head of the South African Bureau of State 
Security, exemplifies: ‘I went to Israel recently, and enjoyed every moment 
there. - I told the Prime Minister when I got back that as long as Israel exists 
we have a hope’.!44 This sentiment was echoed in 1981 by the State President, 
Marais Viljoen, who cited Israel as an example which ‘inspires us to stand firm 
and to work for peace, prosperity and safety for all South Africans’.!45 Ina 
recent public opinion poll, Israel even emerged as South Africa’s favourite 
country.!46 From the expression of empathy it was only a short hop to the 
presumption of collaboration. South Africans have not only defended this 
cooperation on the grounds of a common battle against the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and the African National Congress, but have gone so far. as to 
exalt the virtues of a parish state status. !47 

The South African government has not, however, relegated its quest for the 
- establishment of cooperation through an insistence on commonality merely to 
the academic plane. The South African Embassy in Tel-Aviv has spent a small 
fortune on glossy publications detailing the virtues of South Africa and its pro- 
pinguity to Israel. Articles originating from the South African Embassy have- 
appeared in the local press. The South African legation has subsidized a veri- 
table stream of visits by Israeli journalists to South Africa.148 And no oppor- 
` tunity is missed to hammer home the common destiny of South Africa and world 
Jewry. Some of the single-mindedness with which this policy has been imple- 
mented came to light during the Muldergate scandal which rocked the 
Afrikaner hierarchy. Eschel Rhoodie, the former South African Information 


Department secretary and the supervisor of the (dis) information slush money’ 


- publicly acknowledged that some of the funds he managed were used to buy 
influence in ‘Jewish circles’ in the United States, South Africa and Israel.'+9 
The South African campaign to establish a congruence between Israel and 
the white oligarchy has been rivalled only by the most strident anti-Israel 
elements. In the minds-of Israel’s critics on the left and in the Arab world, 
the only viable explanation, since no other reasons hold, for Israeli-South 
African cooperation lies in the alliance of two racist states.!50 To this allegedly 


shared racism has been added the notion of conquest and exploitative settler _ 
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societies,'51 and, of course, the ‘unholy alliance of imperialism’.!52  ‘Israel- 
_ South-Africa ties are becoming organic. .. This relationship has a special quality 
-+ unlike any other relationship South Africa has because of the worldwide awe- 
some power and influence of Zionism especially in the United States’.153 
The government of South Africa and the radical detractors of Israel make 
strange bedfellows. Although the operative conclusions they draw from these 
comparisons are radically different, they both rest their case on the intimation 
_of an Israel-South African conspiracy based on an acknowledged mutuality of 
interests. The problem with this hypothesis is that it has fallen mostly on deaf 
ears in Israel. Conspiracies need collaborators. Most Israelis reject out of 
hand (any validity of these comparisons aside) the suggestion that democratic 
Israel’s struggle for security against external threats is in any way akin to a 
racist minority’s quest for self-perpetuation.154 
Vorster’s visit gave rise to a public outcry against comparing Israel’s internal 
situation with that of South Africa. Public pleas were made to shun an alliance 
with what was euphemistically dubbed a second Massada state. ‘With our 
hands we pour oil on the anti-Israel fire. He who open his arms [to South 
Africa] becomes a partner to crime; a collaborator with a hated and cruel 
regime’.155 And in the same disassociating tone: “The white regime has no 
future; for us it is possible that things will turn out otherwise. It may come 
to pass that there might be agreement and understanding here; for these we 
must toil. And this difference must be stressed in every possible way’.156 
Examples of such periodic public soul-searching are a regular feature of Israeli 
political discourse. With next to no exceptions, even those who support 
cooperation with South Africa as a means of breaking out of Israel’s inter- 
national isolation deny the similarity between the two countries and decry 
racism in South Africa. The uniformity of this attitude is perhaps best exem- 
plified by the first Israeli ambassador to South Africa who categorically stated 
that ‘the contention that Israel and South Africa are in the same boat is simply 
not true’.157 
-A few, albeit hardly a significant number of Israelis, have translated 
these thoughts into action. Anti-South African planks are an integral part of 
the platforms of several Israeli parties.158 The Israel Labour Union, the 
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Histadrut, has systematically shunned ties with the all-white South African 
Confederation of Labour. For a few years Israel had a small anti-apartheid 
movement headed by Arthur Goldreich, one of the Rivonia defendents who 
managed to escape from South Africa and now makes his home in Israel. A 
Jerusalem printing house regularly translates volumes of oppressed literature 
from South Africa. Although the scope of these activities is narrow, no real 
debate has arisen around the principles that guide them. Explicit Israeli senti- 
ments thus belie the proposition that links with South Africa are maintained 
because of empathy for the South African cause or because of a conscious plot 
to link the fate of these two states.159 Under these circumstances, the verifica- 
tion of the conspiracy hypothesis demands further corroboration. 

The alternative to this explanation is a third thesis, one that stresses a combi- 
nation of ignorance, insensitivity and indifference as the key to comprehending 
the perpetuation of this problematic alliance. ‘Israel’s policies today are 
characterized not only by an insensitivity to moral and human issues, but also 
by a complete ignorance of what is happening in the real world’.'6° Many 
Israelis simply do not possess the most rudimentary knowledge on the state 
of their country’s ties with South Africa. Even fewer have more than a hazy 
notion of South African policies and dispositions. And most Israelis, much like 
citizens elsewhere, are ignorant of the prospects for and directions of change 
in southern Africa. Confronted with a morass of difficulties closer to home, 
they are ill-equipped, this hypothesis contends, to query government policies. 

Ignorance has, it is suggested, been compounded by a growing de-sensitis- 
ation to the issues and ramifications of Israel’s South African involvement. 
Under the Labour government, Israeli-South African relations started to 
undergo periodic review. These regular reassessments were a reflection of the 
perceived need to weigh ‘a national abhorrence of the racist philosophy and 
practice of apartheid’ against pragmatic advantages accruing to Israel from rela- 
tions between the two countries.'61 In November 1976, barely six months 
after the Vorster visit, Israel announced its intention to review its links with 
South Africa. This reassessment was supposed to occur in two stages: first, 
policy was evaluated within the Foreign Ministry, and then a full-scale dis- 
cussion with the Prime Munister was scheduled to take place. After the rise 
of the Likud coalition, it is not clear that the South Africa question has been 
raised in cabinet meetings, although the Foreign Ministry continues to conduct 
reconsiderations at regular intervals. What has changed in the past few years 
is the significance attached to the South African question, and, concomitantly, 
the stress placed on coming to terms with the dilemmas entailed by this associ- 
ation. “The most disturbing part of the new Israeli consciousness on South 
159. Beit-Hallahmi, ‘South Africa and Israels Strategy of Survival’, p. 57, already sees signs of 
some Israelis beginning to believe these claims. . 

160. Beit-Hallahmi, ‘South Africa and Israel’s Strategy of Survival’, p. 56; echoed by Wade, 


‘Bypassing Africa—And History’. 
161. Goell, ‘A view from Jerusalem’, p. 18. 
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Africa, for those who are concerned not only about Israel’s image, but about 
Israeli realities and Israel’s future, is the lack of sensitivity to the issues 
involved and the seriousness of the situation among so many Israelis’.!6 

The indifference exhibited to the South African question, coupled with the 
salience of other subjects, it may be suggested, has allowed this topic to fade 
from the public eye. In these circumstances, no public pressure has been 
exerted to coordinate the activities of the various bodies involved in South 
African affairs. The individual entities engaged in activities in South Africa 
have simply continued to pursue their own activities without any guidance or 
constraints. Often, some policymakers are unaware of the actions of other 
policymakers in different government ministries or of specific interests (com- 
mercial and military) involved in South Africa. In effect, this hypothesis 
posits that the continuation of Israel’s South African connection is more a prod- 
uct of neglect than of duplicity. With no strong pressures exerted to diverge 
from the present path, existing narrow groups continue to prevail in an overall 
state of policy inertia. The South African relationship may have developed 
a momentum which, without concerted efforts to define its purposes and scope, 
continues to advance on a trajectory of its own.!63 

None of these three hypotheses: the hurt-betrayal hypothesis, the similarity- 
emphathy-conspiracy hypothesis, or the ignorance-indifference-inertia hypoth- 
esis can be conclusively confirmed at this juncture. Common to all three is 
the heavy emphasis placed on subjective factors. When instrumental reasons 
cannot be sustained, emotions appear to have replaced rationality as expla- 
nations for political behaviour. This conclusion may not console Israel’s 
friends nor reinforce Israel’s critics, but it does point towards an explanation 
for a connection whose concrete reasons remain elusive. 


Israel and South Africa: the paradox renewed 

The ambiguity characterizing the reasons and explanations for Israel’s 
ongoing association with South Africa does not alleviate the dilemma that Israeli 
policymakers must face when dealing with this topic. To the contrary, this 
analysis confirms and even magnifies some of the problematics attendant upon 
the continuation of present trends. ‘The implications for Israel are not particu- 
larly reassuring. : 

In the first place, the international isolation experienced by Israel is not 
necessarily attenuated by any overt gains derived from the South African con- 
nection. If anything, this tie might now have become a barrier to Israel’s 
efforts to regain its standing in the international community. This obstacle is 
especially pronounced in the case of Black Africa. The Egyptian peace treaty 


162. Beit-Hallahmi, ‘South Africa and Israel’s Strategy of Survival’, p. 57. 

163. This view has been propounded by some observers. Recent conversations with Israelis 
involved in the South African venture tend to bear out the proposition that frequently the right 
hand is unaware of what the left hand is doing. 
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and the final withdrawal of Israel from Egyptian territories captured in the Six- 
Day war could have provided an opportunity for the resumption of full diplo- 
matic relations with other African states besides Zaire. But many African 
leaders feel that ‘the question of re-establishing diplomatic relations with Israel 
cannot be disposed of without taking into consideration Israel’s strategic collab- 
oration with apartheid South Africa’.!6¢ The practical costs of maintaining ties 
with South Africa require further consideration. 

Second, Israelis have yet to resolve the gap between their aversion to apart- 
heid and their connection with South Africa. “How does one walk the narrow 
line between national need and national prostitution?... How does one rec- 
oncile the anti-Semitism of some members of the South African government 
and Israel’s relations with that government?. .. Can this ambivalence be allowed 
to continue, and what will be the long-term cost for Israel?... What about mor- 
ality and can morality withstand the logic of an expediency born out of Israel’s 
need to survive?’.!65 By furnishing undeserved sustenance of the South 
African regime Israeli policy undermines the substance of that moral rectitude 
it seeks to instill in its citizenry. 

Third, and from the Israeli viewpoint most perplexing, are the reverber- 
ations of Israeli policy towards South Africa on the nature and development 
of an Israeli ethos. This subject mirrors in a nutshell the contradictions 
between Israeli society’s egalitarianism and its discrimination, its tolerance and 
its exclusivity, its universalism and its parochialism, its democracy and its auth- 
oritarianism, its militarism and its deep-seated commitment to peace, its ideals 
and its realities. At this historical confluence, the South African link unneces- 
sarily complicates the choices facing Israel in the years to come, and delays 
the weighty task of the formulation of a new synthesis. 

Israelis are currently engaged in a reassessment of the nature of their 
path. Ifthere are very few ethical or pragmatic reasons for prolonging Israel’s 
association with South Africa, it might be possible to place this question at the 


forefront of the agenda of topics for reconsideration. Israel has very little to 


lose by reversing its South Africa policy. Such a shift might go a long way 
towards helping Israel redefine its self-image internally and internationally. 

Israel’s South African connection is morally, Jewishly and instrumentally 
indefensible. But those truly concerned with the liberation of South Africa 
would do well to remember that, even if the Israeli government can be dissuaded 
from pursuing its present policies, the impact of such a move on change in 
southern Africa would be drastically less than if other, more powerful states, 
could be convinced to alter their course. 


164. Imobigbe, ‘Israeli~-Egyptian Treaty’, p. 12. Also Nadelmann, ‘Israel and Black Africa’, 
p. 214. Sadat was reported to have asked Begin to sever diplomatic relations with South Africa 
in order to facilitate the resumption of relations with Africa, Al-Hamishmar, 1 January 1978. 
Sharon’s visit to South Africa a journey to several African states in November 1981 was understand- 
ably not well received in Africa. 

165. Goodman, ‘Parallel illusions’, p. 6. 
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THE NIGERIAN CIVIL WAR AND THE INVASION 
-OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


S. E. OROBATOR 


THE INVASION of Czechoslovakia in August 1968 by the armed forces of 
the Warsaw Treaty nations triggered off widespread condemnation and prot- ' 
estation from many countries of the world. The invasion, which resulted 
eventually m the fall of the Alexander Dubcek administration in January 1969, 
also sparked off a series of debates especially amongst politicians and academics 
about the possible reasons for the Soviet led action. It was generally be- 
lieved that the singular event was prompted by the attempts made by the 
Dubcek government to effect some political and socio-economic reforms in: 
Czechoslovakia aimed at giving the communist system a ‘human face’. It 
was also popularly accepted that the reforms had to be stemmed, in order to 
forestall the temptation on the part of Czechoslovakia to pull out of the Warsaw 
Alliance. 

It is true that the invasion was prompted by Dubcek’s efforts to initiate 
reforms alien to communism, and by the fear of possible withdrawal of 
Czechoslovakia from the East European military club. Nonetheless, no 
thorough investigation has yet been conducted into the attitude of 
Czechoslovakia in the international arena during the period, and how this 
attitude has probably helped to facilitate the event of 20 August 1968. It is 
now nearly fifteen years since Prague fell to the occupation forces. The 
materials available to me reveal that there were some potent connexions 
between the fall of Prague and the Dubcek administration and the Nigerian 
Civil War of 1967-1970. My views are that the policy of the Dubcek govern- 
ment to the crisis in Nigeria were in part responsible for the Soviet led action. 

The Nigerian civil war broke out in July 1967 following a series of inter- 
ethnic quarrels and armed clashes which had begun much earlier. The Gowon 
administration, finding it increasingly difficult to quell the rebellion in Eastern 
Nigeria, requested foreign military assistance from both the East and 
West. The USSR and Czechoslovakia were amongst the countries of Eastern 
Europe that readily agreed to supply arms to the Lagos Government. Others 
were Poland and the German Democratic Republic (East Germany). By the 
so-called cultural agreement between Lagos and Moscow on 2 August, East 
European military hardware started arriving officially in Nigeria. Although 
This article was first presented as a paper at the 26th Congress of the Historical Society of Nigeria 
at the University of Maiduguri, Maiduguri 22—24 April, 1981. Most of the materials used for 
this article had come from radio and television broadcasts of the East European states concerned, 
partly because of the recentcy of the event in question and partly because, unlike in the West, 


the mass media usually reflect the views of the governments in the communist world. Dr Orobator 
lectures in history at the University of Ife. 
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Czechoslovakia did not sign a separate agreement relating to arms supplies with 
the Lagos Government, the first consignment comprising six L-29 Delfin 
trainer aircraft, a few hundred crates of Kalashnikov AK-47 automatic rifles 
and some heavy mortar guns was from that country.! 

The USSR prefered to remain in the background and encourage the supply 
of arms by her allies in order to avoid internationalizing the conflict and turning 
Nigeria into a lethal battle ground for East-West rivalry. Every encourage- 
ment was therefore given to Czechoslovakia to continue her role as a major 
arms supplier to the Lagos Government and to act as the middle man in the 
shipment of Soviet and East European war material to Nigeria. But this 
role of the middle man was not able to stand the stress of those times. In 
September 1967, soon after the first consignment of Czechoslovak arms was 
shipped to Lagos, the Czechoslovak government under Antonin Novotny 
began to show signs that it intended not to take sides in the Nigerian conflict. 
Antonin Novotny was under pressure at home (as evidenced by the 
Czechoslovak Writers Union’s petition to the Czechoslovak Government) to 
desist from arming the Lagos Government against secessionist Eastern Nigeria, 
or Biafra as it called itself. Reacting to such pressure, the Czechoslovak 
authorities made a statement on 9 September 1967 explaining that the weapons 
sent to Lagos, particularly the Delfin aircraft, were not normally useful ‘for 
combat action and hence they could not be used for the destruction of Biafra’.? 
Moreover, the statement added that Czechoslovakia considered the Govern- 
ment in Lagos as ‘the only legitimate Government on the Nigerian soil’. In 
a subsequent announcement on the situation, the Czechoslovak Government 
further explained that the shipment of arms to Lagos was in fulfilment of the 
trade agreement signed between the two countries ‘long before Eastern Nigeria 
broke away to declare itself the independent republic of Biafra’, emphasising 
that the ‘deal had nothing to do with any change in Czechoslovakia’s policy 
towards Africa’, and that ‘it should not be interpreted as taking sides in a 
conflict which, tragic as it is, is completely Nigeria’s own’. This statement 
was indicative of Czechoslovakia’s intention to withdraw her support from 
Lagos and remain neutral in the conflict, while still recognising that conflict 
as an internal affair of Nigeria. This was the new Czechoslovak attitude to 
the Nigerian crisis which was reached before Antonin Novotny left power, 
following his loss of support of the Politbureau over his domestic policies. 
Initially, he had given his support to the Lagos Government in the Nigerian 
war but, faced with opposition at home, he showed an intention to withdraw 


l. C. O. Ojukwu Selected Speeches (New York, 1969) p. 208. See also, J de St Jorre, The Nigerian 
Civil War (London, 1972) p. 181. 

2. Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT 10 September 1967, cited in British Broad- 
casting Corporation, Summary of World Broadcasts: Second Series, Eastern Europe Vol. 2632, Col. 
A5 p. 1 (BBC SWB, 2nd Series EE/2632/A5/1) of 26 November 1967. 

3. George Harrer in Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 26 November 1967, BBC 
SWB 2nd Series EE/2632/A5/1 of 28 November 1967. George Harrer was the Head of African 
Service of Radio Prague. See also Africa Research Bulletin 4 No. 11 (15 December 1967) p. 917. 
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that support and so declared the neutrality of his government in the conflict. 
While Czechoslovakia was showing signs of wanting to withdraw her support 
for Lagos, the Soviet Union made public her interest in ensuring the defeat 
of the successionists and the unity of Nigeria. In a note addressed to- the 
Nigerian leader Yakubu Gowon, the Soviet Premier, Alexei Kosygin 
announced: 


The Soviet people fully understand the desire of the Nigerian Federal 
Government to preserve the unity and territorial integrity of the Nigerian 
state and to prevent the country from being dismembered. We proceed 
from the fact that attempts to dismember the Federal Republic of Nigeria 
run counter to the national interests of the Nigerian people especially in the 
conditions of the increased activity of the imperialist and colonialist forces 
on the African continent.4 


Antonin Novotny was replaced as First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party by Alexander Dubcek on 5 January 1968. A politician of com- 
paratively liberal inclination but without many years of political experience 
Dubcek was even more openly sympathetic to the Biafran cause. On 6 January 
1968, a day after he came to power, a commentator on radio Prague, in refer- 
ence to the Nigerian conflict, spoke of ‘a clash of two irreconcilable principles, 
that of unity within the boundaries created by and inherited from British 
colonialism and that of the right of self-determination and survival as a nation’.5 
Convinced, therefore, that Biafra was fighting a war of ‘self-determination and 
survival as a nation’, Czechoslovakia shifted sides from her declared neutrality 
and began offering moral support to Biafra, while becoming more and more 
hostile to the Lagos Government, inspite of Moscow’s backing for the lat- 
ter. By April 1968, the new policy to the Nigerian crisis had completely 
crystallized. On 16 April, a radio Prague announcement praised Tanzania for 
granting diplomatic recognition to the Republic of Biafra on 13 April, de- 
scribing the act as one of the most progressive steps ever taken in Africa by 
an African state. On 21 April, in a special radio programme ‘Review of the | 
Week’, an analyst claimed that the Tanzanian move had ‘spurred a number of 
statements in which journalists and the rank-and-file citizens of Czechoslovakia 
criticised the Czechoslovak Government for having unfairly taken sides in the: 
conflict by supplying Nigeria with modern aircraft’. The commentator then 
reminded the Dubcek government that ‘people expect the new administration 
to define clearly its foreign policy in general and... towards the third world 
in particular... as part of the current process of democratising socialism’.® 
4. Soviet News 7 November 1967, p. 5. 

5. George Harrer in Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 6 January 1968, 
EE/2662/A5/1 of 8 January 1968. 

6. George Harrer in Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 24 April 1968, 
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Reacting to the pressure from the so-called rank-and-file citizens of his country 
‘and in keeping with his policy towards the Third World, Alexander Dubcek 
endorsed the prohibition of arms sales to Nigeria. On 26 April 1968, the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry stated that the Czechoslovak Ambassador in 
Lagos had been instructed formally to notify the Nigerian Federal Military 
Government that the Government and peoples of Czechoslovakia had decided 
against further deliveries of military materials to Nigeria.7? On the same day, 
in Prague, the Czechoslovakia Deputy Foreign Minister, Jaroslov Kohout, also 
told journalists that Czechoslovakia ‘would sell no more military material to the 
Federal Government of Nigeria’.® 

Thus, Czechoslovakia officially pulled out of the Nigerian conflict. The 
decision was viewed in Lagos with undisguised disappointment while in Enugu, 
the Biafran ‘capital, it met with general approval. In deciding to withdraw her 
support from the Nigerian Government, Czechoslovakia was influenced 
amongst others. by the following factors. First, there was the increasing 
‘propaganda’ mounted all over the world by Biafra that the Lagos Government 
was using the weapons supplied by the socialist countries of Europe to execute 
a planned massacre of the Ibo people. Second, the Czechoslovaks became 
reluctant to continue contributing to what they felt was an oppression of a less 
privileged state struggling for survival, especially when they themselves had 
always been victims of the harsh policies of their more powerful neighbours 
even from ancient times.? And third, Czechoslovakia wanted to demonstrate 
her ability to adopt and pursue a policy independently of the USSR, in line 
- with her determination to democratise socialism. 
`- The withdrawal of Czechoslovakia was to result in turn in the following five 
main events. First, it made the Czechoslovak authorities, conciously or 
unconciously, deviate from their declared neutrality towards African problems 
to that of active support for Biafra, much to the displeasure of Nigeria and 
eventually the USSR. Second, it resulted in an increased direct shipment of 
military equipment to Lagos by Moscow. Third, it drove Nigeria close to the 
Soviet Union as the most dependable source of military supplies for the war, 
forcing the Gowon government to become more and more aware of the neces- 
sity of an alliance with Soviet Russia in order to contain Biafra. Fourth, it 
forced the USSR to embark upon the difficult process of explaining her role 
in the Nigerian war, in order convincingly to differentiate her involvement from 
that of Britain, which was also supplying the Lagos Government with a limited 
quantity of arms. This was considered necessary in order to assure her allies 


7. Radio Prague (Home Service) 12.00 GMT (and in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 26 April 
1968, EE/2756/A5/1 of 29 April 1968. 

8. Ibid. 

9. For instance, from 1621 to 1918, Czechoslovakia was an under-privileged province of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. From 1939 until 1945, she was part of the Third Reich which was 
a facist regime. In 1948 the communists came to power. 
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. and countries of the Third World that the USSR was not allying with an 
‘imperialist power’ to achieve the same goal. Above all, it contributed 
eventually to a crack in the existing solidarity in Soviet bloc foreign policy 
and to a confrontation between one member state of the bloc (Czechoslovakia) 
and the rest. i 

As mentioned earlier, with the official announcement of April 1968 about 
the prohibition of arms sales to Lagos, Czechoslovakia began to display 
sympathy for the Biafran cause. The Czechoslovak radio, commenting in 
July on the £250,000 offered by Britain for relief in the war-stricken areas, 
condemned both London and Lagos as hypocritical and inhuman. Britain, the 
Czechoslovak commentator said, was directly responsible for the sufferings of 
the Biafran people, since she supplied the arms with which the Nigerian 
Federal Army was inflicting ‘more casualties on the civilian population than on 
the armed forces of Biafra’.1° Similarly, he accused the Lagos Government 
of brutality in the war and claimed that “The Federal Forces had shown little 
respect for the civilian men, women and children that had crossed its army’s 
path in their military drive against Biafra’.11 The commentator praised 
the Biafran leadership for refusing to accept the proposal by the British and 
Nigerian Governments for ‘a mercy corridor’ for relief supplies to Biafra and , 
spoke favourably of Ojukwu’s speech to the Biafran Consultative Assembly in 
June, in which the Biafran leader formally rejected aid to the hunger-stricken 
country. !2 

Oddly enough, the Czechoslovak complaints about complicity in the suf- 
ferings in Biafra was consciously restricted to the British and Nigerian 
Governments, while nothing adverse was said of the role of the USSR, 
which the Czechoslovak authorities knew was the main supplier of arms to 
Lagos. The attitude of Czechoslovakia in this regard revealed a measure of 
diplomacy and caution. It showed that, while she was not prepared to risk 
a confrontation with the USSR at least by July 1968, she was bold enough to 
express her disapproval of the policy of arming Lagos against Biafra. It was, 
nevertheless, an indirect condemnation of the Soviet policy in the Nigerian 
War. Moreover, it underlined the shift in Czechoslovakia’s policy in the crisis 
in favour of Biafra. 

One of the immediate reactions of the Soviet Union to Czechoslovakia’s 
defence of the Biafran cause was to re-emphasise her support for Lagos and 
to press home her commitment to the unity of Nigeria. In July, shortly after 
the Czechoslovak statement condemning Britain’s involvement in the war, 
the Soviet Government issued a statement in favour of Lagos while receiving 


` 


10. Jack Davis in Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 3 July 1968, EE/2813/A5/1 
of 5 July 1968. 

11. Ibid. 

12. See A. M. H. Kirk-Greene, Crisis and Conflict in Nigeria—a, documentary sourcebook 
1966—1970 (Vol. 2), pp. 56—59 for details of the politics of ‘relief supplies’ to Biafra from Britain. 
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Nigeria’s Foreign Affairs Commissioner, Dr Okoi Arikpo, in Moscow. 
According to the statement, the USSR 


proceeds from the premise that attempts to dismember the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria run counter to the interest and aspirations of the Nigerian 
people and the interest of peace. The Soviet side, guided by the peace- 
loving principles of its foreign policy, considers foreign interference in 
Nigeria’s internal affairs inadmissible. The Soviet Union in its relations 
with Nigeria will continue to render it support in its independent national 
development. . .!4 


In a further effort to justify her support for Lagos, the Soviet Union explained 
that her action was in complete agreement with the policy of the Organisation 
of African Unity (OAU) in the Nigerian conflict, and that, as efforts were being 
made by the Organisation to normalise the situation in Nigeria with a view to 
a negotiated statement of the crisis, it was ‘most important that the Nigerian 
people should feel constant support of their real friends’.!4 

But Czechoslovakia preferred to remain on the side of Biafra. During the 
rest of July, the Czechoslovak mass media intensified their campaigns against 
Nigeria. References were made frequently to the ‘sad pictures of African 
children starved to the point of dying’, while at the same time praises were 
being showered on the Biafran leadership for refusing to accept relief aid 
offered to Biafra by the British government and other bodies. 

The activities of the Czechoslovak mass media, especially in relation to the 
problem of. self-determination of Biafra and the starving of Biafran children, 
soon began to be noticed in the Soviet Union. Even before the full-scale 
Czechoslovak commitement to the defence of Biafra and the high-lighting of 
sufferings in the break away state, there was evidence of pro-Biafran sym- 
pathies amongst Soviet citizens. An ‘example of this was the statement 
credited to a top Soviet scholar and politician Professor S. V. Rumiantsev, 
Rector of the Friendship University in Moscow. On 1 April 1968 there were 
some clashes in the University between Nigerian and Biafran students and the 
reaction of Professor Rumiantsev showed a bias against Nigeria. ‘You are 
commiting genocide in Biafra’, he told the Nigerian students. ‘And here in 
Moscow you have caused a grave disturbance within the walls of the Univer- 
sity, thus showing your disrespect for the Soviet workers whose labour made 
it possible for you to be here’.!5 If Professor Rumiantsev’s pronouncements 
reflected the effect of pro-Biafran campaigns upon the Soviet society in April 
1968, the situation had-worsened by July when Czechoslovakia, having shifted 
13. Tass (in English) 21 July 1968. See also Pravda (Moscow) 22 July 1968, p. 5. 

14. Radio Moscow 17.30 GMT, 23 July 1968. 
15. C. I. Natufe ‘Nigeria and Soviet Attitudes to African Military Regimes 1967-1970’ in Survey: 
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sides completely in favour of Biafra, continued to emphasise the question of 
national survival and self-determination of the Biafran people. The attentive 
Soviet populace was beginning to veer in its position as Czechoslovakia’s 
activities appeared to have raised fresh questions about the correct Marxist 
interpretation of self-determination; after all, Lenin was against ‘forcible 
assimilation’ and, according to him, the right of a federation is ‘in general an 
absurdity, since federation is a bilateral contract’.'6 

In fact, up to the end of July, Czechoslovakia’s references to foreign involve- 
ment in the war were confined to the West, specifically Britain, while she inten- 
tionally avoided direct condemnation of the Soviet role, although there had 
been many adverse insinuations. During August, the Czechoslovak mass 
media became more open when it began making references to the involvement 
of the great powers in general. On 7 August the first step in this direction 
was taken. George Harrer, the Head of the African Services of Radio Prague, 
in a special talk entitled “Advice to Supporters of Nigeria’ had this to say: 


For more than a year now they [the people of Biafra] had been faced with 
a war machine and extermination effort of Lagos, which possesses incom- 
parably superior armed forces well equipped with supplies of arms and air- 
craft from several world great powers. This type of great power policy is 
giving the necessary boost to the Lagos leaders and their idea of holding 
the Federation in one piece while paying next to no respect to the weaker 
side involved in the war, and to the reasons which bids Biafra to hold on 
to their independence. 

There is no point in the humanistic minded world public opinion voicing 
its indignation at a time when massive supplies of arms and other materials 
continue to stream to Lagos from some of the countries involved.... 
Obviously, the only way out of all this is for those who lend support to Lagos 
to muster up enough moral strength to discontinue backing a wrong cause 
and to use their powerful influence to end the Nigerian tragedy.?” 


Generalised as this broadcast might appear, it was definitely directed to achieve 
a planned objective. Of the great powers it was clear to the Czechoslovak 
authorities that the United States and Communist China were not officially 
involved in the Nigerian crisis. Indeed, the former publicly declared her 
neutrality and the latter was sympathetic to the plight of Biafra. In like man- 
ner, France was Known to admire the courage of Biafra much to the admiration 
of the Dubcek government. Thus, of the great powers, only Britain and the 


16. African Communist No 37 (2nd Quarter 1969). Also ‘Markpress’ News Feature Service 
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USSR had offered official support to the Lagos Government with Britain dis- 
closing that she was responsible for 15 per cent of Nigeria’s arms supplies while 
the Soviet Union provided whatever else was needed.!8 As we have seen 
earlier, the Czechoslovak authorities had criticised the British Government for 
arming Lagos against Biafra, while they intentionally avoided making refer- 
ences tothe USSR. This broadcast was meant to achieve the objective of criti- 
cising the Soviet Union along with Britain for the support she was giving the 
Gowon government. Although the USSR had not specifically been named in 
the pronouncement, the intention was obvious enough to attract the uncomfort- 
able attention of the Soviet leadership. 

Indeed, alarmed at the policies (both domestic and foreign) of the Dubcek 
administration, leaders of five of the Warsaw Pact countries (USSR, Poland, 
Hungary, East Germany and Bulgaria) in July-August 1968 addressed letters 
of concern to the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party. Amongst other things, the letter complained about the foreign policy 
of the Dubcek government and protested about the ‘attacks against the Socialist 
foreign policy, assaults against the alliance [Warsaw Pact] and friendship with 
socialist countries’.'!? The Nigerian civil war provided the only point of dis- 
agreement in foreign policy between Czechoslovakia and her East European 
allies during 1968. The Eastern bloc were generally agreed in policy to the 
war in Vietnam and the crisis in the Middle East. They were agreed in 
condemnation of the apartheid regime in South Africa and on the problems of 
independence for Angola, Mozambique, Namibia and Southern Rhodesia. 
And they were broadly agreed in their policy towards the West, thus empha- 
sising the Nigerian crisis as the singular situation at that time where the diver- 
gence in opinion was eroding the solidarity of the bloc’s foreign policy. The 
letters of five Warsaw Treaty nations were directed at arresting the further 
deterioration of this trend. 
~ Moreover, earlier on 5 April, while assuming office, Dubcek had declared 
in the ‘Action Programme of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia’ that in 
foreign policy, Czechoslovakia was in ‘alliance and co-operation with the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries’. He promised to ‘strive for 
friendly relations with Czechoslovakia’s allies—the countries of the World 
Socialist Community—to continue on the basis of mutual respect, to intensify 
sovereignty and equality and international solidarity’.2° The letters mentioned 
above were meant also to remind Dubcek of the implication of this declaration 
and the importance attached to it by Czechoslovakia’s allies. Czechoslovakia’s 
co-operation was also considered of paramount importance in view of her 


18. Harold Wilson, The Labour Government 1964-1970 (London, 1971) p. 559; see also Suzanne 
Cronje, The World and Nigerta (London, 1972) pp. 52-53. 

19. Hugh Lunghi and Paul Ello, Dubcek’s Blueprint for Freedom: his documents on Czechoslovakia 
leading to the Soviet invasion (London, 1969) p. 207. Lunghi was a former member of the British 
Embassy in Moscow. 

20. Lunghi and Ello, Dubcek’s Blueprint for Freedom. 
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strategic location within communist Europe. As one of the ‘northern tier’ 
states of Eastern Europe and ‘the first strategic echelon’ of the Warsaw Pact, 
her co-operation was vital to the very survival of the bloc. Czechoslovakia’s 
non-co-operative attitude in the Nigerian crisis was therefore seen probably 
as a sign of possible further developments. It was regarded perhaps as the 
first step towards Czechoslovakia’s complete break with the Warsaw Treaty 
Organisation, and, since this was considered a dangerous trend which had to 
be stemmed, its author (the Dubcek government) was doomed to be silenced. 
But in its reply to the letters of protest by the Warsaw Pact states, the Dubcek 
government assured them that Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy ‘proceeded from 
the principles of socialist internationalism, alliance and the development of 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union and the other socialist States’ and that 
the Czechoslovak government ‘was of the opinion that these facts are decisive 
and not the irresponsible voices of individuals which are sometimes heard in 
the country’.?! 

Inspite of this official denial, the Czechoslovak press and radio continued 
to make indirect critical references to the involvement of some of the Warsaw 
Pact countries in the Nigeria war. Dubcek had initiated a chain of events, 
of which he appeared to have lost control. To revert to the old system of strict 
governmental censorship would have impaired his popularity at home, making 
his government seem a puppet regime before the eyes of the public. On the | 
other hand, a continuation of this policy of ‘unsystematic’ domestic liberalisa- - 
tion and of apparent criticism of the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia’s allies 
in defiance of his pledge to uphold the bloc’s ‘international solidarity’ was 
obviously steering him along a collision course with his more orthodox Soviet- 
bloc colleagues. Dubcek had lost effective touch with his neighbours and thus 
he was unable to appreciate correctly how much his relationship with them had 
been soiled, or how seriously they regarded their letters of protest. Every step 
he took towards fulfilling his internal liberalisation programme was invariably 
reflected in his country’s pronouncements on foreign policy. In apparent 
ignorance of the level to which the situation had degenerated and relying on 
domestic support and perhaps counting on international opinion and sympathy, 
Dubcek allowed the order of things to proceed much to the discomfort of his 
allies. 

The discomfort caused by the Dubcek government’s activities was aggra- 
vated further by the diplomatic recognition granted to Biafra by a number of 
African countries, namely Tanzania, Zambia, Ivory Coast and Gabon.?? Of 
these, Tanzania, a close admirer of the socialist system, was one of the coun- 
tries on the continent where there had been a vigorous Sino-Soviet bloc struggle 


21. Lunghi and Ello, Dubcek’s Blueprint for Freedom, pp. 317~318. For the full reply by Cze- 
choslovakia to the protest notes of the Soviet bloc governments see pp. 315-330. 

22. Tanzania recognised Biafra on 13 April 1968, Gabon on 8 May, Ivory Coast on 15 May ar and 
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for influence. In recognising Biafra, Tanzania had taken into consideration the 
question of self-determination, and the decision was appreciated by China as 
well as the Dubcek government. The Nigerian crisis therefore provided 
another, ground for a better understanding between China and Tanzania much 
to the detriment of the Warsaw Pact’s influence in one of Africa’s so-called 
‘progressive’ countries. Czechoslovakia’s stand on the situation was appar- 
ently regarded as being in alliance with the Peoples’ Republic of China to 
undermine Soviet and East European positions in Africa (and more precisely 
in Tanzania, a country whose socialist development and anti-colonial policy had 
secured the admiration of the communist world). By her stand Czechoslovakia 
was pursuing a course hostile to the interests of her Warsaw Pact colleagues, 
a situation that was difficult for the more orthodox members like the USSR, 
the German Democratic Republic and Bulgaria to tolerate. Their patience 
was running short. 

But the Dubcek government was apparently unaware of the seriousness of 
the situation and continued to allow more unrestricted criticisms of the big- 
power policies in the Nigerian war by the Czechoslovak mass media. By mid- 
August, certain insinuations characterized by frequent references to Leninism 
and the problems of self-determination were indicative of Czechoslovakia’s 
apparent attacks on the Soviet attitude to the Nigeria-Biafra conflict. From 
then on, the two sides stood with renewed determination in defence of their 
respective policies in the crisis. On 16 August, the Soviet Radio Peace and 
Progress condemned in the hardest terms Ojukwu’s policy of refusing to allow 
relief supplies to the needy in Biafra. The radio accused the Biafran leader- 
ship of ‘trying to drag out the conflict’ with the hope of securing the assistance 
of external forces to promote its own objectives, adding that ‘trying to take 
advantage of the suffering million of Biafran refugees was an act of dirty poli- 
tics’. Biafra had lost the war, the radio further commented, and ‘Ojukwu and 
his supporters wanted to save her from defeat by playing on sympathies using 
hungry children’.23 Two days later, on 18 August, apparently determined to 
counteract the Soviet accusation, Czechoslovakia re-echoed her support for the 
stand taken by the Biafran Government on the issue of relief supplies. Ina 
radio broadcast, a commentator refered to the refugee problem as ‘the creation 
of those countries which supported the Lagos Government and supplied it with 
the arms to commit acts of genocide in Biafra’.24 The USSR was one; so also 
- was East Germany which provided some of the pilots and Poland which shipped 
large quantities of field artillery to Lagos. The Warsaw Pact nations were hurt, 
but Czechoslovakia continued with her policy. On the same day, as a further 
sign of solidarity with Biafra, a committee comprising Czechoslovak students 


23. Moscow Radio Peace and Progress (in English) 14.30 GMT, 18 August 1968, BBC SWB 2nd 
- Series SU (Soviet Union) 2851/A5/2. 

24. Ruth Sedlakova in Radio Prague (African Service and in English for Great Britain and Ireland) 
19.00 GMT, 18 August 1968, EE/2852/A5/1 of 20 August 1968. 
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and church representatives was formed and donations in cash and kind were 
made in aid of the war victims in Biafra. An official statement explained that 
Czechoslovakia was providing humanitarian aid to Biafra because ‘our young 
people feel we have a debt to repay for the mistaken policy of last year’, when 
Czechoslovak weapons were supplied to Lagos. An announcement was then 
made of the 300,000 crowns worth of supplies already donated to Biafra by 
the Czechoslovak Red Cross. It is unnecessary here to go into details of the 
politics of relief supplies to Biafra. It is however important to observe that 
the Czechoslovak aid was as much a politically motivated calculation to rebuke 
the Soviet Government as it was an effort to reduce the suffering of the Biafran 
masses. Still, on 18 August 1968 Czechoslovakia took the most serious step 
in her attempt to reprimand the USSR for the latter’s role in the Nigerian war. 
Commenting on the situation, a radio Prague analyst praised the efforts of the 
OAU to seek a peaceful settlement of the crisis, but remained unoptimistic 
about the outcome of such effort since the situation had ‘not been made any 
easier by the continued supplies of war materials to Lagos from Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union’.25 

This pronouncement appeared to signify the climax of the aim and objectives 
of the Czechoslovak leadership, which were to muster sufficient courage openly 
and directly to confront the Soviet Union for her policy in Nigeria. This 
dramatic statement was the child of at least five months pregnancy which must 
probably dated back to that time in April when the Dubcek administration 
decided formally to put an embargo on arms sales to the Lagos Government, 
to take sides with the Biafran leadership, and to campaign on their behalf 
against the arms supplies to Lagos. From the point of view of an attempt by 
Czechoslovakia to forge an independent foreign policy completely devoid of 
Soviet influence, the pronouncement seemed to be a breakthrough for the 
Dubcek government, although its aftermath, as will be found later, was neither 
to enhance the process of democratisation going on in Czechoslovakia, nor to 
have any real impact on the flow of Soviet arms to Lagos. In other words, 
the repercussions of the statement were to prove more uncomfortable for the 
Government in Prague than for the one in Moscow or Lagos. 

The reaction of Moscow to the attacks mounted by the Czechoslovak mass 
media must have been mixed. Obviously, it was upset by these activities and 
must have wondered how they could successfully have been organised without 
the silent approval of the Dubcek administration. For much of the time, the 
Czechoslovak statements on the Nigerian war had been made by various indi- 
viduals in the Czechoslovak press, radio and television, or by organisations like 
the church and students’ associations. Apart from the formal statement of 
discontinuance of arms deliveries to Lagos in April 1968, the Dubcek govern- 
ment did not itself make public reference to the crisis. This policy of official 


25. “Review of the Week’ in Radio Prague (in English for Africa) 15.30 GMT, 18 August 1968, 
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silence helped to encourage the existence of doubt as to the role of the Dubcek 
government in Czechoslovakia’s criticism of the Soviet bloc involvement in the 
Nigérian war. This element of doubt was further strengthened by the reply ` 
of the Dubcek government to the letters of protests about Czechoslovakia’s 
‘attacks against the Socialist foreign policy’ which, as mentioned earlier, were 
addressed to the Czechoslovak Communist Party. It will be recalled that in 
its reply the Dubcek government had assured the Soviet bloc member states 
that Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy was based on ‘the principles of socialist 
internationalism, alliance and the development of friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist states’, and that the Czechoslovak leader- 
ship considered these more important than the ‘irresponsible voices of individ- 
uals’ which were sometimes heard in the country. 

But it was not long before the ‘sacred’ connexions between the Dubcek 
administration and the so-called ‘irresponsible voices of individuals’ became 
known. Whatever doubts that had existed were cleared on the same day, 18 
August, and in less than four hours after the first direct Czechoslovak radio 
condemnation of Soviet policy in Nigeria. Ina special Radio Prague broadcast 
to Africa, Great Britain and Ireland at 19.00 hours GMT a commentator, Ruth 
_ Sedlakova of the radio’s African Service, disclosed: 


. Our stand at Radio Prague, I am glad to say, is now the stand of our 
Government too... However, it was only after the far-reaching process of 
democratisation began in Czechoslovakia and complete freedom of expres- 
sion became a reality, that journalists and others concerned about what 
Czechoslovakia had done in this sphere [Czechoslovakia’s policy in the 
Nigerian Crisis] were really able to make themselves heard. It was cer- 
tainly in part due to this and, of course, to the much more serious and 
realistic approach of Czechoslovakia’s new Government [Dubcek govern- 
ment] that a change was made.?6 


Ruth Sedlakova’s statement did seem to provide some sort of confirmation of 
Soviet bloc suspicions that Czechoslovakia’s mass media reflected the exact 
policies of the Dubcek government, in spite of the latter’s denial. From then 
on, it seemed, the final but sad decision was taken by the bloc’s member states 
(apart from Romania) to occupy Czechoslovakia forcibly in order to curtail the 
danger to the ‘international solidarity’ of the bloc and preserve the country in 
its role as ‘the first strategic echelon’ of the Warsaw Pact, since the Dubcek 
administration had appeared incapable of doing so. In the early hours of 20 
August, detachments of the Warsaw Pact army seized control of Prague, and, 
with that, the process of democratisation of socialism spearheaded by Dubcek 
was brought to an abrupt and hopeless halt by the more powerful flag-bearers 


26. Ruth Sedlakova in Radio Prague (in English for Africa, Great Britain and Ireland) 19.00 
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of the hammer and sickle. The occupation of Czechoslovakia was effected by 
the combined forces of three of the seven Soviet bloc. member countries, 
namely, the USSR, Poland and Bulgaria, although the German Democratic 
Republic and Hungary gave their formal consent. 

It must be emphasised that this article does not intend to, and is not 
claiming, that the eventual occupation of Czechoslovakia was prompted solely 
by Dubcek’s open criticism of his Warsaw Pact colleagues over the latter’s 
approach to the Nigerian crisis. Obviously, there were fears expressed in the 
bloc that the liberalisation process going on in the country could lead to ‘a con- 
crete threat of a separation of Czechoslovakia from the socialist community’ ,?7 
which in turn would result in her withdrawing from the East European military 
association. These are issues relating essentially to intra-Soviet bloc relations 
and hence outside the scope of this work. It is, however, worthwhile to stress 
that the foreign policy posture adopted by Dubcek’s government in respect of 
the Nigerian war did lead to a serious foreign policy disagreement between 
Czechoslovakia and her allies and was in part responsible for the physical 
confrontation of 20 August 1968. Dubcek’s Nigerian policy provided an 
additional irritant to his colleagues who reacted by sponsoring the invasion of 
Prague and eventually his fall from power. 

Apart from what has been said so far, this assertion was strengthened by some 
related developments within Czechoslovakia during this period. On 19 
August, shortly after the Radio Prague announcement which claimed that the 
views of the Czechoslovak mass media were shared by the Dubcek government, 
a radio Moscow commentator in Serbo-Croat and Czech languages read part 
of an open letter said to have been written by a group of Czechoslovak workers 
to Pravda. The workers at the Avto-Praga Factory in Prague were quoted 
as having said: 


We have no desire for a return to the times when laws were violated. We 
are all for the process of rebirth both in the country and in the party, but 
we are flatly opposed to the radio, press and television, stirring up bitter 
feelings against the Soviet Union and the socialist countries and parties. 
We cherish our friendship with the Soviet Union as apple of our eye.?8 


This observation made by a section of the Czechoslovak populace reflected 
their deep concern about the outcome of the anti-Soviet activities of the | 
Dubcek administration. The reference to the stirring up of ‘bitter feelings 
against the Soviet Union and the socialist countries and parties’ by the 
Czechoslovak ‘radio, press and television’ was an obvious pointer to Dubcek’s 
criticisms of the foreign (and probably the domestic) policies of his Soviet 


27. Lunghi and Ello, Dubcek’s Blueprint for Freedom, p. 316. 
28. Radio Moscow (in Serbo-Croat and Czech languages) 16.00 GMT, 19 August 1968, 
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bloc colleagues. And the ‘Nigerian war provided the most salient causé of 
disagreement in foreign policy within the bloc at that time. 

Therefore the Nigerian crisis did play a part in the fall of Prague to foreign 
occupation on 20 August 1968. This situation would probably never have 
occured if the Czechoslovak authorities had simply withdrawn their support 
from the Lagos Government and had declared their neutrality without going 
further and assumed the role of an active Biafran spokesman in Eastern 
Europe. After all, Romania, another member of the Pact, had neither been 
contributing much to the Organisation nor adhering strictly to its foreign 
policy.2? But Romania has never endorsed a persistent and relentless anti- 
Soviet bloc campaign in any particular situation. Nicolai Ceacescu, unlike 
Alexander Dubcek, was seen to be in good control of events in his country 
and therefore not a threat to communism either in his domestic or foreign 
policy. The Warsaw Pact would probably have been able to accept the neutra- 
lity of Czechoslovakia in the Nigerian war, although this in itself was a breach 
of international solidarity in view of the role she played initially in the conflict 
and in view of the acceptable code of conduct of the socialist community in 
the international arena. But in turning herself into a weapon of consistent and 
open criticism of the policy of her Soviet bloc partners, as revealed in the 
Nigerian situation, Czechoslovakia appeared to have taken one step too far. It 
was partly to check the development of this trend that the invasion of Prague 
on 20 August 1968 was effected. 


29. Romania is the only Warsaw Pact nation that is genuinely neutral in the crisis in the Middle 
East. She maintains good relations with both sides in the conflict. 
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' REGIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 


CHRISTOPHER R. HILL 


Is THERE any wonder that we have been turned into either economic puppets 
or perpetual beggars? Our voices in Africa have grown hoarse from endless 
soliciting tunes that invoke no response but derision. Our feet have become 
blistered as we gallivant from one metropolitan capital to another, telling 
the familiar story of our poverty to those who have authored it and continue 
to make us poorer. Our hands forever imploringly open are only occasion- 
ally graced (or is it disgraced?) by miserable pittances. We have certainly 
compromised our dignity and African personality by allowing ourselves to 
become perpetual objects of pity. Surely we must act quickly to redeem 
ourselves and reinforce our hard-won political sovereignty by adopting and 
implementing effective programmes for the achievement of economic inde- 
pendence for our broad masses. 
(Prime Minister Robert Mugabe, at SADCC Ministerial Meeting, 
Salisbury, 11 September 1980) 


Precursers to SADCC 

There are many instances of regional co-operation in southern Africa. The 
newest and currently most interesting of them is the Southern African Develop- 
ment Co-ordination Conference (SADCC) in which nine southern African 
States are attempting to harmonize their economies and reduce their depen- 
dence on South Africa. Before discussing SADCC I shall look at earlier 
associations, starting with South Africa’s ‘Constellation of States’, although it 
can hardly be said in reality to exist at all.! 

The idea of such a constellation was floated in 1974 by the then Prime 
Minister of South Africa, Mr B. J. Vorster and has since been developed by 
his successor, Mr P. W. Botha. Originally it seems to have been intended to 
cover the whole of southern Africa, to as far north as Zaire and Tanzania, but 
now most of the impetus has been lost and it is likely that not much more is 
meant by the constellation than the reunification of white South Africa with 
the ‘independent’ Homelands. 

The notion of a constellation was expounded by Mr Botha on 22 November 
1979 at the first of his famous meetings with the leaders of South African busi- 
ness (the second was on 12 November 1981) held at the Carlton Centre in 
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Johannesburg.? The South African Prime Minister took pains to emphasize 
that the term ‘constellation’ was appropriate, because in a constellation the stars 
_ remained in fixed positions in relation to each other. The image of a solar 
system, on the contrary, would suggest planets revolving round a sun in a satel- 
lite relationship, which Mr Botha specifically excluded.? 

The purpose was not to set up new institutions, except perhaps a Southern 
African Development Bank, but to build upon and expand existing economic 
links, whilst respecting the sovereignty of each member state and refraining 
from interference in the internal affairs of others. There was thus no sugges- 
tion that the black states, through their membership in a constellation, would 
be able to influence the Republic’s domestic policies; indeed, the possibility 
was excluded. Nor would economic links require the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Republic of South Africa (which in Black Africa are 
maintained only by Malawi) though the continuance and extension of ‘trans- 
national’ connexions at official level would be required, as no dount would 
occasional informal contacts at political level. 

Mr Botha pointed to the need to develop the peripheral areas in southern 
Africa and so to counteract the magnetism of the core. He went on: 


We, and the other countries of southern Africa, are thus confronted by the 
challenge and the opportunity to consolidate, in an evolutionary way, the 
undeniable economic interdependence between us to each other’s mutual 
advantage and towards a logical economic grouping.‘ 


There was in his view, however, a strict limit to what government could do. It 
would create a framework, within which it was the task of business, not govern- 
ment, to create the desired expansion of economic relations. Thus, he 
thought, the alliance between government and capital, symbolized by the 
Carlton Centre conference, imposed different responsibilities on each partner. 
The business men at the conference had been asked to make suggestions and 
' many of them welcomed the constellation as a goal of policy, emphasizing the 
crucial part that the development of agriculture ought to play in its achieve- 
ment. Mr Harry Oppenheimer also pointed out that businessmen investing 
in foreign countries would need some protection against subsequent nationaliz- 
ation of their assets and thought that the success of a constellation would 
depend upon the improvement of South Africa’s relations with the West. 


2. The following paragraphs are based on the account of that meeting in the South African Infor- 
mation Service’s pamphlet Towards a Constellation of States in Southern Africa (Government 
Printer, Pretoria, n-d-) 
3. Iam indebted to Kevin Parker Mozambique, South Africa and SADCC: toward economic liber- 
ation? (University of York, Centre for Southern African Studies, unpublished paper, 1982) for 
the witty observation that Mr Botha is the chief astrologer of the constellation and that the foun- 
dation of SADCC was akin to a Copernican revolution. 

- 4, South African Information Service, Towards a Constellation, p. 16. 
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This acute observation leads to the question of what the purpose of the con- 
stellation should be taken to be, apart from closer economic ‘association. 
There are a number of answers: first, if progress were to be made towards its 
achievement, that could be seen as a success for those who believe that South 
Africa should finally admit that its ‘friends’ in Europe are frail ones from: whom 
little can be expected; it would support their view that the Republic should, 
turn away from Europe, look for friends in Africa and move towards a neutral 
posture on East/West relations. Such a renewed movement towards Africa 
would accord with one strand in the advice reaching Ministers in Pretoria, 
though neutrality between East and West sounds implausible, given South - 
Africa’s obsession with the dangers of communism. 

Second, the constellation might be seen not as a movement away from 
Europe, but as a means by which the Republic worked its passage back into 
the West’s good graces. This might be achieved in two ways, which would 
appeal to different, though perhaps to an extent overlapping, western consti- 
tuencies: that is to say, South Africa might both regain western approval by 
demonstrating that it could maintain peaceful relations with neighbouring black 
states, and consolidate that approval by showing that such relations did not 
invalidate its status as a bulwark against communism. 

Third, the constellation policy can be understood as a move to build up a 
ring of friendly black states, which could be expected not to give hospitality 
to exiled South African guerrillas. Finally, it may be interpreted as evidence 
of a cynical intention to ensure that the neighbouring states remain dependent 
upon South Africa. With this intention can be linked such threatening ges- 
tures as the Republic’s reported maintenance in the Northern Transvaal of 
about five thousand former auxiliaries, one-time supporters of Bishop. 
Muzorewa, whose presence there is seen by the Zimbabwean Government as 
a continuing menace. Similarly, South Africa’s support of the Mozambique 
National Resistance (MNR), which actively opposes the Mozambique Govern- 
ment in Manica and Sofala provinces (and increasingly elsewhere), may be seen 
as a dual threat in that the Movement both ties down a large part of the 
Mozambique army, which might otherwise be deployed near the border with 
South Africa, and sabotages the railway line from Beira to Harare and so rein- 
forces Mozambique and Zimbabwe’s dependence on the South African trans- 
port system. Other gestures are less warlike; for example, South Africa tends 
to inhibit the movement of Botswana’s beef when Botswana’s representative 
speaks against South Africa at the United Nations. | 

To the extent that South Africa dominates the region economically the con- 
stellation of states already exists. However, to consolidate it requires not only | 
the extension of economic links (which might be called the confirmation of 
dominance) but also the establishment of political relations of peaceful co- 
existence. In this respect the policy is a continuation of the earlier outward 
policy whose goals were dialogue and détente. The difference between the 
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present time and those earlier days has been well expressed by the Institute of 
African Studies at the University of Maputo; whereas under the now dis- 
credited Minister of Information, Connie Mulder, the purpose was to influence 
particular decision makers, South Africa’s current objective is the far wider 
one of altering the objective conditions in which decisions are made.° 

The most that may be expected of the constellation now is the reconstruction 
of South Africa (putting Humpty Dumpty together again) by bringing the 
Homelands into a confederal association with the rest of the Republic. There 
have been sharp reactions to the constellation in neighbouring states, not least 
because the.four ‘independent’ homelands have joined it. As the late Sir 
Seretse Khama said in Arusha on 3 July 1979, ‘we would be bundled together 
with bantustans and UDI regions such as Namibia and Zimbabwe’. All the 

` neighbouring states would no doubt be happy to co-operate with a South Africa 

. from which apartheid had been expunged, albeit with the hope (unrealistic 
though it may be) that by then South Africa would not dominate the region. 
Meanwhile, though trade relations may well mature, rather in the manner of 
trade between eastern and western Europe, closer overt political links seem 
most unlikely to develop. 

Another economic association, still in its very early stages, is the Preferential 
Trade Area (PTA) of eighteen states. (They are Comoros, Djibouti, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Malawi, Mauritius, Somalia, Uganda, Zambia, Lesotho, Swaziland, 
Angola, Botswana, the Malagasy Republic, Mozambique, the Seychelles, 
Tanzania and Zimbabwe). It originates in a resolution of the Tenth Assembly 
of the Heads of State and Government of the Organization of African Unity 
in May 1973, when Lusaka was chosen as the Headquarters of the PTA for 
Eastern and Southern African States. Like the Economic Community of West 

_ African States (ECOWAS) it is the brainchild of Professor Adebayo Adediji, 
United Nations Under-Secretary General and Executive Secretary of the UN 
Economic Commission for Africa (UNECA). 

The first nine of the states listed inaugurated the PTA in a signing ceremony 
in December 1981, followed by a formal signing of the treaty in February 
1982, This in turn was followed in April 1982 by the accession of Lesotho 
and Swaziland, who had at first held back, despite a special protocol to the 
treaty acknowledging their unique status, and on 19 June by Zimbabwe. Thus 


5. Centro de Estudos Africanos, The Constellation of Southern African States: a new strategic 
offensive by South Africa in the region (Maputo, Universidade Eduardo Mondlane, mimeo, n-d. 
p. 4). 
6. However, the existence should not be ignored of relatively disinterested academic opinion in 
South Africa that black Africa cannot survive without South Africa and that ‘the North’ should 
“seek to persuade black Africa that its future must lie in co-operation with South Africa. See the 
noted Stellenbosch economist S. J. Terreblanche, for instance: ‘Finally, attempts to revive the dying 
part of the Middle Hemisphere can only succeed if the potential of South Africa is used to a far 
greater extent than is the case at present. Any large scale attempt to revive Africa without the 
strategic contribution South Africa can make is bound to fail. S. Terreblanche, Interdependence 
of the South African Economy with the Economic Developments in Africa and in Western Europe, 
or, The Role of South Africa in the North-South Relationship of the Middle Hemisphere. p. 9(b) 
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there remain six potential members still to sign—the Malagasy Republic and 
the Seychelles, as well as the major SADCC states of Angola, Botswana, 
Mozambique and Tanzania. This reluctance is understandable enough, since 
although the PTA’s general co-operative and developmental aims are not 
incompatible with those of SADCC, the major aim of the treaty (whose text 
and twelve protocols were not handed to the press) is gradually to reduce and 
eventually to eliminate customs duties on certain commodities produced within 
the PTA, and there are grave doubts in SADCC about whether such a union 
can be made viable, at least in the short term, as well as about overlaps of 
function between the PTA and SADCC, with consequent confusion and waste 
of money. Furthermore, although in theory the PTA will provide a larger 
market which will attract investors and facilitate production at competitive 
prices, the compatibility of the markets is questioned.’ 

Furthermore, Maasdorp argues that if Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 
were to remain in the Southern African Customs Union and give tarriff con- 
cessions outside it, they could only do so with South Africa’s agreement. The 
fact that Lesotho and Swaziland have joined the PTA suggests that South Africa 
has indeed agreed, though the extent to which Lesotho and Swaziland will be 
able to play active parts in the PTA remains to be seen. Maasdorp goes on 
that in the PTA Kenya and Zimbabwe ‘stand to cream off new enterprises by 
the process of industrial polarization which is already becoming apparent’. 
This may explain why Kenya has acceded and Zimbabwe remained undecided 
for so long, for the latter cannot fail to be aware of the widespread fears that 
it will dominate, almost automatically, any grouping of states with which it is 
associated. In addition, Zimbabwe is playing an extremely active part in 
SADCC, and in African diplomacy generally, and may have felt unable to com- 
mit the personnel necessary if the PTA is to be taken seriously. The fact that 
Zimbabwe has joined late means that it will not have the status of a founder 
member, which was open until the end of March, but Zimbabwean officials 
do not regard this as particularly disadvantageous.? Nor is it likely that 
Zimbabwe’s contribution of $318,000 (calculated on the basis of GDP and per 
capital income) to the total 1983 budget of $1-7 m is thought very onerous. 

Another instance of regional economic co-operation which cannot be ignored, 
though it goes against the grain of SADCC, is the Zimbabwe/South Africa trade 
agreement, originally signed in November 1964.10 South Africa unexpectedly 
gave notice in 1981 that the agreement would terminate in March 1982. Sub- 


7. Chicago Tribune, 11 February 1982 and Zambia Newsletter, 23 April 1982. 

8. G. Maasdorp, ‘Reassessing Economic Ties in Southern Africa’, Optima, 30, (September 1981) 
p. 124. 

9. The Herald, (Harare), 25 March 1982 and Africa Research Bulletin, (Economic, Financial and 
Technical Series), 19, (31 July 1982). 

10. I am indebted to Roger Riddell’s paper ‘Zimbabwe’s Manufacturer Exports and the Ending 
of the Trade Agreement with South Africa’ (Zimbabwe Confederation of Industries, December 
1981) which, when it was written, was confidential, and of which I have made extensive use in 
this section. 
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sequently, however, it was reinstated, perhaps following American pressure on 
the South Africans, and remains essentially unaltered, although revision of 
details has been discussed at official level. 

Before the negotiations leading up to Zimbabwe’s accession to the Lomé 
Convention, it was feared that some members of the European Community 
(EC) would object to the agreement. In fact, however, those negotiations 
went very smoothly, and the agreement proved no obstacle, possibly because 
it would have been necessary for the EC to accept such items as Zimbabwean 
clothing and footwear duty free, if they no longer had privileged access to the 
South African market. 

According to Riddell, in 1980 Zimbabwe exported manufactured goods to 
South Africa to the value of Z$89:2 m, or 41 per cent of all her manufactured 
exports. Those covered by the trade agreement were worth $53-6m, which 
represents 60 per cent of all manufactured exports to South Africa and 24 
per cent of all manufactured exports. Estimates, necessarily crude, suggest 
that 21,214 employees were engaged in Zimbabwean manufactured export pro- 
duction. Of these 10,157 (48 per cent) were involved in manufactured exports 
to South Africa and 6,793 (about 4 per cent of all employees in the manufactur- 
ing sector) in goods covered by the trade agreement. If the trade agreement 
ended and alternative outlets were not found, 6,793 jobs and $53-6m of 
exports would be lost; the latter figure would be equivalent to an 18 per cent 
cut in foreign exchange allocation to industry. To end the agreement would 
make Zimbabwean goods subject to 


- +. higher Most Favoured Nation Rates, and lead to the end of quotas spe- 
cified in the agreement, the introduction of new import permits to be applied 
for by South African importers to the South African Government and in 
many cases an additional 7-5 per cent surcharge. When taken with an ef- 
` fective revaluation of the Zimbabwean dollar of 15 per cent against the Rand 
over the past year, the increased cost of Zimbabwean manufactured exports 
presently covered by the Trade Agreement will be considerable.!! 


Many Zimbabwean goods might be priced out of the market; furthermore, 
given the contraction of the South African economy and consequent pressure 
by South African manufacturers for protection, it seemed unlikely that the 
agreement, once ended, would be renegotiated. 

The global figures given above are broken down in Table 1, which gives 
details of the eleven sub-sectors affected by the agreement with South Africa. 

Trade in most sub-sectors in 1980 was well up on 1979, when total manufac- 
tured exports to South Africa were worth $71,164-6m. The largest and 
fastest rising sub-sector was Metals and Metal Products, thanks almost entirely 


11. Riddell, ‘Zimbabwe’s Manufacture Exports’. 
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to increased exports by the Zimbabwe Iron and Steel Corporation, Lancashire 
Steel, Metal Box, Ressco and Rocast. These figures should be seen against 
those for Zimbabwe’s total commodity exports to South Africa, which rose from 
$25-4m (13-5 per cent of total exports) in 1965 to 175-6 m (20-7 per cent) 
‘In the year to July 1981; this rise of 590 per cent compares with a rise in total 
exports over the same period of 358 per cent. 
, Clearly, the advantages to Zimbabwe of the agreement with South Africa are 
great and not lightly to be given up. ‘That being so, it is fortunate that the 
agreement did not lapse and become subject to renegotiation. Not only might 
South African importers have opposed the conclusion of a new agreement, but 
Zimbabwe would have had to take account of the Lomé requirement that new 
trade agreements be approved by the partner states. As things stand, and since 
bureaucracies are not monolithic, it seems likely that officials concerned with 
trade promotion will be promoting trade with South Africa as energetically as 
with other partners, despite the overall SADCC intention to move towards dis- 
engagement from South Africa, and it seems unlikely that Zimbabwe will be 
able to afford materially to change this relationship in the near future. 


The creation of SADCC 

The most important and exciting co-operation in southern Africa is being 
carried out by the Southern African Development Co-ordination Conference 
(SADCC). The process of its foundation started at a meeting in Gaborone in 
May 1979 of the Foreign Ministers of the five ‘front line states’ after intensive 
lobbying by Mr Archie Mogwe, Botswana’s Foreign Minister. There has been 
informed comment to the effect that SADCC was the brainchild of Sir Seretse 
Khama, the President of Botswana, who wished to maintain the valuable liaison 
established between the five over the Rhodesia question and, by promoting con- 
structive joint action, to prevent their political energies from seeping away into 
sterile confrontation with South Africa. He may also have wished to draw 
Angola and Mozambique closer to the west, and, by creating a diversion from 
undiluted confrontation with South Africa, to avoid pressure to give greater 
support to the ANC.!2, SADCC also has deeper roots in PAFMECA and more 
recently in a speech by President Kaunda in 1974: indeed, it would be surpris- 
ing if any new idea were not rooted in the past, given the immensely long time 
for which many of the region’s leaders have been continuously in power, or 
striving for it. 

The initial meeting led to the first SADCC meeting (known as SADCC 1) 
at Arusha in July 1979. There followed a summit meeting at Lusaka on 1 April 


12. There has been a suggestion by Roger Leys and Arne Tostensen that SADCC portends ‘a 
massive programme of reconstruction [by the western powers] in Southern Africa after years of 
war’. In other words, a kind of Marshall Plan for the region. However, the authors do not develop 
the thought nor give any supporting details. See their “Regional Co-operation in Southern Africa: 
the Southern African Development Co-ordination Conference’, Review of African Political Econ- 
omy, 23, (Jan-April 1982) p. 52. 
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1980 when the group was enlarged to include representatives of Malawi, 
Lesotho, Swaziland and Zimbabwe;! the meeting was also attended by, among 
others, a representative of the Economic Commission for Africa and Mr Sam 
Nujoma, the leader of the South West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO).!4 A meeting of 21 Ministers of the nine was held in Salisbury on 
11 September 1980 (the first conference of African governments to be held in 
independent Zimbabwe) to finalize projects for SADCC 2 and in November 
1980, in Maputo, SADCC 2 itself took place. 

The organization is not limited to the nine: it is expected that Namibia will 
join as soon as genuine independence is achieved and other states may do so 
if they fulfil the criteria for membership and if the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment agree. The conditions include geographical position, the need, rather 
than the mere desire, to join, and full acceptance of the basic document 
Southern Africa: toward economic liberation. Applicants must also accept 
a code of conduct concerning respect for each other’s sovereignty, non- 
interference in internal affairs, non-aggression and the denial of bases to dissi- 
dent movements. It is thought that Zaire has made an application, which has. 
been refused, not surprisingly, in view of the lack of enthusiasm likely to be 
engendered, particularly in Angola and Mozambique, by the dictatorial char- 
acter of Zaire’s government. 

Thus SADCC is a young, but already potentially important organization. 
Its two aspirations are to free black Africa from South African dominance (so 
that in this respect it may be seen as a ‘counter constellation’) and, more gener- 
ally, to promote the economic independence of the nine, six of which are land 
locked, through the co-ordination of economic development. These aspir- 
ations only became feasible (though their achievement is still remote) when 
Zimbabwe reached independence, for Zimbabwe is the natural fulcrum of the 
region. Indeed, some fear that it will come to dominate it, as in the days of 
the Central African Federation (1953-63) made up of the then colonial territor- 
ies of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

To ask whether SADCC’s dominant objective is economic development or 
detachment from South Africa is perhaps to ask the wrong question, because 
the two are entwined and different spokesmen give answers of varying 
emphases!5, but the impetus behind SADCC, as it was in the case of the Feder- 


13. For the documents presented at Arusha and Lusaka see A. Nsekela (ed) Southern Africa: 
toward economic liberation (Rex Collings, 1981). 

14. The PAC and ANC have also attended some meetings as observers. At the July 1982 summit 
at Gaborone it was decided that they would in future only be invited to summit meetings, and not 
to those at Ministerial or official level. 

15. For example, at SADCC 2 President Samora Machel emphasised the colonial legacy of under- 
development and dependence on South Africa; President Quett Masire of Botswana did not see 
the effort to reduce dependence on South Africa as a signal for confrontation with the Republic, 
but rather as an expression of Pan-Africanism; Dr Bernard Chidzero, Zimbabwe’s Minister of Econ- 
omic Planning and Development, indicated greater aspirations when he said ‘We have set ourselves 
the challenge and the task to change the course of history in Southern Africa’. See South, January 
1981. 
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ation, is certainly political. It must at present be an open question whether 
the political will for greater economic independence from South Africa would 
survive the transition to majority rule and the abolition of apartheid there. 
. Meanwhile such decisions as the one to hold SADCC 3 in Malawi in November 
1981 must have been perceived in South Africa as unkind cuts. A reading of 
the Maputo communiqué may also suggest to South African observers that it 
was drafted by the same hand that was responsible for the rather anti-South 
African communiqué of the Arusha meeting, in contrast to the milder form 
adopted, on Malawi’s insistence, at Lusaka. 

SADCC 2 was a major gathering of representatives of 30 foreign govern- 
ments (though the Soviet Union and China refused to attend) and 18 inter- 
national organizations. It was important not only as a forum in which projects 
could be presented and promises of aid given, but politically and symbolically, 
Because it was an African initiative it was seen as an opportunity to escape 
from the frustrations of the north-south dialogue and by some as a watershed 
in aid giving. It also provided an opportunity for the world to show that it 
took the nine seriously as a potential economic unit and for governments and 
donor agencies to demonstrate their approval of the multi-racial systems of the 
black states and, by implication, disapproval of South Africa’s racism.!6 

The SADCC countries have identified transport and communications as the 
first priorities and have set up the Southern African Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission (SATCC), with its secretariat in Maputo, while other 
countries have been asked to study other areas of cooperation; for example, 
Zimbabwe has responsibility for food security. Meanwhile, the major docu- 
ment presented to SADCC 2 was an outline of projects in transport and com- 
munications, prepared by Danish consultants.!™? The projects included: 
rehabilitation of the railway line from Nacala to the Mozambique border and 
of the Botswana railway; upgrading roads in Lesotho; road building in 
Tanzania; deepening and increasing the capacity of the ports of Beira and 
Maputo; and building new terminal facilities at Harare airport. These pro- 
jects accounted for $1,007m of the total $1,946m estimated expenditure.!8 In 
addition to transport, much emphasis is laid upon the need to improve telecom- 
munications; it is, for example, said to be easier at present to telephone Lisbon 
than Harare from Maputo. Much, too, of the work to be done in the field 
of surface transport is of a bread and butter nature; for instance there is a need 
to systematize standards of road construction and regulations concerning the 
weights which may be carried on the roads. There is a rejection of vast pro- 
jects; the ECA has been busy encouraging the construction of trans-Africa 


16. See interview with M. Claude Cheysson, then Commissioner for Development, Commission 
of the European Communities, in Financial Mail (Johannesburg) 12 December 1980. 

17. For these documents see A. Kgarebe (ed), SADCC 2—Maputo: the proceedings of the Second 
Southern African Development Coordination Conference, held in Maputo, People’s Republic of 
Mozambique on 27/28 November 1980, (SADCC Liaison Committee 1981). 

18. South, January 1981, gives a breakdown of the figures. 
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highways, but SADCC wants to build urgently needed roads ‘rather than view 
the long-term through-routes as modern variants of Cecil Rhodes’s Cape-to-_ 
Cairo rail dreams’.!9 

In the event SADCC 2 yielded pledges of $650 m, all conditional upon 
detailed project approval (though it must be said that some of the pledging 
speeches are not easy to interpret) and several expressions of interest by inter- 
national agencies which do not make pledges. The largest single pledge, $384 
spread over 1982-86, came from the African Development Bank, though this 
seems to have been taken from funds already earmarked for the region. The 
European Community, similarly, pledged funds ($100 m) already earmarked 
under Lomé. The United States gave $50 m, which was considered a disap- 
pointing figure, the Netherlands $32 m, Sweden $22 m and Italy $15 m; West 
Germany gave a token $2m to improve SADCC’s planning capacity and 
Britain, France and Japan nothing at all.20 In some quarters the total was seen 
as evidence that the rich countries are more interested in safeguarding their 
investments in South Africa and not antagonizing the South African Govern- 
ment than in assisting the wider development of southern Africa. One may 
also speculate that the greater success of Zimcord (Zibabwe’s Conference on 
Reconstruction and Development) in March 1981 owes something to the 
greater ease found by some donors in giving aid to a single country than to 
a group, as well as to the western desire to slow down the shift to the left in 
Zimbabwe. But the SADCC total is not inconsiderable, and may equally be 
taken to indicate that some investors are hedging their bets and that some coun- 
tries, particularly the smaller ones, may be thinking of the great new markets 
and sources of raw materials which the region could eventually offer. 

I shall return to SADCC 2. Meanwhile it should be noted that of course 
not all the SADCC countries are involved to the same extent. For example 
Angola is preoccupied with its own internal problems, notably the civil war 
with UNITA, and in any case has poor transport links with the rest of the 
region. Zambia may be disappointed that no major new projects have been 
mooted of direct benefit to it and would particularly welcome the establishment 
of a railway link with the Indian Ocean. Nevertheless, all the nine stand to 
gain in the long term from the successful progress of SADCC projects. As 
Sir Seretse Khama wrote: 


The strength and effectiveness of co-ordinated action in the political 
liberation struggle encourages us to believe that a similar dynamic of co- 
ordination is attainable on the economic front. This is not to ignore or to 
gloss over national economic interests or differences of opinion... There 
must be a perception of common regional interests but the pursuit of these 


19. Nsekela (ed.) Southern Africa. p. 84. 
20. For fuller figures see Zimbabwe Project, News Bulletin, (Salisbury, January 1981). 
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common interests must provide for the real and immediate needs of each 

co-operating state.?! 

One of the most hopeful signs is that, though the sums of money involved are 
large, the objectives are in a sense modest. The leaders of the nine are well 
aware of past failures to promote joint economic activities in Africa, so that 
in SADCC the accent is on co-ordination. Nor are the leaders anxious to set 
up new organizations with expensive bureaucracies, partly because they are 
only too conscious that nationalist jealousies could cause problems over the sit- 
ing of institutions (though the decision to keep the permanent secretariat in 
Botswana, which had provided the interim secretariat, seems to have been 
reached with little difficulty). Nor is it thought possible, given the political 
differences between member states, to aim for the establishment of a common 
currency in the near future, despite the great advantages this would bring, 
namely pooling external reserves and the fact that foreign exchange shortages 
would no longer impede trade within the region.?! There appears to be no 
wish to emulate the CFA Franc in Francophone West Africa, perhaps wisely, 
since the problems surrounding the establishment of a common currency are 
in that case removed by the fact that the CFA franc is backed by France, and 
there is no likelihood of any similar solution being proposed for SADCC, nor, 
indeed of its being acceptable to the SADCC states. 

With modesty of aim goes a cool realism. One author points out that, even 
assuming an annual increase in GDP in the Republic of South Africa of only 
3 per cent over the next twenty years, and 6 per cent for the SADCC states, 
the Republic’s GDP would still be greater in the year 2000. There was also 
a need to ensure ‘that an eventually liberated RSA does not become the over- 
whelming dominating metropolitan area towards which economic activity in 
southern Africa gravitates’.23 Furthermore, there is no commitment to de- 
velop a common market or preferential trade area (PTA) for the nine and no 
conflict is seen between SADCC and the Lagos programme for a continent-wide 
PTA by 1984 and an African Economic Community by 2000. The SADCC 
states have also always insisted that any member may enter special relationships 
with non-members, such as the Lomé relationship or the Southern African 
Customs Union (SACU) which links South Africa, Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland (BLS). Nevertheless, it seems likely that this intimate South 
African connection will make it especially necessary for BLS to maintain a firm 
political, as well as economic, commitment to SADCC. They may even be 
led to reassess the advantages and disadvantages of withdrawal from SACU; 
these, according to Maasdorp, are about even, so that the purely economic case 
for staying in or getting out is inconclusive. However, it is worth recalling 
two further points made by Maadorp: first, whatever some observers may think, 


21. Nsekela (ed.), Southern Africa. p. ix & x. 
22. Nsekela (ed.), Southern Africa, p. 95—7. 
23. Nsekela (ed.), Southern Africa. p. 47. 
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` the SACU. need not be itself inhibit the growth of industry in BLS; after all, 
Malawi, which belongs to no such union, has not been notably more successful 
in promoting industrial development. Secondly, BLS may provide two kinds 
of opportunity for industrial development whose advantages are insufficiently 
considered; they could be used as bases by companies which for one reason 
or another are reluctant to invest in South Africa, and some goods produced 
there would have duty free access to Europe under the Lomé Convention.?4 


SADCC 2 

‘In his welcoming speech at SADCC 2 President Machel said: “The effects 
of colonial domination are still present in our countries... the mentality of 
dependence, the fatalist spirit....25 Robert Mugabe shares the indig- 
nation (as is shown in the long quotation at the beginning of this article) and 
so doubtless do many other SADCC politicians. At least at Maputo they felt, 
as we have seen, that they were putting forward priorities determined by them- 
selves. 

It may be, however, that this cannot last and that SADCC will have, in part, 
to tailor its projects to donors’ preferences. I shall suggest that this was begin- 
ning to happen at the Blantyre conference in November 1981, but the seeds 
are already to be found in the donors’ speeches at Maputo. For example, the 
influential Monsieur Claude Cheysson, then EC Commissioner for Develop- 
ment, commended SADCC for thinking regionally, urged it to establish its own 
priorities but went on ‘... the list of projects in the field of transport and com-: 
munications disturbs me: $2 billion in this field alone’. He referred to the 
Lomé funds which would be given to SADCC regional projects and said: “These 
projects conform to the orientations which have now been proposed to us in 
systematic form at SADCC 2’. In other words, SADCC had told the EC what 
it wanted to hear. 

A number of other donors repeated their preference for transport and com- 
munications projects. Indeed, six western powers, Belgium, Britain, Canada, 
France, USA and West Germany, had already had joint discussions of railway 
projects in the framework of CADA—Concerted Action for Development in 
Africa; others, like the USAID representative, added food and manpower; 
UNDP’s priorities were self-sufficiency in food, crop research and food 
security. The World Bank representative, too, got down to details, urging 
SADCC to take such basic measures as the harmonization of documents to ease 
trade and transport. He commented on the fact that, although the conference 
documents established clearly that railways and ports are the most important 
facilities for regional traffic flows, road investments appeared to receive the 
largest single allocation. He believed that: 


24. Maasdorp, ‘Reassessing Economic Ties’, p. 115. 
25. Kgarebe (ed.), SADCC 2—Maputo p. 23. 
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The emphasis placed on physical transit facilities should be fully balanced 
with institutional and regulatory improvements and that the welcome pri- 
ority accorded to rehabilitation should be given permanence by devoting 
equal attention to the development of maintenance facilities and pro- 
grammes.?6 


Other donors emphasized the need for SADCC to follow up the conference 
energetically and conclude specific deals for individual projects as soon as pos~ 
sible. The Nordic countries, in particular, drew attention to the need for 
technical expertise in the technical units to be established by SATCC and have 
since made good their offer to provide the necessary experts. 

Thus there was no shortage of advice. Some donors were also not too shy 
to push their own interests. Monsieur Cheysson referred to the advantages 
of Lomé membership; the British Minister of Overseas Development, Mr Neil 
Marten (who avoided any mention of South Africa) bravely expressed the hope 
that the private sector would not be forgotten and referred to the contribution 
that could be made by British companies—but he committed no new money 
to the region. The Belgian representative emphasized the part Zaire could 
play in SADCC, if only as an observer, while the French representative took 
the opportunity to make clear that French interest in Africa now extended - 
beyond the former colonies: ‘It is only at a later stage that France has formed 
relationships with the other African countries. Only the vicissitudes of the 
past had delayed them from doing so’.2? Several states, like Austria and 
Canada, emphasized their railway expertise; they could carry out studies (there 
was a proliferation of such offers) and supply the necessary wagons, etc. The 
Swiss representative, expressing the hope that $3m given to the African Deve- 
lopment Bank for studies would now be used, emphasized the contribution to 
be made by the private sector and the Office for the Promotion of Swiss exports 
and (hardly necessarily!) to ‘the fact that our banking system is usually not short 
of means’.?8 

It appears, then, that donors made their preferences clear and for some long 
‘ term projects, like the creation of massive new transport facilities to export 
30—40 m tonnes of coal annually, little or no enthusiasm was expressed. In 
the follow up work, therefore, SADCC politicians and officials have had to pick 
their way through a multitude of established interests, as well as dealing with 
the inevitable local difficulties attending the birth of a new organization. 

These became clear at the Salisbury summit in July 1981. The meeting was 
constructive in that it reviewed the progress of the projects presented at 
Maputo and endorsed SADCC’s institutional framework of summit meetings, 
a Council of Ministers, Commissions, a Standing Committee of Officials and 


26. Kegarebe (ed.), SADCC 2—Maputo, p. 76. 
27. Kgarebe (ed.), SADCC 2—Maputo, p. 65. 
28. Kgarebe (ed.), SADCC 2—Maputo, p. 120. 
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the proposed Secretariat. President Masire referred to the pressing need for 
such a body (whose functions will no doubt grow as SADCC develops) to ser- 
vice meetings, liaise with sectoral institutions and Governments responsible for 
specific sectoral activities, and co-ordinate follow up. 

The President referred at some length to the difficulties being encountered: 
the habit of seeing national development plans in isolation, made worse by poor 
communications; scarce administrative and technical resources, compounded by 
financial constraints, particularly foreign exchange; the fact that not all states 
are prompt to supply information. One overwhelming need was for govern- 
ments to divert adequate manpower to SADCC. ‘SADCC work is national 
work’ (as Professor Gwendolen Carter quotes Mr Emang Maphanyane of the 
Botswana Ministry of Finance), but this must impose strains on officials who 
are already hard pressed, as well as on foreigners who were engaged for local 
tasks and find themselves torn between these and SADCC work.?9 


It is difficult for all of us to meet adequately the combined pressures of 
regional and national obligations. The workload for both Ministers and 
Officials involved in meeting SADCC objectives must be recognized. In 
allocating responsibilities within our own national governments, these objec- 
tives must be given due priority.2° 


It became clear, too, that SADCC was suffering teething problems in relation 
to co-ordination and the avoidance of duplication of effort, problems of kinds 
familiar in developing countries where competent and experienced civil ser- 
vants are few and over-burdened, support services often poor and communi- 
cations unreliable. 


Blantyre and after 

The third major SADCC meeting (not known at SADCC 3, as the custom 
of numbering the meetings had been dropped) was held at Blantyre on 19 and 
20 November 1981 and attended by representatives of twenty governments and 
twelve development agencies. There was thus a smaller attendance than at 
Maputo and some delegates, especially the American who (like Mr Marten in 
1980) urged SADCC states to make maximum use of the private sector, were 
cautious about the availability of resources.3!_ But in some quarters, notably 
the EC, there was enthusiasm and the Commissioner for Development indi- 
cated his wish to be present; some European officials believed that the way 
to a constructive relationship with Angola and Mozambique lay through 


29. Gwendolen M. Carter ‘Conflicting Aims in Southern Africa’, SADEX, forthcoming. 
30. Record of the SADCC Summit Conference held in the Republic of Zimbabwe 20 Fuly 1981, 


p. 18. 

31. SADCC Blantyre 1981: the proceedings of the Southern African Development Co-ordination 
Conference held in Blantyre, Republic of Malawi, on 19/20 November 1981 (SADCC, Blantyre, 
March 1982) p. 37. 
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Zimbabwe and Namibia and could be pursued in the SADCC context; at the 
more purely economic level it was acknowledged that not much progress had 
been made with identifying SADCC proposals suitable for European funding 
and Blantyre could provide the opportunity. 

By the time of the Blantyre conference only $273 m of the money pledged 
at Maputo had been committed; as one official complained: ‘We do not need 
to be the best studied region in the world. We need improved railways’. A 
senior Zimbabwean official made a related point: ‘Some countries made prom- 
ises at Maputo and then went home and forgot. This meeting is to remind 
them’. The approach seems to have been successful in that the EC and the 
African Development Bank agreed to send teams to study how their pledges 
might more rapidly be translated into fact. Furthermore, pledges were now 


‘forthcoming from donors who had been noncommittal at Maputo. The 


Kuwait Fund promised $37 m, Portugal $30 m and West Germany increased its 
pledge to $15m. On the other hand the projects presented did not so much 
reflect SADCC’s own top priorities as those which it felt had the best chances 
of attracting immediate funds. 

' The Ministers of the nine condemned South Africa with new forthrightness 
for its destabilization policy,3? with particular reference to its incursions into 
Angola, and believed the South African destruction of marker buoys in the port 
of Beira (later renewed with aid from the Netherlands) had been timed with 
the Blantyre meeting in mind. When it came to the final communiqué, Britain, 
the USA, West Germany and the World Bank objected to the words ‘Represen- 


_ tatives of several invited Governments and Agencies expressed views sharing 


SADCC’s concern at South African destabilization and sabotage actions affect- 
ing regional transport and communications development’, but the Chairman, 
Mr Peter Mmusi, Foreign Minister of Botswana, ruled that they be retained. 

The Malawian attitude was perhaps ambiguous. On the one hand it was 
remarkable that so tough a Ministerial condemnation of South Africa should 


- come out of Malawi, with Malawian support; on the other hand, Dr Banda’s 


absence on a well publicized visit to an up-country school may have indicated 
a certain coolness. Some delegates must also have been disconcerted by the 
attendance, as Malawi’s guest, of Dr J. A. Shaw, Counsellor at the South 
African embassy in Malawi.33 ` 

Perhaps the most important decision taken at Blantyre was that a permanent 
secretariat should be established at Gaborone, with a Zimbabwean at its 
head. In March 1982 Mr Mugabe nominated Mr Arthur Blumeris, the 
Zimbabwean ambassador to Belgium and the EC, with the intention that (as 
duly happened) member states should ratify the appointment in time for the 
Secretary-General to be in position for the Heads of State meeting at Gaborone 
in July. It was also agreed at Blantyre that it would be inappropriate for the 


32. SADCC Blantyre, 1981, pp 23— and 30-1. 
33. For reports of the conference see The Guardian, 18, 19 and 24 November 1981. 
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host government to'benefit from the taxation of secretariat officials’ salaries, 
which were contributed by all member states, in proportions agreed by the 
Council of Ministers.34 ; 

It was decided at Blantyre that Malawi should take responsibility for fisheries 
and wildlife. Other sectoral responsibilities, most of them already well estab- 
lished, were: Mozambique, transport and communications; Zimbabwe, food 
security, soil conservation and land utilization, security printing; Botswana, ` 
crop research and animal diseases; Swaziland, manpower development; 
Tanzania, industrial development; Angola, energy development and conser- 
vation; Zambia, Southern African Development Fund. However, both this 
conference and the summit at Gaborone in July 1982 asked Zambia to look again 
at its proposals for the establishment of such a fund. By way of consolation, 
Zambia has been given responsibility for mining and the 1983 annual confer- 
ence is to be held in Lusaka in November. 

A paper presented at Blantyre (From Dependent Poverty Toward Economic 
Liberation) identified five areas of problems facing the SADCC states: their 
historic inheritance; South African destabilization; the international economic 
situation; national resource mobilization; and management constraints. The 
five challenges were: to refrain from allowing regional planning to be pushed 
aside by short term national considerations; to reject doubts about the possi- 
bility of co-operation and overcome divisive issues; to overcome the tendency 
to see problems in national terms; to improve the communication of information 
essential to regional planning; and to enhance the training of personnel for 
SADCC projects. ae 

Further papers at the Blantyre conference included Regional Co-ordination 
in Food and Agriculture by the Government of Zimbabwe. (A paper by the 
Government of Botswana was given less prominence than it deserved by being 
attached as an appendix to the Zimbabwean paper). The government of 
Zimbabwe, following the endorsement of its proposals at Maputo and sub- 
sequent donor interest at Zimcord in March 1981, intended to establish a 
special administrative unit in the Ministry of Agriculture, for which external 
assistance was being sought. Once the unit was functioning, Zimbabwe 
intended to set up a Consultative Committee of agricultural experts from the 
nine, to formulate proposals for Ministers. - 

The paper stated some gloomy facts. The region’s population would 
increase by a third in ten years; already much of its food was imported and 
even so the total available in the region was 10 per cent below require- 
ment. By 1990 the grain requirement would exceed present production by two 
thirds, and most of it would have to be found internally, because of transport 
difficulties. Already the disposal of Zimbabwe’s 1981 grain surplus of one 
million tonnes was being constrained by the difficulty of obtaining payment 
from other countries and by lack of transport. 

34. The Herald, 25 March 1982. 
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Against this background. the hope was expressed that donors would be 
interested in food storage, transport, food aid (Angola, Mozambique and 
Tanzania) and the provision of fertilizers and pesticides. The nine projects 
presented concerned co-ordination and co-operation to facilitate the inter- 
change of ideas and personnel; the establishment of an early warning system 
of food shortages; the exchange of information; an inventory of the resource 
base and the establishment of regional food reserves (and of seed, fertilizer 
and pesticides); the reduction of post harvest food loss; the establishment of 
a regional institute of food technology, where the question was whether to build 
on existing facilities or start a new institute; a study of the food marketing 
infrastructure; and food aid. Rather surprisingly, the problem of how to con- 
tinue, despite the exodus of the necessary skilled personnel from Zimbabwe, 
to develop new strains of wheat in order to combat wheat rust, is nowhere 
mentioned. Funding of these projects was already reasonably well advanced. 

By contrast, far less progress had been made towards funding the proposals 
presented by Botswana for the control of foot and mouth disease and tsetse 
fiy, the establishment of a training school for meat inspectors at Lobatse and 
‘of a Centre for the study of tick-borne diseases in Malawi. 

The Council of Ministers had agreed at Mbabane in June 1981 that training 
should be accorded a very high priority. A Regional Training Council, chaired 
by Swaziland, was to be established as a sub-committee of the SADCC Standing 
Committee of officials, and nine project documents had been approved by 
Ministers. Now at Blantyre a complete document was submitted for the 
development at Mananga, Swaziland (building on existing facilities) of an agri- 
cultural management college to serve the region as a whole. 

The largest document at Blantyre, as at Maputo, concerned transport and 
communications. There were now 97 projects, estimated to cost $1,920m 
($916 m in Mozambique alone) of which it seemed $180 m were firmly commit- 
ted. As the consultants pointed out, the projects most interesting to donors 
were the ones most likely to be funded. 


Even though these projects may not in fact represent the ‘best’ projects in 
terms of overall priority programmes, it is unlikely that any ‘bad’ schemes 
will be included, while the interest of financiers will be maintained if they 
can see a response to their initiatives.35 


It had become clear at Maputo that most of the projects had not been presented 
in a form sufficiently advanced for a donor agency to be able to make a judge- 
ment. Consequently, the Nordic countries had supported the technical units 
in the SATCC. Those units were not involved in every aspect of the 97 pro- 
jects; they did, however, believe that SATCC must co-ordinate the use of the 
existing system if it was to produce convincing projects for its improvement. 


.35. Transport and Communications: progress and status, p. I1-5, 
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Since then, as-was reported to the summit meeting. at Gaborone i in July 1982, 
the projects have risen to 106. External commitments had risen to $699 mand . 
domestic funding to $170 m and there was little difficulty in securing funds 
for concrete projects.36 

For Blantyre, the projects had been grouped in eight programmes: the ports 
of Maputo, Beira, Nacala, Lobito and Dar es Salaam, with their associated rail- 
way systems; civil aviation; telecommunications; and transport. Sixty per cent 
of Maputo’s port traffic is international transit trade, amounting to 10-:918m 
tons in 1975 and 7-603 m in 1980. From 1970 until 1974 Mozambique took 
about 64 per cent of Rhodesia’s export trade, 73 per cent of it through Maputo 
and 27 per cent through Beira. Clearly, the increased use of Maputo will 
come from traffic generated by Zimbabwe, though it is forecast that by 1985/86 
half Zimbabwe’s exports will still pass through South Africa. At present 
Maputo can handle ships of up to 20,000 tons, though this can rise to 60,000 
if ships are willing to wait (which they often are not) for favourable tides. By 
the mid 1980s the port itself should be able to handle the likely traffic, provided 
that the railway system is adequate and the turn around time for wagons is 
reduced. Much of the present inefficiency results from the departure of over 
7,500 Portuguese rail and port employees at independence.37 

At Beira, only limited traffic had built up from Zimbabwe since the line was 
reopened in February 1980, partly because the journey to Beira, though shorter . 
than to Maputo, is more costly because gradients are steeper. At present 
Malawi generates most of the transit traffic, but it is considered that in future 
Malawi’s exports should use Nacala if possible, reserving Beira for Zimbabwe. 
Ships of up to 20,000 tons can enter Beira, taking advantage of the tides. 

In Angola, although Luanda is the biggest port, Lobito is regionally the most 
important because the Benguela railway ends there. In 1971/72 Lobito took 
21 per cent of Zambia’s sea trade, rising to 50 per cent or 2-5 m tons per year, 
in 1973/74 and 1974/75. Zambia had hoped that SADCC would stimulate the 
building of a new route to the sea, but the Blantyre report on transport and 
communications makes it sound unlikely. Dar es Salaam, it says, could carry 
all Zambia’s trade, so the construction of a new route cannot be justified on 
economic grounds alone. Tazara is operating at 55 per cent of its 1977 peak 
efficiency, the turn around time is no less than two months, new locomotives 
are needed (but how many is not Known, since it depends upon what increase 
in efficiency is achieved) and since the Chinese departed the Mpika training 
camp for railway personnel is run on a skeleton staff. The result is that 43 
per cent of Zambia’s foreign trade, local and transit, went into Zimbabwe in 
1980 and the road route to Dar es Salaam carried 22 per cent. 

All the projected improvements are, as we have seen, expected to cost 


36. According to officials quoted by Carter, ‘Conflicting aims’. 
37. J. Gus Liebenow, ‘SADCC: Challenging the South African Connection, 1982’. 
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immense sums. . However, although many donors put transport and communi- 
cations very high on their list of priorities, the flow of aid may falter unless 
SADCC exerts pressure in order to ensure that the political will to support 
it is constantly regenerated. Sometimes, of course, pressure can run the risk 
of being counter-productive. For example, the Arab Bank for Economic 
Development in Africa (BADEA) insists that it was not set up to compensate 
Africa for higher oil prices, and is reported to resent African pressure for more 
aid. Nevertheless, Mr Mmusi asked at a BADEA conference in Khartoum 
in May 1982 for SADCC states to be given special consideration, in order to 
reduce their dependence on South Africa. BADEA sees the political urgency 
of the case and is expected to give more, although it will not give directly to 
Malawi because that country maintains diplomatic relations with Israel.38 

Of other donors we may pick out the EC as one whose approach, highly pol- 
itical though it is, appears to be acceptable to SADCC, and the World Bank, 
whose attitudes may well be resented, though its funds are welcome. Under 
Lomé II the allocation to the ACP states in southern Africa is +70 m ECU, 
too which may be added an allocation for Tanzania out of the eastern Africa 
budget. There is also the non-associated aid budget, of which 7 per cent or 
+9 cm ECU is available for Africa. The latter budget, it is thought in Brussels, 
may be of particular relevance to regional projects of interest to Namibia and 
extending into Angola and Mozambique. The gathering of ACP-EC parlia- 
mentarians (which is provided for in the Lomé Convention), held at Harare 
in February 1982, was looked forward to by the European Commission as a 
forum in which it would be possible to focus attention on distinctively 
European attitudes, demonstrating that they were close to Africa’s own con- 
cerns, but different from those of the American administration and the eastern 
bloc. Indeed, such is the EC’s interest in SADCC, and through it in the 
creation of constructive relationships with Angola and Mozambique, (actual 
accession to Lomé by these two states is less frequently spoken of than in the 
past) that the possibility has been discussed of accrediting an EC representative 
to SADCC. 

The World Bank, on the other hand, is a source of unwelcome advice. Only 
this body commits itself to the obvious point that family planning is urgent; 
otherwise, it says, the population of southern Africa will be almost 1000 m in 
2010, compared with 344m in 1979. Even if births per women decline from 
6:6 to 3-7 by then, the population will still be over 800m. No more welcome, 
perhaps, are the Bank’s convictions that Governments should select only a small 

‘number of projects for governmental supervision, since personnel with the 
necessary skilis are so scarce, and that many African countries are following 
the wrong economic policies. Policies designed to limit imports also limit 
exports, the Bank contends, and economies get frozen into dependence. 


38. The Times, 3 May 1982. 
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Finally, SADCC must naturally consider the United States as the most 
influential of all potential donors. The US is, however, wary of the possible 
politicization of SADCC and may therefore act as a brake on political develop- 
ments which are desirable. In the words of David Anderson, who has been, 
if not an architect, at least a devoted master builder of SADCC: 


. the exclusion of Mozambique and Angola from US aid to the SADCC 
programs largely nullifies the Administration’s generally positive response 
to that organization and raises suspicions of a US intent to divide.39 


Liberal American opinion, on the other hand, as exemplified in the report of 
the recent Rockefeller Commission is in favour of assisting the SADCC states’ 
economic development, because this will serve US interests. Suchan aid 
effort would 


be seen as evidence of our seriousness of purpose in aligning ourselves with 
the forces working for change in South Africa... Our global and regionál 
efforts will also be protected by assisting the development of stable govern- 
ments in the region open to constructive relations with the United States. 
With such governments in contro] there is less likely to be political turmoil 
in the area and less chance of calls for military or other assistance from the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, or other Communist powers. 

Aid will facilitate the flow of key minerals to the United States, particularly 
ferrochrome produced in Zimbabwe and exported through Mozambique.?? - 


The last word on SADCC and the west may be left to David Anderson, who 
although writing in an American journal, is a senior official of the Common- 
wealth Secretariat, has served as EC Delegate to Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland, and holds views which may reasonably be thought representative 
of forward-looking western opinion: 


Their success in enhancing their internal economic self-sufficiency could be 
an important factor in reducing instability and resulting conflict during the 
period—undoubtedly troubled—of South Africa’s transition to majority 
rule. SADCC could provide a catalyst for positive change and a focus for 
Western links with the countries of southern Africa during the difficult times ` 
that lie ahead.*! 


39. D. Anderson, ‘America in Africa 1981’, Foreign Affairs, 60, (1982), p. 685. 

40. Study Commission on US Policy, Southern Africa: Time "Running Out. The Report of the 
Study Commission on US Policy Toward Southern Africa (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press 1981) pp. 445-6. 
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The Future i i 

What then of SADCC’s future? We have seen that the organization has 
twin aims, to harmonize the economic development of its member states and to 
reduce their dependence on South Africa. Clearly they will achieve some suc- 
cess, indeed they are already doing so, but its extent depends upon many 
imponderables. These include above all their willingness to tackle the prob- 
lem of population growth. Some other factors are future relations with Eur- 
ope (perhaps in the framework of a renegotiated Lomé Convention), the South 
African attitude and the extent to which it fears SADCC and therefore tries 
to counter any successes it may have, the willingness of donors to back projects 
which represent SADCC’s priorities, rather than their own, and the extent to 
which change in South Africa alters the whole political climate and perhaps 
makes the need to loosen the South African embrace a less urgent priority in 


_the minds of donors. 


Much also depends on SADCC’s ability to mobilize its own resources. In 
this connection not all experts agree with the high priority given to transport 
projects. It is true that, if the main thrust of development is to be industrial, 
then railways and heavy duty roads are essential, but if agriculture and rural 
light industry are the first priorities, then much less need be spent on physical 
communications. Professor Michael Lipton has pointed out that massive com- 
munications networks provide neither food nor employment, which are the two 
prime needs in poor countries with rapidly growing populations. Instead they 
drain off cash and skills and in southern Africa the first beneficiaries of new 
and improved transport links will be South African exporters.47 Other 
experts, on the other hand, see the future in terms of heavy industry, such 
as steel works, oil refineries and so on, which do require a sophisticated 
infrastructure. 

Ann Seidman and Neva Makgetla, for example, are proponents of a primarily 
industrial development strategy, where the priorities would be industries 
directed to the improvement of agricultural productivity, bicycle and vehicle 
production, production of consumer necessities, and, finally, the develop- 
ment of pole of growth industries in each member state. The problems of 
industrialization are in their view primarily institutional. The region’s under- 
development has been created by colonial adventures and transnational corpor- 
ations (TNCs), but in the future financial institutions, import-export and 
wholesale trade must be entirely state controlled, though the TNCs would not 
be completely expropriated until local personnel had been trained to run 
them. By the year 2000 (for this is the time scale) the authors envisage an 
accumulated regional investable surplus of $150 bn (of which $12bn would be 
generated in the twentieth year) and an annual market of $48 bn. Meanwhile 
a great new mineral province could be developed in the region, though it must 


42. See Lipton’s letter in The Times, 5 November 1980. 
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be added by way of comment that thé massive investment needed would not 
be available locally for some years and meanwhile is unlikely to be committed 
by mining houses (even if they have it at their command) without guarantees 
against expropriation which would be so comprehensive ‘and binding that the 
SADCC governments would feel unable to give them. 


Seidman and Makgetla continue that a regional industrial strategy above all l 


demands planning, which is turn requires inter-state financial institutions to 
garner and invest the surplus. Planning, unselfishness between states, state 
control, a movement towards a common currency, long term interstate contracts 
and co-ordination of taxation and income policies, should make it possible for 
each state to build on the assets it already has to the benefit for all. For 
example, iron and steel production would be based in Zimbabwe, fertilizer in 
Tanzania, oil in Angola, meat packing in Botswana and so on. All this, 
Seidman and Makgetla conclude, would also be in the interest of outside 


capitalists, who would be attracted by the rapidly growing regional market - 


whilst weakening South Africa and promoting liberation.” 


Together with a liberated further industrialized South Africa, characterized 


by amore equitable distribution of income, their [the SADCC states’] market 


could grow to almost six times that of South Africa’s current market.44 


Their vision may be commendable, but it is based on assumptions which the 
experience of independent Africa and politics generally suggest are more 
Utopian than realistic. 


Conclusion 

It.is too soon to tell whether the leaders of southern Africa will decide on 
a primarily agricultural or a primarily industrial strategy. (The SADCC donor 
conference at Maseru in January 1983 will invite pledges for both agricultural 


and industrial projects). Mauch will depend upon the availability of capital and. 


skills, which in turn depends on the confidence engendered in foreign capita- 
lists, since aid alone would be insufficient to meet the region’s potentially 


vast capital needs and it must be some years before the financial institutions — 


necessary for the planning and disbursement of the investable surplus are in 
operation. 

Meanwhile, there are many other difficulties facing SADCC. Internal inef- 
ficiencies have caused some alarm. For example, some states have been slow 
to pay their SATCC budget contributions; papers have not always been circu- 
lated in advance of meetings, nor the dates of meetings properly notified. 


43. A. Seidman & N. Seidman Makgetla, Outposts of Monopoly Capitalism: southern Africa in the 
changing global economy, (Zed Press and Lawrence Hill, Westport, Connecticut, 1980), Ch. 13. 
44. Seidman and Makgetla, Outposts of Monopoly Capitalism, p. 353. 
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Strains of this kind are undoubtedly irritating, but may be expected to diminish 
as more skills become available, particularly now that the Secretariat has been 
established. The political problems, both between member states and 
between SADCC and South Africa, may prove less tractable. The tension 
between Zambia and Zimbabwe is now officially dead, but relations between 
Zambia and some other member states cannot have been helped by President 
Kenneth Kaunda’s meeting with Mr P. W. Botha, the South African Prime 
Minister. More generally, as Leys and Tostensen point out, SADCC is about 
co-operation between states, not movements or parties, but if SADCC is to 
be a success it must go beyond bureaucracy to the people.45 If SADCC is 
little more than the expression of a commitment by African leaders and their 
expatriate advisers, it must be at the mercy of those leaders’ changes of fortune. 

Some observers, however sympathetic they may be to SADCC, can also not 
fail to remember the poor record of regional co-operation in Africa. Rational 
planning is easy on paper, and may be easier to carry through in SADCC than 
in some other organizations, because SADCC’s objectives are relatively 
modest. But there is little in SADCC, at present, to appeal to the people at 
large, whereas the attractions of purely national development plans are often 
readily understood by them. That contrast can hardly fail to reinforce 
nationalist feeling at governmental level, if there is a divergence between 
national and regional interests, and so impede the achievement of SADCC’s 
objectives. Nor should the difficulties be under-estimated of close liaison 
between states whose economic systems or aspirations are widely different. It 
is only necessary to consider in this context the capitalist orientated Botswana 
and socialist Mozambique. 

Finally, relationships with South Africa are fraught with ambiguity. On the 
one hand the Republic’s economic dominance over its neighbours is undesir- 
able, as is its military and political ability to destabilize them. On the other 
hand, it is politically necessary for members of SADCC to be seen to take posi- 
tive action against South Africa, within the limited possibilities open to them. 
It appears that SADCC’s support for the ANC has lately become more overt, * 
but that is a risky tactic which may have to be reversed. SADCC therefore 
fills a gap, since it demonstrates that member states are indeed taking steps 
to combat South Africa’s dominance, while they also gain time during which 
the world could hardly expect any more drastic measures to be taken. As Leys 
and Tostensen say, the success of SADCC is a precondition for its members’ 
effective participation in sanctions: they do not add that it may no longer be 
necessary to contemplate sanctions by the time the SADCC economies have 
been sufficiently built up for this to be possible, because other forces may 
already have brought about a transition of power in South Africa.47 


45. Leys & Tostensen, “Regional Co-operation’, pp. 68, 70. 
46. According to Carter, ‘Conflicting Aims’. 
47, Leys & Tostensen, ‘Regional Co-operation’, p. 69. 
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Perhaps the mòst urgent need now facing SADCC is the ‘establishment of 
a ‘think-tank’ to look ahead as far as the year 2000, and beyond. Its main task 
would be to consider SADCC’s priorities over the next twenty years and more, 
-in the light of whatever changes it felt able to forecast in South Africa and 
of the changes in the political and economic configurations of individual states 
and of the whole of southern Africa which such changes would entail. 


THE. NIGERIAN INDIGENIZATION POLICY: 
NATIONALISM OR PRAGMATISM? 


Cursuzo S. A. OGBUAGU 


THIS ARTICLE focuses on the Nigerian Indigenization policy and the strong 
internal pressures that resulted in the state’s intervention in the private sector. 
Nigerian policy makers have argued that the state intervened in the private 
sector in order to prevent undesirable and continued foreign monopoly of the 
commanding heights or the vital productive sectors of the country’s economy. 
Put simply, the indigenization policy is defined as ‘the roping off of certain types 
of business activities and reserving these for exclusive ownership and control 
by Nigerians..."! The objective of the policy was therefore to set the stage 
for greater participation by Nigerian nationals in the ownership, management, 
and control of the productive enterprises in the country. The policy was 
also conceived as a method of enhancing the industrial development of the 
nation by encouraging foreign investment in intermediate and capital goods 
production as against foreign concentration in the consumer non-durable goods. 

production. 
' In June 1971, the Nigerian government outlined the primary objectives of 
the indigenization policy as follows: 


(i) to create opportunities for Nigerian indigenous businessmen;- 
(ii) to maximize local retention of profits; and : 
(iti) to raise the level of intermediate capital and goods production.? 


This article suggests that the Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree (often 
referred to as the ‘Indigenization Decree’) seems to be predicated on a strong 
feeling of political and economic nationalism. It argues that organized press- 
ure groups sometimes predominate over internal and technical considerations 
in the determination of economic development measures pursued by the 
government such as the indigenization policy. It further argues that, because 
of the strong surge of nationalism, economic efficiency may in some cases be 


Dr Ogbuagu is Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He is grateful to Professors William J. Foltz, David Cameron and Thomas J. 
Biersteker of Yale University and Dr (Mrs) Stella C. Ogbuagu for their comments on the draft 
of this paper. 
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sacrificed’ in the drive to replace foreign nationals with indigenous Nigerians 
in the economic sector. 

For the sake of emphasis, the argument in this article is not directed toward 
an examination of whether or not indigenization is an efficient way for a devel- 
oping country like Nigeria to take over the control of its economic destiny. 
What it does argue is that the indigenization programme as it occurred in 
Nigeria was highly politicized. In other words, the policy exhibits coloration 
of economic nationalism more than the actual existing capability or readiness 
of the private sector to perform higher functions in the productive sector of 
the economy. 

In the pre-independence and early independence era, the Nigerian economy 
was dominated and controlled by foreign nationals. ‘This was the period when 
the state welcomed with open arms the unrestricted use of foreign skilled 
managerial and entrepreneural talents and capital in the development of its 
economy. The economic structure in this period can be likened to an hour- 
glass: most foreign private investors and entrepreneurs (notably from Britain 
and other European industrialized countries) made up the highest echelon; 
other foreign nationals such as the Lebanese acted as middle-men, engaged 
_ primarily in distributive and export trade and other related services; and, at 
the base of the economic structure, were a few privileged Nigerian elites who 


`~ performed very peripheral economic roles. The latter group functioned as 


commissioned agents of foreign industrialists and trading houses. In some 
ways, the few privileged wealthy Nigerians competed with the Lebanese 
businessmen for a higher share of the distributive and service businesses in the 
country. But the Nigerians were no match for the Lebanese who had the 
necessary finance and international commercial contacts. This gave them an 
enormous advantage over the indigenous Nigerian middlemen or commissioned 
agents. 


Pre-independence Pressures for the Nigerianization of the Nigerian Economy and 
the Administrative System 

As Thomas Biersteker aptly pointed out, there is a long history of pressures 
by well informed Nigerian nationals for the Nigerianization of the econ- 
omy. There has also been strong pressure for the Nigerianization of the 
administrative personnel that is in a developing country like Nigeria largely 
responsible for the initiation and implementation of development programmes 
and other policies of the state. 

In the economic sphere, mainly in commerce and industry, the Nigerian 
nationalists as far back as the late 1940s expressed resentment against the 
3. See Thomas J. Biersteker, ‘Indigenization in Nigeria: renationalization or denationalization?’ 


(Unpublished paper delivered at the 1980 Annual Meeting of the African Studies Association, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 1980, p. 3.) 
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economic domination of the country by foreign nationals. Their primary pre- 
occupations were, first, to secure a higher share of Nigerian import-export 
trade for themselves, and, second, to achieve maximum participation in 
industrial enterprises located in the nation.+* 

In the administrative sphere, ‘Nigerianization’ of the Public Service became 
the watchword. As the years went by, it gained more momentum. In relation 
to the administrative system, the term ‘Nigerianization’ has been variously 
defined, For instance, the Phillipson-Adebo Report of 1953 defined it as ‘the 
reduction and ultimately the ending of expatriate predominance in the highest 
levels of the civil service’. The Gorsuch Report of 1955 on the Public Ser- 
vices saw ‘Nigerianization’ as ‘the planned infusion of Nigerians into the senior 
service’.6 In 1958, the Parliamentary Committee on Nigerianization main- 
tained that ‘Nigerianization means providing the people of Nigeria with an 
effective civil service manned by the best available Nigerian people’.” 

From the beginning, the demands by the nationalists for the exclusion or 
complete elimination of foreign personnel from the highest echelons of the civil 
service was in most part pursued simultaneously with the demands for a higher 
share of Nigerian commercial and industrial activities for the indigenous people 
of the polity. The first formal step that was undertaken by the‘ colonial 
government in the early post Second World War years to accommodate the 
latter pressures (i.e., the nationalists’ growing fears of foreign economic 
domination and desire to reverse this trend) was the establishment by statute 
of a Marketing Board System® to handle Nigeria’s main export commodities. 
On paper, the statute transferred the control and marketing of Nigeria’s main 
export crops from foreign trading houses to the Nigerian government and its 
citizens. In 1947, the Cocoa Marketing Board became the first one to be 
established under the new system. It was followed in 1949 by the creation 
of three other Marketing Boards for oil palm produce, groundnuts and cotton.? 

The Marketing Board system, however, fell short of the expectations of the 
Nigerian indigenous business elite because in actual practice it did not lead to 
any significant Nigerian control of its import-export trade. At best, it only 
slightly increased the number of Nigerian elites who functioned as licensed 


4. These demands were at least on paper accepted by the British colonial government. The 
Federal Department of Commerce and Industry created in 1946 was charged with the function of 
accelerating the pace of Nigerian participation in export trade and local industries. See: Handbook 
of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria (Lagos: Federal Ministry of Information, 1962), p. 27. 

5. Treasury, Western Nigeria, Nigerianization of the Public Service of Western Nigeria, (Ibadan: 
Government Printer, 1960), p. 1. This commission was appointed in 1953 by the Federal Govern- 
ment to study and make recommendations on the problem of senior public service posts. The 
Commission was headed by Sir Sydney Phillipson. 

6. Federation of Nigeria, Report of the Commission on the Public Services of the Governments in 
the sae of Nigeria, 1954-1955, (Gorsuch Report; Lagos: Federal Government Printer, 
1955), p. 1. 

7. Federal Nigeria, Report on Nigerianization of the Public Service, (Vol. 11, No. 9. Lagos: 
Government Printer, September 1959), p. 1. 

8. Handbook of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria, p. 132. 

9. Ibid. 
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buying agents of the Produce Boards and/or as ineffective middlemen in the 
distributive trade of non-board products. This was largely because the col- 
onial administration was not enthusiastic about the effective protection of the 
interests and aspirations of the indigenous businessmen, since this would in the 
- long run hurt the interests of British and other European companies operating 
in the country. 

Other pre-independence measures aimed at encouraging the use of local 
human and material resources by foreign investors in Nigeria included the Aid 
to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, of 1952;!° the Industrial Development (Income 
Tax Relief) Act of 1958;!! and the Industrial Development (Import Duties Relief) 
Act of 1957.12 These Acts increased foreign investment in the Nigerian 
industrial sector but hardly achieved any positive result in the desired use of 
Nigerian indigenous personnel and other domestic inputs. 

In all, the early efforts by the Nigerian business community to pressure the 
colonial government to enhance the role of the indigenes in the economic life 
of the country had little or no impact. As was to be expected, the agitation 
by Nigerians to play a more meaningful role in the economy continued and 
lingered on into the post-independence era. 


Post-Independence Pressures for the Administrative and Economic ‘Liberation’ 
-of Nigeria 

At the attainment of self-government in 1957 and subsequently political inde- 
pendence from Britain in 1960, Nigeria like most other newly independent and 
developing nations of the third world did not remain content with the continued 
domination of their administrative and economic life by foreigners. The 
Nigerian elite more than ever before began to worry anew about the problem 
of Nigerianization. The country’s nationalist leaders remained of the opinion 
that political independence without administrative and economic independence 
was worthless. As a result of the strong nationalist feeling on the part of the 
new Nigerian leaders, progress was made in the bid to Nigerianize the public 
service. 
. For example, on 1 October 1960, when Nigeria formally became an indepen- 
dent nation, the number of established superscale posts were 682.3 Of 
these 682, 144 posts were vacant. Of the remaining 358, only 86 posts or 15 
per cent were held by Nigerians, 4 or 0-7 per cent by other West African 
officers, and 448 or 83 per cent was occupied by the non-Nigerian employees. 4 
But by 1961 the total number of senior service posts available increased to 


10. Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1952, No. 10 of 1952. 

ll. Nigeria: Ordinances No. 8, 1958. 

12. Industrial Development (Import Duties Relief) Ordinance 1957, No. 27 of 1957. See also 
Handbook of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria, pp. 52-54. 

13. Federation of Nigeria, Official Gazette, Vol. 47, No. 8, 4 February 1960 (Lagos: Federal 
oe Printer, 1960), p. 120. 

14. Ibid. 
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5,133.15 Of these 5,133 top posts, 4,066 were filled, while 1,067 were vacant. 


Of the 4,066, 3,030 top posts were occupied by indigenous ‘Nigerians, 's that 
is, 74 per cent of the top senior posts. Certain ministries, such as Foreign 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, were completely Nigerianized. Thus, 


the peak of Nigerianization of the country’s bureaucracy was reached in 1960- 
and 1961 following continued agitation by the Nigerian elite to exercise higher 


control over the course of the nation’s development. By the year 1962, the 
top public service posts had been virtually occupied by Nigerian citizens. 

To recapitulate, the early pressures for indigenization started with a demand 
by well informed Nigerian elites for greater participation in the distributive 
trade of the country and the curtailment of alien or foreign domination in 
this area of economic activities. In addition, there was the demand for the 
Nigerianization of the public service since it was a crucial arm of the govern- 
ment and in a developing country like Nigeria is critical for the actualization 
of the state’s programmes of economic advancement. The efforts in this latter 
case and the successes that were achieved might have provided a stimulus for 
the Nigerians to feel that beyond taking over administrative authority in the 
country, a similar achievement could be possible in the vital commercial and 
industrial sectors. But Nigerianization of the economic sector proved much 
more difficult and was to continue being a major issue for a long time. 


Nigerianization of the economic sector 

As has been pointed out above, it was with the attainment of see soverning 
status in 1957 and political independence in 1960 that the pressures by Nigerian 
elites for the Nigerianization of business and industrial enterprises began really 
in earnest. 

Digressing from the Parliamentary debate on the Petroleum Profit Tax Bill 
in 1959, an influential member of the Nigerian House of Representatives, Jaja 
Nwachukwu, put the central concern of the new political leaders as follows: 


It must be remembered that nearly all our leading industries are in the hands 
of foreigners. For instance, our cement company, our air transport, our 
E our tin and other mining industries, now oil and probably iron ang 
steel . 


Buttressing the fears of continued foreign domination of the Nigerian economy 
as expressed by Representative Nwachukwu, another House member, K. O. 
Mbadiwe, had this to say: ‘We do not want to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water all the time—raw materials and raw materials since 1766—we want 


15. Federation of Nigeria, Fifth Report on the Federal Public Service Jor the period 1st January 
to 31st ania 1961, (Lagos: Federal Government Printer, 1962), p. 12. 

16. Ibi 

17. Federation of Nigeria, Hansard (House of Representative Debates, Official Report, Session 
1959-1960, Vol. II; Lagos, Federal Government Printer, 19~28 February 1959), p. 578. 
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to be manufacturers’.18 Contributing to another debate on the state of the 
nation’s economy, a Federal Minister of State, Zana Bukar Dipcharima stated 
that “The economy of our country, strictly speaking, is not in our hands. Over 
70 per cent of our overseas trade is controlled by forces over which we have 
no control’.!® Thus, the common theme that ran through the debates of most 
Nigerian leaders was the freeing of the country from economic colonialism and 
all elements of neo-colonialism. Nigerianization of the economy was there- 
fore seen as the process for bringing about economic decolonization and 
emancipation. 

On the other hand, there were also influential Nigerian leaders such as 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo, and S. G. Ikoku who thought that a programme of 
Nigerianization of the economy alone would not lead to the indigenous 
businessmen taking over the ‘commanding heights’ of the nation’s economy 
from foreign investors. This group of politicians was in favour of a more 
aggressive policy that would make it mandatory for all foreign enterprises 
established in Nigeria to be owned from the outset in joint partnership with 
the Government and/or the local entrepreneurs. Initially Chief Awolowo in 
particular advocated a significant Nigerian participation, public or private, in 
any new economic venture established in the country. In support of this 
viewpoint, in 1957 he stressed in a presidential speech to an emergency meeting 
of his party, the Action Group, that: 


We must not allow foreign monopoly in any field of industrial venture. 
By this I mean that we must not allow a foreign investor to go it alone. 
Experience has shown that once a foreign investor has entered a particular 
field of industrial venture, that field is forever close [sic] to Nigerian entre- 
preneurs... What we are anxious about is that a foreign investor should 
always take into partnership in any new venture, either the Government or 
any of its agencies or private indigenous investors. We all know that the 
latter class of investors is almost non-existent just now and, until they are 
forthcoming, it is only fair that the Government, as the trustee of our people, 
should insist on financial participation in any new industrial venture. 

... We hope that... the federal Government will see to it that no indus- 
trial venture is launched in this country in the future unless there is a sub- 
stantial indigenous financial participation either by the Government or its 
agencies, or by private individuals. Unless this is done now, we would be 
creating a situation which might lead to serious consequences in the future.?° 


18. Ibid., p. 585. 

19. Federation of Nigeria, Hansard (House of Representative Debates, Session 1961-62, Vol. 
1; Lagos, Federal Government Printer, 16 November 1961), p. 2943. 

20. Chief Obafemi Awolowo, Presidential Address at an emergency meeting of the Action Group, 
Ibadan, 12 October 1957. See also Richard L. Sklar, Nigerian Political Parnes: power in an 
emergent African nation, (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1963}, p. 262n. 
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Four years: later; Chief Awolowo, as leader of the Opposition party in the 
federal legislature, took a more extreme position. He moved a motion that 
, called for a programme of nationalization. The motion read: “That this House ` 
approve in principle the nationalization of basic industries and commercial 
`- undertakings of vital importance to the economy of Nigeria’.2!_ In specific 
terms he resented foreign domination of the country’s extractive and secondary 
_ industries, commerce and small scale distributive trade and shipping activities. 

In the same month of November 1961, when the debate was looming high 
on whether Nigerianization or Nationalization was most appropriate in reduc- 
ing the level of foreign influence and control in the economy, Alhaji Waziri 
Ibrahim, the then federal Minister of Economic Development, stated in his 
contribution to a debate on ‘Distributive trade and road transport’ that: 
*... All expatriate middlemen in distributive trade, and all expatriate individ- 
uals or companies who are engaged in road transportation should at once start 
gradual withdrawal from these two enterprises’.22 The Economic Development 
Minister went further to argue that: ‘...in America, England, France, Italy, 
Russia, India, Ghana, etc., this type of enterprise [distributive trade and road 
transport] was the exclusive monopoly of the indigenous people who control 
it wholly or at least 90 per cent of it’.23 Although the Balewa government © 
was in support of the demands for increased participation of Nigerian nationals 
in the economy, it objected to the strong approach favored by the Awolowo © 
Parliamentary motion. The then very influential Finance Minister, Chief 
Festus Okotie-Eboh, made the position of the Federal Government known by 
stressing that the Council of Ministers was more inclined toward the 
creation of an independent economy through Nigerianization than through 
Nationalization.24 Thus the government’s conception of ‘an independent 
economy’ was based on a selective programme of indigenization aimed at 
increasing the participation of the state and its people in the economy without 
such a policy hurting or being prejudicial to continued and desirable foreign 
investment in especially the intermediate and capital good sectors. In all, the 
policy that the Prime Minister and his cabinet preferred was less radical than 
that proposed by Chief Awolowo and some leaders of the organized business 
groups represented not only in the Action Group Party of Awolowo, but also 
in the NCNC of Nnamdi Azikiwe and Ahmadu Bello’s NPC. 


` 


21. Federation of Nigeria, Hansard (House of Representatives Debates, Session 1961—62; Lagos: 
Federal Government Printer, 29 November 1961). l 

22. Federation of Nigeria, Hansard (Federal House of Representatives: Lagos, Federal Govern- 
ment Printer, 22 November 1961), pp. 191-202. 

23. Ibid. i 

24. Ibid. It was specifically stated in the 1962—68 Plan that ‘it is the intention of the Governments 
to enable Nigerian businessmen to control increasing proportions of the Nigerian economy, not 
through nationalization, but by the accelerated training of businessmen, the provision of advisory 
and training services, and the improved flow of capital and technical and market information’. See 
Federation of Nigeria, National Development Plan, 1962-68, (Lagos: Federal Ministry of Economic 
Development, 1962), p. 24. 
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These early pressures for economic independence forced the Balewa regime 
to establish the Immigration Law of 1962.25 This constituted the first formal 
step taken after independence to promote indigenization. The 1962 Act 
directed that no person may ‘enter Nigeria except upon such conditions relating 
to security to be furnished, duration and place of residence, occupation or 
business or any other matter or thing, whether similar to those before enumer- 
ated or not, as may be prescribed’.26 This provision excluded foreigners ‘who 
wish to participate in a trade or calling, which is already adequately served by 
Nigerians, or who seek individual agricultural settlement...’?? The Law also 
specified the number or ratio of Nigerians to non-Nigerians that could be 
employed by foreign enterprises established in the country in order to ensure 
greater involvement of the Nigerian government and its people in industrial 
activities.28 Nonetheless, the Government made it clear that it welcomed with 
open-arms ‘genuine’ foreign nationals and investors whose presence especially 
in the non-restricted sectors or sub-sectors of the economy would be beneficial 
to the social and economic life of the polity. 

Two more steps were taken in the later 1960s by the Government of Nigeria 
to satisfy the growing demands for Nigerianization of the economy. First, in 
1966 an Expatriate Quota Allocation Board was established and charged with 
the function of ensuring greater indigenous participation in the control, devel- 
opment and management of certain economic resources of the society.29 The 
next significant step was taken under the military regime in 1968 (soon after 
the Nigerian-Biafra war started) to foster the drive for Nigerianization. The 
military. regime promulgated the Companies Decree, 1968 which stated that: 


Every foreign company...shall in respect of its operation in Nigeria be 
deemed to have been incorporated under this decree as a separate entity 
from the company incorporated outside Nigeria in whose name a place of 
business in Nigeria was established, and the company so deemed to have been 
incorporated in Nigeria shall have as part of its name (unless already therein) 
the word ‘Nigeria’. . 3 


The primary aims of the above decree were to bring under the control of 
the Nigerian government ‘local’ subsidiaries of foreign firms, and later to secure 
the participation of Nigerians in such businesses. The decree made it illegal 
for a company to give any form or manner of financial assistance (for example, 


25. Federation of Nigeria, Immigration Act (Cap. 84), 1962. 

26. Handbook of Commerce and Industry in Nigeria, p. 241. 

27. Ibid. See also O. Teriba and M. O. Kayode, “Government Control of Industry in Nigeria’, 
in Teriba and Kayode, eds., Industrial Development in Nigeria: patterns, problems, and prospects, 
(Ibadan: Ibadan University Press, 1977), p. 327. 

28. See Daly Sketch, (Ibadan) 29 March 1977. 

29. Teriba and Kayode, ‘Government Control of Industry in Nigeria’. 

30. Decree No. 51 of 1968 (Companies Decree, 1968), Federal Republic of Nigeria, Official 
Gazette, No. 70, Vol. 55, 16 October 1968 (Part A), Section 369 (1). 
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the granting of loans) to any person in the polity to help in the purchase of 
its shares or shares in its holding company.?!_ It also specified the penalty for 
the breach of the law; £1,000 (N: 2,000) if the company failed to comply with 
the provision of the decree; another fine not lower than £100 ($200) for any 
person who aided or abetted default for each day the default was made.?2 

Thus, the above decree gave the companies few choices. Either they had 
to continue operating in Nigeria or they had to end their businesses altogether 
in the country without being able to repatriate their assets or even to get a 
Nigerian ‘shadow’ owner or front to buy them or manage subsidiary companies 
as a ‘caretaker’. This action by the Gowon military administration was widely 
criticized by transnational corporations in Nigeria and their home governments. 
It raised some fears as to whether the decree would be counterproductive and 
thus cause foreign investors to hesitate in further investments in the 
country. But this did not happen at least in the short-run. 

In 1971, the military regime promulgated another law known as the Industrial 
Training Fund Decree.33 The objective of the decree was to encourage the 
acquisition of relevant skills in industry in order to create a ready source of 
indigenous manpower capable of playing a more meaningful role in the fast 
growing Nigerian economy. A Governing Council was established for the 
Fund. It was empowered to train Nigerians both in Nigeria and/or abroad. 

As I will discuss later, there is little doubt that the unrelenting interests of 
many Nigerian political executives, top bureaucrats and the influential indige- 
nous businessmen to further the process of Nigerianization as well as the criti- 
cisms levelled especially by the business elite against the military government’s 
initial ineffective and go-slow policies probably led the planners of the Second 
National Development Plan of 1970—74 to promise, among other things, that: 


Beginning with the present Plan [1970-74 Plan], the Government will 
establish an Agency whose sole responsibility will be to ensure that all 
employers (private and public) conform.to the Nigerianization policy to 
which the nation has been long committed. The Agency will work closely 
with the Expatriate Quota Committee, which is responsible for processing 
applications for allowing expatriates into the country. Furthermore, 
Government will establish a strict time-table for Nigerianization of various 
sectors of the economy, taking into consideration the peculiar manpower 
requirements of individual industries. 

. It will be naive, indeed dangerous, to hope that in the process of Tie 
al development, a set of national objectives will automatically be achieved 
by their mere declaration. A truly independent nation cannot allow its 


31. Ibid., Section 35 (1). 

32. Ibid., Section 371. 

33. Decree No. 47 of 1971 (Industrial Training Fund Decree, 1971), Federal. Republic of Nigeria, 
Official Gazette, No. 51, Vol. 58, 14 October 1971. 
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oeiee ne priorities to, be distorted or frustrated by the manipulations 
of powerful foreign investors. 

.. To this end, the Government will seek to acquire, by law if necessary, 
ed participation in a number of strategic industries that will be specified 
from time to time.34 l 


Soon after the above declaration by the Government, came the „Nigerian 
Enterprises Promotion Decree of 1972 (often referred to as the ‘Indigenization 
‘Decree’).35 A Government statement on 18 June 1971, set cut the primary 
objectives of the indigenization policy as follows: 

(i) to create an economically independent country with increased opportu- 

nities for indigenous Nigerian businessmen; 

(ii) to ensure greater retention of profits accruing from the economic sector; 

and oe 

(iii) to encourage further foreign investment in the sophisticated area of 

intermediate and capital goods production. 


Beyond these stated policies, some well-informed opinions have thrown more 
light on the unwritten objectives of the indigenization decree. Yakubu 
Gowon, the Nigerian head of State from July 1966 to July 1975 and whose 
military Government promulgated the 1972 Indigenization Decree referred to 
the program as a process of ‘consolidating our political independence’.37_ In 
1972, W. Briggs, who was the Commissioner for Trade under the Gowon 
administration, explained in his address to Commissioners responsible for trade 
matters in the Federation that the Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree was 
‘designed to make the country’s economy truly Nigerian and to make Nigerians 
aware of their duties and place in the scheme of the economy’.38 Others like 
Aluko, Akeredolu-Ale and Osoba, saw the indigenization law as a nationalistic 
measure to end excessive dependence on external economies and to ensure that 
Nigerians were in a position to control their own economic destiny.?? These 
views strongly support my view that economic nationalism was the dominating 
reason for instituting the indigenization law. 

As to the specific provisions of the 1972 Decree, it established two categories 
of business enterprises known as Schedules 1 and 2. Schedule 1 contained 


34, Federal Republic of Nigeria, Second National Development Plan, 1970-74, (Lagos: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1970), pp. 288-289. 

35. Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree, 1972, Decree No. 4. 

36. Africa Research Bulletin, 15 June—14 July 1971, p. 2071. See also Bello, ‘The Intentions of 
the NEPD’, p. 8. 

37. Quoted from Paul D. Collins, “The Policy of Indigenization: an overall view’, Quarterly 
Journal of Administration, No. 9, (1975), p. 137. 

38. West Africa, 23 June 1972, p. 810. 

39. Iam grateful to Thomas J. Biersteker for showing me his research assistant’s notes and inter- 
views on the Nigerian Indigenization Program. See E. O. Akeredolu-Ale, The Underdevelopment 
of Indigenous Enterprises in Nigeria, (Ibadan: Ibadan University Press, 1975), for a detailed 
discussion of the nationalistic desire by Nigerians to limit foreign domination of their economy. 
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enterprises which were exclusively reserved for Nigerians. Schedule 2 com- 
prised businesses from which foreigners were barred under certain conditions 
such as their sizes of operation and the levels of indigenous share participation. 

Schedule 1 contained twenty-two selected enterprises in which no person, 
other than ‘a Nigerian citizen or association, could be the owner. In other 
words, foreigners were, according to the provision of the Decree, excluded 
entirely from business in this category. In this Schedule 1 were: Six light 
or small scale industries (blocks and bricks making, bread and cake making, 
‘tyre retreading; the manufacture of ordinary tiles for building and construction 
works, candles, and ordinary garments not combined with production of textile 
materials); two medium scale industries (manufacture of jewellery and related 
articles, and singlets); two processing industries (blending and bottling of 
alcoholic drinks, and rice milling); four businesses in the service sector (adver- 
tising and public relations, pool betting and lotteries, hairdressing, laundry and 
dry-cleaning); two in transportation (haulage of non-petroleum goods by road, 
municipal bus and taxis); two in entertainment (casinos and gaming centers, 
cinemas and other places of entertainment); two in media (newspaper publish- 
ing and printing, radio and television broadcasting); and commercial business 
(i.e., retail trade).4° Those most affected in the Schedule 1 enterprises that 
were completely reserved for Nigerian citizens and associations were the 
Lebanese, Indians and Greeks. 

The Indigenization Decree listed under Schedule 2 thirty-three other busi- 
ness and industrial ventures in which foreigners could not be owner or part 
owner. Enterprises in this schedule exempted on the basis of their size were 
required by law to make available to Nigerians up to 40 per cent of their total 
“equity shares. Schedule 2 comprised: twelve large scale import substitution 
industries (manufacture of bicycle and motorcycle tyres, cosmetic and perfu- 
mery, furniture, insecticides, pesticides and fungicides, cement, matches, 
metal containers, paints, varnishes and other similar articles, soaps and deter- 
gents, suitcases and other related items, wires, nails, washers, bolts, nuts, 
rivets and other similar articles, and boat building); four processing industries 
(beer brewing, bottling soft drinks, paper conversion, production of sawn 
timber, plywood, veneers and other wood); three food industries (fish and 
shrimp trawling and processing, poultry farming, slaughtering, storage, distri- 
bution and processing of meat); four commercial activities (department stores 
and supermarkets, distribution of machines and technical equipments, distri- 
bution and servicing of motor vehicles, tractors, spare parts thereof and other 


40. Federal Government of Nigeria, Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree, 1972, Decree No. 4, 
Sections 4 and 16, 23 February 1972. In March 1974, three businesses originally included under 
Schedule 1 were reclassified and placed under Schedule 2. These were the assembly of electronic 
devices, clearing and forwarding agencies, and haulage of petroleum products by road; See Federal 
Military Government, Official Gazette, NEPD (Amendment), No. 2, March 26 1974; see also the 
Government’s statement of economic policy by Eyitayo Adetoro, the former Federal Commissioner 
for Industries, in Africa Research Bulletin, 15 March—14 April 1974, p. 3073. 
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similar objects, and wholesale distribution); three in transportation (coastal and 
inland waterways shipping, internal air transport, and interstate passenger bus 
services); construction industries; and other miscellaneous businesses (such as 
printing of books, screen printing on cloth and dyeing).*! 

The 1972 Decree exempted from Schedule 2 many of the very large import 
substitution industries in which the paid-up share capital exceeded N 400,000 
or the turnover exceeded N 1,000,000 (whichever is appropriate and appli- 
cable) from having to provide equity share to local producers.42 Although it 
was by the 1972 law not mandatory, there was the indication that these very 
large industrial concerns should in conformity with the mood in the country 
increase the levels of Nigerian participation both in share holdings and top 
management personnel engaged in their work force. 

This indigenization policy fell short of meeting the demands of the organized 
pressure groups with industrial interest. Indeed it intensified the clamoring 
for further indigenization measures from the highly organized business elites 
(members of the Nigerian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the 
Manufacturers Association of Nigeria). As Sayre P. Schatz noted: 


[as] the implementation of a partial indigenization decree in 1974 increased 
the clamor for further indigenization, strategically placed persons and other 
Nigerians who hoped to gain had self-interested motives for pressing 
further... Government thus not only continued to assist Nigerian business 
as a means of promoting economic development, but also inclined toward 
advancing indigenous business interests even at the expense of retarding 
development as long as the cost was not believed excessive. 


There is hardly any doubt that some of the corrupt military rulers and state 
officials who had already benefited from the partial indigenization policy of 
1972 were more than ever before enthusiastic in going along with the pressures 
exerted on them by the powerful pressure groups. Little wonder then that 
the 1975-80 National Development Plan (a product of the military/bureau- 
cratic machine in government) laid stress on business assistance programmes 
for Nigerians and on further indigenization measures.** 

However, another important factor stimulated more nationalistic determi- 
nation on the part of the military/bureaucratic regime to carry out further 
programmes of indigenization. This was due to the fact that the 1972 law 
failed in many ways actually to reduce or eliminate foreign participation in the 


41. Federal Government of Nigeria, Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree 1972, Decree No. 4, 
Lagos, 23 February 1972, Sections 5 and 16. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Sayre P. Schatz, Nigerian Capitalism, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977), pp. 
40-41. 

44, Federal Republic of Nigeria, Third National Development Plan, 1975-80, Vol. 1, (Lagos: The 
Central Planning Office, Federal Ministry of Economic Development, 1975), pp. 29-30, 147, 155, 
and 185~196. 
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already specified sectors of the economy. For example, a government white 
paper revealed that by the 1974 deadline only about one third of the enterprises 
affected by the 1972 Decree had actually complied fully with the letters of the 
law. This led the Government in November 1975 to appoint an Industrial 
Promotion Panel to re-examine the 1972 Decree. The Panel was empowered 
to make recommendations to the Federal Military Government on how best 
to make the programme effective. It was specifically to identify the processes 
employed by both the foreign businessmen and their Nigerian compradors or 
‘fronts’ to circumvent the Decree and thus to ‘plan the methodology and 
mechanics... of [executing] meaningful and rapid indigenization of industrial 
and commercial enterprises within and outside the scope of the indigenization 
scheme’ ,45 

Following the recommendation of the Panel, the Military Government in 
1977 promulgated another Indigenization law which made a major revision and 
extension of the 1972 economic policy.46 The Decree came into effect in 
December 1978. Unlike the 1972 Decree which had only two categories, 
the new one had three schedules. It removed a few economic enterprises, 
for example, departmental stores with an annual turnover of less than N2 
million from Schedule 2 (of the original 1972 Decree) to Schedule 1. Other 
enterprises added to the new Schedule I included wholesale distribution of all 
locally produced and manufactured goods, commercial agents or middlemen, 
and virtually all commercial transportation services.47 In the Schedule 2 
category were added thirty-three new economic activities such as commercial, 
merchant and development banks, insurance companies, manufacture of food, 
basic iron and steel production, and petrochemical industries.48 The new 
Schedule 3 included the capital intensive import substitution industries which 
were exempted in the original 1972 Decree. 

The 1977 Decree also made broad ranging modifications on the equity share 
participation of indigenous Nigerians and associations in the productive and 
commercial sectors. First, in the Schedule 2 enterprises there was to be 60 
per cent Nigerian participation as against 40 per cent in the originallaw. The 
very large capital intensive industries which came under Schedule 3 were 
required mandatorily to allow 40 per cent Nigerian participation.*9 These new 
changes meant that by the 1977 statute, virtually all commercial and industrial 
ventures but for single non-renewable projects were completely indigenized.>° 

As Biersteker aptly observed, the revision and extension of the Nigerian 


45. New Nigeria, (Kaduna), 14 July 1976. 

46. Federal Government of Nigeria, ‘Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree, 1977’, Supplement 
to ee Gazette, 64, No. 2, Part A. (Lagos: Ministry of Information, Printing Division, 1977). 
47. Ibid. 

48. Ibid. 

49. Ibid. See also Africa Research Bulletin, 15 June-14 July 1976, p. 3936; 15 January—14 
February 1977, p. 4168. 

50. For a detailed discussion of the provisions of the 1977 Indigenization Decree, see Biersteker, 
‘Indigenization in Nigeria: renationalization or denationalization?’, pp. 7-8. 
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Enterprises Promotion Decree in 1977 ‘once again reflects the dual sources and 
changing objectives of the military and bureaucratic elites in Nigeria’.5! I shall 
emphasize that it also reflects the consistency and the success of the organized 
pressure groups in the demand for a Nigerian economic system spared from 
an unrestricted foreign ownership, management and control. Put differently, 
the 1977 Decree could be seen as the culmination of the efforts of indigenous 
economic interests that had since the 1950s persistently pressurized the 
Nigerian Government (especially the political, military and bureaucratic 
machine) to indigenize all facets of the economic life of the country. 


Sources of pressure: a closer look 

Some scholars, who have in recent years attempted to provide the raison 
d’être for the adoption of the Nigerian indigenization policy, have emphasized 
among other things the civil war experience which supposedly made the Niger- 
ian policy-makers-to-be suspicious, distrustful and at times resentful of private 
foreign investors. This was, it is argued, because of the inability of the multi- 
national corporations to cooperate sincerely with the nation’s Government dur- 
ing its ‘rainy days’ when their support and understanding were especially 
needed.5? For example, Shell-BP in 1967 made initial payment of oil royalties 
to the Biafran regime, incurring the anger of the Nigerian leaders against it 
and other multinational companies in operation in Nigeria. Others see the new 
awareness of confidence and importance aroused among Nigerians after the 
Civil War as largely responsible for the eventual promulgation of the Indigeni- 
zation Decree of 1972.53 Biersteker argued that the rise of a new class of 
elite who made enormous fortunes from supplying war equipments and arma- 
ments to the two combating sides in the civil war created a new force that 
helped ‘fan the flames of popular nationalism and put pressure on the state 
to Nigerianize the economy after the war’.54 There is also the view that 
Nigerian new oil wealth encouraged the policy makers into believing that the 
country had the means to carry out an effective programme of indigenization. 
Akeredolu-Ale looked at a widerfactor, the secular deterioration of the terms 
of trade and declining returns from primary commodities that in turn caused 
enormous balance of trade problems for Nigeria as the primary source of 
indigenization.*5 
51. Biersteker, “Indigenization in Nigeria’, p. 8. 
52. A host of writers had argued along this lme. Among others, see, Collins, “The Policy of 
Indigenization’, Tom Forest, ‘Notes on the Political Economy of State Intervention in Nigeria’, 
Institute of Development Studies Bulletin, 9, No. 1, (July 1977), p. 43; Omafume F. Onoge, ‘The 
Indigenization Decree and Economic Independence: another case of bourgeois Utopianism’, Niger- 
ia’s Indigenization Policy, Proceedings of the 1974 Symposium Organized by the Nigerian Economic 
es Collins, “The Policy of Indigenization’. 
54. Biersteker, ‘Indigenization in Nigeria’, p. 5. 
55. E. O. Akeredolu-Ale, ‘Private Foreign Investment and the Underdevelopment of Indigenous 
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Although the above factors are very important, they seem to underplay the 
critical role and importance of pressures based on the feeling of nationalism 
that from the outset laid the basis for the indigenization policies. These 
pressures in fact can conveniently be said to have started since the post World 
War II period as part of the nationalists’ agitation not only for the right to self- 
determination but also for an increased role in the economic life of their 
country. 

Since the formation of the major nationalist political parties in Nigeria, the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons (later renamed the National 
Council of Nigerian Citizens-NCNC) in 1944, the Action Group (AG) in 1950, 
and the Northern Peoples Congress (NPC) which started initially as a cultural 
organization in 1949, there had existed a fair number of very influential 
indigenous businessmen in these parties who strongly believed in a Nigerian 
economy controlled by Nigerians and not foreigners. According to the figures 
provided by Richard Sklar, the occupational backgrounds of the leaders of the 
political parties show that 26:8 per cent of the NCNC, 21-2 per cent of the 
Action Group, and 25-7 per cent of the NPC were wealthy businessmen of 
entrepreneural rank.56 These business elites were very helpful in providing 
the much needed funds for party organization and nationalist newspapers that 
were important for the struggle designed to gain political power from the 
British colonial Government. There is no doubt that because of their financial 
power the business elites had tremendous influence on the programmes of 
action of their respective political parties. As was expected, they ‘sanctioned 
the ltberal use of public funds to promote indigenous private enterprise’ .57 

At the outset the interest of the indigenous businessmen centred on com- 
mercial activities. In this sector, they sought to improve their positions by 
becoming the sole agents of foreign manufacturers. Some of the non-business 
groups in the nationalist political parties (such as professionals, educators, 
public servants, and other similar categories), especially many of them who 
came from seemingly humble backgrounds, soon imbibed the ideas of economic 
liberation. This latter group of privileged Nigerians saw in greater indigen- 
ous economic participation vast opportunities for upward social mobility. At 
the attainment of self-government status in the late 1950s, the nationalist 
leaders (what Robert Michels might have described as the ‘amalgam’ or ‘inter- 
mixture’ of elites)5* could hardly resist the temptation of manipulating the state 
apparatus to further their economic interests through Nigerianization. 

Thus the formation of nationalist political parties in the 1940s and their 


56. Sklar, Nigerian Political Parties, pp. 480-494. See also Robert Melson and Howard Wolpe, 
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pioneer activities up to the late 1950s marked the beginning of a new era in 
which articulated pressures were exerted on successive governments notably 
by the business elite, for far reaching programmes of Nigerianization or 
indigenization. This was directed not only toward the retail and distributive 
trade, but also toward the industrial sector and other important economic 
activities of the country. In this regard, the indigenous businessmen and their 
backers in the political parties have relentlessly criticized foreign monopolies 
in commercial, banking, shipping, industrial and mining activities. 

In the last two decades, there seems to have emerged two major coalitions 
among the business elites, with each group emphasizing and bringing pressures 
to bear on the policy makers to adopt policies favourable to their specific 
economic interests. This exemplifies the type of conflict or competition that 
typically exists between the Nigerian business elites. The first group is the 
long established middlemen, licensed agents, or commissioned agents whose 
main economic interests or activities are based on ‘importing, distribution 
and transport, wholesale, retail and petty trading’.5? Put differently, it is a 
coalition that depends entirely on the low-risk and fast profit-making import- 
export venture, with little or no actual domestic productive imput. Members 
of this import-export economic relationship act as indigenous pressure groups 
whose main function or responsibility is to get the government and top bureau- 
crats to enunciate policies that will continue to enhance commerce in the coun- 
try. To this group, indigenization should be directed toward increasing their 
level of participation, control or ownership in the import-export economy. In 
other words, the protection of their role as sole distributors of imported and 
locally produced. goods. 

The second group (which dominates organizations such as the Manufacturers 
Association) is the coalition of indigenous businessmen with interest in the 
industrial sector. Most of those whom I interviewed believe that the industrial 
sector has remained from a general standpoint unattractive to Nigerians 
because it is a high-risk venture in which investment usually requires a longer 
period before profits start to accrue to the investor. In addition, industrial 
' businesses in general demand more skilled entrepreneurial and managerial 
ability, capital and technical Know-how. For these reasons, it is generally 
believed in the country that the group of Nigerian businessmen interested in 
undertaking investment in the industrial sphere are in the minority when 
compared to the ever increasing number of those who are engaged in the 
import-export economy and government contract jobs.6° Nonetheless, as a 
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result of some recent economic changes the business interests in industry have © 
grown in numbers and importance. These changes came about because of the 
existence of a wealthy and more successful class of Nigerians who accumulated 
enormous amounts of money through activities such as the supply of war 
equipment to the combating sides of the Nigerian-Biafra war (1967-70), 
government contracts, oil business and commerce. There are some other 
wealthy Nigerians who pointed out in my interviews with them that they 
initially moved onto the manufacturing business in partnership with some 
Lebanese, Indians and/or other private foreign investors but later thought 
they could go it alone without their foreign partners.61 The early phase of 
indigenization also produced some leading Nigerian industrialists in the small 
and medium scale import substitution industries who were desirous to move 
into higher planes in the manufacturing sphere. In all, the acquisition of vast 
resources by this small but growing class of rich Nigerians led them to 
believe that they could undertake more meaningful responsibilities in the 
economy. In part this new class of Nigerians dreaded foreign business 
competition. For them, a further programme of indigenization of industries 
was a highly welcomed opportunity. 

Although the adequacy of the coalition of indigenous businessmen with 
interests in industry in handling sophisticated manufacturing ventures may be 
in question, what is not in question is their existence, their new importance, 
and the strength of their pressures on the government for continued import 
substitution and indigenization policies. And of course, their success in 
recruiting a sizeable number of an equally interested group of top bureaucrats 
and political executives (such as military rulers, civil commissioners, €x- 
politicians and other professionals) into their fold has strengthened their hand. 

My interviews emphasized the conflict of interests among the coalitions of 
the local bourgeoisie, which can again be seen from the intense struggle or 
competition to gain access to the decision making structures of the state. What 
took place was a struggle to determine which of the pressure groups (that 
which represented the interests of trade and commerce or that which acted for 
the industrial sector) was first to ‘catch the ear’ of the top military men and 
bureaucrats who in the years 1966-79 became exclusively responsible for the 
initiation and execution of policies in the state. But the conflicts generated 
by the differing interests in the economy and their intense competition to 
influence both the political executives and the top civil servants seemed to 
resolve themselves, because the military/bureaucratic machine was no excep- 
tion to the widespread and ‘popular’ nationalistic bid by the few highly placed 
and privileged elites to achieve an economic niche for themselves through an 
across-the-board indigenization of the country’s commerce and industry. 

This resolution of the conflicting interests of the Nigerian businessmen is 
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what O. Aboyade rightly referred to as a ‘classic case’ of the state ‘resolving 
conflicting interests and moderating opposing pressures’.62 Of course, the top 
military and civil officials of the state had personal interests in the economic 
sector. For a good number of them, their privileged access to information and 
credit and their personal interests to acquire share in indigenized enterprises 
made them a ready and willing source of support for the pressures from the 
organized indigenous businessmen. As Thomas Biersteker again observed, 
‘there is no evidence of either internal bureaucratic opposition to the [Indigeni- 
zation] decree or a tendency to trade-off compliance with indigenization for 
other (‘more important’) concessions from transnational corporations’.% 
As a top bureaucrat in the federal service put the situation: 


The conflicts between the coalitions of business interests were inevitably 
reconciled by the fact that some corrupt ‘persons [1.e., some political execu- 
tives, top civil servants and the indigenous business groups] all had every- 
thing to gain in the indigenization of both commerce and industry. 
Furthermore... there was an enormous personal interest by some public 
officials to go along with any form of programme that was in support of econ- 
omic nationalism regardless of its consequences on the nation’s economy.®5 


A research official of the Nigerian Institute for Social and Economic 
Research (NISER) talking on the same issue said that: 


...the conflicting economic interests of the indigenous businessmen in 
commerce and industry, the political executives and the top bureaucrats were 
all settled on the altar of protecting their self-interests rationalized on the 
idea of creating a self-sufficient and less dependent economy.® 


It was therefore not surprising that representatives of the private sector (that 
is, the Chambers of Commerce and Industry and the Manufacturers Association 
of Nigeria), soon after the first indigenization decree of 1972 were allowed by 
the political leaders to participate in some of the economic policy making 
structures of government. For example, Chief Henry Fajemironkun, an 
influential former President of the Lagos Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
and who was reputed for his ability to obtain most of the private sector’s 
demands from the government, had the following to say in relation to his 
organization’s new influence and role in some of the economic policy making 
organs of the state: 
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.. the Government is happily becoming more and more responsive to the 
constructive suggestions which the organized private sector of the economy 
is privileged to make from time to time. For the first time, the sector has 
been deliberately and meaningfully involved with the development planning 
process and the indications are that it will be even more closely associated 
with the implementation process.*? 


The above assertion by the spokesman of the Lagos Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, which is probably the most influential organized pressure group 
in the country, provides strong evidence of extra-governmental influence in the 
Nigerian indigenization policy. There is no doubt that the ‘constructive 
suggestions’ that Chief Fajemironkun spoke about were for the indigenization 
of the economy, a demand which had for a long time preoccupied the business 
group. 

If the influence of the private sector in bringing about the indigenization 
programmes was in doubt, that doubt seems to have been put to rest by another 
view expressed by the Chairman of the ‘Indigenous Business Group’, Chief 
Dotun Okubanjo, who referred to the 1970s and the promulgation of the 
Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decrees of 1972 and 1977 as marking in his 
words their ‘finest hour’. Among other things, Okubanjo acknowledged that 
the indigenous business group has been in the vanguard of the effort to achieve 
for the indigenous entrepreneurs a prominent place and role in the economic 
life of the nation.68 He further called on his group to ‘rededicate itself to the 
new struggles of the eighties when we shall be expected to show positive results 
for the gain we made in [the last] decade’.° 

The influence of the business elite, especially during the military govern- 
ments of 1966 to 1979, in bringing about the policy of indigenization has also 
been stressed by many informed individuals who had either closely observed 
or studied the Nigerian economy. For example, Alhaji Aminu Dantata, a 
Kano State civil commissioner for Trade and Industry under the military 
government, has said: ‘by promulgating the decree, the Federal Government 
has done what businessmen themselves wanted so badly for several years 
past’.70 P. C. Asiodu, a former permanent secretary who is also well 
acquainted with the inner working of the Nigerian Government, maintained 
that ‘the current indigenizaton measures... have been adopted in response to 
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well-articulated demands over time by Nigerian businessmen’.?7! Omafume 
Onoge avers that the indigenous organized business group ‘pressurized the 
state in the name of their economic operation against foreigners during post- 
war reconstruction. And it won. The present indigenization decree is a 
testimony to its triumph’.?2_ As if to buttress the above analysis, Akeredolu- 
Ale suggests that ‘the state has been used to secure more and more conces- 
sions from foreign monopoly capital for the privileged few—the bourgeois 
indigenous political elite and top bureaucrats to whom power passed at 
independence, plus a small number of well connected Nigerian businessmen 
who actively collaborated with the political class’.73 

These views clearly show that the prime movers and major beneficiaries of 
the Nigerian indigenization policies are the indigenous Nigerian businessmen. 
For the achievement of their objective, they were backed and aided by an 
equally interested political class (military rulers and their civil commissioners) 
and the powerful bureaucratic elites who availed themselves of the opportunity 
to amass personal wealth through the acquisition of shares and purchase of 
property in the affected foreign enterprises. l 


Perception and reality of indigenization 

There is, however, a different perception by some of the Nigerian elites 
based on their ethnic background and loyalty as to the pressures that were 
critical in bringing about the indigenization decrees. In the course of my 
interviews, some of the indigenous businessmen, mainly from the Ibo areas 
of the country, argued that the indigenization policy was a calculated and 
exclusionary measure adopted by the country’s policy makers when the Ibo, 
and the Ibo businessmen in particular, had just emerged from a devastating 
civil war which left them economically incapacitated and disadvantaged. For 
this reason they considered themselves unable to generate enough funds to 
participate in the indigenization process in any meaningful way. They alleged 
that the Yoruba and some Northern Hausa/Fulani businessmen and bureau- 
crats represented in the federal and state governments pressured a willing and 
corrupt military government which in turn collaborated with them in an 
‘unholy economic war’ against the Ibo businessmen whom they feared as being 
aggressively enterprising, highly mobile, and very responsive to business 
opportunities.74 Some of the Ibo businessmen interviewed specifically 
71. P. C. Asiodu, ‘Closing Remarks’, Proceedings of the 1974 Symposium organized by the 
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referred to the unusual speed by which both the Gowon and Muhammed/ 
Obasanjo regimes responded in 1972 and 1977 to pressures for indigenization. 
This gave greater steam to the allegation of the businessmen from the war 
affected areas that there was an internal conspiracy intentionally to exclude 
them from playing an active role in the process of taking over from foreign 
nationals the ‘commanding heights’ of the Nigerian economy. 

One of my respondents had this to say, which is representative of the 
viewpoints of a fair number of the Ibo group: 


Undisputedly, there has been a strong nationalistic pressure spearheaded by 
the [Nigerian] business elites for indigenization of the economy which before 
and after independence was monopolized and controlled by foreign private 
investors. But there is no gainsaying the fact that at the time the [indigeni- 
zation] degree was promulgated, it was a rushed affair by the predominantly 
Yoruba bureaucracy and their ‘big brothers’ in the private sector plus a 
handful of Northern elites to dominate the economic life of the country to 
the exclusion of the dreaded business talents—the Ibos.?5 


Another respondent, an influential Ibo produce merchant, remarked: 


Does anybody need to be told that between 1967 and 1970 and many years 
after the war we businessmen in this part of the country and our people 
in government were nowhere to be found in Lagos? ...the war ended, we 
were busy putting our ‘pieces’ together and absorbing blames for fighting 
a war of survival, but the Yoruba man was busy buying companies, all in 
the name of indigenization.’6 


Reacting to my question on whether they did not read the Nigerian daily 
papers and other publications announcing shares that were made available to 
the public following the 1972 Indigenization Decree, another Ibo businessman, 
who also chose to remain anonymous, complained that: 


At the end of the war, I had no money, no property, no collateral or the 
necessary contacts to obtain loans from the banks. Even if I had the money 
or was able to bribe my way through to raise it, I virtually knew nobody 
in Lagos after more than 3 years of absence to help me purchase the so-called 
shares that were supposed to have been made available to the public. So 
you see what I mean??? 


These respondents, and other interviewees in the Ibo areas of the country, did 
not refute the existence of strong nationalistic pressure that existed since the 
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1950s; they argued strongly that most of the shares and companies that were 
up for sale were monopolized by non-Ibo business elites and associations. 
When asked about the most significant ethnic groups that lobbied for the 
indigenization decree, some non-Ibo informed opinions seem to agree that 
the Yoruba and Northern elites exerted the most pressure, especially during 
the critical years (1968-71) when final decisions on the decree were reached. 
For example, an influential Yoruba politician maintained that ‘Yoruba and 
Northern capitalists lobbied for NEPD (Nigerian Enterprises Promotion 
Decree)’.78 A top Hausa politician also stressed the ‘emergence of a 
‘Yoruba bourgeoisie which, because of the oil boom, gained the resources and 
drive to push for NEPD’.79 
When attention is turned to the ethnic groups that monopolized the indige- 
nized business, a study by Paul Collins seems to confirm some of the allegations 
made by the Ibo business groups I interviewed. His work shows that in the 
Lagos-and Greater Lagos area (where over half of the indigenized and indige- 
nizable enterprises are located) and Kano (another important commercial and 
industrial center), the largest shares were purchased by the Yoruba and Hausa 
business elites such as the Bakeres, Dantatas, Edus, Fajemironkuns, Hamzas, 
Johnsons, Odutolas, Rabias, and the Wadas, just to mention a few.8° The 
most prominent conglomerates that bought the largest shares and in some cases 
entire companies included the Sirma General Supplies Limited, Ibru Organiza- 
tion, Odutola Nigerian Industries, and the Sanusi Brothers (Nigeria) Limited, 
to mention but a few.8! These are also non-Ibo groups. It is, however, 
suggested that since many of the indigenized enterprises are located especially 
in Lagos and the Kano areas of the country, it is natural because of that prox- 
imity for the Yoruba and Hausa business elites to have purchased the largest 
shares. There is also the suggestion that the Nigeria-Biafra war damaged most 
of the few indigenizable enterprises in the then Eastern Nigeria (i.e., the former 
Biafran area), therefore creating a situation where there was less to indige- 
nize in that Ibo dominated part of the country. Here again, some of the Ibo 
businessmen interviewed argued that the economic history of the country 
showed that they possessed the business drive and were mobile enough to ben- 
efit from the indigenized enterprises anywhere in Nigeria ‘if the timing was 
right’.82 Many of them did not therefore regard as serious the suggestion that 
they were unable to participate adequately in the indigenization bid because “ 
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of some disadvantage flowing from their geographical location. In this regard 
one of the Ibo business elite posed the following unanswered question: 


...in terms of proximity, are we [the Ibo businessmen] not nearer to Lagos 
than the Hausa/Fulani business elites from the North or some other non- 
Yoruba elements [of the country]?83 


There is also another perception; this observes that the Ibos, or other 
Nigerians who were unable to acquire shares in the first phase of indigenization, 
had another opportunity in 1977 to make good their losses. This view may 
not be entirely correct. Given the existence of widespread ‘fronting’ (one of 
the strategies used by some of the foreign investors to circumvent the decree),84 
the 1977 Indigenization Law may have offered fewer than expected new 
opportunities for indigenous Nigerian newcomers. It is also probable, as 
some of the interviewees stressed, that the same privileged Nigerians who had 
established some ‘rapport’ with the commercial bank managers and foreign 
investors after 1972 and had consequently gained their confidence may have 
been in a more privileged position to take advantage of those opportunities that 
were presented by the new 1977 Law. 

It must be pointed out, however, that stressing the above perceptions with 
regard to the alleged exclusion of the Ibo business elite in the indigenization 
programme has its shortcomings. In the best of all possible worlds, one 
needs empirical data on all major shares and companies purchased by Nigerians 
in order to reach an empirical and testable conclusion that certain ethnic 
groups were in actual fact disadvantaged in the indigenization of the Nigerian 
economy. But such detailed information may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtain since some of the shares were sold in camera or by secret deals. 


Assessment of the indigemization policy: what has it achieved? 

In absolute terms, the indigenization of the Nigerian economy has given rise 
to an unprecedented growth in the number of indigenous entrepreneurs. The 
growth in numbers has, however, not resulted in many Nigerians acquiring a 
meaningful role in the control and management of the ‘commanding heights’ 
of the economy. Although a small group of indigenous businessmen has 
established a fair number of small and medium scale industries and has also 
acquired considerable equity shares in the mercantile and industrial sectors, on 
the whole the indigenization programme leaves much to be desired. According 
to G. Nwankwo, the decree has merely succeeded in ‘redistributing wealth 
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between expatriates and Nigerians; it surely has created more inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth among Nigerians’.85 

Most indications in Nigeria are that many Nigerian businessmen lack the 
capital, skilled managerial and technical knowledge in some areas of manufac- 
turing to replace effectively and meaningfully the foreigners in the industries 
reserved for them by law. This is made worse by the fact that most Nigerian 
entrepreneurs are generally unwilling to undertake business risks or long-term 
economic ventures that do not yield immediate rewards. In this respect, many 
indigenous businessmen are usually interested in the more profitable commer- 
cial ventures than in actual productive and manufacturing activities. They 
thus prefer the most lucrative role of sole dealers, commissioned agents, 
licensed importers and exporters, or ‘shadow owners’ of business enterprises 
rather than engaging themselves in the more risky manufacturing sphere. For 
example, because of the long period it takes for investments in the manufactur- 
ing sector to mature and start yielding profits, there has been a significant 
underinvestment and lack of effective development in certain domestic indus- 
tries such as garment and jewellery manufacturing; rice milling; clock repair- 
ing; production of metal containers and fertilizer; and sugar processing, to 
mention but a few.8¢ In other words, these industries are considered by many 
Nigerian entrepreneurs as either unattractive or unprofitable to warrant their 
investment in them.8? Consequently, the scarcity of those commodities in the 
domestic market has given rise to widespread smuggling by Nigerian nationals 
in order to satisfy local demands. 

As a result, the government has been forced to make certain changes in the 
1977 Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree in order to re-encourage more 
foreign investment and participation in the industrial sector. According to a 
recent government statement issued by the Federal Minister of Industries, 
Malam Adamu Ciroma, a total of ten enterprises which were originally exclus- 
ively reserved for Nigerians or in which Nigerians were expected to have a 
higher ratio of the shares under the 1977 Act have been reclassified to permit 
more foreign participation.88 ‘The new classifications are as follows: first, the 
manufacture of garments, jewellery and related articles, rice milling and watch 
repair industries, have been transferred from Schedule 1 to 2.89 In these 
industries, which were originally reserved exclusively for Nigerian entrepre- 
neurs, foreign investors are now allowed 40 per cent of the shares. Second, 
the production of metal containers, fertilizer and cement, sugar planting and 
processing, tree crops, grains and other cash crops have been reclassified from 
Schedule 2 to 3 (ie., foreigners are now permitted to hold 60 per cent of the 
85. G. O. Nwankwo, “The Success and Failure of a National Development Plan’, Sunday Times, 
(Lagos), 15 December 1974. 
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shares as against 40 per cent under the previous 1977 classification).°° This 
means that foreigners under the 1981 law are allowed a greater degree of par- 
ticipation than existed in the original 1972 Act and seems to provide evidence 
of the failure of the indigenous businessmen to meet the challenge in some of 
the industrial ventures from which foreigners were excluded. 

It is only in the tin smelting and processing industry that foreign participation 
has been reduced from 60 per cent to 40 per cent of the shares by the new 
1981 indigenization law.°! This is probably because there has been substantial 
government and indigenous investment in the tin industry since the indigeniza- 
tion decree. 

In all, indigenization failed to meet its primary objective. which was to turn 
over the stipulated foreign ownership, management and control of some indus- 
tries to local Nigerians. This is largely because many of the foreign firms had 
devised various subtle strategies to circumvent the indigenization decree and 
by so doing continue their enterprises. These strategies range from ‘benignly 
legal strategies to blatantly illegal ones’,°? such as ‘fronting, bribing and other 
ingenious practices used to frustrate the decree’.93 Even in those industries 
that could be said to have complied with the indigenization law, not much suc- 
cess was achieved in promoting the development of indigenous entrepreneurial 
and managerial skills, at least in the short-run. 

Many Nigerians who acquired shares in the indigenized companies have 
often been content with dividends paid to them by the foreign managers and 
in keeping their bonds as treasures probably to be passed down to their heirs 
without effective participation in the decision making and management of the 
companies in which they own shares. As the Nigerian Business Times aptly 
put it, ‘Nigerians bought their shares and sat back to wait for the expatriate 
managers to make the profit for them’.°* This clearly reinforces the fact that 
at best the indigenization policy merely succeeded in increasing the number 
of Nigerians that own shares in foreign industries located in the country without 
the enterprizing zeal or the managerial or technical know-how to take on higher 
responsibility in the actual running of the economic sector. 

Thus, the indigenization policy in Nigeria became an instrument for a few 
privileged Nigerians (indigenous businessmen, the top military rulers and 
bureaucrats, and other professionals) to amass considerable wealth for them- 
selves through their control and manipulation of state powers. In this regard, 
the top civil servants as ‘gatekeepers’ of the policy organ and the highly influen- 
tial indigenous businessmen seem to be the most significant beneficiaries in the 
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indigenization programme. For example, some of the top bureaucrats and 
military men who through fraudulent means benefited from the indigenization 
decree have either resigned on their own to join the business sector on a full 
time basis or have been forced out because of their conflicts of interest.% 

In conclusion, the Nigerian Enterprises Promotion Decree represents an 
economic programme embarked upon and disguised under a ‘popular’ demand 
for economic nationalism. It is in this regard a product of an alliance of 
influential indigenous businessmen, military and bureaucratic elites and a few 
other professional groups who had seen in an indigenized economy enormous 
opportunities for satisfying their personal economic interests to the exclusion 
of the vast majority of the Nigerian population. This personal economic 
interest of the small group of privileged Nigerian elites and the subsequent 
powerful political and nationalistic pressure exerted on the government may 
have led to a rushed across-the-board indigenization before an adequate 
development of the necessary managerial and technical skills in the private and 
public sectors had taken place; a programme advanced under these conditions 
is likely to have adverse consequences on the nation’s industrialization and 
development programmes. 
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VIOLET BOURDILLON: COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR’S WIFE 


R. D. PEARCE 


“THE GOOD AND, alas, the harm that can be done by the wives of men working in 
the colonies is too little realized’.!. This statement, originally made in 1944, 
remains relevant today, for historians have failed to devote sufficient attention to 
the role of women of all categories in the Empire. The work that has been done 
points uniformly to the negative side. We are told that women, especially in 
India, had more time on their hands than was good for them*—r, in the phrase 
of the wry Malcolm Muggeridge, the Memsahibs ‘grew pale and randy and il-at- 
ease with nothing to do under the tropical sun’.3 From literature we have the 
unappetizing example of Celia Rudbeck with her neurotic and patronizing 
attitude to ‘Mr Wog’, in Joyce Cary’s Mister Johnson. From the hierarchy of 
the Colonial Office and the Colonial Service we learn that ‘a woman could not be 
expected to perform the ordinary duties [of the Colonial Administrative Service] 
effectively’, while a Salary Commission reported in 1948 ‘that in East Africa 
women are less capable than men of standing up to sustained pressure of work’ 
and therefore should be paid less money.5 

The useful selection of interviews presented by Charles Allen provides 
evidence to support this disparaging view of women in the Empire. In India 
‘perfectly reasonable, decent English girls’ were transformed into ‘the most 
awful old harridans’,6 while the wife of an officer in Africa recalled that after 
six months life in colonial Africa began to pall and that for the next ten and a half 
years she was simply waiting for her husband to retire. ‘And I think that most 
wives were like I was’.?7 But part of the value of Allen’s books lies in the 
presentation of the reasons for such attitudes and of the exceptions to 
them. The present article aims to concentrate on one such exception, Violet 
Bourdillon, a woman described in 1935 as ‘the perfect Governor’s wife’8 and who 
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contradicts completely the stereotyped conception of British women in the 
colonies. i 

She was born on 7 May 1886, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Billinghurst of Lynch in Sussex. Around the turn of the century she met 
Bernard Henry Bourdillon, whose family also lived in rural Sussex, though his 
father, another clergyman, had died when he was very young. On 28 
September 1905, during Bernard’s third year at Oxford, the young couple 
became engaged; and soon Bernard noted in his diary that Violet was becoming 
more and more indispensable to him every day.? He also wrote, in September 
1906, that she was ‘a splendid person to take out anywhere, because she talks so 
well and is so very adaptable that she gets on with everybody’.!° They were 
married in 1909 and soon their partnership in the Empire took them to places and 
situations as far removed as possible from the middle-class respectability of 
Sussex, but Violet’s adaptability stood the test. They went to India and then 
Iraq, from there to Ceylon, and finally to Uganda and Nigeria. All of these 
countries were home to the Bourdillons, and they took with them all that was 
best in the English middle-class tradition, including courtesy and high standards 
of civilized behaviour: Lady Bourdillon always insisted on good manners—not on 
any precise form but on their essence, which is consideration for others. She 
also realized that there was much to be gained from other cultures. Entering 
with an enthusiasm that was all the more engaging for being totally natural into 
the life of every country she visited, she found that differences in culture and 
outlook were not unbridgeable. Though a committed Christian herself, she had 
the breadth of vision to become passionately interested in Hinduism in India, 
Islam in Iraq, and Buddhism in Ceylon. She was also fascinated by local 
customs and traditions and languages, becoming fluent in Hindustani and 
Arabic. The most nonsensical of all notions, she asserted, is Kipling’s idea 
that East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet.!! 

In particular Violet Bourdillon took a constructive interest in the welfare of 
women and children in every colony to which her husband was posted. In Iraq 
she ran a clinic for local Arab children and has been called one of the pioneers of 
infant welfare work in that country.!2. In Ceylon she became President of the 
Social Service League, an organization which ran a children’s clinic, distributed 
free milk, and helped alleviate the sufferings of the sick and infirm. This 
League, thanks to its devoted band of supporters, was able to manage seven 
schools costing approximately Rs.7,000 and to distribute free milk worth 
Rs.5,281. ‘One of the most gratifying features of the League,’ wrote the Times 
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of Ceylon, ‘is that it does not dispense showcase charity but works 
unostentatiously to do the utmost good with its meagre resources.... The 
League in fact is an object lesson on how much can be achieved by devoted 
personal service on a small expenditure’.!4 She was also an active member of 
the Children’s Welfare League, vice-president of the Colombo Ladies’ League, 
a chairman of the Cottage Industries’ Society, and an active supporter of the 
YWCA.'5 In Uganda too she took a keen interest in women’s work, in 
hospitals, and indeed in every sphere of social work!*—though it was to her great 
dismay when, wanting to explore Ugandan history, she asked to see something 
old and was shown a fort built by Lugard.1” 

There was nothing artificial or stand-offish about Violet Bourdillon, perhaps 
because she always felt secure, always at home. Never, she insisted, had she 
felt afraid anywhere in the Empire, not because of any bravery on her part but 
simply because there was never anything to be afraid of. Once on safari in 
Uganda she wandered off from camp and lost her way in the bush, eventually 
being confronted by a formidable warrior naked but for a glass tube through his 
nose. She described him as the most perfect gentleman she had ever met, and 
he escorted her back to camp with the utmost civility and kindness.!8 It was this 
openness, this innocence, which led to a life enjoyable to her and giving a 
corresponding degree of enjoyment to others. 

In November 1935 the Bourdillons arrived in Lagos, the capital of colonial 
Nigeria, to the traditional pomp and ceremony that greeted a new Governor and 
his wife. The Guard of Honour was decked in immaculate finery, the 
Regimental Band of Nigeria struck up the National Anthem, and then a slow 
salute was fired from guns that had been brought all the way from Zaria. The 
tall figure of Sir Bernard Bourdillon appeared, elegant in blue uniform and 
plumes, with Violet in a grey dress and a huge black picture hat, and there was an 
imposing array of guests to be presented to the Governor in strict order of 
precedence. Amid the pageantry, a local reporter picked out the ‘spontaneous 
graciousness’ of Lady Bourdillon,}9 and the woman in question, recalling the 
event 45 years later, remembered that as the gubernatorial car drove slowly in 
the official procession to Government House a ragged young urchin put his head 
through the open window and gave the Bourdillons his personal welcome— 
‘Hello Guvt 20 

It was not long before Violet charmed both British and African in Nigeria. In 
February 1936 she and her husband visited Zaria in the Northern Provinces. 
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One of the Assistant District Officers whom they met noted in his 
diary that Lady Bourdillon 


turned out to be a most charming lady, as fond of enjoying native markets and 
cities and friendships and bargaining—and not trying to convince yourself all 
your tour that you're still in England—as I am, and by the time we had reached 
the city we were babbling wildly, each only waiting for the other to draw 
breath to interrupt with a “Yes, I know and...’’! 


It was a similar story with the Nigerian chiefs. The Emir of Kano showed the 
Bourdillons his bathroom and royal bath salts and even insisted that Violet should 
jump up and down on his new beds to test the springs—she did not have 
to be asked twice. She talked to the Emir of Zaria until he ‘hugged himself 
and rocked on the edge of his chair with delight’ and allowed her to visit 
the wives in his harem. From the Oni of Ife she received a great accolade: 
having first been blindfolded, she was taken by the Oni deep into the forest and 
shown his esoteric tribal fetish. She was the first white person ever to be 
given the privilege of seeing it.?? 

In Lagos she had at first felt isolated, meeting only the ‘important’ and 
respectable visitors to Government House; but soon she enlisted the help of the 
Colonial Chaplain, Mr Wright, and he helped her to meet a greater variety of 
people. The chaplain considered her ‘a really nice intelligent woman’.23 In 
fact the social life of Government House was soon transformed, as a local 
newspaper made clear: ‘During her eleven months’ stay among us, Lady 
Bourdillon has left a distinctive mark of her boundless energy as a society leader 
and organiser, and her infectious courteousness and good naturedness to 
all... have endeared her to a large circle of admirers’.?4 

On tour in Niger Province in January 1939, when the Governor was running 
a high temperature and had to retire to bed, it was Lady Bourdillon who filled in 
as understudy and carried out the tour of inspection, meeting the Emir of 
Kontagora, visiting the women’s quarters, talking in Arabic with the Alkali, and 
then moving on to the Elementary school where, shocked that many of the boys 
were so ‘woefully thin’, she stressed the importance of good nourishment to 
growing children.25 But, she recalled, her official involvement in Nigeria had 
really been negligible: her husband was the one who did all the work, while she 
had been free simply to enjoy herself. Yet her influence was undoubtedly more 
profound than she realised. Sir Bernard Bourdillon was greatly influenced by 
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his wife’s enthusiasm and lack of inhibition, and she tempered what might have 
become an aloof strain in his personality. After the tour of the Northern 
Provinces in 1936 Bourdillon urged British officers to be more open and friendly 
in their relations with the chiefs, drawing particular attention to the good which 
British women could do by giving vent to the natural friendliness many of them 
felt.26 Later he was to pay tribute to his wife’s ‘human sympathy and quite 
exceptional lack of all sense of class or colour’, adding that her attitude had 
influenced his policy towards a whole range of problems.27. There can be no 
doubt that by presiding as hostess at Government House Violet Bourdillon 
exercised an influence that affected the whole of colonial life in Nigeria and that 
was no less significant for being intangible. Her hospitality was always of the 
highest possible order, and she created an environment of friendliness, warmth, 
and goodwill. One guest commented favourably on the ‘perfectly country 
house atmosphere’ of the Bourdillon establishment and commended Violet’s 
‘intense jote de vivre’ and her ‘fixed determination to make others get the best out 
of life’.28 She arranged that every new British officer arriving in Nigeria should 
have a meal at Government House, and stay the night if he wanted to, before 
proceeding to his station. She tempered the elaborate formality of official 
protocol and, during the Second World War when a host of visitors, officials, and 
dignitaries became stranded in Lagos, was soon running what she described to 
her husband as ‘the best hotel in Africa’. The Governor’s residence had been 
built in 1894 and had only four spare bedrooms,?9 but Lady Bourdillon coped 
with efficiency and good humour and was never at a loss in an emergency. 
When a ship was sunk outside Lagos harbour, several of the crew being killed, 
she invited all the survivors to dinner: they were served, in two sittings, thick 
soup and steak and kidney pie.3° 

As a hostess Violet Bourdillon had one simple rule—to devote most care to the 
guest who seemed shy or ill at ease. She attempted to console Prince Louis 
Mountbatten, whose ship the Kelly had been destroyed off Crete; but it was 
Charles de Gaulle who provided her with one of the stiffest challenges. After 
the fall of France to the Nazis in June 1940 and the collaboration of the Vichy 
Government, de Gaulle and the Free French forces looked to the African 
colonies for resistance; and with the Government of Nigeria spearheading a 
movement for the ralliement of French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons, de 
Gaulle was a frequent visitor to Lagos. An official dinner was given in honour 
of the General, and Lady Bourdillon arranged for the new Free French 
Tricolour with the Cross of Lorraine to be hung at one end of the dining room;?! 
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but de Gaulle seemed perpetually gloomy and would make no attempt to speak 
English. At first he insisted that he should go into dinner at Government House 
before the Governor, and it took some time to persuade him that he was out- 
ranked by the King’s representative.32, Lady Bourdillon soon brushed up the 
French she had learned as a girl and began to draw him out. She asked him the 
two things he wanted most in the world and was given an instantaneous reply: to 
see France victorious and to die on that day of victory.33 He confessed his fears 
to her—above all, his anxiety that people were looking upon him as a new Joan of 
Arc and that he would disappoint their expectations. Violet insisted that he 
accompany her to the races and got him to put on bets for her, and something of 
her mischievous enthusiasm surely rubbed off on de Gaulle when one day he was 
overheard giving a passable imitation of Winston Churchill’s voice.34 Strict 
catholic though he was, General de Gaulle became godfather to Sally, the first 
grandchild of the protestant Bourdillons, and when he paid a state visit to 
Britain in 1960 Lady Bourdillon was his honoured guest. 

The list of people who stayed with the Bourdillons in Lagos during the war is 
formidable: it includes King Peter of Yugoslavia (complete with bodyguard), 
Princess Olga of Yugoslavia, Prince Peter of Greece, King George of Greece, 
the Prime Minister of Australia, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, Lord 
Swinton, Lord Moyne, Captain James Roosevelt, Sir Stafford Cripps, numerous 
Admirals, Colonels and Air Vice-Marshalls, assorted Maharajas, and Lord 
Hailey (who perceptively observed that what were duties to others were a real 
pleasure to Lady Bourdillon).33 The guests were all treated in a friendly, 
polite, and informal manner: King Peter was thoroughly amused when he was 
shown, against the rules, a despatch from the Secretary of State on the subject of 
Formal Procedure with Royalty.3¢ But the consideration and the concern were 
not confined to VIPs. Encouragement was given to the lowliest of British 
officers and their wives.3? Members of the Governor’s staff were treated with 
warmth and affection, while the Africans who worked in the compound of 
Government House, which formed a small village, were all part of the extended 
family of Sir Bernard and Lady Bourdillon. 

So great was her attachment to her servants that it was an emotional wrench 
for Violet Bourdillon to leave one colony for another. Iraq was left with most 
reluctance in July 1929 and it was also distressing to depart from Uganda in 1935, 
the strain being felt too by those whom they left behind. At Entebbe airport on 
16 August, as a 17-gun salute signalled the departure of the Bourdillons, the 
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head chauffeur from Government House, Juma, burst into tears.38 From 
Nigeria Lady Bourdillon recalled most vividly not a politician or famous 
statesman but her gardener, Mr J. Ajayi (‘Jai’). Once he came to see her 
because his father needed a new roof for his house, and she agreed to pay for 
it. Then he also asked for money to pay for his son’s school books. When she 
said that she would buy either the roof or the books but could not afford both, Jai 
replied that the little animals all huddle together under the shelter of the big 
elephant.2® It was a remark she treasured and a role she did her best to 
fulfil. Occasionally the Governor’s Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp would 
try to reduce costs at Government House, cutting down waste and inefficiency, 
but ‘Lady’, as she was known to the staff, would not agree to anything that might 
harm the welfare of the Africans. ‘No. We have so much and they have so 
little’.4¢0 The successor to the Bourdillons at Government House sacked several 
of the ‘inefficient, lazy and untidy’ servants and forced those to leave the com- 
pound who had no right to live there,4! whereas the more indulgent Lady 
Bourdillon had dismissed only one, a cook. For years he had been collecting 
hair and nail-pairings to make ‘affability potions’, administered with the soup, 
whose purpose was ‘to make my master look on me with the eye of 
favour’.42 The generosity of the Bourdillons meant that scarcely a day passed in 
Nigeria without some small child writing to them to ask for money for school 
books or fees, and one boy, signing himself ‘William Bourdillon, Esquire’, said it 
was his ambition to become their son.*3 

Nor was entertaining reserved for the elite. Violet organized garden-parties 
and tea-parties for all and sundry. In December 1940 it was the turn of the 
nurses, men and women, but all black, from the local hospital, and about thirty 
turned up for tea, followed by a game of musical chairs and, finally, ice-cream 
sodas.44 A great deal of sheer hard work was involved in the organization of 
such events and the British in Africa, in contrast to those in India, could not leave 
all the domestic chores to the servants. ‘I miss an Indian servant’, wrote Lord 
Hailey in Nigeria; ‘the boys here are willing but one would prefer it if they 
left one’s clothes alone’.45 ‘I loved my black servants’, Lady Bourdillon 
recalled, ‘they were sweet and kind and lovely but they were dreadfully 


inefficient’.46 
Violet was particularly concerned in Nigeria to establish close relations with 


local women. She soon became popular with the formidable array of women, 
led by Madam Pelewura, who ran the Lagos markets and such store was placed 
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upon her taste that new articles of clothing were named after her. ‘Lady 
Bourdillon Lappa’ was a particularly celebrated cloth.47 The Market women all 
received their invitation to a Government House party, the event proving a great 
success, and Violet once told her husband that she could lead these women in 
rebellion and overthrow the Government if she had a mind to.48 She also 
became patroness of the Ladies’ Progressive Club, an organization which had 
been set up during the Governorship of Sir Graeme Thomson, and which in the 
late-1930s met once a fortnight at Government House and had a membership of 
about 120. Lady Bourdillon’s involvement began when she was requested to 
advise on how to give a dinner party, how to decorate a room, and how to ‘send 
the husband off to work in the morning to be good’.49 It soon became a 
flourishing club designed to promote contact between women of all races in 
Nigeria. Under its auspices, dancing was arranged, plays performed, and talks 
given on a whole range of subjects. From 1939 onwards it did valuable work in 
raising money for the War Relief Fund and for the education of several 
children.5° Its patron used her influence to make the club a democratic 
institution and she advised the Yoruba women to use their own polite form of 
salutation rather than the stilted British ‘How do you do?’ which many of them 
had affected. She never patronized the Africans—because everyone to her was 
first and foremost a unique individual—and thus won their affection and respect. 

The high opinion in which she was held can be well illustrated by extracts 
from the local press. After the Bourdillons had been in Uganda for just sixteen 
months, the Uganda Herald commented that the Governor’s wife ‘by her 
gracious manner and ever ready sympathy has made a host of friends for herself 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Her genuine interest in the 
country’s affairs, more especially those connected with women and children, 
have won admiration, and it is felt that in Lady Bourdillon the country has a real 
personal friend’.5! The paper made especial reference to her work as a hos- 
tess: ‘Lady Bourdillon carries out this duty with a graciousness of charm and 
sincerity of manner that makes the visitor to Government House feel really at 
home and completely at ease. As the wife of His Excellency, Lady Bourdillon 
has been the ideal companion and help-mate during all times.’ In 1935, when 
she left Uganda for the last time, it was to expressions of unanimous regret: 
‘there is not the least doubt that Lady Bourdillon leaves behind her a host of 
friends, who one and all are sorry to see her leave these shores’.° 

The consensus of opinion in the Nigerian press was equally high. In 1939 Sir 
Bernard Bourdillon was to be appointed Governor-General of the Sudan, and 


47. West Africa, 15 June 1940. 

48. Interview with Lady Bourdillon, 4 September 1979. 

49. Interview with Lady Bourdillon, 4 June 1979. 

50. CO 657/47. Colony: Annual Report for the Year 1939. See also Crown Colonist, November 
1939 


51, Uganda Herald, 21 February 1934. 
52. Uganda Herald, 10 July, 1935. 
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newspapers paid tribute to the woman who was about to leave them:53 ‘Her 
democratic demeanour at the Government House, during any functions in which 
African guests are invited, and her urbanity at social parties . . . have made her a 
popular figure amiong us.... In leaving Nigeria for good, Lady Bourdillon will 
carry away with her the highest esteem of all sections of our community because 
of her interest in welfare work among African women.’ In fact Bourdillon’s 
appointment was vetoed by the war, and it was not until May 1943 that he and 
his wife left Nigeria, but by this time praise of Lady Bourdillon was even more 
sweeping. The Daily Services‘ judged that she had adorned Government 
House for eight years with conspicuous success. ‘No wife of any Governor 
before had made Government House more democratic and popular’than Lady 
Bourdillon and her work among our women folk will be a lasting monument to 
the joint services of herself and her husband in this large and growing 
country’. Nnamdi Azikiwe, later to become the first President of independent 
Nigeria, was renowned for printing in his West African Pilot ail that was most 
critical of the European community; but on the day of the departure of the 
Bourdillons he printed an article entitled ‘She Stands Unique’.55 


‘Eight years ago she came here. 

The inevitable questions were asked—what is she like? 

Will she be interested in the people? 

I wonder if she will be friendly .... 

She rose above the people’s wildest imaginations, she was a friend to all who 
would be friendly, she was every inch as charming with the highest as with the 
lowest in the community. 

Never did she hesitate to visit a home where she knew her presence would 
give joy and comfort to an invalid woman. 

She would go armed with gifts of magazines and flowers and a pleasant 
smile.... 

Never had Government House seen such scenes as she caused to be created 
there, nor was Government House ever visited by so many members of the 
community. 

Her gates were opened to all who would visit her, and she always found time 
to share in the people’s pleasure as well as listen to their difficulties, and where 
she found a deserving case she was ever ready to give help. 

Such a lady could excite nothing but the love and affection of all who came in 
contact with her.... 

Lady Bourdillon is a born leader, she is very affable, her tactfulness in 
organising can well be envied, she is gentle, kind and true.... 


53. West African Pilot, 12 June 1939. 
54. Daily Service, 17 May 1943. 
55. West African Pilot, 15 May 1943. 
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The Ladies’ Progressive Club as it stands today, was instituted by Lady 
Bourdillon about eight years ago. 

She has been a real mother to her great baby, she has nursed and cared for the 
Club, has treated all her children with the same degree of love and affection 
when given the opportunity.’ 


Sir Bernard’s retirement through ill health in May 1943 meant that Lady 
Bourdillon could at last set up permanent home, and the couple moved back to 
Sussex, this time to Midhurst. The house was soon full of relatives, friends, 
and visitors expected or unexpected but always welcome. It also meant that she 
had more time to devote to her family. Her three sons had been frequent 
visitors of their parents in the empire but it was their uncle, a medical doctor in 
Goring, who had really raised them. But Violet’s interest in the colonies did not 
wane, and nor was she forgotten. It was reported that in 1946 Ajai was still 
sending flowers to the hospital ‘From Lady Bourdillon’, a practice she had 
started ten years earlier and which he continued from an affection which time and 
space could not alter.56 In 1960 she was a popular and revered guest at the 
Nigerian independence celebrations. 

In a life filled so much with love there was also tragedy. In 1946 her eldest 
son was killed by a terrorist bomb m the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, and two 
years later Sir Bernard himself died at St Helier in Jersey. The partnership that 
had proved so fruitful for the British Empire was now over, but for the rest of 
her life Violet Bourdillon maintained her interests, activities, and concerns. She 
died on 29 October 1979 at the age of 93. 

Lady Bourdillon’s qualities of vitality and enthusiasm, combined with humility 
and a deep human sympathy, provided the colonies with one of their most 
charming and considerate First Ladies. It has been said of the British that they 
were bad mixers in the Empire,>” and social relationships have been called their 
Achilles’ heel,8 while the British in Africa have been called ‘birds of passage’ 
whose eyes, because of the shortness of the tour, were always on life in Britain: 
they never ‘settled’ in Africa as the British did in India, while wives rarely stayed 
for the whole tour and children stayed only briefly if at all.59 Violet Bourdillon, 
however, with her ability to make herself at home everywhere and to mix easily, 
was the exception. Her deep and abiding mterest in people and places 
communicated itself readily, with the result that she made friends everywhere. 

If there had been more people like Lady Bourdillon, if there had been no 
Achilles’s heel, would the Empire have endured longer? Probably not. In fact 
the British Empire, the rule of one self-consciously distinct people over another, 


56. R. H. Wright to family, 1 September 1946. 

57. Bourdillon, The Future of the Colonial Empire, pp. 80-1. 

58. Allen, Tales from the Dark Continent: introduction by Anthony Kirk-Greene, p. xvii. 

59, ; See Hailey’s diary, 13 February 1940, and D. A. Sharp to Lady Bourdillon, 25 November 
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depended for its existence on the separation of the races, on the creation and 
maintenance of the barrier of imperial mystique. The all-white club was thus 
an integral part of imperial rule. People of the ilk of Violet Bourdillon were not 
rulers but guides and partners, keen to learn as well as to instruct, and in old age 
she believed it highly desirable that the British Empire had ended and that 
people were now governing themselves. By her democratic attitude and 
encouragement of local initiative, she was sui generis playing a part in the process 
of decolonization; by her kindness and sympathy, she was helping to bring about 
the modern multi-racial Commonwealth. Consciously, however, she was 
simply finding life ‘fascinating’. 


-NOTES AND NEWS > 


Royal African Society 

Our warmest congratulations to Professor Robert Steel, a Vice-President of 
the Royal African Society, upon the award of a CBE in the Queen’s New Year 
Honours; and to Donald H. Simpson, Librarian and Director of Studies at the 
Royal Commonwealth Society in London, for an OBE awarded at the same 
time. Professor Steel has just retired as Principal of the Swansea campus of 
the University of Wales, and we wish him a happy and active retirement. 
Donald Simpson is of course amongst many other things a much-valued biblio- 
graphical contributor to each number of African Affairs. 


We also congratulate Dr Paul Baxter, chairman of the Manchester branch 
of the Royal African Society as well as a member of the African Affairs editorial 
advisory board, upon his recent appointment as associate editor of Africa, the 
anthropological quarterly published by the International African Institute. 
Long may Africa thrive! 


As a new member of the African Affairs editorial board we welcome Dr 
Donal Cruise O’Brien who replaced Dr Tom Soper. Dr Cruise O’Brien is an 
acknowledged authority on the Mourides of Senegal and Islamic West Africa 
in general, and we look forward to a further strengthening of this aspect of 
journal coverage. Dr Soper receives our warmest thanks for all his help, but 
his retirement will be more apparent than real as he remains a member of the 
RAS executive committee and the editors of African Affairs will doubtless 
continue to benefit from his advice from time to time in that capacity. 


The next Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society will take 
place at 18 Northumberland Avenue on Wednesday, 4 May 1983, and RAS 
members will be receiving full details in due course from Mrs North. Mrs 
North asks RAS members to check whether they have paid their subscriptions 
for 1983! 


African Studies Association of the United Kingdom 

As mentioned briefly in the last issue, following final agreement between the 
respective councils of the RAS and the African Studies Association of the 
United Kingdom, from now onwards ASAUK members will receive African 
Affairs at the same reduced price as RAS members (with library subscribers 
continuing to receive their copies through Oxford University Press), and 
we very much hope that this arrangement will prove mutually profitable to 
both societies. Both organizations will retain their separate identities and 
constitutions, but in future ASAUK business will also be conducted from 18 
Northumberland Avenue in London by the ASAUK secretary and African 
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Affairs will carry about two pages of ASAUK news in each issue immediately 
after accounts of RAS business in this part of the journal. ‘Otherwise no major 
changes are envisaged in the balance of articles, book reviews and bibliographi- 
~ cal features appearing in African Affairs although the editors and the editorial 
_ advisory board of the journal will continue to welcome suggestions for further 
improvements from any quarter. 


Following the ASAUK annual general meeting at Birmingham University in 
September 1982, Dr Sandy Robertson was elected president of ASAUK for 
1982-4, Professor David Birmingham became vice-president and Dr Debbie 
Gaitskell honorary secretary; and Professor M. B. Gleave was re-elected as 
honorary treasurer. 

Dr Robertson has sent the following notes about Professor Gleave and 

himself: 
‘A. F. (or ‘Sandy’) Robertson. Edinburgh graduate in social anthropology, 
currently a Fellow of Darwin College, Cambridge. Books and articles mainly 
concerned with political and economic processes at a local level, and their 
relationship to broader patterns of change and development. Fieldwork in 
Uganda, Ghana and Ethiopia. Until embarking in 1982 on a full-time research 
project on sharecropping in Africa, lectured in Development Studies and was 
Director of the African Studies Centre, Cambridge. l 

‘Barrie Gleave: currently Professor of Geography at the University of 
Salford. Formerly Lecturer at Ibadan, Nigeria, and Professor at Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone. Particular interest in problems of rural change and 
rural-urban interaction; fieldwork in Cameroon, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 
‘Current work on rural depopulation in Sierra Leone and West Africa generally. 

Dr Gaitskell adds: ‘David Birmingham has been Professor of Modern History 
at the University of Kent since 1979. His research interests related particu- 
_ larly to the history of Portuguese-speaking Africa, and he has been a lecturer 
at the Universities of Ghana, Dar es Salaam and London. His publications 
include Trade and Conflict in Angola (1966) and a forthcoming History of 
Central Africa, edited jointly with Phyllis Martin. | 

“The honorary secretary, Deborah Gaitskell, taught history in Zimbabwe and 
at the Universities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand. She did research 
on black and white women in three Witwatersrand churches for her London 
University doctorate (1981), and continues to work on the social history of 
women in South Africa. She presently teaches history for the Extra-Mural 
Department of London University and is on the editorial board of the Journal 
of Southern African Studies.’ 


Sierra Leone Symposium 
Adam Jones and Peter Mitchell report that arrangements are in hand for a 
third symposium on Sierra Leone to be held at Fircroft College, Selly Oak, 
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Birmingham, between July 15 and 17, 1983; ‘there will be a programmed mix 
of solicited papers, 40 and 15 minute verbal submissions, and a ‘poster’ session. 
Whilst most participants will have worked in the human sciences, there would 
clearly be value in opening up discussion at the interface with the medical; 
biological and applied sciences on such questions as water supply and sani- 
tation, nutrition and mineral resources.’ For further information, those 
interested in participating in this symposium are asked to contact Dr Adam 
Jones at the Frobenius Institut, Liebigstrasse 41, 6000 Frankfurt am Main, 
West Germany. 


Mawazo 
Professor Phares Mutibwa has sent us information about the planned rebirth 
of Mawazo: 
‘Because of Uganda’s turbulence in recent years it became ciposible to 
produce Mawazo, the well-known journal published jointly by the Faculties 
of Arts and Social Sciences at Makerere University. The last number appeared 
in 1977. We are happy therefore to be able to announce the rebirth of © 
Mawazo, the first number of which will appear in April 1983 edited by 
Dr Manmood Mamdani of the Department of Political Science and Public 
Administration with Professor Phares Mutibwa of the Department of History 
as associate editor. Correspondence should be addressed to either of the 
editors at Makerere University, P.O. Box 7062, Kampala, Uganda. Mawazo 
will appear twice a year, in April and October, and overseas subscriptions have 
been set at $6 a copy or $10 a year. Articles should be no more than 5-6,000 
words in length and be submitted in two double-spaced typescript copies, and 
can touch on any aspect of social, economic and political development.’ 


Obituary 


. YVES PERSON, 1925-1982 


The untimely death of Professor Yves Person on 17 November 1982 has 
robbed the Africanist community both of a distinguished scholar and of a warm - 
and passionate human being, devoted to a highly personal vision of socialist 
internationalism. The connecting link between these two sides of Yves’s life 
is to be found in the Breton dedication to his great book—to the memory of 
his father who, having like so many Bretons adopted a colonial career, had 
taken part in the brutal ‘pacification’ of the Ivory Coast after 1908. Samori: 
un Revolution dyula is not only a massive work of scholarship, firmly based 
on 861 interviews with African informants and on archival researches in nine 
countries; it was also conceived as a work of atonement for injuries which 
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members of his own submerged nationality had inflicted on other peoples in 
the service of the centralized French state. . 

Samori runs to 2377 large pages and three heavy volumes; the maps, which 
were an essential part of the doctoral thesis, have never been published and 
without them parts of the text can be daunting reading. Yet it remains 
remarkably rewarding; Person’s detailed understanding of traditional relation- 
ships between African communities over a sub-continent is matched by 
. informed and perceptive insights into the colonial imperialism of the Third 
Republic. His general conclusions about the significance of this great 
Manding statebuilder in modern African history have beén distilled in many 
more accessible articles, in English as well asin French. Less well-known are 
the numerous papers, on anthropological and linguistic, as well as historical 
subjects, which Person wrote during his service as administrator in Dahomey, 
Guinea and the Ivory Coast; a volume of reprinted Dahomean essays was in 
preparation at the time of his death. Adjusting his historical focus, he was 
equally capable of writing surveys of sub-continental development, as in his 
contributions to the Histoire Générale de l’ Afrique, to the Longman History of 
West Africa, and more recently to Gifford and Louis’s The Transfer of Power 
in Africa; another such masterly chapter will appear in Volume VI of The 
Cambridge History of Africa. 

When he sustained his thesis in 1970, Yves Person declared his view of the 
historian’s primary duty: 


‘de donner à tout groupe humaine, comme à ’humanité dans son ensemble, 
une claire conscience de sa position sur la trajectoire allant du passé vers 
Pavenir.’ 


Without glamourizing the brutalities of regimes like Samori’s, he continually 
urged the importance of recognizing the identity and originality of what he 
liked to call ‘primary nations’. Such acts of historical justice were integral 
parts of those struggles for greater justice in the contemporary world to which 
. he devoted so much impassioned energy; in 1966 he inscribed my copy of the 
third volume of Samori ‘pour un socialisme de la différence’. At that time he 
supported the Part: Socialiste Unifié as the body most likely to recognize the 
différence of his beloved Britanny; but once the Parti Socialiste under Mitterand 
had sufficiently escaped from its Jacobin heritage to acknowledge the rights 
of minorités nationales within France Person changed his allegiance; he 
became recognized by members of the present government as a valued adviser 
on questions of regional devolution, linguistic pluralism, and overseas co- 
operation. Convinced that only a united Socialist Europe could fulfil the 
obligations of the old continent towards the Third World, he was deeply 
grieved by the insularity of the British Labour Party under Wilson and his 
successors. When, after more than twenty years spent primarily in Africa, 
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Person was elected to succeed Hubert Deschamps at the Sorbonne in 1970, 
he continued to attach great importance to encouraging young African scholars 
to develop traditions of international solidarity as well as international scholar- 
ship in their own universities and countries. , 

It could be exhausting to talk with Yves, whether in a seminar room or on 
forest walks at Marly; but it was never unrewarding and certainly never dull. 
Many people in countries regret the irreparable loss, not only of a scholar who 
changed the course of African studies in France, but of a dear friend. After 
an operation for a brain tumour in 1980, it seemed at first that he might recover 
his full vigour; but from the summer of 1982 there was little to hope for but 
a peaceful death. During the last painful months Yves’s own courage was 


matched by that of his loving wife Jeannine. 
JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


Correspondence 


Guinea—Bissau 
The Editors, African Affairs. 


Dear Sirs, (without prejudice) 

Patrick Chabal—as he gives me no handle, I return the compliment—finds my original 
book about Guiné (Guinea-Bissau) a work of journalism, which is precisely what I 
intended it to be: it could, of course, have been nothing else if it were to have a 
value. He finds my revised and enlarged book on the same subject (No Fist is Big 
Enough to Hide the Sky) nonetheless unsatisfactory, and here again I can agree: I find 
it unsatisfactory myself in certain ways, as I do, invariably after publication, with any 
book that I have written. 

The gibe of partisanship does not bother me, either: it is as old as my writing life, 
and I have long since learned that the principal difference between those who accuse 
me of partisanship, and myself, is that I have had the honesty to define my standpoint 
and preference but they have not. That, too, may pass in this unprecedentedly long re- 
view which he has written of one of my works of journalism. 

But I am not prepared to accept accusations of bad faith. Chabal roundly accuses me 
of knowingly misleading my readers by concealing knowledge of the undoubtedly crucial 
and in some ways terrible events within the PAIGC (the liberation movement of Guiné) 
during 1963. He writes that: ‘Davidson could not have ignored this [i.e. the events and 
the problems they caused] in 1968’—when I wrote my original version of the book—‘but 
even if he had, his 1981 discussion of the Congress—which faced those problems—‘does 
not go beyond the most cursory re-statement of the official PAIGC account. .. Davidson 
appears simply not to want to ask questions which he knows to be embarrassing to the 
PAIGC leadership. This is bound to undermine his credibility. ..’ etc etc. 

In short, the essence of the accusation of ‘partisanship’ is that I suppressed important 
information of which I was well aware. What are the facts? 

There is, to begin with, no official account of those events. In 1968, when I com- 
pleted the first version, no account of any kind was available, either publicly or privately 
to me, whether by Cabral himself or anyone else. It is nonsense—and, coming from 
Chabal, pretentious nonsense—to say, as he does, that Cabral himself ‘never made a 
secret of the serious problems’ involved. Only in 1976 did I begin to hear some details 
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of those’ events, and, on hearing them, I approached the PAIGC leadership with 
questions, whereupon that leadership decided to give me details and approve of their 
publication. 

I was thus able, in 1976, to secure very detailed accounts (and the first ever made 
available) of the internal violence and chaos of those months of 1963, including the burn- 
„ing of ‘witches’, from Luiz Cabral (then President of the newly-formed Republic); from 
the late Francisco Mendes (Chico Té), then its first Commissioner (or Prime Minister); 
from Bernardo Vieira, then Minister of Defence and President today; from Omar Djallo, 
who had been Vieira’s (Nino’s) righthand man during 1963; and from lesser persons. A 
little later these were supplemented by briefer accounts published in the Bissau news- 
paper Nô Pintcha (e.g. no. 228 of September 1976), and in one or two subsequent issues. 

All this material, including long direct quotations from interviews with the above lead- 
ing persons (who played a decisive part in overcoming the violence and chaos), I duly 
published with a commentary of my own in my Africa in Modern History (1978: pp. 
341-350 inclusive), and its Pelican edition, at least, must certainly have been within 
the spending range of a graduate then preparing a library thesis on Cabral, as we now 
learn that Chabral was. 

Next, in a later book (of 1981), called The People’s Cause: A History of Guerrillas 
in Africa, I rehearsed the substance of this evidence in shorter but still emphatic form. 
When it came to publishing a third book (my enlarged version called No Fist....), I 
inserted a page of the same evidence and commentary, including reference to ‘a hunt 
for witches, a retreat into tribalism, an abuse of women, and much else of the same 
destructive sort’ (pp. 73-74 of No Fist. ..), together with a precise reference (on p. 
88) to the extensive evidence in my book of 1978; and on p. 184 of that same third 
book I again reminded my readers that ‘the PAIGC had all but died of self-inflicted 
wounds in 1963....’. 

So I have indeed published, and repeatedly, the evidence I am accused of having . 
ignored or suppressed. Why, therefore, does your reviewer accuse me? Can it be 
that he failed to read the relevant passages in my book of 1978 and in my first book 
of 1981? A tyro journalist would have done better. Can it be that he failed, in 
reviewing for you my second book of 1981 (No Fist. ..), to read my insertion on pp 
73-42 A conscientious reviewer would have read it. Or can it be that he had in fact 
read these passages and even so accused me of suppressing their evidence? That would 
be downright malice, and therefore, I am sure, not true. Even so, his accusation of 
my bad faith is in your pages. 

I am not a litigious person, but await a full and due apology; and meanwhile must 
ask you to publish this letter, in full, in your next issue. Let me add, if I may, that 
if you should ever decide to review another book of mine, I much hope that you will 
-entrust the task to a reviewer whose work and whose motives one can respect. 

Yours etc, 
Basil Davidson, 
3 March 1983. 


The Editors, African Affairs. 
Dear Sirs, 

The substance of Mr Davidson’s letter is: 
(1) that he did not know of the 1963/64 events until 1976 and that when he heard about 
them he ‘approached the PAIGC leadership with questions, whereupon that leadership . 
decided to give me details and approve of their publication’; 


~ 


~ 


(2) that-he gave a full account of this information in his 1978 book, Africa in Modern 


History, and a summary of it in the 1981 book which I reviewed, No Fist is Big Enough . 


to Hide the Sky. 

I am quite prepared to accept that Mr Davidson knew nothing of the 1963/64 events 
until 1976, at which date, as he says, an account of them was published in the official 
press, but I am surprised. Amilcar Cabral did not make a secret of these events. In- 
deed, in November 1969, he himself gave an accurate (judging by Mr Davidson’s later 
evidence), and in many ways dramatic, account of the Cassacd Congress, That account 
was part of the wéll-known party document entitled Semindrio de quadros, 19-24 de 
Novembro 1969, and it is that account which was reprinted in the official newspaper, 
N6 Pintcha, on 17 February 1976. Further, the impression which I derived from the 


research I carried out in Bissau (including interviews with PAIGC leaders) was that © 


Amilcar Cabral did not make a secret of these events precisely because it was important 
that party members be reminded of the seriousness and intractability of these problems 
and of the need constantly to combat them. 

Mr Davidson did indeed provide a thorough account of those events in his 1978 book. 
That evidence is in fact so good that it fully justifies his own view that the PAIGC ‘was 
within a hair’s-breadth of disaster’ (p. 341 of that book). It even gives official confirma- 
tion that executions took place after the Cassacd Congress (p. 349). The question is, 
then, why was such crucially significant evidence not included in full in the 1981 book 
if, as we both agree, the Cassacd Congress was the most severe test of the PAIGC’s 
ability to survive and develop as a modern and efficient movement of national 
liberation? The 1981 book is, specifically, a book on the history of that movement; 
the 1978 one is not; it is a general history of Africa in the twentieth-century. I was, 
specifically, reviewing the 1981 book as it stood and the problem with that book is that 


the account given (in the form of a one-page insertion) does not really convey (as the / 


1978 book does) the depth of the problems leading up to the Cassacd Congress. Nor 
does it show fully the difficulty involved in overcoming these problems and the absolute 
necessity of overcoming them. Is it reasonable to expect the reader of the 1981 book 
to look up footnote 11 at the end of the chapter, to procure and read pp. 341-50 of 


the 1978 book in order to gain full access to documented evidence when he/she is ._ 


entitled to assume that the 1981 book is Mr Davidson’s latest and most Spnpienenae 
account of the PAIGC as a movement of national liberation? 
Your eee E 
Patrick Chabal, 


10 March 1983. 
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Personal Rule in Black Africa: prince, autocrat, prophet, tyrant, by Robert H. 
Jackson and Carl G. Rosberg. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1982. 31l6pp. £20 in UK, $32.50 in USA. 


How best to conceptualize the politics of tropical Africa has long been a concern of 
political scientists. There have been modernisation theorists and, in reaction to them, 
dependency theorists; there have been those who have concentrated on institutions and 
structures like parties or the military; yet others have eschewed both the systemic 
approach and the institutional approach and settled for detailed anthropological accounts 
of local politics. By the beginning of the 1980s, there seemed no satisfactory way of 
encompassing the range and variety of political systems to be found on the continent. 
What had become obvious—if unimportant to some scholars—was that neither liberal 
democracy nor, indeed, a tradition of institutional politics had become prevalent. 

Robert Jackson and Carl Rosberg set out from that last realization and have discovered 

to their own satisfaction ‘a distinctive type of political system with operative principles 
and practices that can be apprehended by the political scientist’ (their italics, p.4). Its 
characteristics stress the centrality of personal relations (such as factions, patron-client - 
networks, ethnic manipulation) rather than institutions; its coinage is direct access to 
power and the individual’s skill at manipulating political resources. The politician’s 
gospel should be Machiavelli, not Mill or Marx, let alone the burgeoning army of public 
choice theorists. Exactly how a particular system works depends very much on the 
nature of the leader and the techniques employed to retain power and use the resources 
of the state. Within a single system of personal rule, therefore, there are distinctive 
` types, 
. Jackson and Rosberg identify four such types. These are the Prince, the astute 
observer and manipulator of lieutenants who rules jointly with other oligarchs and 
cultivates their support and loyalty; the Autocrat, the authoritarian ruler who commands 
rather than cajoles and sees his country as an estate to be managed by himself and his 
closest allies; the Prophet, the visionary wishing to reshape society, who mixes the 
ruthlessness of the zealot with the passion and the symbols of a ‘charismatic’ leader; 
and the Tyrant, a residual category into which autocrats and even prophets sometimes 
decline as fear and unpredictable retribution dominate their mode of operation. These 
are ideal types; yet, like all types, they quickly get transmogrified into human form as 
their applicability is tested. 

The book falls neatly into six sections. The first is an excellent overview of tropical 
African politics (whose footnotes supply all students with a splendid introduction to the 
writing on this subject) and introduces the authors’ conceptualization of personal rule 
and its varied forms. The next four sections discuss each of the types in turn, first 
generally, and then with detailed analyses of particular individuals who seem to fit the 
categories well; the final, and least happy, section reverts to the starting point, the 
non-existence in tropical Africa of a tradition of institutional politics. There is, alas, 
no bibliography but there is a useful appendix describing the political system of each 
black African country as at September 1980. 

There are some obvious areas where this analysis is likely to generate critical 
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comment. It represents, first of all, a return to those essentially liberal assumptions 
which stress politicians’ comparative freedom of choice, the importance of non-economic 
motives like love of power, ambition, or ethnic loyalty and a conscious downplaying 
of the economic and class factors which underpin the writings of the large number of 
Africanist scholars whose approaches are essentially in the Marxist tradition. Those 
for whom dependency theory has become an article of faith will not, of course, be 
converted; but even those, like myself, who may be drawn towards the perspective of 
personal rule will surely be somewhat disconcerted by the very limited part allowed to 
economic factors, domestic and international, in the description of politics presented 
here. 

Second, experts on each of the leaders and countries examined will unsurprisingly 
feel that the complexity of their ‘patch’ has been less than fully represented. That is 


` inevitable. On such a wide canvas, it is simply not possible to provide the definitive 


account of so many men (no women yet earn space in a book like this one). For the 
most part, however, the characterization is well done. I would myself have covered 
President Banda of Malawi somewhat differently, but such a criticism does not detract 
from the general thrust of the book which depends for its importance much more for 
its conceptual innovations than the correct conjunction of discrete individuals with their 
categories. 

This leads to a third area where some doubts may be in order. There are, of course, 
well rehearsed arguments about the validity and usefulness of ideal types in the social 
sciences and this seems a quite admirable book to use as a basic source in any method- 
ological course dealing with this aspect of social research. More to the pont, however, 
are the large number of leaders who do not feature on these pages and those leaders, 
a few perhaps but of great significance, who surely have moved from one type to another 
in the course of their ruling. A book purporting to provide a general framework for 
the understanding of tropical Africa’s politics should surely include a Nigerian among 
its case studies and should perhaps be a little shy of categorizing Kwame Nkrumah 
merely as a prophet. 

In the fourth place, there is little indication of any theory underlying the emergence 
of different types of personal rule. That there are different types seems clear; but 
why a Prophet or a Prince should emerge and survive remains obscure. This criticism 
has a particular relevance because there runs through the book an implicit judgement 


- about African politics generally, which unsurprisingly has upset several observers of the 


‘African scene. If the causes of the phenomena of personal rule can be discovered 


outside the continent (in the imperial legacy or the nature of international capital}, then 
the blame for the decline in individual freedoms and growth of state coercive power 
can be pinned on outsiders. The long introductory chapter goes some way to explaining 
the general phenomenon of personal rule and stresses internal factors, but it does not 
discriminate much between types. 

There are, therefore, several genuine doubts to be raised about this book. It has 
an old-fashioned quality, reminiscent of the attempts to categorize the variety of single 


' party states in the 1960s, in its determination to order the disordered reality of tropical 


African politics according to a single typology; the language is sometimes pretentious; 
the concepts are instantly recognizable and yet become less and less definitive and 
satisfying the longer they are examined. Yet I believe this is a really noteworthy 
addition to the literature. It is not a pathbreaking book which opens up entirely new 
vistas; it belongs to that class of book which sets out with clarity ideas and perspectives 
one had basically known but had never properly formulated. Such books are useful 
and important 
University of Bristol RICHARD HODDER-WILLIAMS 
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World Hunger: a guide to the economic and political dimensions, compiled by 
Nicole Ball. ABC-Clio Press, Santa Barbara, California, and Oxford, England, - 
1981. xxiii+386pp. £32.80 in UK. or ` l 


To those who expected the twentieth century to be the age of triumphant progress 
the fourth horseman of the Apocalypse was a disturbing anachronism; to those who 
doubted worldly success, a natural and inevitable arrival; and to those who never 
accepted the dominant version of progress, an equally inevitable but all too human 
creation. Nicole Ball’s fine bibliography is placed firmly in the last camp, being based 
on the premiss that the millions of hungry humans today are not the result of aberrations 
in existing social relationships or natural causes but of structures and processes which 
constitute the modern world. But Ball does not believe that merely re-ordering the 
world will bring the millenium nearer: “the entire notion of constant growth as the 
foundation on which socio-economic and political progress rests must be reconsidered, 
by third world and by industrialized countries be they capitalist, socialist, or communist. 
It is simply not possible, given the finite nature of the world’s resources, to believe that 
the standard of living now prevalent in the West can be sustained indefinitely, let alone 
extended to four or six or eight billion people’. 

The bibliography is divided into six main parts, economic development, rural develop- 
ment, constraints on rural development, food, country-specific studies, and resources, 
the last being the shortest and listing statistical sources, additional bibliographies and 
relevant journals and monograph series. Each main part is divided into sub-sections 
with short introductions pointing out the most important themes of the literature and 
the most significant items. Because of the approach adopted and the scope of the 
work the most easily faulted part will be the section on country-specific studies but, 
remembering that the bibliography is not intended or claimed to be comprehensive, the 
reviewer found the section on the area he knows best, the Caribbean, a not unfair 
representation of the literature and a sound basis for proceding further. 

Two sections give some idea of the broad sweep and usefulness of this work even 
to those not primarily concerned with the causes of hunger. The section on rural devel- 
opment covers the contribution of agriculture to national development, the economic 
and sociological aspects of rural development, the millenium that failed (the Green 
Revolution), women, pastoralism, reaching the small farmer, resource and ecological 
considerations (also dealt with in the section on constraints), planning irrigation, chemi- 
cals, mechanization, international agencies and their actions, and historical studies. 

The section on food covers the economic and political roots of hunger, food aid, the 
crucially important United States’ view, population, world food conferences, attempts 
to reverse the decline in world grain reserves, fisheries, commodities with special 
attention to bananas, coffee, tea, timber and fibres (the prototypical sugar is covered 
in the general section and more extensively in the historical section of rural develop- 
ment) and the end result of all these processes: the poor or absent nutrition of so many 
human beings. 

Susan George in her foreword rightly points out that this work also provides the basis 
for an enlightening exercise in the sociology of knowledge and reflects on the reasons 
why, despite Ball’s best efforts it is so dominated by Western scholars. The domination 
is, as George says, a reflection of the inequitable distribution of power in the world 
but a more optimistic view would be that the growing interest in world hunger (a random 
check shows most of the entries to be post 1960) reflects a growing awareness of our 
responsibilities to one another and the early signs of a more civilized model of human 
behaviour; the more cynical will probably suggest an awareness that the fourth horseman 
has refused to confine his activities to the fourth part of the earth, and has extended 
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his power to kill with the sword and with hunger to the other three parts. For. those 
interested in opposing him, Ball has provided a timely guide. 
Institute of Education, London PETER FRASER 


An Economic History of Central Niger, by Stephen Baier. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1980. 325pp. £15. 


In this revised and expanded version of his doctoral thesis, Stephen Baier has pre- 
-sented an absorbing and scholarly study of the economic history of Central Niger from 
the nineteenth century through to the end of the colonial era. The geographical area 
he has concentrated upon can be more clearly defined by the states of Damagaram and 
Damergu, occupying a large part of present day Niger and also a portion of northern 
Nigeria. This area straddles the southern margins of the desert and the northern limits 
of the savannah, and it is the economic interaction between these two climatic zones 
which forms the major theme of the book. Diverse documentary sources, both in 
French and in English, have been thoroughly researched, and further augmented by a 
collection of more than fifty interviews conducted among traders operating in the region. 
Using these sources Dr Baier has been able to reconstruct the trading patterns of the 
wider region—the Kano-Tripoli trade of the nineteenth century, and the shift in trading 
advantage towards southern routes after 1900—while at another level teasing out the 
strands of local trading networks based upon ethnic and sectional linkages. 

The early chapters discuss the peculiar problems of life on the desert fringe and 
explain the strong economic interdependence of the desert and savannah zones. The 
flexibility of economic networks and the mobility of the population are shown to be 
essential to survival because of the vagaries of the climate; the desert edge shifts, 
and so people and produce must shift with it. This scheme of adaptation to changing 
circumstances emerges in the chapters on nineteenth century history, and is developed 
further throughout the text. 

The most significant shift in the region’s trading patterns came at the turn of the 
century, with the decline of the Trans-Saharan trade route between Kano and Tripoli, 
and the development of new trade routes linking Damagaram with the colonial econ- 
omies to the south. The influence of the French and British colonial administrations 
during the early years of the twentieth century had a profound effect upon the econ- 
omy*of Central Niger, and the analysis of this forms the most interesting part of Dr 
Baier’s study. He focuses upon the rapid expansion of the livestock trade centred on 
Damagaram, and shows how merchants and traders quickly diverted their energies and 
capital to this internal market in the face of declining external markets. Chapters on 
“The Pastoral Economy’ and ‘Livestock Trade’ give a full and detailed account of this, 
much of which has relevance to the study of pastoralist economies elsewhere in colonial 
Africa. The importance of economic cycles in the pastoral economy is rightly stressed, 
although the unpredictable nature of such cycles should be clearly acknowledged. 

Chapter 8 considers the role of kinship in commercial enterprise, returning to Dr 
Baier’s central theme with the assertion that ‘fluidity and adaptation were as much a 

“part of the. network of relationships which made up the kinship system as were rigidity 
and conservatism’ (p.190). This point is well illustrated in the following chapter, which 
profiles the career of the region’s most successful trader, Al-Hajj Mukhtar, who began 
trading before 1914 and by the 1960s had become the head of a ‘modern, large-scale 
enterprise’. Mukhtar was the most cosmopolitan of all the traders, able to combine 
resources in a way other traders could not, and above all enjoying an easy relationship 
with the French administration. The story of this exceptional man stands apart from 
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the even balance of the rest of the book, but the biography is rich in detail and fascinat- 
ing, and so merits inclusion. The final chapter presents a brief overview of the period 
1930 to 1960, and, although rather shallow by comparison with the preceding chapters, 
` serves to give the study greater continuity. 

This excellent book has already assumed an important place among the growing body 
of works on the economic history of West Africa, while also raising many challenging 
questions that may be answered by the historians of cattle-trading communities in East 
and Central Africa. But at £15 it is not cheap, and would it have cost so much more 
to label the maps? 

Trinity College, Cambridge Davip ANDERSON 


Central Administration in Nigeria, 1914-1948: the problem of polarity, by 
Jeremy White, with a Foreword by Adebayo Adedeji. Irish Academic Press, Dublin, ` 
and Frank Cass, London, 1981. 369pp. £17.50. 


Nigeria’s independence and the rapid breakdown of political stability culminating 
in the Civil War of 1967-70 provide the background to this book. Dr White is con- 
cerned to trace the development of Nigeria’s central administration following Lugard’s ’ 

‘amalgamation’ of the country in 1914, ‘to see what Amalgamation actually meant under | 
different governors’ and to consider “whether the way in which the Amalgamation was 
successively implemented had any effect on post-Independence events’ (p.12). He 
argues that ‘amalgamation’ as introduced by Lugard was a misnomer, for the system ` 
of 1914 entrenched existing divisions between North and South jad established no 
central government or secretariat capable of reconciling or uniting the two. Sir Hugh 
Clifford, Lugard’s immediate successor, was left wondering if any amalgamation had 
taken place at all (pp.57-8). It is shown how later governors had little success in 
imposing either central direction or uniformity. No single political service emerged in 
practice. Northern officials’ isolationism and their success in keeping ‘southern’ 
influence and control at bay both prevented a unified educational policy and encouraged 
the development of northern Native Authorities on lines incompatible with any easy 
participation in colony-wide institutions. By 1948 Sir Arthur Richards had missed the 
last opportunity the British had to introduce a new provincial system, which alone was 
likely to break down the existing regional polarity and promote stability grn a 
workable federation. 

Dr White has great faith in the powers of administration for both good and bad, not- 
withstanding the strong beliefs of many historians that the powers and impact of colonial 
administrators was always very severely constrained. For example, the ‘unhealthy : 
spirit of rivalry and defensive isolation which dogged North-South relations’ could have 
been overcome, and much else achieved, it seems, if only the Colonial Office had insisted 
on a truly unified political service (pp.92—3). This of course begs many questions, as 
does the cryptic comment at the end of an interesting section on Bourdillon’s adminis- 
tration that the governor himself was nevertheless ‘not the sole or even principal lever’ 
behind the changes just described (p.278). The wider.context of administrative ideas 
and evolution is not always well-established. Moreover, the organization of this book 
is sometimes awkward, and it is not easy to read. However, if these are the faults of 
a narrow approach, they are balanced by a number of strong points. Extensive use has 
been made both of interviews with members of the administration and of Nigeria’s 
archives. The work of Nicholson and Heussler has been added to substantially by the 
accounts here of Palmer’s attempt to detach northern Nigeria from external control, 
of Cameron’s conflicts with northern officers, and of Bourdillon’s economic and political . ` 
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planning. In sum, this is a useful oh to the growing we of administrative 
histories of colonial Africa. 


King’s College, London l ANDREW PORTER 


+ 


African Perspectives: an exchange of essays on the economic geography of 
nine African states, edited by Harm de Blij and Esmond Martin. New York and 
London, Methuen, 1981. 264pp. £12.95. 


The essays in this collection are lucid accounts of the spatial structure of the economy 
in particular African countries, but the rationale for their compilation and their publica- 


tion in book form is something of a mystery. The countries covered are Nigeria, South ` 


Africa, Kenya, Mocambique, Liberia, Congo, Namibia, Lesotho and Swaziland, and all 
the essays are of similar length. As a result, we have very broad outlines for the first 
two, alongside much more detailed studies of the smaller states. No explanation is 
offered for devoting more than half the volume to South Africa and states bordering 
it. By implication, this is just a matter of chance. The title itself provokes a further 
query, especially since the publishers claim that ‘the viewpoint is African rather than 
the external view of a visiting Western scholar’. Most of the authors do indeed have 
long African experience, but most originate elsewhere and the predominant ‘perspective’ 
is certainly a ‘Western’ one. 

The overview of Nigeria by Filani and Onyemelukwe is an impressive achievement, 
but even this provides no distinctive perspective. The survey of Liberia by Hasselman 
is particularly informative, and Auger’s essay on Congo is of special value because so 
little material exists on that country in English. Williams indicates some contradictions 
and inequity in South Africa, but is remarkably uncritical of government policy, while 
most social scientists would be unhappy with Logan’s appraisal of Namibia. Each 
country is considered very much in isolation: rarely does writing on African economies 
today pay so little attention to dependency and centre-periphery relations on a world 
scale, although there is some reference to these within southern Africa, notably in 
Perry’s essay on Lesotho. 

The editors are modest in their claims. They do not suggest either that the book 
. puts forward any sustained argument, or that it can serve as a reference work. They 
offer instead a set of informative and very readable essays: but it is not at all clear who 
is expected to pay £12.95 for these. 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CONNOR 


Uganda: a modern history, by Jan Jelmert Jørgensen. London: Croom Helm, 
1981. 38lpp. £13.95. 


If one is looking for a book to excite the imagination and at the same time to arouse 
profound exasperation, Jan Jelmert Jorgensen has written it. His book covers the 
period from the late 1890s to 1979, the era of colonial administration, of independence, 
of Amin’s tyranny and overthrow and of the election which restored President Obote 
to office. It is a work of careful synthesis rather than of original research and it is dis- 
turbingly good on assessing results while seeming rather unbalanced in its understanding 
of motivation. Although nominally a general history its concerns are mainly economic, 

which the author would no doubt regard as the same thing. Indeed, the only person 
` who appears to be credited with motives other than economic is Idi Amin who, Professor 
Jorgensen seems to accept, seized power because of the personal predicament described 
by David Martin in his biography of the former president. 

The predominant emphasis on economic issues throws important light upon the 
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effects of colonial administration, effects which were often neither intended nor antici- 
pated. The evolution of land ownership in Buganda, for example, was clearly affected’ 
more by the manoeuvres of the Baganda than by the machinations of colonial administra- 
tors. Professor Jorgensen rightly’ stresses the dual role of the Baganda as nationalists 
struggling against the colonial economic order on the one hand—growing the more 
profitable coffee rather than the anticipated cotton—-and as conservative, even reaction; - 
ary, neo-traditionalists defending Buganda’s privileged status within Uganda on the ` 
other. But did the formidable Apolo Kagwa and his co-regents think that the original 
British proposal for land distribution ‘would amount to the semi-proletarianization of 
all but the immediate royal family’? The language is as anachronistic as the idea is 
risible. Nor does the author produce evidence to substantiate his claim that ‘it was the 
bakungu chiefs who imposed their bourgeois concept of land tenure on [Sir Harry] 
Johnston’, Indeed, on the same page he mentions that one of the clauses in Johnston’s 
agreement with the chiefs actually stated that the land settlement might be abrogated 
if the chiefs did not collect a given level of taxes annually. 

Where motives and results are particularly confused is in the section dealing with the 
administrative structure of the protectorate. To say that “The highest ranking African 
administrators, the powerful saza chiefs, were formally excluded from the ranks of the 
colonial civil service proper and were segregated into ethnically compartmentalized 
Native Administrations...’ implies a racialist policy which, while possibly implicit in 
the attitudes of some Europeans, was not the razson d’être of ‘indirect administration’. 
This system, subsequently greatly maligned, began as a measure of economy and evolved 
into a sincerely held if somewhat muddied philosophy of governing through existing 
and therefore acceptable institutions in order to achieve development with a maximum 
of cooperation and a minimum of upheaval. That this system tended to emphasize 
the distinctive qualities of different tribes and created additional problems for an 
independent government seeking to establish a united nation is beyond doubt. But it 
does not justify the statement that ‘As elsewhere in Africa, Britain had pursued a policy 
of divide and rule’. Even more questionable is the view that ‘It was for the benefit 
of the metropolitan bourgeoisie that Britain amalgamated Buganda with Uganda’. > 
Uganda without Buganda would have been like England without the Home Counties, 
a collection of provincial administrations without a central government, a series of radial 
links of communication without a hub, a commercial system without a focus. This 
situation was not the result of any deliberate policy decision. It just grew like that 
because Britain’s first contacts were with Buganda, and because, in their own interests, 
the Baganda cooperated with the British in the extension of colonial administration and 
of a colonial economy. There is some truth in the suggestion that L. S. Amery, as 
colonial secretary in the early 1920s, advocated the amalgamation of Uganda with the 
rest of East Africa for the economic benefit of the metropolitan power. But his suc- 
cessors let the idea drop, and one can scarcely accuse Labour’s Creech Jones of having 
had similar aims when he revived the idea of some form of cooperation between the 
East African territories in the 1940s. 

Professor Jergensen’s insistence upon the importance of economic factors certainly 
opens new avenues along which to investigate the composition of Uganda’s African 
political parties. He suggests significant economic links between some of the groups 
of which the parties were made up and points to a similarity of economic interests 
between certain individual members. The leadership of the Uganda Peoples Congress, 
for example, was largely made up of farmers and traders, possibly anxious to protect 
themselves from competition from the Baganda or from Asians and Europeans. But 
the composition of the parties was too kaleidoscopic to justify any consistent theory of | 
economic motivation, and the prodigal use of the term ‘class’ to describe groups with 
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no inner congruence and no lasting affinity sometimes confuses instead of clarifying any 
attempt to understand how parties came into being or produced their policies. There 
is an element of selectivity, too, in the examples cited. People listening to George 
Magezi speaking in the legislative council in the late 1950s might have seen him as “a 
substantial farmer and landowner’ pursuing the interests of his ‘class’. But they might 
equally have seen an impassioned young African striving, in the interests of human 
pride, to shed his ‘protected person’ status and become independent. And what of 

~Milton Obote? Does not he fall into any economic category? Apparently not. Nor 
is there anything particularly sinister in the fact that party activists were mainly farmers, 
public servants and traders. In most countries the less well educated tend to be 
apathetic about politics unless stirred up by some crisis which affects them directly and 
painfully. And while it is true that before independence the question for most Ugandan 
politicians of what was to be done ‘centred almost exclusively on Africanization of state 
bureaucracy and Africanization of trade rather than on transformation of the economic 
structure’, this was just as likely to have been due to lack of vision and lack of time 
as to any deliberate intention to perpetuate their own preeminence to the exclusion of 
everyone else. To suggest that Obote’s alliance with Kabaka Yekka was undertaken 
as a means of winning temporary support against the agricultural labourers, peasants 
and workers is certainly out of line with Obote’s own admission to this reviewer in 1959 
that, while he saw the difficulties and even the incongruity inherent in the alliance, some 
way must be found of drawing such an important element, as the Baganda undoubtedly 
were, into cooperation with the rest of the country. 

Even after independence it may be arguable, but it is by no means axiomatic, that 
the building of a party organization based on the ‘producing strata’ of society would 
have brought either greater prosperity or inward harmony since producers have no 
-monopoly of either brains or mutual goodwill. Professor Jorgensen himself admits that 
the transformation of the Ugandan economy from its external orientation to self-reliance 
and auto-centred development would not have been easily or swiftly accomplished. 
President Nyerere of Tanzania would say amen to that. It is not even clear that it 
was what the majority of people wanted or that, if it were accomplished, they would 
welcome it. 

The ebb and flow of post-independence party membership is described with both 
clarity and detail though the reasons for it are not always made explicit. One wonders 
whether two factors may have played a part—a traditional attachment to consensus 
politics and memories of the frustration suffered by the ‘opposition’ in the colonial 
legislature from the knowledge that whatever they did they had no constitutional means 
of overthrowing the government. The chapter dealing with Amin’s presidency is 
uncontroversial but serves to highlight the destructive effect it had not only upon the 
country’s economy but even more disastrously upon the character of some sections of 
the population. This deterioration in the morale of the people generally is sadly 
illustrated in a brief but moving epilogue describing the problems of restoring stability 
after Amin’s overthrow. Even more distressing is the knowledge that those difficulties 
still persist. Professor Jorgensen has flown a large number of kites. If some of them 
have nosed-dived sickeningly and some have become entangled with each other, others 
are still tugging at the strings of one’s intellectual attention and his book cannot be 
ignored by anyone trying to understand the history of Uganda. 

University of Bristol KENNETH INGHAM 


. The Local Politics of Rural Development: peasant and party-state in Zambia 
by Michael Bratton (Hanover, New Hampshire and London: University Press of New 
England, 1980. 334pp. £10.50). 
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The delay in reviewing this book is no judgement on its merit. On the contrary; 
my enthusiasm to lend it to students has resulted in its absence from my room for too 
long! Here is a book of a rather old-fashioned sort, starting out with an overview of 
the literature on the politics of rural development (which is really very well done) and 
then digging deeply into the detail of a single geographic area (in this case, the Kasama 
District of Zambia), before emerging with a few general points in the conclusion. The 
meat of the volume is the empirical data and this is fascinating. 

Michael Bratton interviewed—or, rather, oversaw the interviewing of—many peasant 
farmers, officials, and dignitaries in the district as well as collating statistics, many of 
which are presented in useful tables. He concentrated on the Zambian attempts to 
devolve decision-making to the locality through Village Productivity Committees and 
Land Development Committees, to regroup villages so that the scattered pattern of land 
occupation could be replaced by concentrations of population more easily reached by 
social services, and to organize political life through the single party UNIP. On all 
these issues, he has much of interest to show and his data, which will hardly surprise 
students of Tanzania (on which much Zambian policy is based), is the kind of data all 
those avowedly interested in rural development (in African capitals as well as in the 
overseas ministries of the developed world) should study. 

Bratton’s message is specific to the mid-1970s but I have no doubt that it is still. 
applicable, and not only to Kasama. Policies of decentralization have run into two diffi- 
culties: first, politicians and officials at the centre are rarely genuinely concerned to re- 
duce their discretionary powers by transferring real authority to lower political levels 
and, second, to the extent that power is devolved, it is the local elite—party official, 
progressive farmer, trader—which gains access to the allocative decisions and employs 
that access to its own benefit. Policies of villigization have also faced problems, most 
notably an entirely understandable doubt on the peasant’s part as to whether the pro- 
mised benefits of concentration will outweigh the known costs of increased travel time 
to the fields. The decomposition of parties in tropical Africa is well attested already 
and this study, while it makes clear that UNIP remains a significant structure for the 
allocation of resources, also stresses the limited impact the party has had on politicizing 
or mobilizing the lower strata of the peasantry. In short, the inequalities inherited 
at independence are enhanced by the policies and the structures chosen by central 
government. 

There is much theoretical literature on rural development, but few detailed studies 
of rural politics in east and central Africa since the early 1970s, when such research 
work went out of fashion. Journal articles rarely have the space to carry much data. 
So a monograph of this kind with its strong empirical emphasis is peculiarly welcome 
in a decade in which students are finding it harder and harder to discover the detail 
and reality of political life in rural Africa. Bratton’s book is not atheoretical, I should 
hasten to add, but its virtue in my eyes is the glimmer of light it casts on the day-to-day 
problems and political arrangements without which theorizing becomes a metaphysical 
indulgence. When students have absorbed the issues, the structures, and the practice 
of Kasama local politics, they are in a better position to extrapolate from that knowledge 
to make statements about African rural politics in general. 

University of Bristol RICHARD HoppEr-WILLIAMS 


Threat from the East? Soviet policy from Afghanistan and Iran to the Horn 
of Africa, by Fred Halliday. Penguin Books, London, 1982. 149pp. £1.75. 


An important working assumption in the centre/right main-stream of western politics 
today is the existence of a ‘Soviet threat’? which lies, menacing yet vague, behind 
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turbulence around the world. ‘Let us not delude ourselves’, President Reagan is 
quoted as saying atthe head of the first chapter in this book; “The Soviet Union underlies 
all the unrest that is going on. If they weren’t engaged in this game of dominoes, there 
wouldn’t be any hot spots in the world’ (p.13). Paradoxically, many in the West hold 
firm views about the USSR, but are little informed about it; and this may include 
Africanists interested in the effect and likely course of Soviet policy in the continent. 
For readers who feel a need to be better informed about the debate over Soviet policy, 
_ this book is to be recommended. 

Mr Halliday sets about examining President Reagan’s opinion in the context of the 
‘Arc of Crisis’-—the sweep of countries running from Afghanistan through Iran and 
the Arab Middle East to the Horn of Africa. He finds the judgement to be factually 
inaccurate, but also perverse, because it impedes progress towards a more defensible 
interpretation, which it is his aim to produce. To this end he has written a brief, 
admirably lucid book packed with incisive ideas and set out with a compelling elegance 
which sets a standard for the debate that it will no doubt generate. 

In the first part, the record of Soviet dealings with the Arabs is scrutinized and located 
within a discussion of the larger driving forces in Soviet foreign policy since the 
1950s. Halliday begins by dissecting out and labelling six strands which are too often 
-and too easily fused into an all-encompassing ‘Great Threat’. He then lists seven 
common but questionable assumptions about Soviet actions (pp.29-32). Together 
these compose an agenda for further investigation. 

It is noted that during the 1970s, the balance sheet for Soviet policy in the Arab world 
began to alter, showing failure in the central Arab world, but an increase of influence 
on its periphery. Halliday argues that among the main states, the loss of Egypt after 
‘1972 was in no economic or strategic sense compensated by new alliances with Syria 
and Libya; that the acquisition of influence in Ethiopia, South Yemen and Afghanistan, 
and the collapse of the western position in Iran, in no way support the conventional 
wisdom of a coordinated, aggressive policy of Soviet expansion, although precisely these 
cases are taken to be proof positive of that view. 

To substantiate his case, Part II addresses Soviet relations with each of the four 
‘crisis countries’ in turn, looks also at the role in the region of the USA and its allies 
and, in the light of this, returns for mature reflection upon the pattern of Soviet policy. 
Halliday concludes that while the USSR certainly kas a policy in the region, the evidence 
is that it is not the Conspiracy for World Domination or the Quest for Oil or any of 
the other varients of the Great Threat posited by what he calls the ‘Arc’ theorists; rather, 
like any country, the USSR supports political forces sympathetic to it, provided that 
to do so does not conflict with its own economic and political needs, and it tries to 
_wrong-foot its competitor in a search for global parity with the USA, but overall, has 
been going backwards, suffering a net loss of influence. The striking feature is Soviet 
inability to influence events in the region in any substantial way. 

The Afghanistan intervention, he suggests, was an exceptional case, taking place in 
a country where the Soviets had been strategically dominant for twenty years and with 
a pro-Soviet government already in power. Thus, like the House of Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee when it took evidence on the invasion, Halliday finds no support for 
the view that there was a wider strategic aim, such as lusting after Gulf oilfields. 
(Earlier, at pp.54—8, he gives an excellent summary of the debate about Soviet energy 
futures, showing how politically influential 1977 CIA predictions of crisis have been 
seperseded.) 

Mr Halliday presents a firm case clearly, which is an honest way to write for the 
general reader. Those who find his conclusion uncongenial may wish to shrug it off 
as mere pro-Soviet polemic. But that would be a pity, both because the book is 
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. obviously no such thing and because it raises the level of debate. Behind the substan- 


tive issue lies a general one of the greatest importance which occasionally surfaces 
openly, but is present implicitly throughout the book. “The logic of much of the “Arc? 
discussion is unsound: it involves’ a “deductivist’’ approach masquerading as an 
‘““inductivist” one, i.e. it pretends to prove its general case by using a set of specific 
examples’, he writes (p.83). Knowing this, and allowing one’s method of work to be 
informed by it, is what divides the political scientist from the polemicist. For this. 
general lesson, as well as for illumination of a region of vital interest not least to Africa, 
we are in Mr Halliday’s debt. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge Gwyn PRINS 


The Foundations of the South African Cheap Labour System, by Norman 
Levy. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul International Library of Sociology 
1982. 367pp. £15.95. 


Chinese Mine Labour in the Transvaal, by Peter Richardson. London, Macmillan, 
1982. 276pp. £25. 


~ 


These two books have evolved from recent doctoral dissertations in London: Levy’s 
from LSE, and Richardson’s from SOAS. They reflect a continuing scholarly tradition 
of seeking the origins of South Africa’s peculiar institutions by careful examination 
of the determinants of gold mining on the Witwatersrand. Since the 1950s, that time 
and place have been the focus of great volumes of research and writing, so that the 
historiography of Transvaal gold mining is now a substantial discipline of its own. The’ 
pioneer scholars used the techniques of liberal political and diplomatic history, until 
Blainey (in the 1960s) demonstrated the pertinence of economic considerations in the 
production process, and a variety of structuralists (in the 1970s) sought to clarify matters 
through attention to class analysis. Any further contributions to the debates ought to 
be justified either by the introduction of fresh evidence, or through the elaboration of 
a fresh perspective. Of the two books under review, one satisfies both criteria. 


Levy’s account of the establishment and defence of a cheap labour strategy on the . 


Witwatersrand mines, from the 1880s until about 1905, must have been a solid and 
meritorious thesis. He presents good series of statistics, and quarries the Chamber of 
Mines reports to good effect. A modest but useful task has been accomplished, and 
tentative judgments are hedged around by qualifying phrases. A decade ago the book 


would have held its place as the definitive narrative account of the first two decades ` 


of gold production in the Witwatersrand. Even now it is a work which scholars will, 
consult for information, if not for inspiration. While the writer of a successful doctoral 
dissertation may reasonably seek a publisher, however, it is more difficult to defend 
RKP’s decision to publish. First, there has been a long delay between thesis-writing 
and publication: most of the bibliography is more than five years old, and the more 
recent works consulted have merely provided information which is appended to the 
narrative. Therefore, second, Levy tends to circumvent, or to skate over, the most 
recent debates: his major criticisms of the published literature are directed at the safe 
targets of Marais and Le May, who published before Blainey and the structuralists 
changed the terms of the discussion. Third, the thesis has not been edited, but retains 
the defensive and repetitive style of a nervous doctoral candidate. Fourth, by including 
the book in a Sociology series, RKP expose it to readers who may well be irritated by 
the complete absence of sociological discussion. Fifth, a work which is necessarily hard 
to read, is made even less accessible by the typescript format, by footnotes vitiated by 


‘the use of op. cit. in reference to works whose full title is often several pages away, 
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by a bibliography which lapses from alphabetical order, and by a table of contents 
printed out of sequence. It is probably easier to read the original thesis than this pub- 
lished version. , 

A good publisher is surely one which the reader simply does not notice, since the 
presentation is unobtrusive. By this test, Macmillans have presented Richardson’s 
work to very good advantage. Apart from the maps (which are almost as perfunctory 
- as Levy’s), the reader does not notice Macmillan at ell, and can concentrate on Richard- 
son’s work. And what impressive work it is. He has mastered the arguments sur- 
rounding the evolution of the Witwatersrand gold mining industry and (having published 
articles elsewhere) he spares the reader a laborious restatement. He has also mastered 
the literature on late Ch’ing rural society and on the late nineteenth century inter- 
national labour market. This body of information, and these important perspectives, 
are then put to excellent use. 

The decision of the Chamber of Mines to import Chinese labour, and the British 
government’s endorsement of that strategy, were notorious in the British election 
campaign of 1906 and divisive in the Transvaal election campaign of 1907. The Chinese 
dimension of this issue has not hitherto been considered, because it is a rare scholar 
who will tackle two bodies of scholarship for a mere doctorate. In reality the Chamber 
of Mines agents had to weave through a maze of international law, of competing 
importers of labour, and of obtuse and often obstructive local authorities. That they 
found a way through these difficulties reflected not only good management, but also 
, amazing good fortune. In southern China, they failed comprehensively. Inthe North, 
their success was largely due to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, which closed 
a popular avenue of seasonal migration, and created massive rural destitution, so that 
local authorities were more than willing to export their unemployed. Once the war 
ended, and seasonal migration revived, the opportunity for recruiting Transvaal mine 
labour disappeared, and the experiment would probably have been abandoned anyway. 
The appalling realities of rural Chinese life are therefore at least as important as the 
emotional debates in London and Johannesburg as an influence upon Transvaal mining. 
Again, having examined the actual conditions of employment of the Chinese miners, 
and having contrasted them with the conditions imposed upon African migrant workers, 
Richardson is able to point to the significant structural changes in the mining process, 
which followed from the relatively long period of indenture, and the ability of manage- 
ments to insist upon a regime of piece-work. 

This is a rigorous, as well as a wide-ranging, piece of research. It has implications 
for our understanding of capitalism and of imperialism in the generation before the 
Great War, although Richardson does not labour the points raised. What has been 
accomplished is a restatement of the terms of the debates, as comprehensive as the 
earlier restatements by Blainey and by the structuralists. Even if every single point 
is subsequently disputed (and this seems unlikely), future scholars will have to place 
their work in the real international context in which the events themselves took place. 
For this reason, Chinese Mine Labour in the Transvaal is a major contribution to African 
historiography. 

Australian National University DONALD DENOON 


The New History: the 1980s and beyond: studies in interdisciplinary history, 
edited by Theodore K. Rabb and Robert I. Rotberg. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey, USA, and Guildford, Surrey, England, 1982. 334pp. £6.65 
paperback, £22.40 cloth covers. 


This symposium consists of articles previously published in the Journal of Interdiscip- 
linary History and now reprinted for a wider audience. Most of the papers consist of 
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‘surveys of the'art’ in-political studies, family history, quantification, economic history, 
population studies, anthropology and history, intellectual history, and the history of 
science. There is very little explicitly on Africa. Only two articles are cited from 
African Affairs (on the ‘new historiography’ in Dar es Salaam by Donald Denoon and 
Adam Kuper and by Terence Ranger published in 1970-1}, and other Africanist journals 
feature even more inconspicuously. The coverage of African history cannot be con- 
sidered adequate therefore even for the 1970s, let alone ‘the 1980s and beyond’. 
Nonetheless, there are many comments and references that will be of interest to many 
students of developing countries scattered throughout the volume. I myself found 
particularly interesting the studies by Peter H. Smith and Jacques Julliard of political 
history in Latin America and France respectively, and the whole section on anthro- 
pology and history by Bernard S. Cohn, John W. Adams, Natalie Z. Davis and Carlo 
Ginsberg, but others might well find the pieces on family history or quantification 
equally stimulating. The editors are therefore to be congratulated on assembling 
together such an interesting and useful collection of articles. Princeton University 
Press also deserves praise for reprinting journal articles in book form more cheaply—at 
least in the paperback version sent out for review—than is customary with publishers 
these days. But the hardback edition must surely be a ripoff. 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


BOOK NOTES 


by RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 
University of Bristol 


Travels in West Africa by Mary Kingsley, (with a new introduction by Elizabeth 
Claridge) (London: Virago, 1982. xvii+742 pp. illustrated. £5-95)- 

Mary Kingsley should need no introduction to readers of the Journal; the Royal 
African Society was itself founded in her memory in 1901. It is naturally a pleasure 
to have available so cheaply her remarkable account of her West African travels, . 
although paperbacks, especially bulky ones like this one, do not endure as well as the 
hard-back early editions. With the exception of two photographs, this volume is a repro- 
duction of the unabridged 1897 Macmillan volume and carries a brief introduction by 
Elizabeth Claridge, which will add little to what Caroline Oliver wrote in this Journal 
in 1971, It is good to have Mary Kingsley’s first, and most famous, book available 
again; it would be equally good to have a full biography of her. 


Theodor Hanf, Heribert Weiland, and Gerda Vierdag (in collaboration with Lawrence 
Schlemmer, Rainer Hampel, and Burkhard Krupp), South Africa: the prospects of 
peaceful change (London: Rex Collings, 1981. 492 pp. £15-00) 


This is a translation of Sudafrika: friedlicher wandel? (which first appeared in 1978) 
together with a lengthy updating chapter by Lawrence Schlemmer, probably the leading 
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South African psephologist. When it was published, it was much appreciated—and 
rightly so—for it provided the first systematic study of attitudes in South Africa and 
, drew some provocative conclusions for the future. Although the fieldwork was under- 
taken several years ago now and the environment of political ideas has altered, it remains 
an important source, if only for historians, when a detailed account of the 1970s is 
embarked upon. It remains a pity that it could not have been published simultaneously 
in German and English. Although it has arrived in the bookshops late in the day, it 
is a welcome addition to the literature on recent South African affairs and every library 
ought to possess a copy. 


Amnesty International Report 1982 (London, Amnesty International, 
` 1982. 364pp. £5.00) 


This hardy annual is an essential source for anybody interested in human rights in 
Africa. Of course, it makes depressing reading, with so many countries operating laws 
permitting detention without trial and with ‘so many political opponents of various 
governments locked away. But it should be put in a more global perspective and com- 
pared with previous years. While Africa’s record is not one to brag about, it is generally 
a great deal better than many Latin American and Far Eastern countries’ and it does 
not appear to be getting worse. Without the selfless, and sometimes dangerous, labours 
of Amnesty’s correspondents, we would be less well informed on one aspect of contem- 
porary Africa’s affairs. 


The West and South Africa by James Barber, Jesmond Blumenfeld and Christopher 
R. Hill (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1982. 106 pp. £3-95) 

This brief and lucid book is a useful survey of the present position of liberal conven- 
_ tional wisdom on the West’s relations with South Africa. Barber and Hill cover the politi- 
cal aspects and present clearly the West’s dilemma; they provide, however, no answer. 
Blumenfeld, in the longest section, covers economic factors, including a brief appendix 
on mineral dependency. The Rockefeller report (reviewed in this Journal, vol. 81, pp. 
595-6) has greater detail and, because it is longer, has a more sophisticated line of argu- 
ment. But there are virtues in brevity, especially for busy teachers and businessmen. 


The Mass Media in the Struggle for Zimbabwe by Elaine Windrich (Gweru: 
Mambo Press, 1981. 112 pp. R$3-40) 


The Mambo Occasional Papers provide an invaluable source for any historical study 
of Zimbabwe; it is unfortunate that they are so difficult to purchase in Britain. 
Windrich’s study is number 15 and it is a very good addition to the series. She examines 
the propaganda and censorship of the Smith years and moves easily from fascinating 
description to appropriate analysis. Whereas I have thought in the past that she was 
often too dependent upon media sources, here of course she is in her element. No 
‘full understanding of the UDI years and the behaviour of whites during that period 
would be complete without reference to this slim volume. 
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BOSS IN BRITAIN 


JAMES BARBER 


For about twenty years South African secret services have operated in 
Britain! They have concentrated their main attention on anti-apartheid 
groups and the exiled black political parties—notably the African National 
Congress (ANC), the Pan African Congress (PAC), and the South West Africa 
Peoples’ Party (SWAPO)—but they have probably also operated against pro- 
minent British public figures who are known for their commitment against 
apartheid. The underground war which is waged in Britain may be seen as 
an overspill of the conflict being fought in the Republic between the black 
nationalists and South African authorities, but it is also part of an international 
struggle between the anti-apartheid groups and the South Africans. Britain 
has become involved in three ways. First and foremost, London is a major 
centre for the exiled black parties and anti-apartheid groups. Second, London 
is an important international communications centre in the propaganda war for 
‘hearts and minds’. Finally, the anti-apartheid struggle has become inter- 
woven into domestic British politics. 

The aims of both sides in the secret war are to build up knowledge of their 
opponents, counter their plans, frustrate their actions, and generally to under- 
mine them. For those involved the stakes vary considerably. For some it 
means at worst personal inconvenience or at best the satisfaction in outwitting 
opponents. For others the stakes are much higher. If information reaches 
the South African Government about opponents who are working inside the 
Republic, it can lead to arrest, imprisonment, and perhaps even death. For 
example, when Stan Winer, a South African exile living in London, returned 
to the Republic allegedly to make a secret film about apartheid and do some 
work for the ANC, a South African agent alerted the authorities in Pretoria. 
Winer was arrested, tried, convicted and sentenced to four years imprisonment. 
At the trial, papers were produced as evidence against him which he was con- 
vinced had been stolen from his London flat and photographs shown which had 


James Barber was Professor of Political Science at the Open University before becoming Master 
of Hatfield College, Durham University. 
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been taken in London.? Another case which had much wider implications is 
said to have arisen from the spying activities of Hans Lombard, who worked 
in Britain as a journalist in the 1960s. He is said not only to have penetrated 
anti-apartheid groups through his friendship with Fenner Brockway, the 
Labour MP, but also the PAC. He was so successful, so it is claimed, that 
he became a trusted adviser of P. K. Leballo, the party leader, and managed 
to obtain a list of about 4,000 PAC members. Later that list was used to arrest 
many PAC supporters in South Africa in a swoop which ‘was traumatic for the 
PAC and lost it a tremendous amount of support among the blacks of South 
Africa. It also stopped nearly all PAC activities inside South Africa for the 
next fifteen years’.3 

On their part the South Africans perceive themselves to be in a life and death 
struggle, in which the secret activities are part of a total effort to counter the 
threat of bloody revolution which they argue would be a disaster for all. In 
1982 Mr ‘Pik’ Botha, South Africa’s Foreign Minister, defending an official 
who had been forced to leave London because of his spying on the exiled par- 
ties, said: ‘I do not believe that the British people would have expected any 
British representative abroad to act in any other way in respect of important 
information on IRA plans for violence in the United Kingdom’.4 

Within the ‘demi monde’ of intelligence work and clandestine operations 
uncertainties abound. To start with, there is no agreement about what is legi- 
timate. Is it legitimate, for instance, for the South African secret services to 
operate in Britain, when black parties committed to revolution in South Africa 
have been permitted to establish offices in London? Uncertainty also sur- 
rounds the evidence that is available. In a situation in which both sides try 
to deceive the other, all evidence must be treated with great caution. In this 
article concentration will be focused on the activities of the South African 
secret services, if for no other reason than there is little published evidence 
about clandestine work by the black parties and anti-apartheid groups in 
Britain. The best known anti-apartheid intelligence work in Britain has been 
uncovering information about the breaking of the United Nations’ arms ban 
and Rhodesian sanctions. There has been nothing to rival the spectacular suc- 
cess of the West German anti-apartheid workers who stole and published top 
secret files about nuclear collaboration from the South African Embassy in 
Bonn.5 


The South African secret services 
The South African Government appears to have committed substantial 
resources to secret operations in Britain. Precise information is unobtainable, 


2. See Gordon Winter Inside BOSS (Harmondsworth, Penguin 1981) Chap. 26. 

3. Winter, Inside BOSS, p. 318. 

4. The Times, 18 December 1982. 

5. See Zdenek Cervenka and Barbara Rogers The Nuclear Axis: secret collaboration between West 
Germany and South Africa (Julian Friedmann, 1978) Chap. 1. 
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but in 1971 an Observer ‘Inquiry’ report claimed that among the 34 officials 
at the South African Embassy ten were trained intelligence officers, and that 
there were 12 full time agents attached to other organizations. In 1982 evi- | 
dence was given in court that a single agent had drawn almost £60,000 in a 
year for his covert work, and there was speculation at that time that the London 
Embassy had become the centre for a European wide operation.” Also in 1982 
Robert Hughes, the Labour MP and the Chairman of the Anti Apartheid 
Movement (AAM), stated that: ‘The evidence accumulated over ten years that 
South African agents, including very senior officials using diplomatic protec- 
tion, are operating out of the South African embassy, is overwhelming’.§ 

When John Vorster was South Africa’s Prime Minister the main intelligence 
agency was the Bureau of State Security (BOSS) under the control of General 
Hendrick van den Bergh (and this was supplemented for a time by the secret 
activities of the Department of Information). Since P. W. Botha became 
Prime Minister two changes have taken place. BOSS has been replaced 
by—or at least renamed as—the National Intelligence Service (NIS) under Niel 
Barnard, an academic with no previous intelligence experience. A more im- 
portant change, however, has been the increasing importance of military intelli- 
gence, reflecting Botha’s confidence in the armed forces after his years as 
Minister of Defence. In the intelligence field it appears that the predominant 
role is now being undertaken by Military Intelligence (MI) under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant-General Pieter van der Westhuizen. However, for the 
purposes of this article (which is not concerned with the internal organization 
of the services) it is easier to group them all together under the convenient, 
if now inaccurate, title of ‘BOSS.’ 

There are three main sources of evidence about South African secret activi- 
ties in Britain: the accusations of opponents, the evidence from court cases, 
and the confessions of ex-spies. The accusations of South Africa’s opponents 
have appeared regularly over the years, but they have to be treated with 
special caution as there is always the danger of exaggeration. Many of these 
opponents are chronically suspicious, living in the belief that they are under 
constant surveillance. Sometimes the suspicions are shown to have been mis- 
placed. For example, Astrid Winer (Stan Winer’s wife) called the police 
because she was convinced that a car bristling with aerials which was patrolling 
near their London flat was a BOSS vehicle whereas it turned out to be a police 
car undertaking crime investigation.!° In 1974 a handbag was stolen from the 
London home of Peggy Field, the sister of Marcia Williams, Harold Wilson’s 
political secretary. Mrs Williams, who believed that she was a target for the 


6. The Observer, 12 December 1971. 

7. The Daily Telegraph, 18 December 1982. 

. The Sunday Times 19 December 1982. 

. Economist Weekly ‘Foreign Report’, 16 September 1982. 


8 
9 
10. Winter, Inside BOSS, pp. 363-4. 
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South Africans, was with her sister at the time. When a man with a foreign 
accent telephoned to say he had found the bag in an expensive apartments block 
and suggested that they call to collect it, the sisters decided not ta go because 
they might be caught in a ‘dirty trick’ situation. Later two reporters investi- 
gating the incident found that the call had been made by a Portuguese porter 
who genuinely was trying to return the bag.!! Despite such false calls there 
have been many cases in which very strong suspicion falls on the South 
Africans, and in several cases the suspicions have been confirmed by the evi- 
dence of ex-spies. 

Evidence from court cases is much sparser. There are only three occasions 
on which South African spies have been brought before British courts. The 
first was in 1967 when Norman Blackburn was convicted for obtaining infor- 
mation about Britain’s Rhodesian sanctions policy from a naive secretary in the 
cabinet office, Helen Keenan. Blackburn, who was spying both for the South 
Africans and the Rhodesians, was imprisoned for five years and the secretary 
for six months.!2 The second court case was in December 1982. It arose by 
chance following the arrest in Liverpool of Edward Aspinall for drunken driv- 
ing. Aspinall, who turned out to be a professional burglar, then quite unex- 
pectedly confessed that he had done a number of burglaries for BOSS in 
London—raiding the offices of the ANC, PAC and SWAPO, where he stole 
files, maps, photographs, letters, brief cases and travel documents. Aspinall 
was brought to trial along with Peter Caselton, the South African agent who 
had recruited and controlled him. Both were convicted, Caselton receiving a 
four year sentence and Aspinall eighteen months.!3 

The third case concerned a Swedish journalist, Bertil Wedin, who was tried 
but acquitted in April 1983 of involvement in the break-in of the PAC offices 
by Aspinall. Wedin, who is militantly anti-communist, admitted that in 
1981 he had approached a BOSS official (Major Craig Williamson) to ask for 
work, and as a result Wedin was contacted by Peter Caselton who arranged 
to pay him £1,000 per month for information about South Africa’s opponents. 
Wedin said that he had sent press cuttings, reports and analyses to Pretoria, 
and he had also visited the PAC offices where he had interviewed a PAC 
official, Mr Hamilton Keke, ostensibly to help in writing an article about the 
party. However, Wedin denied that a rough sketch map he had prepared of 
the offices after the visit had been intended to help the burglary or of knowing 
that the PAC documents which he saw later had been stolen.!4 

Finally there are the confessions of ex-spies. At his trial Norman Blackburn 
gave some evidence about his activities, but he later gave more to the 


11. Barrie Penrose and Roger Courtiour, The Pencourt File (Secker and Warburg, 1978) pp. 
225-6. 

12. The Times, 26 July 1967. 
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Observer. He decided to do that following the mysterious death. of Keith 
Wallace, a Daily Mail reporter, who Blackburn said had been another BOSS 
spy.5 Yet, despite Blackburn’s admissions, there was little direct information 
from South African sources until the late 1970s and early 1980s. Then, within 
a short period, three BOSS defectors published their experiences, a returned 
South African spy retold his exploits to a delighted white South African 
audience, and further information became available at the Aspinall/Caselton 
trial. The first of the defectors was Arthur McGiven whose story was told 
in a number of Observer articles. In these the former BOSS official told how 
he had worked at the headquarters in Pretoria with responsibility both for 
BOSS operations in Britain and students who were abroad.!6 

The next defector was in fact a student—Ivan Himmelhoch, a white South 
African law student. He said he had been given a number of tasks by his con- 
troller at the South African Embassy, such as reporting on public meetings, 
gathering ‘subversive literature’, and infiltrating small anti-apartheid groups.!7 
Himmelhoch’s evidence is of obvious interest but he was a small fish in a large 
pool. Soon larger fish surfaced. The first was Craig Williamson, a South 
African agent who had successfully penetrated to the top of an international 
anti-apartheid organization—the International University Exchange Fund 
(IUEF) based in Geneva. He was not exposed but returned to South Africa 
probably because he feared that his activities might be revealed by McGiven, 
given his responsibility for students. Williamson then told his story to the 
South African public.!8 The dust had hardly settled from that triumphant . 
homecoming when another South African spy, Gordon Winter, published the 
most extensive exposé yet of BOSS’s operations. This was in his book Inside 
BOSS. While in broad terms Winter’s account is similar to the other evidence 
which had become available, the mass of detail which he alleges about BOSS’s 
activities in a book of 640 pages puts it into a different category.!9 Winter 
is an Englishman who emigrated to South Africa in 1960 where, when working 
as a journalist, he was recruited by BOSS. Like Williamson he built up his 
cover as an opponent of apartheid including a short spell in a South African 
prison before being ‘deported’ to Britain in 1966. He remained in Britain until 
1974 working as a freelance journalist with a specialist interest in Africa and 
using his reputation as an opponent of apartheid to penetrate anti-apartheid 
groups. 

Various motives have been claimed and attributed to those who work for 
BOSS. Senior officials may have strong ideological beliefs. After his convic- 


15. The Observer, 12 December 1971. 

16. The Observer, 30 December 1979 and 6 January 1980. 

17. Martin Bailey, “BOSS at Work in Britain’, New Statesman, 15 August 1980. 
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19, Winter, Inside BOSS. 
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tion in 1982 Peter Caselton said: ‘I consider what I did as a fight against terror- 
ism and if what I did saved the lives of ten children I consider it was 
justified’.20 Ivan Himmelhoch said that, at the time he was recruited, ‘I 
believed BOSS was fighting the spread of Soviet influence in Africa, and by 
uncovering the subversion of groups I was ... [making] it possible to reform 
apartheid from within’.2! Others act under duress or for personal gain. 
Arthur McGiven said that an eye is kept on students in Britain who run into 
financial difficulties. ` BOSS offers to pay their bills in return for their services. 
Finally Norman Blackburn claimed to have recruited 25 informers within the 
exiled parties and to have had no difficulty in doing so. He said: “The majority 
of them for a few bob would have sold their grandmothers’.?2 

In noting South Africa’s secret activities, brief mention can be made of a 
period in the 1970s when the Department of Information undertook covert 
work, under its Minister Dr Connie Mulder and its Secretary Dr Eschel 
Rhoodie, which eventually led to the ‘Muldergate’ scandal within South 
Africa. The department’s work was known to BOSS and complimented its 
efforts by concentrating on South Africa’s image abroad in the fight for ‘hearts 
and minds’. After his fall from power Rhoodie spoke about the department’s 
secret operations. In Britain these included the creation of “The Group 
of Ten’—a cover name used to give the impression that a group of British 
businessmen were responsible for a series of newspaper advertisements 
supporting South Africa, whereas there was no group, the money being pro- 
vided by the South African Government. Rhoodie also claimed to have 
, established links with members of Parliament, including two Labour MPs who 
were prepared to promote South Africa’s image and report on anti-apartheid 
groups, and a Conservative MP, who was known as ‘Operation Bowler Hat’, 
and who arranged visits to the Republic for other MPs without their knowing 
that the money came from the South African Government. Rhoodie did not 
name the MPs. Finally Rhoodie said the department’s most vigorous efforts 
in Britain wre attempts to buy control of (or interests in) publications. These 
included The Investor’s Chronicle, African Development, and West Africa, and 
there was an attempt to take over the Morgan-Grampian Publishing Group, 
but none of these had much success.?3 

While the Department of Information’s activities were short lived, BOSS’s 
operations in Britain have extended over many years, and they must have varied 
in their nature and scope. However, no attempt will be made here to give 
a chronological account of the operations. Instead, as far as the evidence 
allows, the broad nature of BOSS’s activities will be described. 


20. The Daily Telegraph, 18 December 1982. 

21. New Statesman, 15 August 1980. 

22. The Observer, 12 December 1971. 

23. See Mervyn Rees and Chris Day, Muldergate (MacMillan, 1980), and Winter, Inside BOSS, 
chapter 25. 
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` Information Gathering 

All intelligence agencies rely upon public sources for much of their infor- 
mation, and there is no reason to believe that BOSS is an exception. To add 
to these sources BOSS agents actively gather what other information comes 
their way. For example, Gordon Winter used his position as a journalist to 
photograph anti-apartheid demonstrators for BOSS. In 1973 Michael Morris, 
a BOSS official who was well known in South Africa for penetrating students’ 
movements, was identified outside the South African Embassy in London while 
an anti-apartheid demonstration was in progress. He was carrying a camera. 
When questioned about his presence, Morris said he had come to Britain to 
undertake research for a book and that it was mere chance that he had been 
at the Embassy when the demonstration occurred. None of his critics believed 
that. The students among the demonstrators feared that Morris’s reports 
might lead to withdrawal of their passports and even harassment of their fami- 
lies athome. Although Morris had in fact done nothing illegal, a public outcry 
followed and a question was asked in parliament. Morris then returned to 
South Africa.24 

The South Africans have also used private investigators, although just how 
extensively is unknown. Jan Withers, a private detective, told two reporters 
that he had been employed by the South African Embassy and by anonymous 
clients who were probably South Africans. He had been asked to monitor 
AAM activities, to investigate how House of Commons notepaper-came to be 
used in letters commemorating Sharpeville, and to check the movements and 
activities of the Dean of Johannesburg, the Very Reverend Gonville ffrench- 
Beytagh, while he was visiting Britain.?5 

BOSS has also used illegal ways of gathering information. McGiven said 
that BOSS intercepted mail both in Britain and South Africa, tapped telephones 
and telex lines, and used electric bugs, as well as rougher tactics like burglary. 
Gordon Winter gave more details about the allegations of mail intercep- 
tion. He says that at the South African end there is a special postal section 
which examines mail to known government opponents. More extraordinary, 
however, is his claim that BOSS also arranged the interception of mail in 
London. It started, says Winter, when a BOSS agent was planted among the 
temporary sorters in a main London post office. This was so successful that 
the South Africans then recruited a group of ‘right wing’ post office employees, 
who not only intercepted mail between Britain and South Africa but within 
Britain. For instance, Winter claims to have seen in Pretoria the photo- 
copy of a letter posted in London by Dennis Brutus to another London anti- 
apartheid worker. He also says that this was how an article to the Observer 
from a liberal South African journalist, Patrick Laurence, came to the attention 
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‘of the South African authorities. The article, in which Laurence had named 
banned people, was used against Laurence in a South African court case 
(Laurence himself disputes that the article fell into South African hands that 
way ).76 i 


Penetrating Black Parties and Anti Apartheid Organizations 

Mention has already been made of the way in which agents like Lombard 
and Williamson penetrated exiled parties and anti-apartheid organizations. 
Although the Williamson case only affected Britain indirectly, it is well docu- 
mented and so can be used as an example.?? After building up his cover in 
South Africa as an opponent of apartheid, including a spell in gaol, Williamson 
‘fled’ the Republic and obtained a post with the IUEF, where he quickly gained 
promotion to become Deputy Director. The IUEF, which had a budget of 
almost £5m, was funded mainly by the Scandinavian, Dutch, and Canadian 
Governments, but there was some British support. The organization’s overt 
task was to offer scholarships to needy students from Africa and Latin America, 
and there is no reason to doubt that a substantial proportion of the funds were 
used in that way, but support was also channelled to political groups like the 

`~ Black Consciousness Movement, SWAPO and the Zimbabwe African National 
Union (ZANU). 

In the normal routine of his job Williamson gained information and access 
to people that was very valuable to BOSS. Among his duties he had responsi- 
bility for distributing funds to the Black Consciousness Movement, and for 
organizations that help political prisoners. In addition Williamson became an 
ANC member and that, together with his official position, brought him into 
contact with major political figures, including ANC leaders, Robert Mugabe 
and Joshua Nkomo from Zimbabwe, and on his visits to London Williamson 
met Peter Hain and Abdul Minty, the AAM Secretary. He visited the Front 
Line States, and there are photographs of him in a Sunday Times colour supple- 
ment inspecting the wrecked offices of the liberation movement based in 
Zambia after a Rhodesian raid. Williamson also attended formal meetings with 
other anti-South African organizations that were linked to the IUEF. For 
instance, he met ANC leaders in January 1979 at the Windsor Hotel, London, 
where a room had been booked under the name ‘East Arch Export Company’, 
and also in London he attended meetings of COSWAR (Committee for South 
African War Resisters) which was partly funded by IUEF. Williamson was 
in fact a very regular visitor to London and he may have used this as a channel 
of communication and a means of meeting South African contacts at ‘safe 
houses’. 
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Williamson had worked the top of an anti-apartheid organization but there’ 
is also penetration at lower levels, such as that undertaken by students. 
Another example is provided by the work of Jean Legrange, sometime wife 
of Gordon Winter and girl friend of Charles Richardson, the London gang 
leader. According to a 1981 Sunday Times ‘Insight’ report, as far back as 1968 
Legrange started to do some voluntary work with the anti-apartheid group 
Christian Action, which is responsible for the Defence and Aid Fund.28 At 
first Legrange did humble jobs like helping with the sale of Christmas cards, 
but soon she was working in the offices of the Defence and Aid Fund itself. . 
There is dispute about the nature and importance of that work. Canon Collins 
told the Sunday Times that Legrange only worked for the organization for a 
short time and had no access to sensitive files. Gordon Winter, on the other 
hand, paints a different picture. He says that as well as picking up office 
gossip which Pretoria appreciated, and regularly clearing waste paper baskets, 
particularly those near the photocopiers, which often yielded confidential docu- 
ments, Legrange provided a sketch map of the office of a senior Defence and 
Aid Fund official which enabled a BOSS burglar to break in and photograph 
confidential files. Winter says that this raid afforded information both about 
exiles in Britain and underground operators in South Africa, some of whom 
were then arrested.2? The Sunday Times also reported that in the late 1970s 
Legrange had obtained a job as a supervisor in an office cleaning company. 
That sounded inocuous enough, but the work gave her night access to a number 
of offices which could be of interest to BOSS, including the Department of 
Health and Social Security in Victoria, Customs Offices, and the British 
Council’s Student Centre in Portland Place. 

Evidence of a South African effort at indirect penetration came in the 1982 
trial. Peter Caselton, who had a British passport although he had spent much 
of his life in Rhodesia and South Africa, returned to Britain in 1981, and along 
with ‘Arthur Clayton’ he established an aviation company, African Aviation 
Consultants, in the Isle of Man. The company, which was funded by BOSS, 
was used as a cover for secret operations, and among these it was hoped to 
gain contracts with organizations like the World Health Organization which 
would then give access to many parts of black Africa including refugee camps 
where nationalist movements are often active. During the trial it transpired 
that ‘Arthur Clayton’ was none other than Craig Williamson, the old IUEF spy, 
now a senior BOSS official in Pretoria and possibly the master mind behind 
a European wide operation.2° (At one time Williamson’s wife had worked for 
the World Health Organization). 

Gordon Winter claims that while some anti-apartheid organizations are easy 
to penetrate others are very difficult—and he cited among the latter the South 
28. The Sunday Times, 4 October 1981. 
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African Non Racial Olympic Committee and the South African Communist 
Party. Nevertheless the known facts of past penetration must be a constant 
source of worry for the parties and groups and a source of internal suspicion 
and friction. BOSS knows that and so underlines and perhaps exaggerates its 
past achievements. 

BOSS burglaries, which have already been mentioned, are another source 
of constant concern for South Africa’s opponents, although the accusations that 
are made against the South Africans often remain unproved. Two examples 
of cases which have not been cleared up will illustrate this. First, in April 
1975, there was a burglary at the house of Mr John Goetsewe, the chairman 
of the London branch of the ANC. Confidential papers but nothing of 
material value were stolen. Second, because of previous burglaries Mr Moses 
Garoeb, the Administrative Secretary of SWAPO, decided to keep his identity 
secret when he visited London in February 1976. However, one evening he 
returned to his hotel room to find it ransacked, his brief case split open and 
‘sensitive and confidential papers’ taken.3! Were these burglaries undertaken 
by BOSS, as the African political leaders firmly believe, or were the break-ins 
without political motive, just unlucky chances? 

Sometimes more definite information is available, as in the 1982 trial. 
Another example is given in the Sunday Times ‘Insight’ report which dealt with 
Jean Legrange. That report also mentioned three burglaries which Charles 
Richardson said he carried out for BOSS. Richardson said he was recruited 
during a business trip to South Africa, under threat that his criminal record 
in Britain would be exposed if he refused to co-operate. On returning to 
London he organized the break-ins during March 1966. The first was at the 
AAM headquarters, where, according to the Sunday Times report, nothing of 
importance was taken; the second was at the ZAPU offices where correspon- 
dence and documents were stolen; and the third was at Amnesty International 
offices where again records were taken.32, Winter also mentions these burglar- 
ies in his book (although he did not name Richardson) but he adds a fourth, 
at the offices of the Zimbabwe Review. On one other matter Winter’s account 
differs from the Sunday Times report, for he says that many documents were 
taken in the raid on the AAM. He writes of the place being ‘ransacked’, and 
the documents being stuffed into ten large refuse bags, which were then thrown 
out of the window, but, unfortunately for the South Africans, seven of them 
were collected by passing dustmen before they could be retrieved.33 

In its British operations perhaps the most serious single accusation against 
BOSS is that it arranged the murder of Keith Wallace. It was Wallace’s death 
that persuaded Norman Blackburn to speak to The Observer, but again it is 
Gordon Winter who gave more detailed allegations. Winter says that Wallace 
31. The Sunday Times, 29 February 1976. 
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was a long standing BOSS spy who came to London in the late 1960s to work 
as a motoring correspondent for The Daily Mail. According to Winter, 
Wallace’s relations with General van den Bergh, the head of BOSS, were often 
strained and came to a head in 1969 during one of Wallace’s visits to South 
Africa. Van den Bergh criticised him for disobeying orders and told him that 
he would be dismissed. Wallace was so angry and upset at this that when he 
returned to Britain he threatened to expose BOSS’s activities. Shortly after- 
wards he was found dead at the bottom of a ventilation shaft. The coroner’s 
finding was that he had died accidentally while trying to climb into his flat. 
Winter’s view is quite different. He believes that Wallace was assassinated 
by a BOSS death squad. He wrote: ‘From broad hints I received at top level 
in BOSS later, it was made clear to me that Keith’s assassination was committed 
by a member of BOSS’s secret Death Squad’.3+ 

Another very serious but unproved allegation against BOSS is that it planted 
a bomb at the ANC London headquarters in March 1982. This caused sub- 
stantial damage to the building but injured nobody. The explosion took place 
during a weekend when a major international anti-apartheid conference was 
taking place.in London, with a public rally in Trafalgar Square. So far nobody 
has been charged with the offence. 


Allegations of activities against British politicians and parties 

A further dimension is added to South African secret activities by accusations 
that operations have been directed against major British politicians both to dis- 
credit them and to change the balance of British politics. No less a figure than 
Sir Harold Wilson has made such accusations. In March 1976, when ques- 
tioned about allegations that the South Africans had been ‘framing’ Jeremy 
Thorpe, the Liberal leader, Wilson, then Prime Minister, told the Commons: . 
‘I have no doubt that there is a strong South African participation in recent 
activities relating to the leader of the Liberal Party, based on massive reserves 
of business money and private agents of various qualities’. However, Wilson 
added: ‘I have no evidence that the South African Government or agencies or 
agents have any connection with these unsavoury tactics’. He concluded by 
saying that anyone who was concerned with democracy would be revolted by 
this sort of thing.35 

Wilson made this accusation shortly before leaving office, but he soon 
repeated it. In May he spoke of a threat to democracy from authoritarian 
organizations, whose aim was ‘not to take over the machinery of state but to 
destroy the credence and standing of democratic politicians of whom they do 
not approve’,3° and he told the Westminster press gallery of anti-democratic, 
well financed forces directed against those in Britain who opposed South 
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Africa.3? Shortly afterwards Wilson initiated a personal unofficial enquiry by 
asking. two freelance BBC journalists, Barrie Penrose and Roger Courtiour, to 
make investigations for him.38 Among other things Wilson told the reporters 
that he was convinced that a series of burglaries on his houses and those of 
his associates had been organized by the South Africans. However, the inves- 
tigation was not known publicly, and when the first shock waves of his 
Commons’ statement disappeared, and when Sir Harold failed to produce 
evidence to back up his claims, scepticism set in. In the press Wilson was 
portrayed as a politician with a neurotic obsession with South African plots. 
Later, writing in his memoirs, the Liberal MP Cyril Smith said that when he 
first heard the allegations, ‘I was certainly baffled ... and remain baffled to 
this day. Of all the enigmas attached to the Thorpe affair, Harold Wilson’s 
intervention is the most mystifying’. The mystery was all the greater for 
Smith because, some weeks before, the Prime Minister had asked to see 
Thorpe. When Thorpe returned from the interview, Smith, as the party’s 
chief whip, insisted on knowing what had happened. Reluctantly Thorpe said 
that the news was good—‘It will be pushed on South Africa’. Smith, who was 
completely bewildered, asked what that meant, and was told that “I[t]he PM 
believes that there are South African influences at work’.39 

Was there substance in Wilson’s accusations? If there was, further ques- 
tions arise. What South African organizations were involved? What were 
their aims? Did they really constitute a threat to British democracy? No 
official statements have been made by either the South African or British 
Governments and no certain answers can be given. Nevertheless some aspects 
of Wilson’s accusations are generally supported by Gordon Winter. In broad 
terms they are both agreed that the South Africans set out: a) to discredit pro- 
minent British opponents of apartheid; b) to undermine the Labour and Liberal 
Parties because they were strongly anti-apartheid; and c) to tip the balance of 
British politics to the Conservatives. However, there are also differences 
between their accounts. Sir Harold said that there was no evidence against 
the South African Government, whereas Winter says that the operations were 
controlled directly by BOSS. 

Peter Hain was one of the Liberal politicians against whom Wilson and 
Winter say South African operations were directed. Winter says that the 
South Africans gave financial support to Francis Bennion in his private prose- 


. cution against Hain for disrupting sporting events (although that was unknown 


to Bennion who certainly was not a South African ‘front man’). A more spec- 
tacular BOSS effort was to try to pin a bank robbery on Hain by employing 
a criminal who was his double to snatch several hundred pounds. Although 
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Hain’s life was badly disrupted by these cases, he was acquitted of the bank 
charge and escaped lightly from the Bennion prosecution. Winter claims to 
have played a prominent part in the latter case. He was called to give evidence 
against Hain but surprisingly spoke in his favour because by then Winter had 
been instructed by BOSS to keep his cover, after collecting startling evidence 
about Jeremy Thorpe.*° 

Winter says he had been told to keep his eyes open for scandals which 
involved British politicians. If that were the case, Norman Scott dropped into 
his life like manna from Heaven. This is no place to go into the Thorpe/Scott 
relationship, but it seems clear that BOSS knew by 1971 the full range of accu- 
sations, the continuing efforts of Thorpe’s friends to keep Scott quiet, and the 
suggestions that some Labour ministers were involved in a cover up. If the 
South Africans had this information and they wanted to discredit the Labour 
and Liberal leaders, why did they not publish the story immediately? The 
answer Winter gives is that he was instructed to delay publication until it would 
have maximum political impact.*! 

That may explain the South African behaviour, but questions remain about 
Wilson’s statement. What explains its timing? Why did Wilson defend 
Thorpe? Why did he accuse South African business interests but not the 
South African Government? There are no completely satisfactory answers. 
In 1977 Chapman Pincher, who was sceptical of Wilson’s claims, concluded 
in the Daily Express that the statements were based on the unsubstantiated evi- 
dence of twilight figures of the intelligence world who had approached Peter 
Hain. Hain had reported to Thorpe who had then informed Wilson.? 
Gordon Winter mentions the same characters and associates them with a colour- 
ful international figure, Fouad ‘Flash Fred’ Kamil, who previously had been 
employed by the Anglo-American Company to catch diamond smugglers. 
Kamil sometimes operated with BOSS, and one of his associates claimed to have 
seen files on British politicians at BOSS headquarters. According to Winter, 
Hain had heard about this and sent a memo to Thorpe. Winter then claims 
that within ten days BOSS had provided him with a copy of the memo, that 
Winter was himself named in it as a BOSS agent, and that the memo was the 
basis for Wilson’s statement. 43 

That still leaves much confusion. Did Wilson simply not know what was 
happening, or did he want to avoid a diplomatic incident with the South 
Africans, or was he putting a public shot across the bows of the South African 
secret services? Winter’s explanation is that Wilson did know about BOSS’s 
involvement, but van den Bergh had assured Winter that Wilson would never 
denounce the South African Government in public because he knew that BOSS 
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had a dossier full of sex scandals about British politicians which would ‘make 
the Christine Keeler business look trivial’.4¢ An alternative explanation (and 
on the face of it a more probable one) has been given by Barbara Castle who 
was a minister in Wilson’s cabinet. Castle says that Wilson did indeed know 
that BOSS was involved in the attacks on the Liberals, but before making his 
parliamentary statement he confided in her that ‘I shall have to say the South 
African Government isn’t involved, because we need their help over Rhodesia’. 
Wilson, according to Castle, went on to say that BOSS ‘have already picked 
on me. But they believe it was Liberal intervention that let us into office and 
the first thing we did was to stop arms to South Africa’.45 Castle says she 
almost despaired of Wilson, for while she had no doubts that BOSS was active 
in Britain she doubted if they would spend so much energy on the Liberals, 
and, in any case, there was substance in the accusations against Thorpe. 


A threat to British democracy? 

If Wilson’s concern about an attack on British democracy had any substance, 
then the institutions of the society as well as individual politicians had to be 
threatened. Of course, by attacking individuals, their parties and parliament 
itself could be undermined. However, before turning to the parties, two other 
incidents can be noted which, if they have any substance, could be attempts 
to discredit parts of the British media, an element of the democratic system. 
As ever, however, the evidence is confused and open to different interpreta- 
tions. Moreover, if the South Africans did plan an attack on parts of the media 
it may well have been intended to spread confusion about the basis of the accu- 
sations against BOSS, rather than a broad attack on the media’s role in British 
democracy. 

A month after Wilson’s statement, a young man, André Thorne, told The 
Guardian that an official at the South African Embassy was eager to buy a ‘blue 
film’, featuring a Liberal MP dressed as a Scout Master with little boys. A 
Guardian reporter accompanied Thorne to the Embassy where they confronted 
Johan Russouw, the official, and then published the story. In the uproar that 
followed the South Africans were roundly condemned. James Callaghan, the 
new Prime Minister, told the Commons that Russouw’s behaviour was unac- 
ceptable for that of a diplomat and he was forced to leave Britain. However, 
the situation then fell apart. Thorne, who turned out to have a criminal 
record, retracted his statement and said he had been telling lies all the 
time.4¢ Although The Guardian did not accept Thorne’s recantation, the 
newspaper was discredited in many eyes. A not dissimilar experience befell 
Penrose and Courtiour—the two reporters called in by Wilson—shortly after 
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the Thorne incident. During their initial enquiries, when they were employed 
by the BBC, they made contact with Frederick Cheeseman, who claimed to 
have had a career in intelligence work in the armed forces and to have reached 
the rank of colonel. He went on to claim that he had been recruited by BOSS, 
and that during a visit to Pretoria he had seen files on leading Liberal politi- 
cians, including Jeremy Thorpe, Cyril Smith, Richard Wainwright, and per- 
haps David Steel. Cheeseman repeated all this in BBC television 
interviews. Then again things went wrong. It was quickly revealed that 
many of the claims made by Cheeseman were lies, and he followed this up by 
confessing that he had deceived the reporters, including his claim to have been 
employed by BOSS.47, The BBC and the two reporters were made to look ridi- 
culous. However, Penrose and Courtiour, who were never satisfied with the 
confession, continued to suspect the Cheeseman had links with the South 
African Intelligence Services. According to Winter their suspicions were well 
founded, as were those of the Guardian against Thorne. Winter claims that 
both situations were set up by BOSS. Furthermore, Winter claims that BOSS 
knew from the beginning about Penrose’s and Courtiour’s investigations and 
about their contacts with Sir Harold Wilson, and BOSS was also able to obtain 
details of secret meetings inside the BBC, although Winter did not know how 
the information was obtained.48 

The Thorne and Cheeseman cases may have been carefully planned and suc- 
cessful South African intelligence operations, as Winter claims. Alternatively 
they may have been the product of muddle, and the same alternative expla- 
nations exist about allegations of BOSS operations against the political parties. 
If planned, the allegations are that the South Africans assumed that a significant 
change was underway in Britain whereby the two major parties had declining 
but roughly equal support, while smaller parties including the Liberals were 
increasing their vote. Therefore even a small shift in voting patterns could 
change the balance of British politics. The South African aim was to alter it 
against their opponents in the Labour and Liberal Parties, and so in favour 
of the Conservatives. If that was the intention (and the basis of Wilson’s 
fears), the South Africans had seriously miscalculated the impact that their 
plots and their revelations would have on British politics. Winter’s attitude 
exemplifies this. He said that for two years he kept secret the evidence about 
Thorpe, and then, on instructions from BOSS, released it shortly before the 
February 1974 election.49 What he failed to say was that the result of the elec- 
tion was to throw the Conservatives out of power, and bring in a new Labour 
Government, while the Liberals increased their vote substantially. In their 
study of the election David Butler and Dennis Kavanagh made no mention of 
South Africa or the Thorpe affair, and concluded that ‘in one sense the biggest 
47, Penrose and Courtiour, The Pencourt File, pp. 41—54. 
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story of the campaign was the rise of the Liberals, and therefore the decline 
of the two main parties’.5° If in retrospect the South Africans may have 
thought that they released the Thorpe scandal too late to influence the February 
election, they soon had a new opportunity, for a further election was called 
for October. However, the main beneficiary there was the Labour Govern- 
ment which increased its majority substantially, and the Liberals again did 
well.5! 

Thorpe’s personal problems did eventually receive massive publicity, and 
these problems, compounded by Thorpe’s political ineptitude, adversely affec- 
ted the Liberal Party. Butler and Kavanagh, writing of the 1979 election, 
commented ‘that ‘objective assessment of the Liberals’ policies was over- 
shadowed by the former Liberal leader’s impending trial’.52 Perhaps the 
Liberal decline in 1979 helped the Tories into power, and perhaps Winter’s 
efforts in publishing Scott’s allegations kept the Thorpe issue alive. Perhaps; 
but what seems more likely is that the Scott allegations and Thorpe’s disgrace 
would have surfaced anyway. If the Liberal Party in particular and British 
democracy in general suffered a blow, it was more through the behaviour of 
Jeremy Thorpe than the plotting of BOSS. Plotting there probably was, but 
its Importance was exaggerated as much by Harold Wilson as by Gordon 
Winter. 


The British secret services 

When Harold Wilson called in Penrose and Courtiour to investigate BOSS, 
he made some astounding accusations against the British intelligence services. 
The reporters say that Wilson told them he was concerned because: a) as Prime 
Minister he was not confident that he knew or was able to find out what was 
happening in the secret services; b) rumours had been spread, on the basis of 
‘M15 know’, that there was a communist cell operating in 10 Downing Street; 
c) there was a dissatisfied, ‘right-wing’, section of the secret services which 
was prepared to work against the Labour Government; and d) Wilson was 
probably still under surveillance himself, and he told the reporters that it was 
not safe to telephone him directly at home. These general accusations had 
particular application to South Africa because Wilson suspected that sections 
of the British intelligence services co-operated with BOSS, ard he even thought 
it possible that British Intelligence had been involved, along with BOSS, in 
the burglaries from his houses and offices.*3 
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Wilson was not alone in his suspicions about co-operation between BOSS 
and the British. In the early 1970s there was a flurry of press speculation that 
South African agents were being trained in Britain, that visits were arranged 
to Scotland Yard for BOSS officials (including General van den Bergh), that 
South African officials were being allowed to watch police and army operations 
in Northern Ireland, and that an Inspector ‘X’ in Scotland Yard gave help to 
the South Africans.54 A further criticism against the British Government is 
its failure to remove or prosecute known South African agents. The assump- 
tion is made that the British intelligence services know a great deal about South 
African operations, and yet usually nothing is done aboutthem. When, excep- 
tionally, action was taken in 1982 (with the court case and the removal of a 
South African official—-Warrant Officer Joseph Klue) it was the result of an 
unprompted confession and not the efforts of the British services. 

If there was any substance in the accusations a number of possibilities arise. 
First, it might be argued that the British Intelligence services and BOSS had 
worked together on an institutional basis with the approval of the senior 
officials on both sides. Intelligence services do co-operate, as in the case of 
the CIA and MI6, and the same may have happened between BOSS and the 
British. If there was such co-operation, it would almost certainly be on a 
selective base, with both sides limiting the links to those which they regarded 
as within their own ‘national interest’. The second possibility is that there was 
co-operation between individual officers or small groups without official appro- 
val—the dissatisfied, ‘right wing’ element that so worried Wilson. A third 
possibility is that the South Africans and the British shared some part-time 
agents, those twilight figures that inhabit the fringes of the intelligence world. 
Cheeseman may fall into this category. 

Even if there has been co-operation in all or some of these ways, the relation- 
ship is likely to be mixed, as was indicated by Himmelhoch’s contact at the 
South African Embassy (Ron Shardelow), who told Himmelhoch that relations 
with the British were good but he should not try to phone Shardelow directly 
at the Embassy as the British tapped the lines.55 Winter presents a similarly 
mixed picture. He relates how his South African ‘handler’ in Britain, Alf 
Bouwer, had established a friendship with Inspector ‘Jim’, who was supposed 
to watch Bouwer, but in fact sympathised with the South Africans and passed 
on information, especially about communists and other ‘political undesirables’, 
like Vanessa Redgrave, Jimmy Reid and Tariq Ali. ‘Jim’ is also said to have 
helped BOSS to infiltrate an agent into the AAM. However, when the British 
discovered that ‘Jim’ had unauthorised meetings with Bouwer, he was sus- 
pended from duty. Not all British officials were like ‘Jim’, and Winter says 
he was warned of those who were strongly-anti South Africa, such as Matthew 
Rogers (‘a dangerous man who is vicious towards the South African Govern- 
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ment’) and Vic Gilbert, the head of Special Branch (‘Watch out for him, he’s 
very anti us’). Winter was also told how he should respond to the British intel- 
ligence services if he were confronted. In fact, in December 1972 the Special 
Branch told Winter that they knew he was a South African agent and warned 
him to stop his activities. Following this, says Winter, BOSS leaked the news 
to the British that he would soon be withdrawn and he had no further trouble. 
“The relationship between British Intelligence and BOSS is basically simple’, 
wrote Winter. ‘They feed each other information about known Communists 
in both countries, as do other countries in the West, such as France, Germany, 
Spain and Greece’.* 

Even if a mixed picture is accepted with each side confining its co-operation 
to what it regards as its ‘national interest’, difficulties still remain on the British 
side. What is the ‘national interest’ in particular cases? Who decides on it? 
What methods are to be used? Are the secret services under ‘political control’ 
(whatever that may mean)? According to Peter Deeley, co-operation between 
the British and South African services virtually came to an end in 1976.57 
A directive was sent to security chiefs and Special Branch to stop all liaison 
with South Africa except in matters specially identified as directly advantageous 
to Britain. Deeley said that South Africa’s use of British freelance operatives 
virtually ended, and the efforts to spy on hostile parties and groups made much 
more difficult. Not all South Africa’s critics accept that. As previously 
noted, Sir Harold Wilson harboured his suspicions and Abdul Minty, the AAM 
Secretary, claimed that the government had never given a clear answer about 
co-operation, and he suspected that this had started again under the Thatcher 
Government. ‘We know of several cases’, he said, ‘where information which 
could only have been obtained in Britain has come to light back home’.*8 

The 1982 spy case rekindled the controversy, although in a slightly different 
form. The concern at this time was not that the British services had co- 
operated but that they had done nothing to prevent the South Africans from 
spying. Under the headline ‘MI5 stood by as Pretoria created network of 
spies’, the Observer commented that, despite the 1976 directive, ‘the evidence 
suggests the official view has been [that] ... whatever the South Africans were 
up to they were not damaging Britian’s national interest’.5? At the same time 
the Home Secretary was said to be under pressure to publish the results of 
a Home Office investigation into BOSS’s activities.6° If that were to be pub- 
lished, doubtless further and perhaps more reliable evidence would become 
available on which to make judgements about the nature and extent of South 
Africa’s secret operations in Britain. But even such a report is unlikely to 
reveal all, for in the world of secret services there will always be dark corners. 


56. Winter, Inside BOSS, pp. 417-9. 

57. The Observer, 7 September 1980. 

58. The Observer, 17 August 1980. 

59. The Observer, 19 December 1982. 

60. The Sunday Times, 19 December 1982. 
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PRESIDENT MITTERRAND HAS NOW BEEN in power for more than two years. The 
era of Giscard D’Estaing already seems very far away: recent history sometimes 
seems the furthest. It is instinctive to go back and read press cuttings from 
May 1981, and remember the tremendous outburst of euphoria at the arrival 
of a Socialist President in power, followed in June 1981 by a landslide parlia- 
mentary victory for the socialists, to the point that they did not even need com- 
munist support to rule. A defeat of the conservative majority after 23 years 
hegemony (the life of the Fifth Republic) had been in the past often speculated 
about, but had never seemed to happen. Thus for most of that summer France 
was under what Jean D’Ormesson, right wing commentator in Le Figaro called, 
witheringly, a ‘rose-coloured cloud’. 

What was special, and most unusual in the relations of any European power 
with Africa or any other third world continent, was that there was also consider- 
able euphoria in certain countries of French-speaking Africa at the change. 
The rejoicing in the streets in Bangui and Kinshasa, as well as a much wider 
satisfaction that in some countries were expressed at government level, can 
have few parallels in history, and spoke much about France’s close connection 
with, and impact on, Africa. To some extent this was a reflection of discontent 
with many aspects of Giscard’s African policy, but it was also a sign of the 
expectations that the arrival in power of the Socialists would lead to an 
improvement both political and economic for the people in the countries in 
question. 

Now, nearly two years on, those that expected change are disillusioned, and 
have not hesitated to say so. There is a fine old French saying plus ça change, 
plus c’est la méme chose, which has been applied in all sorts of situations in 
French politics, and it has certainly been applied to Mitterrand and Africa, 
because of the apparent ease with which he has slipped into both the style and 
policies of his predecessors. The issues came to a head last December after 
the youthful co-operation minister Jean-Pierre Cot was eased out of the 
government, and Mitterrand was obliged to summon correspondents to the 
Elysée to deny that Cot’s departure represented a split between ‘idealist’ and 
‘realist’ views of cooperation policy, and reassure them he was still ‘on the side 
of the angels’.! 


` 


This is the slightly amended text of a talk given at the School of Oriental African Studies (sponsored 
by SOAS, the International African Institute and the Africa Centre) on 8 February 1983. Kaye 
Whiteman is Editor of West Africa. 


l. See Le Monde, 15 December 1982. 
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It is worth taking a closer look at what the Socialist Party was saying before 
the election, and immediately after. Africa had been a kind of campaign issue 
(albeit a- minor one), if only because of the affair of Giscard and Bokassa’s dia- 
monds. This was probably more damaging than it had originally seemed—not 
because of the moral dubiety of taking the diamonds, but because Giscard’s 
good judgement was in question. The high handed deposition of Bokassa, 
paralleled by the incapacity of France to do anything about the Libyan presence 
in Chad, seemed to cast doubt on Giscard’s competence to handle African 
policy. These doubts were expressed both on the Gaullist right, by old Africa 
hands in the RPR, who looked back to what they saw as the better handling 
of Africa by de Gaulle and Pompidou, and on the left by those who were 
alarmed by Giscard’s interventionism, his support for dictators and indifference 
to ‘human rights’. 

The best articulation of the French socialist party’s view on Africa came from 
the ‘Africa project’ published a month before the election. This document had 
been worked on by specialists and academics in the party’s international depart- 
ment. It was a document that was much quoted at the time as an illustration 
of how things were going to be changed, but it merits being re-read now, 
because although it re-states the case against Giscard’s way of doing things, 
it is imbued with the idea that France’s high profile in Africa should be main- 
tained, thus establishing a basic continuity with the previous 25 years of policy. 
Giscard is criticized, not for interventionism as such, but for using stability 
as a criterion, and then behaving like a ‘pyromaniac fireman’—helping to create 
the situations that led to intervention (leaving aside possible complicity in the 
clandestine interventions via mercenaries in Benin—failed, and Comoros— 
successful). The document cites the ill-considered, scandalous support for 
Bokassa, and the Chad imbroglio resulting, they say, from indulgence to 
Tombalbaye and then the establishment of an incompetent military regime (this 
is scarcely accurate: the mistakes in Chad were partly made before Giscard and 
if he compounded them, it was more because of reckless promotion of Hisseine 
Habré rather than Giscard’s relations with Tombalbaye, whom he hardly 
knew). 

The ‘project’ also mentions support given to Mauritania, ‘pushed into war 
by French refusal to recognize the rights of the Sahrawi people’, and above 
all the two interventions in Shaba, in which French responsibility was detected 
in the encouragement given to those making trouble in Angola (UNITA, 
FLNC, FLEC) and in the support given to Mobutu ‘in its most scandalous 
aspects’ (my italics). The objection was to the foundation of Giscardian policy 
on the axiom ‘the more a state is weak, the stronger is France: the more a state 
is poor, the less it costs to maintain it under our influence’: all of which made 
a mockery of the rights of peoples to peace and development. 

The paper goes on to suggest that Giscard’s military interventions had a 
mercantilist basis; it gives the example of the return in force of private French 
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interests after Dacko’s reinstallation in Bangui. They go on to link French 
business with a predilection for State contracts, either in Zaire or South 
Africa. There was a restructuring of French economic interests, oriented by 
large groups, and directly productive activities (industry, mines) took second 
place to more lucrative ones (engineering, turnkey plants). And there is the 
interesting observation that under Giscard the FAC had become considerably 
less important than the Caisse Centrale de Coopération Economique, implying 
a more mercantilist approach to aid. 

But the seven years had ended in failure. The incapacity of Giscard faced 
with the Libyan intervention in Chad is the yardstick of the failure of his policy, 
says the document. France had nothing to say, which disturbed all those con- 
cerned about Libyan interventionism: ‘the French military umbrella had no 
value’. 

The document also interestingly picked on what it called a capitulation to 
the Americans in the coordinated approach to rural development in health ques- 
tions (in the curious organization known as CADA—Concerted Action for 
Development in Africa—one of the few concrete things to emerge from the 
amazing western NATO panic over Shaba in 1978). It is difficult, even now, 
to know if French fears over this move were justified (loss of medical supply 
contracts were feared), but that the socialists were worried by it, or at least 
were scoring points electorally over it is of some interest, especially in view 
of spasms of concern about spreading US influence once they were in power. 

The Socialist Project makes a number of important recommendations, of 
which the most concrete are in the area of French attitudes to South 
Africa. De Gaulle, it will be remembered, had no use for the UN’s mandatory 
sanctions on arms to South Africa, and France had been one of the main 
suppliers, to the extent even of establishing assembly plants for Mirages, 
Panhard armoured cars, and Crotal missiles, so that the export of the arms 
could be avoided. After this, the ban on arms in most categories was observed, 
having been announced periodically by Giscard during a number of African 
visits. Anything else was categorically rejected, and investment and trade 
were encouraged, and indeed waxed and flourished. The France of the 5th 
Republic, was thought of by South Africa as one of its principal allies in the 
west, even if much of the complicity was under the surface. 

There is still much to be revealed about how far France occultly helped to 
promote the whole ill-starred ‘dialogue’ campaign in the early 1970s, or has 
aided South Africa, sometimes without the knowledge of the countries con- 
cerned, to trade in black Africa. At all events French exports to South Africa 
increased five-fold between 1966 to 1979. And from 1980 to 1981 there was 
a dramatic 43 per cent jump and France had come to depend more on strategic 
minerals from South Africa (notably uranium clandestinely procured from the 
R6éssing mine in Namibia). Above all there was the provision by the French 
of the first South African nuclear power plant at Koeberg, a deal agreed by 
Giscard in 1976, with supply of enriched uranium included. 
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The Socialist “African project’ made a number of other encouraging noises, 
suggesting that their government should: stop comforting Pretoria with finan- 
cial and technical support: stop all public and para-public investment: stop all 
assistance to private investors: implement any economic sanctions decided by 
the UN: reduce, taking account of technical restraints, imports from South 
Africa: apply all UN resolutions on Namibia: stop all imports of uranium. 

Other recommendations in the area of what is described as ‘peace’ include 
the return of Mayotte to the Comoros, negotiation with Madagascar and 
Mauritius over ‘disputed islands’, no suggestion of Western use of Simons- 
town, and a reference to past positions for self determination of the Sahrawi 
and Eritrean peoples. There are slightly po-faced references to the Indian 
Ocean ‘zone of peace’ as Utopian, and the maintenance of military co-operation 
and defence agreements, although there is a suggestion that Defence agree- 
ments could be renegotiated, going on to say, ‘the permanent presence of the 
French army is a factor for internal tension: it contradicts the dialogue between 
governors and governed’ drawing attention to countries where the security of 
regimes was not guaranteed in any case, ending up with ‘the security of the 
African continent should be the affair of Africans themselves’, language 
scarcely different from Giscard’s. 

In the field of development, the document pleads strongly for a ‘new concep- 
tion of co-operation’, putting a plea for co-operation to pursue ‘disinterested’ 
development, and not to maintain influence. It pleads for an opening of 
relations elsewhere in the continent (a plea which actually goes back 20 years 
to the Jeanneney report on co-operation commissioned by De Gaulle). It 
makes a commitment to the 0-7 per cent GNP per capita aid while dropping 
the fiction of including the heavily subsidized overseas departments and terri- 
tories in the aid figures, demolishing the myth that France was among the more 
generous of donors. There is also a commitment to making co-operation 
policy something for all the French people (i.e. non-governmental organizations 
are to be taken seriously) and a fascinating suggestion for a Co-operation 
Agency to coordinate such activities (more or less supposing the abolition of 
the Ministry of Cooperation as such). For good measure the ‘trilogue’ of 
Giscard (Euro-Arab-Africa) is criticized for not having been taken seriously,? 
and even the Lome Convention are thrown in. For example, the Stabex 
scheme (much beloved of intellectuals) is dissected. There is also an oblique 
but intriguing knock at the franc zone which had ‘uncontestable advantages’, 
but for too many Francophone countries: ‘the combination of strong money and 
a minimal apparatus of production, on a continent where frontiers are extra- 
ordinarily porous is a grave handicap for industrial growth.’ 


2. The notion of triangular cooperation, to permit Arab funds to be recycled in Africa with 
European assistance was preached well before Giscard’s trilogue by European Commissioner 
Claude Cheysson, who subsequently became Socialist Foreign Minister. It was also a pet pro- 
ject of the former President of Senegal, Leopold Senghor. 
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Development specialists will glean even more from this document—on such 
subjects as research, agriculture, health and social questions and the role of 
women, ending with a last paragraph on the role of culture, which can never 
be forgotten in considering French policy in Africa. Here there is simply 
shock at the reduction of credits for cultural actions, notably for the distri- 
bution of works in French and radioprogrammes, which says the project, must 
change. 

At the same time it accepts the limits of French, used as it is by a fraction 
of the population, and recognizes the importance of African languages and cul- 
ture, which sounds like trying to satisfy everybody. But it ts still another illus- 
tration of the already mentioned underlying assumption of the project, that 
despite all the strictures, there was from the beginning a will to a high pro- 
file. Also, and this is relevant for what came later, the commitment to concrete 
action on human rights (apart from the Southern African question) is confined 
to various generalities. 

I was in Paris at a UN conference on apartheid immediately after the presi- 
dential elections in that ‘pink May’ and the atmosphere was electric. Socialist 
leaders were feted and admired, and Lionel Jospin, Party Secretary, made an 
enthusiastic and widely reported speech setting out the details of the pro- 
gramme already mentioned, and if Claude Cheysson, newly appointed Minister 
of External Relations, in a wide ranging speech against racism did not actually 
go very much into details, this was overlooked in the general euphoria. 
Cheysson subsequently added the qualifying statement that the measures would 
be implemented, but that existing contracts (which included particularly the 
Koeberg reactor) would be observed. 

Although declarations of intent about South Africa have continued (for 
example Alhaji Maitama Sule, Chairman of the UN Apartheid Committee, gave 
a most glowing report of his visit to France last year) the counter-argument 
of the need to maintain relations with South Africa because of the importance 
of preserving jobs in the recession, has been increasingly deployed. Reports 
last autumn that there had been a major government row about providing a 
second reactor for Koeberg were denied (the issue had apparently been prema- 
turely aired, since no decision it was said need be taken on the reactor until 
1984, but that there had been and remains a, division of opinion is clear).3 
Cheysson has publicly said that he opposed the second reactor, should there 
have to be a decision, while Jean-Pierre Chevénement at the time Minister of 
Equipment and Research (and ironically one of those reputedly on the left of 
the party) was publicly reported in favour of the important part it could play 


3. In April 1983, the French Anti-Apartheid movement published a letter from Guy Penne, 
Mitterrand’s African affairs adviser, confirming that ESCOM, the South African electricity pro- 
ducing company had approached FRAMATOME, the French nuclear construction company on the 
subject, that there had been an ‘interministerial concertation’ but that in the absence of a date for 
putting out tenders from ESCOM, study of the subject was interrupted. (Le Monde, 15 April 
1983). 
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in the future planning of France’s nuclear requirements.‘ If and when the 
issue comes to the fore it will be seen as a major test of good faith relating 
to all French policy in Africa. 

In the meantime France has set about developing good relations with the 
front-line states, and pursuing a forward policy on Namibia. This was facili- 
tated by Cheysson’s excellent contacts there from his days at the European 
Commission (it brought Nyerere on a visit to Paris, scarcely conceivable in the 
Giscard era), and was fuelled by possibilities offered both of markets, and of 
the strategic supplies that exist in that part of the world. It was a piece of 
action that was both noble and commercial. 

Accordingly, France played an important role in helping to reactivate the 
five-nation Contact Group, and in helping to persuade at least its other EEC 
partners to persevere. France certainly sees itself as advocate of African states 
in the Contact Group. Guy Penne, Mitterrand’s African affairs adviser, even 
went on a tour late in 1981 to ask the frontline states if they thought France 
should continue in the group. Cheysson has been quite outspokenly critical 
of the way the US and South Africans have raised the issue of linkage between 
Namibian independence and Cuban troops in Angola. Socialist France has also 
been among those most favourable to overtures to Angola and Mozambique 
from the West. For the moment, there are still reasons to give them the 
benefit of the doubt while noting Sam Nujoma’s recent stinging criticism of 
France as double-faced, which was perhaps an expression of frustration at the 
lack of success of the Contact Group.® 

One of the most important recommendations in the ‘Africa Project’ was the 
idea that the Ministry of Cooperation should be abolished to be replaced by 
an agency. This proposal probably stemmed from the way in which the Co- 
operation Ministry had come to represent to the French left all that was neo- 
colonial about the French system, especially as practised by its last holder, 
Robert Galley. It was clearly far too extreme a solution to be swallowed, least 
of all by African leaders themselves, and very early on even the PS International 
Department recognized that it was impracticable. 

The first blow against the Cooperation Ministry was the decision made in 
May 1981 to place it under the Foreign Ministry, so that the Cooperation 
Minister was a Ministre Délégué—but one of the ministers under the External 
Relations Minister Claude Cheysson, whose own experience of Africa was con- 
siderable, and who is not the sort of man to be excluded when it comes to policy 
decisions. The new Minister of Cooperation himself, Jean-Pierre Cot, had 


4. Chevènement left the government in March 1983, but others, including the Finance Minister, 
Jacques Delors, were still reported undecided (see Libération of 16 April 1983). 


5. The sting certainly brought a strong reaction from Guy Penne. 


6. At a meeting of liberation movements in Lisbon in March, Lionel Jospin, Socialist Party 
Secretary General, said France should pull out of the Contact Group. 
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virtually no African experience, but his youth and enthusiasm commended 
itself, as did the fact that his father had been a Socialist minister in the Popular 
Front government of 1936. He threw himself into the job, and made his mark, 
especially at the three-week UN conference on the Least-Developed Countries 
in Paris in September 1981, where he was in the chair. 

He spoke a language that no French cooperation minister had ever really 
spoken before, about self-sustaining development and participation, which 
went down very well with, for example, non-governmental organizations 
in France interested in development, in the way that Jan Pronk and Judith Hart 
had done in the mid-1970s in the Netherlands and Britain. ‘The wider policies 
were articulated by Mitterrand himself, and some of the ideas had first been 
developed during Cheysson’s period as Development Commissioner in 
Brussels, such as international Keynesianism, interdependence ‘aiding others 
to aid oneself’—ideas that in fact found their most effective expression in the 
Brandt Report. The ‘opening’ to the Southern African front-line states was 
also taken up by Cot, and the whole human rights question which had figured 
in subdued fashion in the African Project, and certainly figured in the Socialists’ 

election campaign. 

The most interesting structural change came a year later when Cot proposed, 
apparently with the blessing of Cheysson, a reform of the structure of the Co- 
operation Ministry, which included the enlargement of certain aspects of the 
ministry (now, in any case, Cooperation and Development, itself a significant 
addition, in that it suggests a certain greater level of concern for the countries 
themselves) to cover all developing countries. This was something that had 
been periodically recommended (for example in the unpublished Gorse report 
on Cooperation in 1971) but never implemented. The Cooperation Ministry 
had come under the Quai D‘Orsay in 1966, but its identity based on its ex- 
clusive responsibility for francophone Africa—minus Guinea, plus Mauritius, 
Guinea Bissau, Cape Verde and Equatorial Guinea—had never been touched. 
Foccart, it was said, had always protected ‘the cooperation’, and Giscard had 
made it a full ministry again in 1974, perhaps under pressure from the club 
of francophone leaders, who relished the exclusivity of having a ministry to 
themselves in the Rue Monsieur, even if it was the old ministry of the colonies. 
France was the only country in the EEC to make such a qualification (the 
British had merged the Foreign and Commonwealth Office in 1965), and if 
it seemed increasingly an anomaly, it encapsulated very well the special 
nature of France’s sphere of influence in Africa. 

Thus, Cot’s reform had the potential of being more than just a rational 
re-structuring. It had a certain symbolic value, and Mitterrand himself only 
gave it qualified approval; for example, he delayed signing it for three months 
(were there still African leaders who objected to it?). Some of the more com- 
plex aspects of the reform brought about a strike in the cultural section of the 
Quai D’Orsay, which had found its area of competence actually enlarged to 
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include the ‘cooperation’ countries. Cot was obliged to give interviews deny- 
ing that he was becoming a ‘Monsieur Tiers- Monde’, but the implication was 
there. 

He was not in power long enough to make much impact on policy, although 
credits for rural development had begun to increase as those for infrastructure 
decreased. The overall aid budget as a percentage of GNP has increased, but 
as a percentage of the total budget decreased in 1982. The greater involve- 
ment of French non-governmental organizations in aspects of development 
policy was certainly started by Cot, but that was very much Socialist Party 
policy, andis boundtoremainaconstant. Atthe time of writing, full statistics 
were not available to judge this aspect of the first 18 months of the Socialist 
Party on development policy. What did seem increasingly clear was that the 
increasing financial and economic problems that were besetting Mitterrand 
were likely to spill over into attitudes to development policy. The implicit 
recognition of failure of policies in March 1983 was also a blow to the pursuit 
of international Keynesianism. ‘The implementation of the commitment to 
take the DOM/TOM—french overseas departments and remaining colonial 
territories —budget out of aid calculations certainly introduced greater statisti- 
cal honesty, and made the various commitments to increase aid (for example 
to the least-developed) all the more ambitious. 

One of the main points of attack on African policy over the 20 or so years 
of the Fifth Republic—the 20 years of African independence——was the pres- 
ence in the Elysée of a special adviser on African affairs. This was begun by 
de Gaulle, to indicate the personal interest and attention paid by the President 
to Africa, and the belief that many aspects of policy in relation to Africa were 
best regulated by personal contact, on a kind of extended family principle. 
French researchers on the relationship with Africa, such as Brigitte Nouaille- 
Degorce,” make tables of the number of occasions on which different presidents 
have received African leaders and there is no doubt that part of the secret of 
France’s role in Africa has been the personal attention that has been paid to 
leaders in a way that it is hard to imagine other countries pursuing in quite 
the same way, given the small size and obscurity of many of the countries. 

Under de Gaulle and Pompidou this adviser was the legendary (some would 
say notorious) Jacques Foccart, whose connections with the intelligence world 
gave the job a particular aroma, so that he was linked in the popular mind 
with skulduggery, although under Pompidou one former minister described 
Foccart’s job as being ‘copinage des Presidents et la fin du mots’, i.e. keeping 
Presidents happy and making sure the civil servants were paid. But the tra- 
dition was kept on by Giscard, whose advisers, Rene Journiac (killed in 1980 


7. La Politique Francaise de Cooperation avec les Etats Africains et Malgache au Sud du Sahara 


1958-1978 by Brigitte Nouaille~-Degorce (Centre d'Etude d'Afrique Nölre, University of 
Bordeaux, 1982). 
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in a plane crash in Cameroon)$ and Kirsch, retained the discretion if not quite 
the legend of Foccart. Significantly, the Socialists made no commitment to 
do away with the post, and sure enough Mitterrand produced his own African 
affairs adviser in the Elysée. 

This was Guy Penne, an old political colleague of Mitterrand’s from one of 
the Paris universities, with little or no African experience. He is also known 
as a freemason and a dentist—over both of which Le Canard enchaîné has had 
a certain amount of fun. From the beginning his profile has been higher and 
more open (i.e. he spoke to journalists, something his predecessors, above all 
Foccart, would seldom do) but he has been involved in the same kind of 
trouble-shooting missions (part of the person-to-person aspect of helping to 
maintain France’s sphere of influence that was initiated by de Gaulle, but which 
Mitterrand, who has tried to cultivate his own ‘gaullien’ image, has made a 
point of continuing). 

It is not surprising, then, that Penne in particular has emerged as the voice 
of the status quo, the ‘realistic’ view of Africa. This was reinforced in the 
summer of 1982 when Penne took on his staff Jean-Christophe Mitterrand, son 
of the President, among whose qualifications for the job were the fact that 
he had worked as a correspondent for Agence France Presse in Lomé and 
Nouakchott. This move seems to have aggravated a potential for conflict 
which existed already between Penne and Cot, and thus the President and Cot, 
which culminated in the departure of Cot last December in circumstances 
which are still not entirely clear.’ 

Of the various case-histories that help to illuminate the evolution of 
Mitterrand’s policy in Africa over the last two years, the most striking is that 
of Zaire. The two interventions in Shaba (1977 and 1978) were central to 
Giscard’s African policy. Before he resigned he deemed Shaba as having been 
one of the main glories of his reign, seeing himself as the successful defender 
of Western interests in Africa, the posture which led Le Nouvel Observateur 
and others to dub him the ‘gendarme of Africa’. At the time, and in the 1981 
election, as we have seen from the ‘Africa project’, the Socialists had deplored 
the close commitment to Mobutu. Giscard had almost certainly saved 
Mobutu’s bacon, where President Carter might have been tempted to let him 
go as another Shah of Iran or Somoza. Mitterrand in his campaign referred 
to Mobutu as a tyrant. 

In view of this known hostility, the Zaire President was initially extremely 
worried by the Socialists’ election, and rushed to a series of meetings with 
neighbouring leaders to make sure that his frontiers were secure. The Franco- 


African summit (that unique conference in which France meets annually with 
8. ‘Journiac watched over Africa like Richelieu over France’: Libération, 8 February 1980. 

9. Officially Cot was said to have been offered the post of Ambassador in Madrid, by Premier 
Pierre Mauroy, which, not surprisingly, he refused. Therefore, since there was no other post 


for him, he left the government. He was replaced by Christian Nucci, more of an executor, 
less of an ideas man. 
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heads of state of as many African countries as are interested in attending, 
although the French sphere of influence is the main focus) which Giscard had 
planned for Kinshasa in the autumn of 1981 was rescheduled for Paris. This 
was an undeniable snub for Mobutu, although Mitterrand could justify it as 
his first, and therefore of necessity it should be in Paris. Mobutu pulled out 
all the stops to be centre stage in the Paris meeting, and by adroitly exploiting 
the evolution of the Chad situation, and offering his own troops for the planned 
inter-African force, succeeded. So there was little question that in 1982, the 
meeting had to be in Kinshasa, and was so agreed at the end of the 1981 meet- 
ing. By then Mobutu had put his case to Penne, and Penne to Mitterrand, 
sO a virtue was increasingly made of necessity. The argument produced was 
that France cooperated with states and not regimes, but behind the acceptance 
of the situation were undoubtedly the important interests the French have in 
Zaire, which could easily start to wither away in the face of any open rupture. 

Thus, when Mitterrand attended his second Franco-African summit in 
Kinshasa, although he indicated that he was only in Kinshasa to attend the sum- 
mit and was not paying a visit to Zaire, the propaganda coup for Mobutu of 
the presence of not just Mitterrand but 36 other delegations was considerable. 

The same pattern of retreat from idealism can be detected in the Central 
African Republic, another scene of rejoicing in May 1981. One of the earliest 
of Mitterrand’s decisions was the maintenance of the French military presence 
which had been introduced there when Bokassa was replaced by Dacko (flown 
in at the back of a troop plane of the French intervention force). This was 
to some extent understandable, in view of the instability of Dacko’s position, 
but when, three months after Mitterrand’s arrival in power Dacko was over- 
thrown in a military coup, any suggestions of socialist objections were heavily 
sat on, on the very correct principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of others. It was observed, however, that Dacko had been keen to leave 
power, so the coup was almost by agreement, a situation in which the French, 
by virtue of their military presence, must have had an important say, so we 
were already some way from earlier socialist protestations about democratic 
freedoms in Bangui. 

An attempted revolt against the military regime of General Kolingba six 
months later was crushed in circumstances which embarrassed the French 
socialists, as the revolt leader, Ange Patasse, sought asylum in the French 
Embassy, claiming connections with the socialist party, although there is little 
evidence that he was actually encouraged (a rich man, who had been Bokassa’s 
Prime Minister for some years, Patasse’s Paris connections were more with the 
‘cotton lobby’). More embarrassing still for the socialists was the arrest last 
July of Abel Goumba, another opposition politician, whose return from a long 
exile to the job of Rector of the University had been secured by Socialist pres- 
sure. Kolingba’s mild flirtation with Libya last autumn was perhaps evidence 
of his irritation with this aspect of his relations with the French. 
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Another illustration for the socialists of the uncomfortable ironies of power 
has been Chad. Each President of the Fifth Republic has had his Chad 
embarrassments. Ungovernable even as a colony, it has been the principal 
Achilles heel of an otherwise fairly smoothly functioning sphere of influence. 
Although, after Ndjamena fell in 1979 to what were broadly FROLINAT 
forces, the fears that had been expressed that other countries would also 
fall like dominoes did not happen (perhaps because of the incoherence of 
FROLINAT) it was still a humiliation to France to see ‘Pax Gaddafy’ in Chad 
at the end of the Giscard period. Thus it was seen as something of a scoop 
for French diplomacy to have influenced President Goukouni Oueddei into 
inviting the Libyan troops to withdraw in November 1981, even if the full 
circumstances are still mysterious.. The victory turned to ashes when the guar- 
antees that Goukouni had been given and the inter-African force proved useless 
in the face of Hisséne Habré’s advance, and the fragmentation of the Transi- 
tional Government (GUNT). Some reports suggest that the French were still 
delivering arms to Goukouni not long before Habré overran Ndjamena. 
Habré repaired his relations with Paris very rapidly, but the friends who helped 
him to power were the Sudanese and the Egyptians (with some covert 
American help, since the US saw it as an anti-Gaddafy move). 

The attachment of the Socialist Party to human rights has also been faced 
with a problem arising from relations with Guinea. This has been more of 
a personal issue for President Mitterrand, since he had quarrelled with Presi- 
dent Sekou Touré on the question of deaths and disappearances in Guinean 
prisons in the mid-1970s and Touré, in spite of earlier close connections with 
the Socialist Party, was one of those in Africa whose relations with Giscard 
D’Estaing were most cordial. Here again, however, realism, as well as an 
awareness that with Touré’s general opening to the West, the Americans were 
going to be the main beneficiaries prevailed, and the Guinean President was 
accorded all the trappings of an official visit in September 1982. (It was said 
he made the visit a condition of his agreement to attend the Franco-African 
summit in Kinshasa, but was so annoyed at the demonstrations against him in 
Paris that he decided not to go anyway.) 

The whole question of human rights and African opposition came to a head 
over Gabon, one of the most interesting of all case-histories in Franco-African 
` relations. President Bongo of Gabon had been one of those who had been 
wary of the Socialist victory, and had shown signs of trying to seek friends else- 
where, especially in the USA. At the same time he suspected the Socialists. 
in Paris of encouraging an opposition group, MORENA (Mouvement de 
Rénovation Nationale), which was supposed to have been involved in troubles 
at Libreville University, as well as in agitation for a second political party. 
When in November 1982 a trial of MORENA leaders produced draconian 
sentences (some subsequently reduced) for threatening state security when 
their main offence seems to have been advocating the second party, this pro- 
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duced not unnaturally some censure in France (not just on the left). Guy 
Penne had been in Libreville at the time, perhaps to plead for clemency, but 
his presence reportedly caused an altercation between him and Jean-Pierre 
Cot. This was probably one of the nails in Cot’s coffin—Gabon is in many 
ways the kind of African country anathema to the Socialist Party. It has a 
large French population (1 French for every 32 Gabonese) of which only 11 
per cent voted Mitterrand in 1981. They have been attracted by the 
country’s wealth—oil, manganese, uranium, timber. It is a classic country 
of what used to be called the chasse gardée, and if the old influence is to 
stay the old French methods have to be used. 

It was seeing these contradictions on display which made Mitterrand’s visit 
to Gabon in January so fascinating. In contrast to Benin, which he visited 
immediately prior to Gabon and where, with its left bank intellectual atmos- 
phere, he really seemed to be enjoying himself, Gabon was a duty visit. 
Having annoyed President Bongo early on by recalling the Ambassador Maurice 
Robert (a security specialist that Bongo had prevailed on Giscard to appoint) 
and sending another who established trust with neither President Bongo nor 
the French community, Mitterrand appointed last summer as ambassador 
an ex-paratroop law professor, Pierre Dabezies,, who was also sometimes 
described as a left-wing Gaullist.19 Dabezies was praised in extravagant terms 
by Bongo at the state banquet he offered for the French president. 

Unfortunately, at the same banquet, the Gabon President took Mitterrand 
somewhat by surprise by publicly raising the question of his wish for a nuclear 
reactor (which the French are privately trying to discourage, while publicly 
agreeing to make studies of the project), and by warning the Libreville French 
community not to introduce French politics into Gabon: this could have been 
an aside at left-wing teachers, but was in fact a dig at those on the right who 
it was feared might have demonstrated against the socialist Mitterrand. There 
were several attacks of official nerves when it was learnt that the French 
media had blown up Bongo’s speech and Mitterrand’s measured reply into an 
‘incident’, since every effort had been made to present a picture of amity. 

The imminence of the municipal elections in France must have increased the 
nervousness, because of the understandable desire to avoid anything that could 
give the opposition election fodder. ‘This might well be the case if France was 
being seen to gratuitously lose influence, particularly to the Americans, who 
have of late been getting more pickings in the way of contracts, and are also 
casting their eyes over Gabonese minerals. ‘The French seem particularly sen- 
sitive that the Americans should be trying to get time for Voice of America 
on ‘Africa No. 1’ which has one of the most powerful transmitters in Africa, 


10. Dabezies showed his critical view of aspects of French policy in Africa during a colloque in 
Bordeaux in 1979 in which a paper he submitted on French military policy in Africa under de Gaulle 
caused him to cross swords publicly with the famous Foccart (see La Polttique Africaine du General 
de Gaulle 1958~1969, A. Pedone, Paris, 1981). 
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with a wide regional spread. ‘The old cultural imperatives, it appears, are also 
as strong as ever. No bones are made about this in the ‘Africa Project’, and 
Mitterrand himself, during his African tours, repeatedly says how much of a 
bond language creates between France and Africa. He does, however, wisely 
seem to be trying to steer clear of the pressures to institutionalize la franco- 
phonie in something like a Commonwealth—a proposal which was revived 
strongly at the Kinshasa summit. 

Where does Mitterrand himself stand in all this? On his arrival in power 
he committed himself to be a ‘president of all the French’, thus putting a dis- 
tance between himself and his party. His speeches in Africa seem to stress 
his liberal humanism, and he still frequently refers to human rights, which he 
has been obliged to play down to some extent in the interests of realism. One 
key fact to remember is that his oldest African ally is Houphouet-Boigny. 
When Mitterrand was Minister of Overseas France in 1951 he helped woo the 
Ivoirian leader away from his relationship with the French Communist Party, 
and he has taken great care to restore Houphouet-Boigny to the elder statesman . 
position which Giscard foolishly ignored. 

Part of Mitterrand’s African posture, indeed, involves a return to a supposed 
Gaullist golden age of harmonious relations so grieviously disrupted by 
Giscardian disregard for basic precepts, and consorting with parvenus like 
Bokassa. Mitterrand, as noted above, has tried on the Gaullist constitutional 
clothes provided in the Fifth Republic, one part of which is the presidential 
reserve in Africa, where he has visited ten countries already (including North 
Africa) in two years. Therefore there was never any real question about the 
primacy of francophone Africa at the centre of the French scheme of things, 
to which has been added the primacy of Africa as a whole in France’s third 
world relations. This again is not new, but it was something that was stressed 
again during Mitterrand’s tour of January this year. It has also been re- 
emphasized of late in the EEC’s articulation of its own policy towards devel- 
oping countries: but then there was always a tendency in Paris to feel that 
what was good for France was good for Europe. 

The primacy of Africa was, in any case, implicit in the very idea of the 
Socialist Party’s Africa Project, which, as was stressed at the beginning of this 
article seems to accept as self-evident the need for a high profile. There is 
also a certain Gaullist flavour in the resurgence of a certain obscure hostility 
to alleged American expansionism, as we have seen with reference to Gabon. 
This was a sentiment that was strong in the 1950s and early 1960s, but became 
somehow submerged in the 1970s, when, for example, Giscard D’Estaing 
initiated increased security cooperation. Did Reagan’s America fear, and does 
it even now fear that the Socialists in power in Paris might let Communists 
in by the back door? In the 1960s it used to be said that the real concealed 
cold war in Africa was between the Americans and the French. Now, in spite 
of the coincidence of view on cold war questions (missiles, Afghanistan) in 
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which Mitterrand might seem strongly Atlanticist, disputes over Central 
America suggest a strong divergence of appreciation of Third World issues 
which might spill over into Africa. The Americans themselves say that co- 
operation on Africa is still good, on both security matters (Chad, Horn of 
Africa) and development Matters (ACAD), and they are happy for the French 
to be ‘up front’. The potential for differing viewpoints is still there, for 
example, over Southern Africa. 

. Apart from Southern Africa, which is a crisis that involves all the West, and 
the British almost more than the French, there are three main areas where 
French policy in Africa may be put to the test. Although this article deals 
with the politics of Mitterrand’s African policy it must be said the most import- 
ant problems could come in the economic sphere. The franc zone and the 
economic links it represents tie the sphere of influence so closely to France 
that if the French economy hits further trouble there are bound to be reper- 
cussions. This is the reverse side of the favourable benefits that francophone 
Africa has drawn from the relative success of the French economy over the 
past 25 years. Three devaluations in two years—even if the last one, thanks 
to France’s relations with the EEC, was only 2-5 per cent when it might have 
been a lot more—have had a slowly debilitating effect on the confidence needed 
to maintain something like the earlier franc zone with France at its centre. If 
there is more to come (and many experts seem to fear yet another devaluation 
before the end of 1983) the benefits of the relationship will start looking 
increasingly fragile, and there will be increasing pressure to look for friends 
elsewhere. 

Secondly, the departure of Jean-Pierre Cot, in a somewhat artificial atmos- 
phere of conflict between idealists and realists, has not put an end to the ideas 
of human rights and multi-party democracy that the Socialist Party considers 
important. There has always been a distinction made between party and 
government, even by Mitterrand himself, so that some activities of the party 
in the direction of encouraging oppositions and multi-party systems will cer- 
tainly continue and embarrass a government which may disown them but which 
cannot and will not want to stop them. Problems such as those in Gabon could 
come up, in for example, Cameroon, Central African Republic, Zaire or even 
Ivory Coast, and even if the Senegalese multi-party model was slightly tar- 
nished by ¢hicanery in the recent elections there, it is still a model of which 
the Socialists themselves have made much. Is not the Senegalese Socialist 
Party in the Socialist International? 

Thirdly, there is the problematic question of military intervention. 
Mitterrand has not yet faced the implication of France’s high profile in Africa, 
and used the French troops!! that constitute an essential part of that high 


11. French troops are actually based in Senegal, Ivory Coast, Gabon, Central African Republic, 
Djibouti and Comoros, and there are defence agreements with several others. 
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profile in any intervention!? of the kind that has happened so much in the past. 
One may speculate that, since the network of defence agreements still exist 
with around ten countries, he is capable of ordering an intervention, particu- 
larly in countries considered strategically important, although it is hard to see 
him involved in another Shaba affair. It could involve anguish for his own 
party, but there would be little protest they could make, unless the troops 
get entangled in another lengthy Chad-based operation, of the kind which 
embarrassed Pompidou so much in the early 1970s (the advantages of Shaba 
l and 2 had been their brevity). 

This whole question of willingness to intervene is one area where the 
Americans may very well doubt French will-power. The Americans were cer- 
tainly content to see France willing to pursue a forward policy in the Giscard 
era, and were there a feeling in France that the Americans were using them 
to fight proxy wars, there would be a dangerous reaction. Here the reproaches 
that figure in the Africa Project of the Socialists against Giscard-style interven- 
tionism and the idea that France offers a kind of ‘life assurance’ to African 
leaders could still have some influence. 

It is possible to argue that the old mould was fractured by May 
1981. Although some efficient superglue has been applied to repair it, the 
expectations aroused in May 1981, however misplaced, are still being articu- 
lated—hence the heightened activity of opposition parties, the attempt to 
return to more open discussion, the lifting of a ban on some books, the 
continuing human rights agitation and the clear sensitivity of the government 
of the subject. And even the immediate symbolic return in May 1981 of Simon 
Malley, publisher of the radical fortnightly Afrique Asie (scourge of more than 
one francophone head of state), who had, unbelievably, been deported by 
Giscard. 

Cot’s resignation, though it certainly seemed to mark the end of the period 
of losing illusions, may not, therefore, be the watershed that it seemed at the 
time. It was, after all, partly a question of personalities, and even his connec- 
tion with the Rocard faction of the Socialist Party had something to do with 
it. Although continuity of policy is without doubt the watchword at the 
moment, the impact of May 1981 would very well still be fermenting under 
the surface. 

12. Some might argue that logistic support in Senegals 1981 operation in The Gambia and 


in Cameroon’s border dispute with Nigeria constituted interventions, but these seem too indirect 
to qualify. It is perhaps too soon to say what will eventually happen in Chad. 


: ENERGY AND AFRICA: SOME POINTERS 


A. BENARD 


THE ENERGY HISTORY over the last decade has had a profound effect on the many 
countries of the African continent. Unprecedented increases in energy prices 
and the current economic recession, characterized by continuing low growth 
in the industrialized countries, declining commodity prices and high—although . 
now reducing—interest rates, all combine to take their toll in terms of increased 
deficits in balance of payments and inability to meet commitments for the ser- 
vicing of external debts. Here, I would like to observe that Africa does seem 
to have received a relatively modest share of the money allocated by inter- 
national financing institutions and the private banking system. At the end of 
1980, out of a total debt outstanding from all LDCs of US $550 billion, Africa 
accounted for about US $95 billion and of this almost US $40 billion was on 
account of the North African countries. For Africa as a whole, this meant a, 
debt of some US $170 per capita, against an average for all LDCs (excluding 
the East Bloc countries) of about US $275 per capita. 

Some African countries are particularly badly hit by the economic recession 
and in, for example, the Sudan and Ghana—each for their own particular 
reasons—the import bill for oil now amounts to some 60 per cent of their 
foreign exchange resources. Even so, the approximately 500 million people 
(about 12 per cent of the world’s population) who are living in Africa continue 
to require energy for their basic needs and it is interesting to give you a broad 
idea of the energy consumption in the Continent. 

We estimate that, in 1981, the total energy needs of Africa were about 4 
billion barrels oil equivalent, out of a total of 135 billion barrels for the world 
which makes Africa’s consumption about 3 per cent of the world total. Total 
oil consumption is less than 1 per cent of the 60 billion barrels which the world 
consumed in 1981. Low as these figures are, they, needless to say, hide great 
differences between various areas and countries in Africa. 

In discussing this, it is useful to distinguish between the various zones: 


— the energy rich Northern States; 

— Sub-Saharan Africa, where oil producers along the Western Coast con- 
trast with the Sahelian and Eastern countries where oil has not yet been 
found or developed; 

— Southern Africa. 


The energy consumption patterns in these Regions are very different. 
Southern Africa has a coal-dominated energy regime, the energy require- 
ments of the North African States are substantially met by oil (and some gas) 
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whereas in sub-Saharan black Africa, 60-70 per cent of all energy needs are 
met by firewood. Many African States have potential for hydro-electricity. 
Several major projects, with an installed capacity of some 11,400 megawatts, 
are already producing some 7 per cent of the energy needs of the continent. 
There is still considerable scope for further expansion and this capacity could 
be tripled by the year 2000. 

The escalation of energy prices has of course given strong incentives to the 
various Governments to explore for oil and a number of countries have been 
successful in this objective. Apart.from the long established oil producers in 
Northern Africa (Algeria, Libya and also Egypt and Tunisia) and, in sub- 
Saharan Africa, Nigeria, there are now an increasing number of countries who 
are self-sufficient in oil and/or are net exporters, such as Gabon (150,000 b/d), 
Angola (130,000 b/d), Cameroun (about 100,000 b/d), Congo (90,000 b/d), 
Ivory Coast (30,000 b/d), and Zaire (25-30,000 b/d). Oil has been discovered 
in some others, such as Sudan, Chad, Ghana, and Central African Republic, 
and exploration efforts are going on in a number of other countries, sometimes 
with financial assistance from the Warld Bank. 

Needless to say, the discovery of oil can result in drastic improvements to 
the economy of the, country concerned. However, translation of such newly 
found wealth into economic progress is not an automatic process and much 
technical assistance, administrative and managerial abilities, but above all, also 
a constructive attitude by Government and Civil Servants are all essential to 
achieve this. 

Oil exploration and production operations are highly capital intensive and 
in the fortunate case that hydrocarbons are actually discovered in commercial 
quantities, pay-out times are usually very long, not infrequently up to 5 or 6 
years, occasionally even longer. It follows that if Governments are to attract 
foreign investors there is the basic need for sufficiently attractive terms. If 
such terms are to induce confidence, they should remain stable for a sufficiently 
‘long period to allow the investors a proper return on their money and in cases 
of dispute there should be recourse to internationally acknowledged principles 
of arbitration. Also, when the venture matures, there is a continuing need for 
a reasonable profit margin. All this may sound very basic, and it is, but in 
practice several producing countries have not yet fully understood the wisdom 
of adhering to these commercial principles. 

Nigeria is an example of a country where major oil resources, although allow- 
ing the country to launch a large investment programme in infrastructure, have 
not yet been paralleled by improvements in its overall economic situation. It 
has been an exporting country for many years and until the current world 
recession, its exports amounted to about 40 per cent of total African exports 
(inter alia, Africa as a whole is a net exporter of oil). The end of. Nigeria’s 
civil war in 1967 saw a major increase in Nigeria’s oil production and exports, 
and the impact on its economy was considerable, with the GDP rising by 55 
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per cent in real terms between 1973 and 1980. The new source of income 
has, however, been something of a mixed blessing; it has brought with it both 
achievement and all the familiar problems of development, urbanization, 
bureaucracy and a growing hunger for imported goods. Imports have ex- 
panded by 20 per cent per annum over the last decade and have more than 
kept pace with foreign exchange earnings; this must be seen against a back- 
ground of proven oil reserves capable of sustaining recent production levels 
for not much more than twenty years. 

After the end of the Biafran war, agriculture, once the mainstay of Nigeria’s 
economy, has been increasingly neglected and the economy has gradually be- 
come almost exclusively dependent on oil exports. Spending increased with 
oil prices and production levels which went up to about 2.2 million b/d. Then, 
with the advent of the current world recession and the impact of increasingly 
successful conservation measures and substitution for oil as an energy source, 
particularly so in the Western countries, the world witnessed the development 
of an over-supply situation for oil. New supplies of crude oil became available 
in Mexico and the North Sea at very competitive prices; Nigeria, hesitant to 
amend official selling prices suffered tragic and sudden losses of production 
and income. ‘The situation was aggravated by the nationalization of BP in 1979 
which adversely affected the offtake volumes of Nigeria’s oil, and the less than 
adequate rewards for the remaining operators. Although over the last two 
years there have been some fluctuations in production levels they have never 
gone back to the 2 million b/d level and current production of around 1-1.2 
million b/d is inadequate to generate the revenues which Nigeria requires for 
its basic needs, even taking into account much reduced imports. Under such 
conditions, many problems are bound to arise: major projects including those 
aimed at further development of the infrastructure have been scaled down and, 
in general, investments have been delayed. It is evident that in common with 
many other oil exporters, Nigeria will need to take drastic and courageous 
decisions to achieve a transition to a more balanced economic base. 

Turning now to the oil importing countries, we find a very different range 
of problems. An indication of these problems is given by the fact that in 
Zimbabwe and Zaire filling stations are limited to 1-2 hours of business a day. 
In Ethiopia, stations are closed for 15 days a month; throughout Africa, refinery 
capacity is grossly under-utilized, mainly as a result of over-capacity (by about 
100 per cent) but partly also through a lack of foreign exchange with which 
to purchase crude. 

Zambia, which devalued its currency by 20 per cent and asked for a re- 
` scheduling of its outstanding debts in early January, is a good example of a 
low income, oil importing country. Its foreign earnings are almost exclusively 
generated by copper exports and copper prices have fallen considerably in line 
with other commodity prices, whilst the price of most imports and, in particu- 
lar, oil products has increased sharply. Zambia’s worsening economy has 
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caused the income per capita to drop by 30 per cent in real terms during the 
last decade. This drop in real income per capita has been echoed in the rest 
of oil importing Africa where there has been an overall decline of some 8 per 
cent during the same period. Commodities, often a relatively narrow range, 
make up the bulk of exports in most of the poorer countries and for this reason 
it is difficult to see a path to success. Another example, in the Francophone 
zone, is Upper Volta which is for 90 per cent dependent on a few commodities. 
It had to cut its imports further under IMF direction and the World Bank has 
said of it ‘On almost any set of assumptions, Upper Volta faces abject poverty 
for decades to come.’ 

When the 1973 oil price shock hit the oil importing LDCs, the fast growing 
countries of the Pacific basin, responded by cutting consumption, increasing 
investment and borrowing modestly from international sources. 

Such a strategy required a degree of sophistication of the economy, an ability 
to master new technology and a social cohesion which the African oil importing 
countries could not yet match: consumption in Africa increased, financed by 
international borrowing, and investment declined. Energy demand was con- 
strained by import restrictions and by slow growth, and over the 1973 to 1980 
period energy consumption in the poorer parts of Africa increased by a mere 
10 per cent. Oil demand-increased by only 4 per cent, in a period when the 
population grew by over five times that figure. Recent developments have 
made the situation worse; in 1978, ail imports represented 2.8 per cent of the 
importers’ GDP whilst today it is nearly double that figure. 

A crisis is now developing both in Africa and in the developing world as a 
whole because non-commercial energy sources are running out; there ‘is a 
virtual desert, for example, for 70 km radius around Niamey, capital of Niger. 
A villager in Tanzania will have to walk up to 20 km per day in order to collect 
firewood, and the zones of collection and deforestation are beginning to merge. 
Non-commercial energy represents some 90 per cent of Tanzania energy demand 
in a recent estimate. 

To put this problem of non-commercial energy in perspective, I should like 
to indicate that, on a global scale, there could be an additional 1 to 1.5 billion 
users of non-commercial energy by the turn of the century, if only there were 
such resources to support them. But there is much doubt that these will 
materialize. This will therefore lead to an additional demand on commercial 
supplies, and on the basis of each user requiring a minimum of two barrels 
of oil equivalent per annum, a simple calculation suggests that such additional 
demand, worldwide, would be some 7 million b/d-close to the current pro- 
duction of Saudi Arabia. The satisfaction of this need will place severe 
stresses on the Governments of the developing countries. 

What can be done about these intractable problems? ‘The provision of in- 
digenous energy resources within these countries is clearly of importance, but 
nothing can be done without the political will to follow the difficult path which 
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this entails. A World Bank study sees, at best, only fractional improvements 
of the standard of living for the poor countries of Africa over the next decade: 
at least part of this is due to the birth rates, which remain between 2} and 3 
times as high as in the industrialized world. 

There is a Hausa proverb, that ‘want of learning is like the yoke upon a 
slave’. In the long term, as we all know very well, the resources of the poorer 
countries of Africa remain the land and the people; and whilst some progress 
has been made in training and education, the absolute level of food production 
per capita has fallen over the last decade. More than 70 per cent of 
the farmers till holdings of less than 5 hectares, and crop yields are well 
below levels achieved both internationally and within Africa itself. Capital 
resources limit the growth of agricultural productivity in part, and Government 
policy aimed at redirecting investment can do much to help in this area. 
Nevertheless, simple changes in husbandry, propagated by extension services 
Operating at the right level in the community can do much to alleviate rural 
poverty. There is potential for similar simple changes on the energy front: 
more efficient stoves for cooking, windmills for grinding and pumping, solar 
water heating, for irrigation and small scale forestation are all examples. 

Change can occur at the community level, but it is the wealth of the nation 
which ultimately determines individual standards of living. The requirement 
for clear Government policy aimed at improving the supplies and the utilization 
of energy will remain of paramount importance. 

An example of this process at work is the encouragement of oil exploration 
by foreign companies in the Sudan, where three organizations are now pursuing 
projects which show promise. By contrast, Tanzania, which has an over- 
whelming problem in meeting its oil import bill, uses only a small fraction of 
its installed hydro-electricity” capacity, for want of distribution systems, 
systems which could be provided by adequate investment. 

Biomass~based fuels are in use in both Zimbabwe and Kenya and the pro- 
vision of controlled forestry and of pelletized wood fuels could go a long way 
to supply underboiler markets in many countries, and thereby offer an efficient 
substitute for the kerosine and charcoal which are used for cooking in so many 
areas. 

The problems of Africa remain enormous and are not limited to energy. 
The average person living in Africa has, however, increased his per capita in- 
come by 20 per cent over the last 10 years, and both literacy and life expectancy 
have improved in aggregate. So, in spite of the gloom which the statistical 
indications I have given you might generate in the minds of readers, I believe 
that policies designed to spread simple knowledge and simple techniques as 
widely as possible, combined with the continued investment of foreign exper- 
tise and capital, will somehow continue to improve living conditions. 


HOW TO SURVIVE AND BECOME RICH AMIDST 
DEVASTATION: 
THE SECOND ECONOMY IN ZAIRE 


JANET MACGAFFEY 


THE ACTIVITIES variously known as the second, irregular, parallel or informal 
economy, or popularly referred to as the black market, are currently the focus 
of a lot of attention in both underdeveloped and developed countries. This 
paper will describe the pervasiveness of these activities in Zaire, where the 
expansion of the second economy results not only from a situation of gross 
shortages of goods, declining production and wages too low to live on at the 
current price structure, but also from the articulation of different modes of 
production in the Zairian economy. This articulation takes place when com- 
modities are produced at low cost under non-capitalist relations of production 
and then sold for high prices in capitalist markets. Accumulation of wealth 
by these means provides opportunities for economic mobility and has significant 
effects on the process of class formation. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to define the second economy. 
Accounting of the gross national product excludes illegal activities and others 
which, while not illegal in themselves, are carried out in a manner that avoids 
taxation. These unreported and unmeasured activities, ‘falling outside a 
society’s techniques for monitoring economic activity, make up the second 
economy.! Its activities are thus, by definition, outside the control of the 
state, or, in Nelson Kasfir’s terms, ‘autonomous from the state’.? This feature 
of the second economy is critical for the study of class in Africa because of 
the emphasis in the literature‘on the primary role of the state in the process 
of class formation since independence. 

Recent interest in the second economies of the different countries derives 
from their increasingly large scale.3 The rapid proliferation of their activities 
is particularly noticeable in some African countries: in Uganda, according to 
one estimate, magendo (the second economy) accounts for over two-thirds of 
the monetary GDP; one estimate for Zaire in 1971 was that 60 per cent of 


The author is presently on the staff of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, USA, and this article 
was originally presented at the Canadian Association of African Studies conference earlier this 
year. 


1, Edgar L. Feige, ‘How Big is the Irregular Economy?’ Challenge: the Magazine of Economic 
Affairs (Nov—Dec. 1979), p. 6. 
2. Nelson Kasñr, ‘State, Magendo and Class Formation in Uganda’, Paper presented at the 25th 
Annual Meeting of the American African Studies Association, Washington, DC (1982), p. 14. 
3. Vito Tanzi, The Underground Economy in the US and Abroad (New York: Lexington Books, 
1982); Feige, op. cit., Gregory Grossman, “Notes on the Illegal Private Economy and Corruption’ 
in Soviet Econonty in a Time of Change, A compendium of papers submitted to the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the US (Washington, 1979). 
4, Reginald Green, ‘Magendo in the Political Economy of Uganda: Pathology, Parallel System 
or Dominant Sub-mode of Production?’, Discussion Paper no. 64, (1981), Institute of Development 
Studies, University of Sussex, p. 5. 
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the state’s ordinary revenues were lost or directed to other purposes than the 
official ones;5 in Ghana kalabule is the means by which people survive and the 
economy operates.6 This situation has startling implications for the study of 
development, generally equated with economic growth based on figures from 
the official economy. In countries where the second economy is very large, 
official figures bear little relation to what is actually going on. The growth 
rate of the second economy may exceed that of the official economy, so that 
an apparently slow rate of economic growth may be in part a statistical artifact, 
the result of biasses in the official statistics, which are concerned only with an 
ever declining proportion of total economic activity.” It is therefore essential 
to devise means to study and analyze the second economy in order to assess 
the actual degree of development or its absence. 

Recent studies of economic change emphasize the need to analyze specific 
class structures and their historical particularity. We will show here how 
the second economy plays a part in class formation and in the relations between 
classes. A description of the commodities and activities of this economy 
reveals that it not only enables the mass of people to survive the current econ- 
omic crisis but also offers to some of them the means to avoid proletarianiz-~ 
ation. Furthermore, although the dominant class participates heavily in the 
more lucrative activities of the second economy, they are unable to monop- 
olize them. We will see the opportunities for capital accumulation these 
activities provide-are a factor in the recent emergence of a commercial middle 
class and that the efforts of the powerful and wealthy to restrict access to the 
resources of the second economy are part of the class struggle. 

In African studies Keith Hart first distinguished the informal sector of the 
economy in Ghana, and introduced the distinction between formal and informal 
income opportunities, both legitimate and illegitimate.? The literature on the 
informal sector since Hart, however, has dealt chiefly with the self-employment 
of the urban poor and the migrant population.!° This focus on the small-scale 
activities of the socially disadvantaged in the lower levels of society omits the 
large scale activities of those at the top, activities which Hart included in his 
original description. They consist of political corruption, smuggling, bribery, 
theft and speculation; all can involve the accumulation of large amounts of 
wealth and thus have far-reaching social and economic consequences. Such 


5. J.Ph. Peemans ‘The Social and Economic Development of Zaire since Independence: an Histori- 
cal Outline’, African Affairs 74 (1975), p. 162. 

6. Naomi H. Chazan, ‘Development, Underdevelopment and the State in Ghana’. Working 
Paper no. 8 (1982), Boston University African Studies Center, USA. 

7. Feige, op. cit. p. 12. 

8. For example Colin Leys, ‘Capital Accumulation, Class Formation and Dependency: the Signifi- 
cance of the Kenya Case’, The Socialist Register (London: Merlin Press, 1978): Gavin Kitching, 
Class and Economic Change in Kenya (Newhaven: Yale University Press, 1980). 

9. Keith Hart, ‘Informal Income Opportunities and Urban Employment in Ghana’, Journal of 
Modern African Studies 11 (1973), p. 69. 

10. See S. V. Sethuraman, ‘The Urban Informal Sector: Concept, Measurement and Policy’, 
International Labor Review 114, 1 (1979), p. 73-75. 
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activitiés are included by Grossman in his description of the ‘illegal economy’ 
of the USSR.!! His account of a socialist second economy matches point for 
point the one found in capitalist-dominated Zaire. 


Causes of the Second Economy 

We will now turn to the background details of the economic situation of 
Zaire and the reasons for the expansion of the second economy. Several 
modes of production exist in Zaire, of which capitalism is dominant. Zaire’s 
primary exports are minerals and agricultural products produced under capita- 
list relations of production. Despite a wealth of natural resources, however, 
Zaire suffers from gross scarcity of goods of all kinds, including food and fuel; 
declining industrial and agricultural production; a drastic deterioration of 
public health, education and economic infrastructure; a rate of inflation’ of 
nearly 100 per cent; and a national foreign debt of $4 billion. This decline 
of Zaire’s official economy results from shortages of foreign exchange and 
other problems caused by the fall in the world price of copper since 1974; the 
disruption of copper production from the closing of the Benguela railroad and 
the Shaba invasions; the mismanagement of the economy after Zairianization 
(indigenization) in 1973; the tripling of prices of petroleum products; and 
also from government -policies and the plundering activities of the political- 
administrative class. 2 

Simultaneously with this decline of the official economy the second economy 
has expanded enormously. Besides shortages of goods, a factor in this expan- 
sion is the articulation of different modes of production. Harold Wolpe, in 
his collection of articles analyzing social formations constituted by a combi- 
nation of capitalist and non-capitalist modes of production in which capitalism 
dominates, points out that the conditions of this domination tend to be left 
unspecified so that the ‘conservation of non-capitalist modes appear to be 
explained in terms of the functions performed for capitalism’.\3 Specifically, | 
these functions are the provision of social security, because non-capitalist 
modes operate in lieu of welfare systems and help support the labourer and 
his dependents allowing for very low wages!4 and the provision of a reserve 
of cheap labour.15 

Analysis of the Zairian situation enables us to add a new dimension to the 
study of articulation of modes of production. Capitalism is that organization 
of production in which the labourer is separated from the means of production 


11. Grossman, op. cit., p. 836-842. 

12, See Guy Gran (ed), Zaire: the Political Economy of Underdevelopment, (New York: Praeger, 
1980); World Bank, Zatre: Current Economic Situation and Constraints (Washington, DC, 1980). 
13. Harold Wolpe (ed), The Articulation of Modes of Production: Essays from Economy and 
Society, (London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 1980), p. 36. 

Ta an Meillassoux, ‘From Reproduction to Production’ Economy and Society 1, 1 (1971), 
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and subsists by working for wages. Non-capitalist modes of production in 
Africa are various and the subject of much scholarly argument: For the 
purposes of this paper it is sufficient to specify only that they do not involve 
the wage labour relationship. In Zaire the opportunities for profit afforded 
by low cost production of certain commodities in non-capitalist modes and 
their sale at the high prices of the world capitalist or internal national market 
do not only perform functions for capitalism and it is not only the dominant 
capitalist class which benefits from these profits. Some direct producers 
and other elements of the Zairian workforce do so also; some of them not 
only make a livelihood but accumulate sufficient wealth to become upwardly 
mobile, investing in the official economy. 

We have said that the second economy has attained vast dimensions. Its 
exact extent, in figures, cannot be determined since it is by definition 
unmeasured, but we can provide some assessment of its scale and pervasiveness. 


Measurement of the Second Economy 

Various means to calculate the size of second economies have been devised. 
Apart from guesses they consist of searching for discrepancies between incomes 
and expenditures; detection by tax authorities of concealed income; comparison 
of rates of labour force participation; and calculation of the rate of increase 
in currency in circulation. These methods all assume stronger and more 
effective state control and more accurate statistics than exist in Zaire. How- 
ever, we can substantiate the extensiveness of the second economy in Zaire 
by various other means: quantification of some aspects is possible from a few 
existing official estimates and reports; discrepancies between incomes and 
expenditures emerge from figures on wages and prices; quite extensive infor- 
mation appears in newspapers and local government reports; and finally, my 
own observations and experiences, interviews and casual conversations provide 
additional data.17 

The most telling indication of the extent of second economy activities in 
Zaire is a statement in an open letter to President Mobutu by 13 parliamen- 
tarians in December, 1980. They point out that not even the Secretary of 
State (a junior minister immediately below cabinet rank) can feed a family of 
six on his monthly salary at current food prices. His total net monthly 
income is Z.855.80.!8 According to the letter, a twice daily snack (of tea with 
sugar and bread) and a daily meal (of cassava, corn, pigs’ feet twice a week, 
16. Bruno S. Frey and Wesner W. Pommerehne, ‘Measuring the Hidden Economy; Though this 
be Madness, there is Method in it,’ in Vito Tanzi (ed), The Underground Economy in the US and 
Abroad, pp. 3—27. 
17. I spent 10 months doing research in Kisangani Sept. 1977-June 1980, including some weeks 
in North Kivu and Kinshasa. During this time I was a research associate of CRIDE (Centre de 
Recherches Interdisciplinaires pour le Devéloppement de |’Education), Kisangani, Upper Zaire. 
nso oo was aided by a Grant-in-Aid of Research from Sigma Xi, the Scientific Research 


18. The Unit of currency is the zaire (Z), divided into 100 makutas (K). In Feb. 1980, Z. 
1 = US$0.34. The unofficial and realistic rate was Z. 1 = US80.20. 
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vegetables, oil, onions, salt and tomatoes) cost Z.923 a month. But the 
monthly income of a government department head is Z.384-and of a clerk 
Z.109.80, so how do people stay alive? How do they not only feed themselves 
but pay for housing and utilities, clothes, school fees and beer and cigarettes, 
as they manifestly do? In answer to such questions people say: ‘on se 
débrouille’ (‘one fends for oneself’) or ‘nous vivons mystérieusement’. Both 
these things mean participation in the second economy. 

The second economy is therefore enormous since it provides an alternative 
or supplementary means of livelihood to wage labour for most of the popula- 
tion. This means that Zaire conspicuously lacks a necessary condition for the 
full development of capitalism: the separation of the labourer from the means 
of production so that his only means of subsistence is to sell his labour to the 
capitalist.!9 Gavin Kitching points out the significance for the process of 
capitalist development in Kenya of the existence of alternatives to wage 
labour in certain areas.2° In Zaire this situation is clearly more widespread 
than in Kenya, owing to the rapid expansion of Zaire’s second economy, to 
its abundant natural resources and, in most areas, the absence of land shortage. 
The range of alternatives to wage labour varies from one region of the 
country to another but the second economy provides a widely available means 
to avoid proletarianization. 


The Functioning of the Second Economy 

The principal activities of the second economy in northeastern Zaire can 
be categorized as productive or distributive. Productive activities consist of 
illegal production, production for illegal distribution?! and poaching for ivory 
and rare skins. Distributive gctivities are smuggling and fraudulent export; 
theft; barter; speculation, hoarding and middleman activity; and bribery, 
corruption and embezzlement. The commodities involved are coffee, gold, 
ivory, papaine, foodstuffs (both local and imported), imported manufactured 
goods and fuel. These commodities and their modes of production and of 
distribution in both the second and the official economies are summarized in 
Table I. For the first five of them it is the articulation between modes of 
production, specifically production in a non~-capitalist mode and distribution in 
the capitalist one, that is a prime factor making their exchange profitable. 

Details of the production and distribution of each of the locally produced 
commodities reveal the extent and the high degree of organization of the second 
economy, the kind of alternatives to wage labour it provides, and also the 
specific profits generated by the articulation of modes of production. 

Upper Zaire and Kivu are the two principal coffee-growing regions of 


19. Robert Brenner, “The Origins of Capitalist Development: a Critique of Neo-Smithian 
Marxism’, New Left Review 104 (1977), p. 50. 

20. Kitching, op. cit. p. 419. 

21. Iam indebted to Frederick L. Pryor for this distinction. 
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TABLE 1 
Production and Distribution of Commodities of the Second Economy in Northeast Zaire 
Commodity Imported Mode of Mode of Distribution 
or Local Production (Official economy: upper 
case) 
Coffee Local Non-capitalist Barter 
Smuggling 
Fraudulent export 
Capitalist MARKET SALE 
EXPORT 
Gold Local Non-capitalist Barter 
Organised ilegal Smuggling 
production Private sale 
Capitalist EXPORT 
Ivory Local Non-capitalist Barter 
(also poaching) Smuggling 
Private sale 
Papaine Local Non-capitalist Smuggling 
Capitalist EXPORT 
Foodstuffs Local and imported Non-capitalist Through kin networks 
(legally or smuggled) Barter 
Theft 
Hoarding and speculation 
Capitalist MARKET SALE 
Manufactured Imported (legally Barter 
Goods or smuggled) Local Capitalist Hoarding and speculation 
Theft 
MARKET SALE 
Beer Kisangani Capitalist Speculation 
breweries i MARKET SALE 
Fuel Imported Capitalist Hoarding and speculation 
(legally or smuggled) MARKET SALE 


Zaire, and coffee is the country’s third most valuable export. It is grown in 
plantations but also in small patches by peasant cultivators under non-capitalist 
relations of production; it is all sold in the capitalist market. Coffee is profit- 
able because of the low wages paid to plantation workers, the low prices paid 
to peasant producers and the high prices realized by sale in the capitalist 
market. It is not only the big plantation owners who benefit from this situation: 
I have given case histories elsewhere of Nande in North Kivu who began on 
a small scale and accumulated capital rapidly from coffee growing and buying 
to become substantial business owners.?? 

Many people made fortunes after the sudden rise in the world price of coffee 
in 1976. Prices rose from 40 Belgian francs a kilo in 1975, to 92FB in 1976 
and 240FB in March 1977. Coffee bought at low prices (30K a kilo) was sold 
at the new high prices (Z.3 a kilo). Large profits resulted from smuggling 
22. Janet MacGaffey, ‘A Contemporary Trade Diaspora in the Context of Class Formation: the 


Nande of Zaire,’ paper presented at the Northeastern Anthropological Association Meetings, 
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coffee across the borders: by 1978, for example, traders were buying coffee 
at Z.1.05 the kilo in Isiro, the centre of the coffee growing area of Upper Zaire, 
and selling for Z.10 the kilo in the Sudan.?3 Enormous losses of revenue to 
the state result from the illegal export of coffee by individuals at all levels of 
society: politicians and officials, plantation owners and businessmen, and small 
farmers. Besides smuggling, much of Zaire’s coffee is fraudulently exported 
by underinvoicing, or by declaring superior grade coffee as inferior and selling 
at high grade prices at its export destination. In 1977 the loss to Zaire in 
foreign exchange from illegal export of coffee was estimated at upwards of 
$280 million.24 In 1978 the official export of coffee was 90,000 tons but it 
was estimated that a further 60,000 tons was fraudulently exported.25 The 
figures for 1978 show that even more coffee is smuggled out of Zaire than out 
of Uganda: in 1979-80 up to 70,000 tons of the 200,000 ton Ugandan crop was 
smuggled,?6 that is 35 per cent of the total crop compared to 40 per cent in 
Zaire in 1978. In 1979 Zaire suffered an estimated loss of $70 million from 
coffee smuggling, with an additional loss of state revenues from evaded taxes 
of Z.14,925,500.27 

Illegal trade is organized in various ways. Coffee is smuggled out by truck 
(a big truck of coffee is woth Z.250,000), by private plane, bicycle, or along 
forest paths in headloads. Once across the border it is sold or bartered directly 
for cars, trucks, motorbikes, spare parts or manufactured goods. Barter is 
extensive within Zaire also: 16 tons of coffee bought a Landrover in Kinshasa 
in 1980. Big firms take coffee in exchange for their products because they- 
need the foreign exchange coffee realizes rather than zaires. At least one large 
company in Kinshasa will only supply its product to those who deal in coffee. 
Traders in Kivu, the easternmost region of Zaire, go to Nairobi, buy goods 
on credit, sell them in Kivu and buy coffee with the proceeds; the coffee is 
then shipped to the Nairobi creditor under cover of somebody’s export quota, 
often through underinvoicing. 

Upper Zaire and Kivu are also the sites of Zaire’s most important gold 
deposits. Gold is mined by the Kilo-Moto and SOMINKI mining companies 
and also panned in rivers in Kivu. After 1974 the deposits became depleted, 
production dropping from 6,100 kg in 1974 to 1,300 kg in 1978,28 and were 
no longer considered worth exploiting. However the spectacular rise in the, 
price of gold 1978-79, when its price on the London Metal Exchange rose from 
$147.7 an ounce to $380, was the reason for an enormous development of 
unauthorised gold digging and a rapid expansion of the illegal gold trade. 


23. L’Economie Nationale, Conjoncture Economique, (Kinshasa, 1978), p. 44. 
24. L’Entrepreneur, Revue de Vassociation nationales des entreprises du Zaire, 6 (Sept.-Oct. 
1979); David J. Gould, Bureaucratic Corruption and Underdevelopment in the Third World: the Case 
of Zaire (New York: Pergamon Press, 1980), p. 145. 
25. L’Entrepreneur op. cit. 

26. Green, op. cit. p. 55. 

27. Conjoncture Economique (1979), p. 64. 

28. Ibid. p. 87. 
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Clandestine gold digging operations are highly organized and traders, includ- 
ing many foreigners, work through person to person networks. In North Kivu 
it is widely recognized that the gold trade is the basis for the recent expansion 
of many businesses: ‘You get gold, take it to Nairobi and sell it for dollars or 
Kenyan shillings, which you put in the bank. Then you buy merchandise and 
take it back to Zaire, having all the necessary purchase documents to cross the 
border’. 

The gold trade certainly provides a lucrative alternative to wage labour for 
those who are able to enter it. Kisangani business and plantation owners 
complain that their workers have deserted to go and dig gold, at which they 
are said to make Z.50-60 a day, rather than their Z.2 a day wage. One said 
that the number of her workers had dropped from 200 to 40. One gold dealer 
had left a job in a hotel because of the poor pay and long hours. Profits in 
the trade are high: he bought gold in 1979 at Z.30.the likuta (a small coin) 
weight in Bunia, a town northeast of Kisangani, and sold it in Kisangani for 
Z.50-65 (from which he had to deduct transportation costs and payoffs to the 
police). 

Ivory is another valuable resource of northeast Zaire. Its sale was pro- 
hibited in April 1979 but 1979-80 it was selling clandestinely in Kisangani for 
Z.200 a kilo. Each tusk weighs 20-25 kilos, so a 20 kilo tusk brings 
Z.4,000. Poachers operate on an enormous scale. A few reported incidents 
indicate just how large their operations can be. A zone commissioner in 
Kisangani was temporarily removed from his post in 1979 after allowing pass- 
age across the river of a truck containing three tons of ivory. At current prices 
the value of this was Z.600,000 (about 100,000 US dollars). This official was 
said to be acting for someone much more powerful. In March 1980 officials 
in Athens intercepted four cases containing 1,200 kilos of ivory exported 
undeclared from Zaire, and a further three and a half tons were seized from 
a large truck in Zaire, both belonging to a woman apparently acting as agent 
for an influential politician in Kinshasa.2? In 1979 the authorities arrested 
four West Africans in Kisangani with a total of 200 kilos of ivory.3° Most 
transactions of course go unreported, but rangers in Virunga National Park, 
as well as the newspapers, report extensive poaching by officials and military 
officers using powerful carbines or poisoned fruit hung on trees. Since any 
gun-owner can lend his gun to a local hunter and commission him to kill an 
elephant, it is not only the politically powerful who participate in these 
activities. Once again we see that profit results from the articulation of two 
modes of production: a hunter subsists in a non-capitalist mode and ivory can 
command high prices in the capitalist market. The same gold dealer bought 
ivory for Z.80 a kilo and sold it for Z.120. Ivory is also bartered: this man 
had exchanged 450 kilos for a Renault. 


29. Boyoma, daily newspaper Kisangani, 27 March, 1980. 
30. Elima, daily newspaper Kinshasa, 21 April, 1979. 
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- Papaine, made from the latex of papaya fruit, is a valuable export of the 
northeast. Processed into a powder, it is packed in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers and exported by air to Belgium, Germany and the USA for pharma- 
ceuticals, meat tenderizer, cheese making and the leather industry. Zaire is 
one of the largest producers in the world, producing 243 tons in 1972, 132.in 
1976.3! Official export was monopolised in 1980 by one company but the 
number of small peasant producers allows for a lucrative and, I was told, large 
scale illegal export trade for which, unfortunately, no estimates exist. 

Locally-produced foodstuffs realise very low prices to the growers and are 
sold at high prices in the urban markets. Profits can be diminished by trans- 
portation risks and costs over long distances but rice growers 130 km from 
Kisangani received 55K a kilo in 1979 from traders who sold for 250K in 
town and thus benefited from production in a non-capitalist mode and distri- 
bution in the capitalist one. Many foods, both locally produced and 
imported, legally and illegally,32 are hoarded and used for speculation in times 
of shortage. Foodstuffs are sold officially in stores and markets but they 
are also distributed through the network of mutual kinship obligations and 
sent to rural producers’ kin in the towns; they are also bartered. These 
unrecorded transactions are part of the second economy. 

Shortages of manufactured goods and fuel are a critical problem. Scarcity 
results in speculation, with enormous price markups as goods are shipped from 
one part of the country to another, where they are in short supply, or are 
smuggled in across the borders. During periods of gasoline shortage in 
Kisangani in 1980, petrol stations were only occasionally open to sell gas at 
the official price, but black market sellers offered it for sale at all hours at three 
to four times the controlled price. By April 1980 there were no petrol stations 
at all selling diesel fuel at the controlled price of Z.140 a 200 litre drum: all 
truckers had to buy it from those who had quotas or some other means of 
obtaining it, who were selling it at Z.1,000 a drum. Beer was also in short 
supply and those who had beer quotas from the breweries, or connections to 
its managers, could obtain beer at the official price of Z.13.39 a case and were 
selling it wholesale for up to Z.50 the case. 

Activities of the second economy not mentioned so far include bribery, 
corruption and embezzlement, theft and certain types of barter. Corruption, 
bribery and embezzlement are widespread in Zaire and on an enormous 
.scale. They have been described elsewhere.33 

We only have the means to assess the scale of one form of theft. Whole- 
salers reckon to increase their prices by 10 per cent to recoup losses incurred 


31. Le Promoteur, revue bimestrielle d'information du centre de commerce international du Zaire 
(Kinshasa, 1 Jan. 1979). 

32. Imported foods are meat, wheat, fish (fresh, salted, smoked, dried), powdered milk, sardines, 
pilchards, tomato paste, salt, rice, maize and sugar (Conjoncture Economique (1979), p. 98.) 
33. Mukenge Tshilemalema, ‘Les hommes d'affaires Zairois: du travail salarié à l’entreprise 
personelle’, Canadian Journal of African Studies 7, 3 (1973); Gould, op. cit., Michael G. 
Schatzberg, Politics and Class in Zaire (New York: Africana Publishing Company, 1980). 
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from theft in transit. This means that an amount equivalent to 10 per cent 
of total wholesale sales in Zaire equals the value of transactions of the second 
economy taking place through theft on boats, from trucks and trains, at the 
docks and customs and in airports. There are also, of course, many other 
types of theft. 

Theft from the capitalist sector not only fuels the transactions of the second 
economy, however, it can also furnish the means to set up in independent 
production. In 1978 Zaire’s third largest palm oil producer reported a drop 
in production resulting from lack of palm fruit cutters, shortage of spare parts 
and theft of palm fruit. It also reported that oil from developing local 
independent (artisanale) production (presumably connected to a theft of palm 
fruit) was being smuggled out for sale at higher prices in Brazzaville.34 
Another example is provided by the fishing industry of Lake Mobutu. In 1979 
only two out of the nine industrial fisheries on Lake Mobutu were functioning, 
because of lack of spare parts, fuel and theft of fishing nets.35 Simultaneously 
with their decline, however, the number of independent small fishing busi- 
nesses (artisanats) increased from 237 in 1973 and 1974 to 1,470 in 1975 
and 1,658 in 1976.36 The stolen nets seem likely to have been factors in this 
development. 

A particular form of barter is reported as a means to avoid the high prices 
resulting from shortages, hoarding and speculation. For example, an auto 
assembly plant ‘sells’ its scarce trucks at the low controlled price to a rice or 
cloth importer, who in turn ‘sells’ rice or cloth at controlled prices for sale in 
the company’s commissary. The money paid in this sale is insignificant, what 
is really going on is the barter of one scarce good for another. 


Participation in the Second Economy 

The participation of the dominant class of Zaire in the activities described 
above is well known,3?7 and was evident in Kisangani. One glaring example 
of the way bureaucrats live far beyond their salaries was the car of a local 
divisional chief, a Peugeot with air conditioning and all other luxury access- 
ories, flown in from France at a cost of Z.80—90,000 (about $15,000). This 
official’s base monthly salary was Z.443 (about $90).38 In addition to obser- 
vation and hearsay, newspapers and government reports supplied details of 
the involvement of this class in the second economy. One annual report 
complained of speculation in scarce goods and specified those involved: 

‘It is necessary to point out the appearance in commerce of a class of inter- 
mediaries ... magistrates, directors of the JMPR,39 managers of the wholesale 


34. Conjoncture Economique (1979), p. 233, 237. 

35. Boyoma, | Dec. 1979. 

36. Rapport Economique Régional du Haut Zaire (1975 and 1976). 

37. See for example Gran, op. cit. 

38, David Gould gives examples of the cost of cars owned by officials in Lubumbashi, along with 
their salaries (op. cit. p. 146). 

39. The JMPR is the youth movement of the single national party, the Mouvement Populaire de 
la Révolution. 
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houses, state functionaires but especially political and administrative officials 
[sub regional and zone commissioners]. These intermediaries use their power 
to seize for themselves all the merchandise.... The complicity between these 
intermediaries and the managers of the wholesale houses means that the latter 
become, in the long run, untouchable and uncontrollable. Merchandise is 
thus sold at triple, quadruple or more than its original price. - 4° 

But the manner in which the mass of the population also benefit from the 
second economy has received less emphasis. Anthony Oberschall has provided 
some documentation. He is sceptical about the state of the economy repre- 
sented by the official figures and asserts that the unmeasured, untaxed ‘informal 
economy and labour sector’ provides a living for more Zairians than does the 
official economy, and that its output 1s huge and not simply an appendage to 
the formal sector.41 He concludes from examining the EDOZA studies of 
households in six cities of Western Zaire in 1976, supervised by J. Houyoux, 
that less than half of total household earnings at that time derived from wages 
and salaries, and provides some figures to show how urban dwellers supplement 
these earnings. Sources of income in 500 households of the urban core of 
Kananga were: 42 per cent formal sector salaries; 20-8 per cent trade; 36 per 
cent cash or in-kind transfers from outside the household or food produced 
within the household. Over 50 per cent of households earned some income 
from trade.‘ 

An event I observed in Kisangani in 1979 reveals the degree to which very 
ordinary and poor people have money at their disposal; they not only survive 
but can rouse up considerable amounts of cash when necessary. 

The event in question was the visit of the Patriarch of Alexandria to the 
Kimbanguist Church in Kisangani. The Kimbanguist congregation for the 
whole city is approximately 5,000; it is subdivided into congregations in the 
different city zones, who all meet once a month at the main church. Members 
are not drawn from the affluent classes; the large majority are very poor and 
simple people. Influential members include only one Peoples’ Commissioner 
and a few large-scale businessmen. Nevertheless this congregation raised 
among themselves sufficient money to build an entire house, with four complete 
bathrooms, and furnish it quite luxuriously to house the Patriarch and his 
retinue for one night. Furthermore, they provided food for a lavish meal for 
over a hundred people, dozens of costly gifts and new green and white uniforms 
(the Kimbanguist colours) for most of the faithful. Various groups within the 
church, such as the chorale, the theatrical group, the watchmen and the congre- 
gations of the different zones, presented gifts in addition to their contributions 
to general expenses. These gifts included whole elephant tusks, ivory and 
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wood carvings, ebony, a carved throne and table, a python skin and other rare 
skins, including an okapi skin*? from the congregation of the zone of Kabondo, 
one of the poorer areas of the city, who had collected Z.2,000 among themselves 
to pay for it. 

Such lavish generosity indicates a greater prosperity among the general 
population than the gloomy official figures allow. This prosperity certainly 
cannot be derived from Zaire’s meagre wages. It is an indication of the way 
the opportunities of the second economy are accessible to individuals of varying 
class position and do not only serve to perpetuate and further the interests of 
the dominant class, as David Gould has suggested in his book on bureaucratic 
corruption.44 Access to the second economy is, however, very unevenly 
distributed and for some completely unavailable. 


Means of Access to the Second Economy 

Access to certain activities of the second economy, however, is a matter of 
intense competition in which it is possible to see the class struggle in process. 
Before proceeding to details a brief description of the composition of the 
dominant class is in order. ‘Class’? is here used to refer to positions in the 
system of relations of production according to the Marxist model, opposing the 
dominant class of those who own and control the means of production (Marx’s 
bourgeoisie), to those who do not (the proletariat). The boundary between 
these broad divisions is fluid and they subdivide into sectors. Class analysis 
focuses on the relations between classes and between their component sectors. 

The President’s power in Zaire is absolute. All political power and access 
to wealth and position derive from him. The dominant class comprises two 
sectors: the political-administrative class and, at least in Kisangani, North Kivu 
and Lower Zaire, a newly emergent commercial middle class of nationals who 
are substantial business owners and who do not hold political position. 

The political-administrative class is made up of the presidential clique of 
some 50 persons holding the most powerful political and economic positions, 
many of them relatives of the President; the ‘reigning brotherhood’, several 
hundred in number, who hold the remaining influential political, economic and 
administrative positions; and, finally, all those who may become members of 
this last category.45 

This class developed after independence; its power was based on control of 
the state rather than of the means of production which remained primarily in 
foreign hands. Members of this class used their power in the state apparatus 
to gain control of the economy. The decrees of Zairianization and retrocession 
furthered this process.“ The expansion of the second economy, however, 
has provided a means for class formation outside the state, since it offers 
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opportunities for capital accumulation independently of the state. Capital 
accumulation in the second economy has aroused comment elsewhere in Africa: 
Colin Leys has commented on the primitive accumulation derived from smug- 
gling coffee from Uganda to Kenya. He points out that there is no guarantee 
that this capital will be invested productively but that the potential for such 
investment exists and that the significance for indigenous capitalism of the scale 
of such capital concentration is profound.4? Identification of the mechanisms 
of capital formation are crucial for an investigation of how classes are formed 
‘because, as Gavin Kitching has said, ‘the rate and scale of accumulation of 
money and capital, through money, by particular individuals and strata is 
the necessary and sufficient condition of identifying their essential class 
position’, 48 

The various activities of the second economy have been one source of the 
opportunities for capital accumulation that has resulted in the emergence in 
recent years of a small national commercial middle class of substantial business 
owners. These individuals have invested in productive as well as distributive 
enterprise and in real estate; they enjoy a middle class lifestyle and are giving 
their children secondary and even university education. They are thus 
reproducing themselves as a class. . 

Clearly opportunities for participation in the productive activities of the 
second economy and for trade and smuggling of its commodities vary from one 
region of the country to another and depend on access to land and its fertility, 
proximity to mineral or other natural resources, and location with regard to 
truck routes or frontiers. 

Access to distributive activities comes through employment and through 
personal connections (connaissances) to those who control particular resources. 
Opportunities for corruption, embezzlement, fraudulent export and theft 
mostly come through employment. The second economy is autonomous of 
the state but, as Kasfir has pointed out for Uganda, employment in the state 
gives access to many second economy activities. In Zaire the political- 
administrative class takes advantage of position in the state apparatus to 
participate heavily in profiteering activities. Its members are unable to exert 
a monopoly but they attempt to do so, primarily by using personal relations 
among themselves to restrict the access of others to resources. The mobiliza- 
tion of these connections is a manifestation of the struggle between this class 
and those who aspire to enter it and represents an effort to effect closure of 
class boundaries. 

Personal ties to wholesale managers—to an official who can use his position 
to commandeer merchandise, or to the manager of a brewery or to those who 


have fuel quotas—give access to scarce commodities and to hoarding, specu- 
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lation -and middleman activity. Vouchers for these goods change hands, 
increasing in price with every transaction, until the goods are actually collected 
and sold at four or five times the official controlled price to the consumer. 

The basis of these ties may be kinship or marriage, ethnicity or common 
region of origin, attendance at the same school or membership of the same 
class at the university. Circuits personelles, as they are called, may also be 
deliberately established among those with expertise in different areas who can 
offer one another mutual assistance. In this case they are known as relations 
and are referred to as ‘the new tribalism’ because they cross-cut ethnic lines 
and are bonds between members of the dominant class. Another source of 
connections is membership in the Lions and Rotary clubs. The Lions Inter- 
national is a philanthropic organization but members also value it for making 
useful connections. The list of Lions Club members shows that certain 
occupations figure prominently; chief amongst them are officials of the 
breweries and the banks; of Air Zaire, ONATRA (the shipping agency) and 
SNCZ (the railway company); managers of the big foreign wholesalers; and 
personnel of OZACAF (the coffee marketing board). Connections to such 
people can be very useful for obtaining goods, beer, credit, foreign exchange 
and transportation. 

Abner Cohen emphasises the use of a network of interpersonal links to effect 
closure among the Creole elite of Sierra Leone: ‘Closure is most effectively 
attained through the operation of a network of amity which knits the members 
of the elite together. Such networks are developed to co-ordinate corporate 
action informally through mutual trust and cooperation’ 5° 

Anthony Leeds likewise finds the inner organization of classes in Brazil to 
be maintained by various kinds of personal connections; their function is to 
allocate prerogatives to some groups while denying them to others.5! 

Other class interests compete in the second economy. The Zairian presi- 
dential clique has ultimate political power which gives them all the access to 
the second economy that they need to become enormously wealthy, particularly 
in the illegal export of cobalt, diamonds, coffee and ivory, and in corruption 
and embezzlement. Their wealth is such that it is widely accepted that if the 
foreign exchange holdings of a handful of them could be repatriated the national 
debt could be paid off. Edwin Blumenthal of the IMF assesses the wealth of 
Mobutu alone at $4 or 5 billion.52 A conflict of interest exists between this 
clique and the rest of the dominant class who lack such absolute power and 
therefore the capacity for unlimited pillage of the economy. ‘The interests of 
a classic national bourgeoisie, which is emerging as a small commercial middle 
class sector of the dominant class in at least some areas of Zaire, demand, in 
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the long term, a stable, non-repressive government and a regulated economy 
and infrastructure,” but the interests of the most powerful in Zaire are best 
served by the continuation of the present system which offers them unlimited 
opportunities to accumulate wealth. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that the economic system will be restructured. 
Aidan Foster-Carter has pointed out that we cannot assume that all systems 
penetrated by capitalism will undergo change to become fully capitalist. He 
suggests we might identify normal transitions, such as the change from feuda- 
lism to capitalism in Europe, in which ‘labour pains, while far from negligible, 
are at least not indefinitely prolonged’ and reserve the term ‘articulation’ for 
‘cases where—as apparently in the Third World—it sometimes seems unlikely 
that there will be a ‘birth’ at all’.54 


Conclusion 

Some of these issues have been raised for other countries in Africa: recent 
papers on Uganda and Ghana emphasize the significance of a weakened state 
and the expansion of the second economy for class formation. 

Nelson Kasfir suggests that a greatly weakened state fundamentally changes 
the causes of class formation. Magendo, the second economy of Uganda, has 
increased to over half the GDP in response to shortages caused by state 
failures, and may have produced a radically new economy. Kasfir finds indi- 
cations of a concentration of wealth from magendo, on a previously unimagined 
scale, in the hands of a few; the use of the state is a merely incidental resource 
rather than the primary factor in class formation.55 

A similar situation is reported in Ghana. Naomi Chazan describes the 
growing weakness of the state apparatus, apparent in rampant smuggling, the 
prevalence of violence and the general feelings of insecurity. The state is no 
longer crucial as a source of material benefits and is incapable of providing 
essential services, education, health care, judicial functions and a social welfare ` 
system. By 1982, the state apparatus, formerly the means by which the 
dominant class attained its position, had ceased to be an important source of 
social stratification.* 

In Zaire we have shown that the second economy forms the arena in which 
various aspects of the class struggle are played out. Its opportunities for 
capital accumulation provide means outside the state for entry into the 
dominant class; it not only enables the masses to survive with grossly inade- 
quate wages but, in providing alternatives to wage labour, offers them the 
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means to avoid proletarianization; and it allows the most powerful unlimited 
opportunities to pillage their country’s resources. Since the dominant class 
has no institutional means to exercise control over secondary economic activi- 
ties it uses informal means to try and effect closure of its boundaries against 
these opportunities for mobility. 


THE IMPACT OF MALE LABOUR MIGRATION 
ON WOMEN IN BOTSWANA 


BARBARA B. BROWN 


In recent years scholars have become increasingly concerned with the role 
women play in society. Researchers studying women in the Third World have 
focused particularly on the impact of development on the social and economic 
role of women. However, there continue to be large gaps in our understand- 
ing of women in the development process. One such gap is the impact of 
labour migration on women. 

Labour migration is a common phenomenon today both within the Third 
World and between it and the industrialized countries. Yet, while numerous 
scholars have analyzed who migrates and what causes the migration, there has 
been little in-depth study of the effects of this migration on women. Most 
of the existing literature assumes that migration is a rational response to a given 
range of resources and choices and that, as such, the family as a unit, including 
the women members, benefits from such migration. This view, however, 
oversimplifies the situation. The evidence shows that high male outmigration 
has led to a modification in the structure of family life and has transformed 
women’s social and economic position to their detriment. 

This argument on women and migrant labour falls within the growing body 
of literature which holds that labour migration engenders a process of under- 
development. According to this argument, migration discourages local devel- 
opment by producing a kind of ‘low-level equilibrium trap’ in which migrants 
and their families are only maintained at or near subsistence level by the low 
wages received. Due to manpower shortages within the sending areas and the 
lack of capital, productivity of the rural areas remains unchanged or declines, 
thus spawning further dependence on the migrant labour system. 

Research on the impact of migrant labour on women brings a needed broader 
perspective to the underdevelopment debate which up until now has suffered 
from a narrow economistic approach. Many scholars have concerned them- 
selves with analyzing the ‘rate and incidence of migration’! W. A. Lewis 
examined the conditions under which labour would leave rural areas and the 
impact migration would have on economic growth.? William Barber then 
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applied Lewis’s model to southern Africa, to a study of Zimbabwe.3 More 
recently, economists have developed more sophisticated modelling techniques 
to project labour flows. The best known examples of this approach are pro- 
vided by Michael Todaro and John Harris who have shown that individuals 
migrate in order to maximize the returns from perceived opportunity sets.4 

Recently, some scholars have criticized such studies for the narrowness and 
ahistorical quality of the approach. They argue that one should focus on the 
historical process of social and economic change which has created the structure 
within which the decision to migrate is made. Such scholars as André Gunder 
Frank and Samir Amm have proposed that migration is the consequence of 
the historical development of capitalism and the geographic concentration of 
the means of production in particular regions.5 In research specifically on 
southern Africa, a new school of Marxist historiography has grown up to 
pursue this line of argument and to analyze the political and economic con- 
figuration of forces particular to the region. Best known among the scholars 
working in this vein are Giovanni Arrighi writing on Zimbabwe, and Colin 
Bundy, Harold Wolpe and Martin Legassick writing on South Africa.6 Their 
work is of interest here because of the consideration they give to the social 
structure of the rural communities from which the migrants come. 

These scholars argue that in southern Africa, including Botswana, a pre- 
capitalist rural sector continues to exist and is functional to the process of 
accumulation and growth in the capitalist sector. Subsistence farming permits 
employers to offer a wage lower than the cost of maintaining a worker and his 
family. As a result of the traditional sexual division of labour, much of the 
burden of social reproduction and agricultural production is borne by women. 
Men return to the rural areas only for periods of rest or when they are too 
old to work. 

The principal concern of scholars working in this vein has been to analyze 
the process of capital accumulation in southern Africa. They are interested 
primarily in the historically specific way this process occurred and the impact 
it had on the political development of race rule. Hence, they focus on the 
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coercive measures used to establish and maintain rural ‘‘labour reserves’. 
While they give some recognition to the importance of the social-sexual struc- 
ture of the reserves, this usually comes as a passing acknowledgement in 
studies whose focus remains on politics and economics. These researchers 
have not examined what changes in the family have occurred as a consequence 
.of the migrancy. To use a common analogy, the rural family is seen as a black 
box from which the migrant leaves and to which he returns when he has 
finished work. The inner workings of the box are ignored. 


Labour migration in the southern African context 

As the economy of South Africa grew, it required a large supply of cheap 
labour. The easiest way of obtaining such labour was to ‘semi-proletarianize’ 
a large segment of the black population, pushing rural dwellers into wage 
labour while not paying them enough or allowing them to settle permanently 
in urban areas. As a result, migrant workers had to depend on the rural areas 
for part of their subsistence and for family life. In this way capital would riot 
be ‘wasted’ on the provision of wages and social services (family housing in 
town and on the mines, a full service of water and sewerage, schools, hospitals, 
etc.) required to reproduce another generation of labour.? The South African 
capitalists have received other benefits from enforcing a system of oscillating 
migrant labour. Not least among these benefits has been greater political con- 
trol over the workers (and their families). Since the workers are constantly 
on the move between home and town and find it difficult to overcome barriers 
of geography, nationality and language, they are less able to organize against 
their employers or the government. In addition, employers benefit from 
the maintenance of a pool of rural labour which they can draw on to meet 
fluctuations in demand for labour at a minimal economic and political cost. 

As South Africa itself did not have a population large enough for the kind 
of labour reserve needed, people from neighboring countries such as Botswana 
were drawn into the South African system. Since the end of the last century 
Batswana have gone to work in the mines, factories, kitchens and farms of 
white South Africa. However, in the period since independence in 1966, the 
Botswana economy has undergone several major changes which have affected 
the size and direction of labour migration. With the discovery of copper, 
nickel and diamonds and the establishment of an administrative infrastructure 
to foster development, there has been a significant increase in demand for 
labour inside the country. Asa result, the direction of the labour flow shifted 
so that by 1976 two times as many migrant workers from rural areas were 
headed for Botswana’s towns and mines as to South Africa. The pattern of 
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oscillating migration to South Africa has been replicated inside Botswana due 
to the low wages paid to urban workers. As a result, the rural areas have been 
maintained as labour reserves, now supplying both South Africa and urban 
Botswana.? The net effect has been a substantial increase in the number of 
migrant wage earners: in 1976 23 per cent of the national population were 
migrants.10 


The case of Botswana 

With its long history and high rate of labour migration, Botswana provides 
a valuable case study of the impact of migration on women. The outmigration 
of a large proportion of the adult population has altered economic and social 
relations. Subsistence agriculture, once the basis of the economy, has been 
largely replaced by working for wages. Today, household income derives in 
large part from the activities of individuals who work away from the family 
and are paid wages on an individual basis. Such separation of workers from 
the ownership of the major means of production (the mines, factories and big 
farms) is characteristic of the process of capitalist development. According 
to the Rural Income Distribution Survey of 1974, the poorer 50 per cent of 
households counted on money transfers and employment as their primary 
source of income, despite the fact that the 1974 harvest was very good and 
in some parts of the country a record.!! 

In Botswana, as in much of southern Africa, labour migration has been the 
dominant form of capitalist penetration. People’s lives and livelihood have 
been integrated into the world economy through labour migration rather than 
through direct (peasant) production.!2 Isaac Schapera studied the effects of 
labour migration in Tswana life in the 1920’s—40’s. His research offers a 
detailed historical base line for longitudinal comparison. It was in the 1940’s 
that labour migration became a major force in Tswana society. In 1936 6 per 
cent of the total population were migrants; by 1943 the percentage had 
increased to 10 and since then has grown dramatically. In 1978 I carried 
out an intensive study of migrancy in Kgatleng district in southeastern 
Botswana. This study included the collection of detailed demographic, 
economic and social data from a sample of 210 households.!3 A comparison 
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of this contemporary: material with Schapera’s earlier data provides a clear 
picture of the impact of migration on women’s lives. 

The impact on women has been profound. The first section will show that 
marriage and family relations have shifted significantly, placing women in a 
more isolated position. The following section will demonstrate the effect on 
women of changes in productive activities. Together, these factors have led 
to major changes in women’s social and economic situation. Drawing on the 
experience of women in Botswana, the concluding section will address the issue 
of female dependence, a topic which has generated considerable controversy 
in studies on women. 


Changes in marriage patterns 

Isaac Schapera has provided a detailed picture of Tswana marriage in the 
1920’s and 1930’s. He found that men and women married in their twenties, 
following a long engagement. Schapera was told that ‘in the old days’ people 
wed when they were even younger.'* In the 1920’s families selected spouses 
for their children, although sons and daughters were consulted on their pref- 
erences. ‘Extremely few people’ never married, as marriage offered social 
status, companionship, economic cooperation and, for men, legal paternity of 
their children.!5 Cultural convention strongly discouraged sexual relations 
before becoming formally engaged. While a woman might bear a child after 
her engagement, she would rarely have more than one until her marriage had 
been finalized.!6 

By the 1970s marriage patterns had altered dramatically, due primarily to 
the impact of high levels of outmigration. Marriage is now delayed until a 
later age. While migrant workers might come home between jobs or on 
vacation, they generally do not settle down until they reach their thirties. 
Until then, they prefer to continue working as migrants while they gather the 
financial resources to set up their own household.!? Today, men marry when 
they are over thirty, some ten years later than fifty years ago.'§ 

Even though marriage may be delayed, courting relations and love affairs 
between men and women flourish. Before the final step of marriage takes 
place and, frequently, even before an engagement has been formalized, most 
‘women have borne several children. This pattern is in marked contrast with 
the pattern of sexual relationships of two previous periods, according to 
Schapera, in terms both of the frequency with which unmarried women have 
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children and of community attitudes. In the days before the European ' 
intrusion into Tswana life, very few women bore children before marriage. If 
they did, they faced severe public humiliation.!9 By the 1920s and 1930s, 
more unmarried women were having children, and community attitudes had 
modified to the point where women were privately condemned but no longer 
publicly ridiculed. In 1943 Schapera found that 23 per cent of unmarried 
women of childbearing age (15 to 54) had borne children in Kgatleng district;?° 
by 1978 the figure was up to 54 percent. Today, the situation of an unmarried 
mother is generally accepted by her family and community. 

Most children today will probably spend their first few years with their 
mother in her parents’ home. Consequently, three generation households are 
common, with both young men and young women with their children remaining 
with their parents. As a result, individual households have increased in 
size. In Kgatleng today, the average number of people in a household is nine, 
while a study by Schapera in 1929 found five to six people.?! 

If a woman marries, she and her children will move into her husband’s 
home. Until that time, the children are chiefly provided for by her family’s 
income, including any remittances sent by the migrant relatives. The young 
unmarried father usually offers only a small portion of his earnings to the 
mother of his children, as a token of his continued commitment to marry. 
Those men who do not intend to marry the mother of their children usually 
give nothing as support. In either case, the bulk of a man’s earnings goes to 
his parents. Out of a sample of 58 people collecting remittances at the [South 
African] Mine Labour Organisation office in Kgatleng, 49 were close blood 
relatives of the miner (mainly his mother but sometimes his sister), 14 were 
wives and 2 were fiancées.?2 

Not all relationships can withstand the frequent separation required by 
migrancy. Love affairs and engagements break off. Some women remain 
unmarried mothers, even though they would prefer to marry.23 This situation 
occurs due both to a gap in the number of women and men of marriage age 
and to the decline of polygamy which could have permitted otherwise single 
women to marry.24 The population gap is itself the result of two factors. First, 
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23. Most women interviewed by the author wished to marry. The few women I knew who pre- 
ferred to remain single (though not necessarily childless) were all financially self-supporting and 
secure. 

24. Schapera presented the following figures on the incidence of polygamous marriages in 
Kgatleng district: 1850—43 per cent, 1880-30 per cent, 1932-4 per cent. Married Life, p. 87. In 
1978 there were no polygamous marriages in the sample. 
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a number of male migrants are ‘lost’ to South Africa and never return home. 
Second, cultural norms and the delayed marriage age mean that men marry in 
their thirties women who are still in their twenties. Thus, the pool of available 
women is greater than the pool of men, even when men who are only tempor- 
arily absent in South Africa are included. According to the population census 
of 1971, in the 20-39 age group, there were 89 men per 100 women. If only 
the men and women currently residing at home are counted, there were 63 men 
per 100 women in this age group.?5 

When a relationship ends, women have a legal right to obtain child support 
for any children a man fathered. As divorce and marital separation are rela- 
tively uncommon in Botswana, the laws chiefly affect unmarried mothers. 
Customary law has for a long time recognized the right of a woman’s family 
to a ‘seduction payment’ (marebana) for a woman’s first child. However, new 
laws have been implemented to expand women’s (and children’s) rights both 
in the customary and, more recently, in the magisterial courts in response to 
the increased need for child support.26 With this assistance, women are 
increasingly availing themselves of the opportunity to go to court. 

However, field work in one district showed that most unmarried mothers 
have not received support through these channels.2? There are many obstacles 
to obtaining assistance in these ways. First, a woman or her guardian may 
decide against asking for marebana, because they ‘do not believe in it’ (an 
explanation which often covers several other reasons), or because it is the 
woman’s second child and many people consider a woman undeserving of 
support for more than one child, or because a woman has no immediate male 
guardian and she is unwilling to face the man’s family alone. Second, even 
if a woman is promised payment by a court ruling, the man may successfully 
avoid paying. In cases at the main traditional court (kgotla) in Kgatleng in 
1976 and 1977, only 21 out of 72 men who were sentenced to make marebana 
payments in fact paid the full amount required. Most paid a tiny portion of 
the amount. Before 1974 the payment was $96 in Kgatleng. Then it was 
increased to $216 or four head of cattle, though no man had ever been so 
financially foolish as to pay cattle which would be worth considerably more 
than $216. Moreover, even if a woman does ask for marebana payment and 
does get paid, the sum of $216 is hardly sufficient for raising a child to 
adulthood. 


ae Government of Botswana, 1971 Population Census, (Gaborone: Government Printer, 1972), 
table 14.1. 

26. On customary law, see John Comaroff and Simon Roberts, Marriage and Extra-Marital Sexu- 
ality: the dialectics of legal change among the Kgatla’, Journal of African Law, 1, (1977) pp. 
o? on magisterial law, see the Affiliation Proceedings Act of 1970 and the Amendment Bill 
o ; 

27. Author’s field work in Kgatleng, 1978. Kgatleng’s customary courts have a reputation for 
being more sympathetic to women. See Comaroff and Roberts, ‘Marriage and Extra-Marital 
Sexuality’. 
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As an alternative, a woman may take her case to the District Commissioner’s 
Office instead of the kgotla. However, this procedure is apparently not a 
viable alternative for women. An average of only 13 cases a year were heard 
at the District Commissioner’s Office in Kgatleng between 1971 and 
1976. One reason that women prefer to go to the kgodla is that the lump sum 
settlements assessed at the kgotla under customary law are easier to collect than 
the monthly payments stipulated for in the Affiliation Proceedings Act. 

In sum, marebana laws and the affiliation act do not provide a financial 
solution for unmarried mothers, though these laws can be of some assis- 
tance.28 They can foster an atmosphere of greater responsibility on the part 
of men. However, community attitudes have not consolidated around the 
liberalizedlaws. While social institutions are undergoing change, as evidenced 
by the new laws, so attitudes also are in flux and conflict. A number of public 
figures have made scathing attacks on the women who use the law, and the 
issue has been debated in letters to the newspaper and in people’s homes.?9 

When fathers do not support their children, there is evidence that the chil- 
dren may suffer nutritionally. The Ministry of Health conducted a small study 
of young children who were nutritionally at risk, defined as below 80 per cent 
of normal weight for age. Of these children, 42 per cent received no support 
from their fathers. The study also found a strong correlation between a 
family’s lack of livestock (both cattle and small stock) and nutritional defi- 
ciencies and concluded that socio-economic factors were more important than 
lack of Knowledge of good nutritional practices in explaining this health 
problem.3° 

Moreover, female children were found to be more likely nutritionally at risk 
than male children. In 1978 the Ministry of Health collected information on 
1693 children under age of five who were nutritionally at risk. These children 
represented all those who were reported by clinics throughout the country to 
be at risk in January and February 1978. The results showed that significantly 
more girls than boys were below the normal weight for age. Of those at risk, 
60-1 per cent were girls and 39-8 per cent boys. This ratio was roughly 
consistent from clinic to clinic across the country.3! 

While the men who father these children can be considered financially irres~ 
ponsible for not supporting them, the problem should be seen in its proper 


28. Thus, this author does not share the enthusiasm of Comaroff and Roberts about recent 
improvements in the regulations concerning the bringing of marebana cases to court. Improve- 
ments, yes, but ones which have still to help women significantly. 

29. See, for example, the Botswana Daily News of 4 July 1978 and 15 February 1979. In the 
1978 article, the then leader of the Opposition, Philip Matante, stated that ‘Girls nowadays misuse 
the law to make more money to make their lives more comfortable’. 

30. J. Kreysler, ‘Some Aspects of Women, Health and Nutrition, with Special Reference to 
Kgatleng District and Serowe Village’, (Gaborone: Ministry of Health, 1978), unpublished paper. 


31. Figures tabulated by the author from a national survey of clinics conducted by the Ministry 
of Health in 1978, 
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socioeconomic context. Decades of oscillating migration have led to a decline 
of authority in the family which might otherwise have brought pressure to bear 
on its irresponsible members. South Africa’s political economy in particular 
has led to problems of this nature. South Africa needed a large labour reserve 
not just so that the reserve could bear part of the cost of subsistence, but also 
so that it would serve as a place for the social reproduction of the labour force: 
aplace where women go into confinement, give birth and then raise the children 
at no cost to apartheid, while the men return to the mines and factories, leaving 
the women behind. Though migrant men are victims of this system, the 
women bear a greater burden. 

For the survival of themselves and their children, most unwed mothers must 
rely on support from their own immediate family—parents and brothers in 
particular. Within their own family, however, women are able to contribute 
relatively little to the household’s economic security. Though women perform 
vital economic and social functions (growing crops, raising children, caring for 
the sick and old, and seeing after the small stock) these activities offer few 
financial rewards. Yet while women’s financial security is provided by family 
ties, these ties are undergoing major changes. Reciprocal obligations and 
cooperation are no longer as strong as in the past. The family, under its male 
head, is no longer the key production unit. People earn money and earn it 
separately from their families. This process of individualization increases the 
vulnerability of those with limited resources, such as women. 


The situation of female-headed households 

Changes in household structure have occurred as a result of new patterns 
of marriage. A significant number of women never marry. According to the 
data from Kgatleng district, if a single mother does not marry by the time she 
reaches her late thirties, she will probably move out of her parents’ home and 
establish her own household.32. The existence of households headed by single 
women represents a major change in the social and economic structure of rural 
Botswana. Isaac Schapera noted the emergence of this new type of household 
on the final page of his 1930s study of married life in Botswana.%3 

Today, 7 per cent of all households are headed by single women.34 (This 
number includes the few women who state they are separated, divorced or 
engaged to be married.) In addition, a further 16 per cent of all households 
are headed by widows, bringing the total of female-headed households to 23 


32. tn the 1978 Kgatleng sample, 77 per cent of the single mothers over forty had established 
their own homes and more were in the process of doing so. 


33. Schapera, Married Life, p. 321. 


34. Wendy Izzard, ‘Preliminary Ideas on the Rural-Urban Migration of Female-Headed House- 
holds within Botswana’, in Carol Kerven (ed.) Workshop on Migration Research, (Gaborone: Central 
Statistics Office, 1979), p. 74, citing preliminary figures from the National Migration Study, a 
national random sample survey of 3000 households. 
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per cent.35 There are indications that the number of single women heading 
households is closely related to labour migration: Kgatleng district has the 
highest percentage of such households (15 per cent) and also the highest rate 
of outmigration. Moreover, within Kgatleng, the study of three different 
villages showed that the village with the highest level of migration also had the 
highest number of single women heading households (22 per cent). 

Under customary Tswana law all women regardless of their age were defined 
as legal and political minors requiring male guardians. Since national indepen- 
dence women have gained legal recognition as adults responsible for themselves 
in many areas. These changes have resulted from the democratic ethos of the 
national government and perhaps in response to the appearance of female- 
headed households. Thus, women can now vote, undertake legal proceedings 
in magisterial courts and request land from the district land board. However, 
such changes occur haltingly; by custom women still often find themselves 
excluded from exercising their rights fully. In 1968, when the government 
took control of land allocation from the chiefs and placed it in the hands of 
land boards, women became free to apply for land. Nevertheless, it is not 
clear to what extent land boards treat women equally with men, regarding the 
size and especially the quality of the land allocated. Several cases have come 
to my attention where women were harshly treated by land boards. As popu- 
lation (and cattle) pressure increase on land, the danger of discrimination 
against women in the allocation of this resource will grow. 

Legal changes regarding women’s rights have not provided for women the 
economic support they need. While women have gained de jure, for the most 
part they lack the economic capacity to take full advantage of these rights. For 
example, single women may now have the right to land, but they often lack 
the resources to make farming worthwhile. They tend to have limited means 
of ploughing and little labour to hoe the fields. In court, women have won 
increased rights in the crucial area of child support, yet too often they are 
unable to get favourable decisions enforced. In the past, the families of the 
women and of the man would both come to the court hearing and would help 
guarantee that child support would be paid. Today, young men follow their 
own way and are not easily disciplined either by family pressure or the court. 
In the past, the chief had the authority to require family involvement in the 
court decision. Today, the political power of the chieftainship has diminished 
in matters of community welfare, land and cattle. 

The data from Kgatleng district show that households headed by single 
mothers are significantly poorer than male-headed households. Table 1 
demonstrates that women are severely disadvantaged as farmers, lacking equal 
access to the necessary assets of land and cattle. 


35. Izzard, (Preliminary Ideas on the Rural-Urban Migration’. 
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TABLE 1 
Agriculture According to Type of Household Head 


Single Widowed 
Women Women Men 


Access to the means of production: 


percentage without fields 28 21 15 
percentage not owning cattle 69 64 35 
Agricultural activity, 1976/77 season: 
percentage ploughing 38 36 79 
percentage providing for own ploughing 12 47 45 
(as opposed to purchasing ploughing 
services) 
average harvest 8 bags 6 bags 29 bags 


Source: field work in Kgatleng district, 1978. 


Robert Lucas has shown in his study of arable agriculture that, because 
women have fewer resources for crop farming, they farm smaller pieces of land, 
at higher cost and with smaller harvests than men.36 A major constraint on 
successful farming in Botswana is the lack of draft power in the form of cattle. 
Table 1 shows that few single women who head households own (or hold) 
enough cattle for ploughing. Even when they do, they often face other diffi- 
culties. There may not be an adult present with the skills to inspan the 
oxen.37. Thus, the family will either have to join with others to share a plough 
and labour or else hire a tractor or oxen. Either way of coping may entail a 
delay in ploughing a crucial factor in dry land farming in a semi-arid country 
such as Botswana. Furthermore, paying for ploughing is expensive and 
heightens the risk of taking substantial loss due to the high cost of hiring and 
the possibility that the harvest may be small. 

Even when a family is able to plough at the right time, other obstacles to 
good farming remain. The family must be able to gather sufficient labour to 
hoe and to scare birds properly. This task is not necessarily easy when well 
over a third of the men over fifteen are away and most of the children are in 
school.38 

The shortage of cattle among female-headed households affects more than 
crop farming. Cattle provide financial security as they can be sold in time of 
need, and they offer nourishment in the form of milk or, more rarely, meat. In 


36. Robert E. B. Lucas, “The Distribution and Efficiency of Crop Production in Tribal Areas of 
Botswana’, Working Papers, no. 44, (African Studies Center, Boston University, 1981). Lucas’s 
findings are based on data from the Rural Income Distribution Survey. He lumps together house- 
holds headed by widows with those headed by single women. 

37. Louise Fortmann, Women’s Agriculture in a Cattle Economy, (Gaborone: Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 1981), p. 7. 

38. Government of Botswana, 1971 Population Census, (Gaborone: Government Printer, 1972) 
and National Development Plan. 
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addition, they provide a basis for capital accumulation through herd develop- 
ment. They are used to make various exchanges in kind between kin (e.g. milk 
or use for ploughing) and between families whose children marry ‘i.e. as bride- 
wealth). Thus, the possession of cattle is key to many aspects of economic 
and social relations in Botswana. 

Widows, who account for 16 per cent of all households face difficulties simi- 
lar to those of single women. Referring again to Table 1, it can be seen that 
they also have limited resources for farming and obtain small harvests. Both 
types of female-headed households could benefit from kinship cooperation. In 
the past, many redistributive mechanisms existed and the extended family was 
expected to assist those in need. Obligations toward widows were carefully 
specified in Tswana customary law. While families continue to share responsi- 
bilities today (for example, people still do help relatives to plough and old 
women often look after the children of their working daughters) the frequency 
and extent of cooperation has diminished significantly. People share less and 
within a narrower family circle. 

These changes have resulted principally from the commoditization of the 
economy. While wage employment has grown, so also has the need for cash 
to buy goods and services. Services such as education and goods such as school 
uniforms, radios, tea and sugar are in increasing demand. The penetration of 
capitalist relations of production has altered old forms of cooperation and 
exchange. Goods formerly exchanged for use on the basis of kinship or need 
are now bought and sold for cash. Resource-poor households, both male as 
well as female-headed, have been hurt as a result. In the past a family group 
orientation made economic sense. There were few opportunities to earn a 
living beyond the village and few ways to store wealth. Sharing made the 
efficient use of resources possible and provided a form of social security, 
whereby people could rely on relatives if they met with misfortune (or the 
group could turn to their chief who customarily made provisions for hard 
times). This economic system should, however, not be mistaken for a system 
of ‘primitive socialism’, but one where having wealth carried the onus of 
generosity. 

While some of the economic rationale for sharing still holds today, there are 
countervailing pressures of individualism which weaken cooperative relations.%9 
Income generating activity is dispersed geographically and provides rewards to 
individuals, basically through wages. Cash has become a primary means of 
exchange. Assistance is offered increasingly on the basis of narrow contractual 
or reciprocal relations, rather than on the basis of cooperation without 
consideration of pay-off. 


_ 39. B.C. Thema, ‘The Changing Patters of Tswana Social and Family Relations’, Botswana Notes 
and Records, 4, (1972), pp. 39-43. 
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For example, in the key areas of agricultural production, the practice of 
cooperative ploughing and herding has declined. Case studies carried out in 
two areas of southeastern Botswana provide evidence of the problem with 
ploughing.*® In his study, Donald Curtis found that a high percentage of 
people hire cattle and that even when cooperative ploughing occurred between 
relatives, the arrangements were beset with difficulties: the resource-poor 
household got lands ploughed late in the season or only a portion of the field 
got done. Of the fifteen widows in his sample, none had their fields 
ploughed for them by their husband’s brother, as required by custom. 
Curtis also noted a trend in his survey area for social relationships to shift 
‘away from the several generation family group in which the sons of a man 
form a close knit group of households...toward a situation where social 
relationships centre around the individual household’.+*! | 

Both Donald Curtis and Kunnie Kooijman show that cooperative cattle 
herding between grown children of the same parents has become difficult.4? 
In the past, fathers and children customarily herded their cattle together, 
sharing in both the responsibilities of herding and the benefits of draft power 
and milk. This joint effort occurred even when the father’s herd was too small 
to permit ultimate allocation of cattle to each child. Families today are less 
willing to herd together. If the herd is small, a man may not willingly lend 
his son to take of his brother’s cattle. The opportunities for school and wage 
labour outweigh the benefits of milk and ploughing services. While each part 
of the family separately pursues its own immediate income, future cooperation 
based on a past of mutual assistance is discouraged. 

Furthermore, as cattle become more valuable commercially, customary obli- 
gations become more onerous for the man who holds cattle. Cattle production 
has become a major commercial venture, with the opening of an abbatoir in 
1954 and with the preferential access guaranteed for Botswana beef in the 
European community market since 1975. Owners of large herds are less likely 
to plough using their own cattle, due to a desire to preserve their value for 
market. Consequently, cattle owners are increasingly reluctant to plough for 
relatives, though they may be willing to help in some other smaller way. Like- 
wise, the increased value of cattle means heightened tensions over their 
control. Widows seem to face particular difficulties. When a cattle owner dies, 
his brothers may try to keep his cattle from his widow. This is by no means 
impossible to do, since the cattle may be herded with those of the brothers 


40. Donald Curtis, ‘The Social Organization of Ploughing’, Kunnie Kooijman, Social and 
Economic Change in a Tswana Village’, (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Leiden, 1978). In 
her study, Kooijman provides one beautifully detailed case history of one family’s changing 
ploughing arrangements over three generations. 

41. Curtis, “The Social Organization of Ploughing’. 

42. Curtis, “The Social Organization of Ploughing’, Kooijman, Social and Economic Change, 
pp. 19-20. 
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(especially if she has no son to herd) and the widow may not be aware of the. 
exact number her husband had. In the Kgatleng study, a number of widows 
complained that their cattle had suddenly disappeared or had reportedly died 
while in the care of their husbands’ families.*3 

Female-headed households, whether they be headed by widows or by women 
who never married, are increasingly insecure economically. They find it diffi- 
cult to farm and assistance from their extended family is less likely than in the 
past. As cooperation between resource-rich households and related poor ones 
declines, the division between rich and poor becomes wider and more rigid. 
This pattern is developing on a broader scale, with other resource-poor house- 
holds also affected. Minority groups in Botswana, such as the San people, for 
example, who have traditionally lacked access to land and cattle and have served 
as a client group providing labour to Tswana ‘masters’, also suffer as a result 
of these changes. This process of polarization in wealth 1s being fostered at 
the national level by new laws privatizing resources which had previously been 
held communally, such as land, and by government policies which direct devel- 
opment funds towards population groups and economic sectors which are 
already relatively wealthy. The increased right of legal redress for women 
(and the existence of advocacy programmes for the San and other remote area 
dwellers) has done little to mitigate the wider social and economic disruption 
which is occurring. 


The impact of economic development programmes 

In Botswana rural women work mainly in the least productive and most 
neglected economic sector: arable agriculture. Crop farming accounts for a 
mere 4 per cent of the country’s Gross Domestic Product.44 According to a 
study by the UN Food and Agricultural Organization, 91 per cent of the house- 
holds in the country infrequently or never produce enough food to meet family 
consumption needs.45 Yet 75 per cent of rural households regularly engage 
in crop farming, according to this study.46 The work involved in this farming 
is done by both men and women (and children), but the bulk of the responsi- 
bility rests with the women. While men clear the fields as needed and do the 
ploughing (or at least arrange for it to be done), women generally do the 
weeding, bird scaring, harvesting, threshing and finally the storing of the food. 
In this work women often receive assistance from children and occasionally also 
from men.47 


43. Author’s interviews. Other scholars have made brief reference to this problem. See 
Kooijman, Social and Economic Change, p. 185; David Cooper, ‘Rural-Urban Migration of Female- 
Headed Households in Botswana Towns’, in Kerven (ed.), Workshop on Migration, p. 123. 

44. Lucas, ‘The Distribution and Efficiency of Crop Production’, p. 1. 

45. Republic of Botswana and United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization, A Study of 
Constraints on Agricultural Development in the Republic of Botswana, (Rome, 1974), p. 4. 

46. Ibid. 

47. Carol Bond, Women’s Involvement in Agriculture in Botswana, (Gaborone: Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 1974), passim. 
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In the period prior to independence in 1966, the colonial government had 
ignored crop agriculture. (The colonial authorities also paid scant attention 
to cattle husbandry.)#® Since independence the government has developed 
new projects in several economic sectors (especially in cattle ranching, mining 
and infrastructure) but it has continued to neglect arable agriculture. As of 
today, there is no integrated package of policies, seed development, marketing, 
pricing, and extension work, to assist crop farmers. By the late 1970s the 
Ministry of Agriculture had gone only as far as carrying out a pilot project to . 
test an integrated farming system suitable for small farmers. Ironically, this 
project was initially restricted to male participants only. 

Until recently, the major effort at increasing crop yields has been through 
extension work. However, this programme has had limited success. Until 
1973 the programme was confined to a ‘pupil farmer’ scheme which in effect 
restricted its efforts to a tiny number of families who had ample resources in 
cash, cattle and land to develop. This programme was later abandoned in 
favour of an effort to reach a wider group of farmers. Despite this effort, 
agricultural extension still helps very few women farmers. Whether a woman 
is married or not, she makes decisions on crop agriculture. Married couples 
today make decisions jointly, though it is not clear whose opinion carries greater 
weight,*#? although there is some evidence that in the past women had less of 
a decision-making role. In female-headed households women are, not sur- 
prisingly, the primary decision-makers, though they may consult a male 
relative before carrying out a major decision. 

The failure of agricultural extension toward women stems from at least two 
causes. First, the lack of an integrated farming system, tailored to the needs 
of small farmers, means that the extension worker actually has little to offer 
most women, who are usually small farmers.5° Second, the almost entirely 
male extension staff has hesitated to approach women farmers, citing as reasons 
a variety of cultural inhibitions as well as the women’s general lack of 
resources.>! 

Today the development of the economy has propelled productive activities 
other than crop farming to the forefront. At the household level, the new 
income earning opportunities that have been created are restricted chiefly to 


48. S. J. Ettinger, ‘South Africas Weight Restrictions on Cattle Exports from Bechuanaland, 
1924-41’, Botswana Notes and Records, 4, (1972) pp. 21-29; Christopher Colclough and Stephen 
McCarthy, Tre Political Economy of Botswana, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1980), 
ch. 1. 

49. Bond, Women’s Involvement, p. 135ff. 


50. One extension worker told the author of a class he attended at the agricultural college where 
students had to devise a programme for a woman who headed her own household, had land and 
a little cash and no cattle. The students, only half-jokingly, suggested that the woman should 
grow marijuana illegally for sale. 

51. See F. M. Bettles, Women’s Access to Agricultural Extension Services in Botswana, (Gaborone: 
Ministry of Agriculture, 1980). According to Bettles, 15 out of 185 ‘agricultural demonstrators’ 
are women; of these women, 10 are currently engaged in extension work, with the others working 
at office jobs. p. 18. 
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men. Commercial cattle ranching has grown rapidly and the wage sector has 
provided new jobs. Because these changes are advantageous mainly to men, 
they have in turn meant a reduction in women’s proportional contribution to 
household income. 

The only significant development in rural production in the last thirty years 
has been in cattle raising. However, cattle ownership is highly concentrated. 
Only 55 per cent of households own cattle, and half of the national herd is 
owned by 10 per cent of the population.52 Cattle production has increased 
steadily since independence, fostered both by a succession of years of relatively 
good rain and by government development programmes. (See Table 2) The 
Ministry of Agriculture has devoted most of its efforts to cattle and has par- 
ticularly focused on that small group of families who own large herds. 
Private rights to grazing lands and cattle management training are being 
offered primarily to this group. The government prefers to assist in large 
cattle programmes which will increase GNP (and export earnings) and help 
the big cattle owners who dominate the government service. 


TABLE 2 
Cattle Production 


National herd: Throughput at abbatoir Value of abbatoir 


(million head) (thousand head) sales (million pula}* 
1968 1-7 104 11-6 
1972 2:2 157 22-6 
1976 2-9 212 53-4 
*] Pula=$1-13 


Source: Christopher Colclough and Stephen McCarthy, The Political 
Economy of Botswana, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1980, p. 122). 


By contrast, in the area of small stock development, almost nothing has been 
done. Yet a small stock programme would assist more people than a cattle 
programme. Small stock ownership is much less skewed than cattle owner- 
ship. The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization found that 70 
per cent of households own some small stock.53 A small stock programme 
would particularly benefit women, as the management of poultry, goats, sheep 
and pigs tends to be their responsibility. 

The only area of major government assistance to women has been in com- 
munity services. Since independence the government has carried out a pro- 
gramme which has provided health clinics to most villages in the country, 
dramatically increased the availability of primary schools and reticulated water 


52. Government of Botswana, Rural Income, p. 111. 
53. Government of Botswana, A Study of Constraints, p. 5. 
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to many communities.54 While these programmes have not particularly 
increased economic productivity, they have improved women’s (and men’s) 
lives. . 

The increase in wage work in Botswana and in informal market activity has 
provided more people with larger incomes and with a more secure return on 
labour than crop farming or managing a small cattle herd can offer.55 How- 
ever, the labour market is heavily biased in favour of men: most job categories 
are restricted to men and male workers are more highly remunerated than 
female workers.56 The needs of the South African and Botswana economies, 
plus the views of what is acceptable work for each sex, insure that men find 
jobs where women cannot. 

Many women have sought work in South Africa. In the -Kgatleng district 
study, one-fourth of the women in wage employment were across the border, 
working primarily as domestics. Yet these jobs were becoming increasingly 
difficult to find, and then to keep, in the face of rising unemployment and a 
security crackdown on those migrating illegally. The 1971 Census showed 
that 26 per cent of all adult men in Botswana were migrants to South Africa 
and 5 per cent of all adult women. Almost all of these women were working 
illegally, while men were able to obtain some work legally through the Chamber 
of Mines.*?7 In interviews, women expressed grave reservations about working 
(or returning to work) in South Africa. Thus, there will be a growing unem- 
ployment problem for those who have in the past relied heavily on employment 
in South Africa. As a popular folk song goes: 


Ramatlabama, go senka dipasa. 
Ga o sena boela gae. 


[At Ramatlabama (border post), passes are needed. 
If you don’t have a pass, go back home.] 


Not that going home is a solution. The singer continues, now referring to the 
poverty at home: 


Ko morakeng re disa pudi, re gana 
kgomo ga ena botshelo. 


[At the cattle post we herd (only) goats; 
we refuse cattle because they have no life 
(i.e., they are dead.)] 


54. Richard Chambers, Botswana’s Accelerated Rural Development Programme, 1974-76 
(Gaborone: Government Printer, 1977). 

55. Michael Lipton, Employment and Labour Use in Botswana, (Gaborone: Government Printer, 
1978), vol. II, pp. 187-88. Lipton calculates that, to earn the equivalent of the wages of an 
unskilled new government employee, a farmer would need to own 55 cattle or farm over 33 hectares 
of cereal (a very large farm by Botswana standards) and receive a high yield per hectare. 

56. Rober: E. B. Lucas, “The Distribution of Wages and Employment in Botswana’, paper pre- 
sented at the Conference on the Rural Income Distribution Survey, Gaborone, July 1979, passim. 
57. Government of Botswana, 1971 Population Census, table 13.11. 
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Within Botswana itself, the labour market is heavily biased in favour of 
men. Robert Lucas found that women receive significantly lower wages than 
men.38 Women start at a lower wage level and their earnings peak earlier in 
life than men, meaning that the wage gap between the two groups widens with 
age. In 1974 a typical forty-year-old man with primary schooling received 40 
pula a month, while a woman in a similar situation received 19 pula or half 
the man’s wage. In addition, education increases men’s earning potential at 
a greater rate than women’s: each year of school raises a man’s monthly wage 
by almost 7 pula, while a woman benefits from only a 5 pula increase. Much 
of the difference in wages may be ascribed to sex-based segregation in occupa- 
tions; most women work as domestics and shop assistants, while men are able 
to find employment in the more highly paid public sector. However, the wage 
gap persists even in salaries received by male and female university graduates 
who work at similar occupations. 

In a survey conducted by the author of secondary school students in 
Botswana, a marked difference was found in the career and educational aspi- 
rations of boys and girls. While boys aspired to be university graduates and 
sought a full range of careers, girls tended to want jobs traditional to women, 
such as teaching and nursing, and to seek only the minimal qualifications 
necessary for these positions, the junior certificate. This attitudinal difference 
is at least in part based on the reality of sex discrimination in the job market: 
fewer jobs and lower pay for women and the ‘double burden’ of wage labour 
and household work. 

Despite the difficulties they face in the labour market, women find them- 
selves under increasing pressure to obtain employment. They are pushed out 
of the subsistence sector by their responsibility to provide for their children 
and by the low productivity of arable agriculture. Labour outmigration of 
rural women is a recent phenomenon and represents a change in attitude toward 
women and migration. Female outmigration only got under way after World 
War I, some twenty years after men began leaving for South Africa. There 
were strong cultural and legal sanctions against female migration. Continuing 
at least through the 1940s, women’s movements were restricted by customary 
law. The chiefs prohibited women from leaving the ‘Reserve’ by rail unless 
they had their chief's permission. Some women left anyway, sometimes 
sneaking away with a female friend to go to Johannesburg to see the life there 
and look for work.6! Conventional wisdom on southern Africa has largely 


58. The data in this paragraph come from Lucas, ‘Distribution of Wages’, passim. 

59. A detailed analysis of this survey is included in the author’s paper, ‘Women, Migrant Labor 
and Social Change in Botswana’, Working Papers, no. 41, (African Studies Center, Boston Univer- 
sity, 1980). 

60. Schapera, Migrant Labour, p. 90. 

61. Author’s interviews with older women who recounted with relish their secret departure from 
their parents’ homes. 
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TABLE 3 
Female Labour Migration: Kgatleng District, 1943 and 1978 








1943 1978 
Percentage of women working away from home 13 25 
Percentage of these women who are less than 
30 years old 49 58 
Percentage of women working away who are 
single (incl. divorced and widowed) 73 92 


Sources: author’s Kgatleng sample; Isaac Schapera, Migrant Labour and 
Tribal Life, (London: Oxford University Press, 1947, pp. 61 and 67) 


ignored the existence of female labour migration, assuming that men migrate 
and women remain in the reserve.62 

Table 3 shows that in comparison with the 1940s, more women are working 
today; they are younger; and they are more likely to be single. 

Further breakdown of the 1978 data reveals that the majority (60 per cent) . 
of the women who were migrant workers were unmarried mothers with children 
under fifteen years of age.63 These unmarried mothers are likely to be 
working than single women without children. The mothers generally leave 
their children at home in the care of their own mothers. This relationship 
carries a number of benefits for both the urban woman and her rural family. 
The working woman is relieved of the problem of day care. With her child 
(or children) at home, she is likely to send money and goods regularly to her 
parents, thus helping them to manage. The grandparents benefit from this 
assistance and also from the children’s help around the house. The children 
themselves are being brought up in the environment preferred by all: a rural 
home with its Tswana values.6¢ Of course, there are instances where the 
mutuality breaks down, where, for example, the young mother neglects her 
rural family and the grandmother feels overburdened with child care. 


Conclusion 

While the economy of independent Botswana has provided new opportunities 
for advancement, few of these have gone to women. Women engage in a 
variety of economic activities in order to care for themselves and their families. 
They farm; they raise children and care for their parents; they work for wages 
and in the informal sector. Yet despite these efforts, women’s work produces 


62. See, inter alia, Wolpe, ‘Capitalism and Cheap Labour-Power’, Magubane, Political Economy. 
63. In Lesotho the situation is parallel, with migrant women being chiefly women with dependents 
but no husband. Colin Murray, ‘Keeping House in Lesotho’, (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Cambridge University, 1976), p. 160. 

64. See Hoyt Alverson, Mind in the Heart of Darkness, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1978). 
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less than the work that men do, partly as result of a culturally derived division 
of labour and partly due to government policies. 

Many scholars have argued that this situation of economic inequality puts 
women in a position of economic and social dependence on men. This view 
has generated considerable controversy. Several scholars have counter- 
hypothesized that women actually gain greater economic and social freedom 
through male labour outmigration.66 Still others make a more discriminating 
argument, holding that greater independence depends on the existence of 
opportunities for women to earn a reasonable income through their work (agri- 
cultural or other).67 Two scholars of southern Africa who have addressed this 
question in detail incorporate a sociological component in their analysis. Martha 
Mueller and Colin Murray contend that, in a situation of oscillating migration, 
the migrant and his wife are mutually dependent, with each partner needing 
the other: the man needs a home to which he can return and children who will 
be recognized as his so that they can support him in his old age, while the 
woman relies on the man to supplement her farming income.®* This argument 
of ‘mutual dependence’ also underlies much of the southern African literature 
on economic development, where the rural reserve and the urban wage sector 
are seen as a complementary whole. 

However, none of these arguments deals with the complex interaction 
between women and men: taking into account both their relative economic 
resources, their separate economic needs and also the different time frames in 
which they make decisions. Because women bear the primary responsibility 
for feeding their children, a woman’s need for a family is more immediate 
than a man’s. Moreover, her needs and his needs occur in different time 
frames. She needs financial support during the long period of years when 
she is raising her children. The man, on the other hand, may be relatively 
independent during this time; he may find a job and only feel the need to 
establish a home and claim his children when he is in his thirties. 


65. See, inter alia, Achola Pala and Ann Seidman, ‘A Proposed Model on the Status of Women 
in Africa’, paper presented at the Conference on Women and Development, Welleseley College, 
1976; Anna Rubbo, ‘The Spread of Capitalism in Rural Colombia: effects on poor women’, in 
Raynee Reiter (ed.) Toward a New Anthropology of Women, (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1975); Karen Sacks, ‘Engels Revisited: Women, the organization of production and private prop- 
erty’, in bid; Ester Boserup, Women’s Role in Economic Development, (New York: Sz. Martin’s 
Press, 1970). 

66. For example, Elizabeth Colson, ‘Family Change in Contemporary Africa’, in J. Middleton 
(ed.), Black Africa, (Toronto: Macmillan, 1970). 

67. Monica Hunter (Wilson), “The Effects of Contact with Europeans on the Status of Pondo 
Women’, Africa, 6, (1933) pp. 259-76; Marjorie Mbilinyi, ‘The “New Woman” and Traditional 
Norms in Tanzania’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 10, (1972), pp. 57-72. 

68. Martha Mueller, ‘Women and Men, Power and Powerlessness in Lesotho’, in Women and 
National Development, ed., the Wellesley Editorial Committee, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977); Murray, Keeping House. See also Amy Mariotti for a similar view, though this ques- 
tion is a secondary aspect of her work: ‘The Incorporation of African Women into Wage Employment 
in South Africa, 1920-70, (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Connecticut, 1979). 
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The relative insignificance of women’s economic contribution is itself an 
important factor in understanding delayed marriage and the increase in female- 
headed households. Besides the fact that oscillating migration itself discour- 
ages men from settling down, marriage may also be delayed in Botswana 
because it does not offer any major economic rewards. In other countries, 
marriage offers immediate and important assets and rights to a man. In 
Lesotho, for example, land is a very scarce commodity, and no man can apply 
for land unless he is married. In Botswana, however, land shortage is not yet 
serious and young unmarried men may acquire cattle and herd them with their 
fathers’. Nevertheless, marriage is still attractive but mainly in the long 
run. As aman grows older, he will need to rely increasingly on his own chil- 
dren to earn wages and to contribute to household income. Marriage gives 
a man legal paternity of his children and is alsog important in cultural terms. It 
confers social status, designating a man as a member of the community who 
can take care of his own. A husband builds his own home separate from his 
parents; he and his wife plough a field together; and he makes an effort to build 
up a herd of cattle. In sum, marriage is still an important institution for men, 
but its economic return is less intense and occurs later in life than for women. 

Thus, the argument of ‘mutual dependence’ fails to perceive the reality of 
different levels of dependence. Both women and men depend on labour 
migration for survival. Yet most women in turn depend on men who are the 
primary income earners. The ties of support and cooperation between men 
and women and within families have weakened. Some women raise their 
children without help from the children’s fathers. Assistance within families 
has declined. As capitalism penetrated Botswana, the whole society became 
distorted by and dependent on migrant labour. Migration became a necessity 
to insure the economic survival of the family, even while it undermined the 
family. Consequently, both women’s and men’s lives became structured by 
migrancy patterns. However, what the ‘mutual dependence’ view ignores is 
the fact that family ties and economic relationships have been so profoundly 
altered that it is no longer possible simply to consider the women and the 
migrant men as a unit. Women’s relationship to migrant labour is largely 
mediated through men, and women’s social and economic position has become 
less secure and more isolated, as their-ties to these men have become more 
tenuous. 

One striking manifestation of the process of decline in women’s position is 
the feminization of poverty. An increasing percentage of the poor in Botswana 
are women. ‘This change is due to the decline in sharing and to the increased 
privatization of the means of production. Women’s earlier access to income 
and wealth was guaranteed to them as productive members of a kin group 
headed by men. As land and cattle (and mineral wealth) became privatized, 
women have been unable to maintain access to these resources. This feminiza- 
tion of poverty which is now underway seems to be occurring at the inter- 
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PLANNED DECOLONIZATION AND ITS 
FAILURE IN BRITISH AFRICA 


Joun Funt 


Two BROAD interpretations of the movement for decolonization have been put 
forward. The first of these may be described as ‘liberal-nationalist’ (some 
might prefer ‘bourgeois’) and the second as ‘dependentista’ or ‘neo-colonialist’ 
(though here again some might opt for the epithet ‘vulgar Marxist’). Both 
theses, unfortunately, tend to be heavy with theory but lightweight in their 
evidential base. Both have originated largely in the speculations of political 
scientists, though the theories tend to reappear with monotonous regularity in 
the general historical literature, especially in textbooks. In this article I pro- 
pose to examine how the decolonization movement originated as a movement 
for colonial reform in British Africa; what the theoretical assumptions behind 
this movement were; and how the British proposed, from London, to plan 
African evolution to self-government. My sources will be, almost entirely, the 
Colonial Office files for the period after 1938. I make no apologies for this 
because the dynamic for change, before 1946 at the earliest, lay there, and not 
in Africa. 

I shall devote more space to a critique of the dependentista thesis than the 
the liberal-nationalist theory, because the former is more complex and nearer 
to reality, while the latter can be somewhat quickly demolished. The liberal 
nationalist interpretation was itself an ideological by-product of the decoloni- 
zation process (and essential to it); its evidential base lay in the largely propa- 
gandist published sources, both nationalist and imperial, of the time, and the 
interpretation is largely the stuff of drama and myth. Both need conflict 
between firmly-drawn characters, a struggle of wills, an unfolding plot and a 
final resolution of conflict, with hero taking on villain, and a happy ending 
in which even the villain is mellowed, Scrooge-like, in the contemplation of 
the final generosity forced on him by the dire warnings of his helpful and 
enlightened friends and the ghosts of dead empires. 

Act I of this drama must surely have been the Second World War (though 
there was a spectral prologue of forebodings and prophecies from the European 
catastrophe of 1914-18). As the entire northern half of the world moved 
through what was to prove the bloodiest period of human history the moral 
and physical bases of pre-war imperialism collapsed—the Axis Powers rep- 


The author is professor of history at Dalhousie Univeristy, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and already a 
distinguished authority on the earlier partition of Africa through his biography of Sir George Goldie 
(OUP, 1960). The article was originally presented as a paper at the Australian National 
University conference on decolonization in August 1982. 
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resented the ultimate racism, the ultimate irrational autocracy, the ultimate 
evil. The ‘United Nations’ (how quickly we forget historical origins!) stood 
for the ideological opposites—self-determination, the equality of mankind, 
democracy. The outcome in 1945 was the defeat of Axis imperialism and the 
triumph of the anti-imperialist Soviet and American super-powers. Western 
Europe, the historical fountainhead of imperialism, lay in ruins, with France 
and Britain, the ‘greatest’ imperial powers, exhausted and weak, dependent on 
the financial generosity of the USA. The era of European domination had 

ended; roused by the new Zeitgeist the nationalists of the third world (seen as 
"an opposite polarity to colonial rulers) could rally the masses and challenge 
their masters. The ‘struggle’ for decolonization had begun. Its victory was 
inevitable. 

Even at a common sense level this story will not hold together. If willing- 
ness to decolonize was the result of struggle by nationalists and weakness of 
the colonial powers then the chronology of declonization makes no sense. By 
any sensible estimate the British, in 1945, were the strongest of the colonial 
powers in Africa, with the French next, followed by Belgium and Portugal. 
These powers should therefore have decolonized in exactly the opposite chro- 
nological order. In reality, however, strength represents exactly an index of 
willingness to decolonize, while political weakness appears to have bred 
imperialist resistance. 

Examination of the documentary evidence undermines the liberal-nationalist 
myth entirely. It reveals clearly that consideration of policies of decoloni- 
zation were entirely British in inspiration (with no other colonial power in 
Africa contemplating such steps before 1958) and that these British ideas ante- 
dated the outbreak of the war. They were not the reaction of an ‘exhausted’ 
power realizing its own weakness, but contemplated as means of strengthening 
British economic and international influence. American influence, though 
exerted, was really of little significance in shaping actual policy, as distinct from 
public relations.! The element of nationalism played no part in these develop- 
ments until they had reached a relatively advanced stage; we may indeed go 
further than this and suggest that the emergence of nationalist political parties 
seeking mass support was the result of decisions to decolonize and a creation 
of imperial policy. Far from nationalists and imperialists standing at opposite 
poles, they were indeed historically aspects one of the other. No fundamental 
‘ideological gulf separated ‘nationalists’ from imperial policy once colonial 
reform planning was under way after 1938; the ‘struggle’ was merely tactical 
and concerned almost entirely with timing. The ‘nationalists’ wished to inherit 


l. Wm. Roger Louis, Imperialism at Bay: the United States and the Decolonization of the British 
Empire, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1977, deals extensively with this theme. The Anglo-American 
conflict about colonial goals was very largely a battle of words, with semantic issues looming 
large. In my work I can find no evidence that the British were willing to trim their sails to an 
American wind, except in matters of propaganda and drafting. Louis’s book seems to suggest that 
US influence rather stiffened the ‘imperial’ temper in Britain. 
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the colonial state, the colonial frontiers and the colonial apparatus of power 
in all its ramifications. The British had equal need of ‘nationalist’ cadres who 
could carry through exactly such aspirations, and if the nationalists were not 
there they would have to be created and nurtured. This argument will be 
supported through detailed examples later in the context of a critique of the 
dependentista thesis. 

The theory which attempts to explain decolonization in terms of under- 
development theory and the concept of neocolonialism is too well known to 
require extensive elaboration here. It has been succinctly summarized by 
Colin Leys as an outline of the final stages of colonial rule: 


‘new social strata and ultimately social classes were either brought in 
(through colonial settlement), or created from among the indigenous popu- 
lation, which had an interest in organizing and facilitating the new economic 
activities involved (trade, mining, crop production, and so on). In the 
course of time these strata or classes became powerful enough to render 
direct rule by the metropolitan power unnecessary... the need for the con- 
tinuous and overt use of force by the government to back up the process 
of accumulation declined. This facilitated by replacement of direct colonial 
administration by ‘independent’ governments representing local strata and 
classes with an interest in sustaining the colonial economic relationships’ .? 


The cooption or even creation of a ‘comprador’ class, followed by the transfer 
of formal political and administrative power to it, is thus seen by the 
dependentista school as the essential, yet illusory, element of the decolonization 
process, which may be seen as a kind of mirror image of the earlier phase of 
partition. 

The dependentista thesis is certainly more attractive than the liberal- 
nationalist mythology and it takes care of all the devastating objections which 
can be raised against the legend of nationalist-imperialist struggle. Moreover, 
although it was originally a mechanistic series of theoretical postulates erected 
on the flimsiest base of historical evidence, when such evidence is examined 
in detail it lends itself much more to interpretation along dependentista than 
liberal-nationalist lines. 

At the outset, however, it should be pointed out that much of this lies in 
the large element of truism and tautology that runs through the dependentista 
jargon. It is, for example, impossible to conceive that the decolonizing 
power had any alternative but to use ‘new social strata... which had an interest 
in organizing and facilitating the new economic activities’ created in the 
period of formal imperialism; Britain was hardly likely to foster the growth of 


2. Colin Leys, Underdevelopment in Kenya: the political economy of neo-colonialism, 1964-1971, 
Heinemann, London, 1975, p. 9. On the previous page, footnote 13, Leys runs through the major 
literature on neo-colonialism and underdevelopment published before 1975. 
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revolutionary communist parties to which it might transfer sovereignty! - The 
only other alternative, the deliberate exclusion of such groups with the 
objective of returning sovereignty to African precolonial nations controlled by 
precolonial social elites, an idea favoured in some colonial service circles of 
Nigeria, was in fact totally impractical, and amounted in fact to a disguised 
resistance to the very concept of self-government and decolonization.3 

The crucial element in the dependentista thesis, therefore, lies not in the 
transfer of power to a ‘new strata’, but in the description of that ‘class’ as 
‘comprador’* The comprador bourgeoisie is not, cannot be, and must not be, 
a national bourgeoisie, capable of supporting itself by accumulation from a 
national economy. It is therefore not fully a capitalist class, but dependent 
as a class (symbolizing the dependency of the neo-colonial economy) on 
‘international capitalism’ which is seen as dominated by the multinational 
corporations, generally regarded as linked ultimately to those of the USA. All 
it can do is preserve, develop and intensify underdevelopment and dependency 
in the forms of monoculture and raw material production which are the 
economic legacy of the colonial period. The creation of such a system was 
the planned purpose of decolonization.’ 


3. See below p. 399. An elaboration of indirect rule institutions could, at most, have led to 
‘self-administration’ of small units and the creation of a permanent need for a cadre of colonial 
service personnel to co-ordinate these units, maintain transport and technical services and organ- 
ize relations, economic and political, with the outside world. The concept had a good deal in 
common with that of the ‘Bantustans’ in South Africa today. 
4. The historiography of empire is, of course, beset with the problems arising from the use of 
words which carry emotional, instead of rational, overtones. The liberal-nationalist school 
introduced the emotive terminology of the second world war and the struggle against Nazism in 
studies of ‘resistance’ and ‘collaboration’. ‘Comprador’ in its Latin American historical context, 
appears to carry a more perjorative connotation than ‘collaborator’, though the terms are often used 
interchangeably. ‘Collaborator’, as the memories of Nazism recede, seems to be losing its hateful 
overtones, with the verbal form coming back into diplomatic and journalistic use to indicate 
moderation, co-operation and a friendly attitude. This is perhaps why the term ‘comprador’ is 
more favoured. 
5. The neocolonialist and dependentista literature is too vast to summarize here. The above 
paragraph tries to summarise a number of strains or themes about which most of these theorists 
are agreed. Paul Baran’s The Political Economy of Growth, first published in New York in 1957, 
outlined the view that decolonization hardly affected the realities of formal colonial rule because 
all the territories were handed over to ‘comprador governments’. These were not merely 
‘fortuitous coincidences’ but the result of ‘the totality of imperialism’ (p. 218). André Gundar 
Frank emphasized the view that underdevelopment was a systematic purpose of neocolonialism by 
which the USA (or rather its multinational corporations) intensified ‘structural underdevelopment’ 
(Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America, London, 1969, p. 336 and passim). The 
writings of Samir Amin (Accumulation on a World Scale: A critique of the theory of underdevelop- 
ment, 2 vols., New York, 1974 and Imperialism and Unequal Development, Sussex, 1977) empha- 
sizes the view that peripheral economies are only partially involved in the world system, which 
prevents their ‘autocentric’ development, and fixes them into patterns of transport and monoculture 
useful to the metropolis. Pre-industrial forms of reproduction thus coexist with incomplete and 
limited forms of advanced technology; these are fixed and immutable (except to violent revolution) 
by the dominance of metropolitan multinational corporations who use the comprador regimes to 
maintain the local order in the system in the periphery. Tautology runs rife through all these 
arguments; the term ‘imperialism’ seems to mean nothing more or less than tke international 
capitalist system itself. 

It is interesting that Kwame Nkrumah, himself one of the most crucial historical actors in the 
process of British decolonisation of Africa, was one of the first to elaborate the neocolonial idea 
and to castigate comprador regimes (though he did not use the Latin American term). He avoids 


Footnote 5 continued on next page 
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In all of these writings there is scarcely any reference to what historians 
would call primary sources, other than published reports and economic 
statistics: indeed, the school seems to feed, vampire-like, on the writings of 
its own members, citing and reciting them monotonously as if they were 
evidence in themselves. But the historian can now look at the documentary 
evidence of British political thinking which lay behind the profound changes 
in policy which developed steadily after 1938. In particular we can look at 
British ideas about the emergence of social classes in Africa, what should be 
their roles in political and economic life and what should be the relationship 
between political, and economic and social, change. Did the British plan the 
transfer of power to ‘compradors’, or even to create compradors, in a purpose 
of perpetuating underdevelopment, peripheral economies and the interests of 
multinational (or even British national) corporations? 

The Colonial Office files certainly do reveal that an almost complete reversal 
of attitudes towards social change in the British African territories developed 
in London after 1938.6 Before that time the indirect rule philosophy, which 
had been developed entirely outside the Colonial Office by colonial service 
personnel, held virtually unchallenged sway, as did the economic doctrine, 
sacrosanct in the Treasury, that colonies should live off their own resources.’ 
Indeed, if the historian looks for the roots of the ‘development of under- 
development’, the fostering of monocultures and metropolitan-oriented trans- 
port networks and the creation of ‘compradors’, they are to be found in the 
policy of rule through ‘native authorities’ (truly a ‘comprador group’ in a state 
of total dependence upon the British) combined with the concept that infra- 
structural development to serve the interests of cash-cropping and mining had 
to be financed from local resources. Before 1938 reform of ‘native adminis- 
tration’ could be argued by advocates who wished to improve its effectiveness, 
but those who argued for its abolition and replacement by some other system 
the rather obvious implied question about his own role in the events of 1948-57 in Ghana, then 
the Gold Coast colony, as well as the strong implication that a continuation of direct colonial rule 
would have been preferable. Nkrumah outlines neocolonialism as worse than colonial rule because 
it left no imperial redress against the corruption, mismanagement and autocracy of collaborationist 
regimes: ‘... it means power without responsibility, and for those who suffer from it, it means 
exploitation without redress. In the days of old-fashioned colonialism, the imperial power had at 
least to explain and justify at home the actions it was taking abroad. In the colony those who served 
the ruling imperial power could at least look to its protection against any violent move by their 


opponents. With neo-colonialism neither is the case.’ (K. Nkrumah, Neo-colonialism, the Last 
Stage of Capitalism, London, 1965, Introduction, p. xi.) 

6. The development of a dichotomy of attitudes and thinking between the colonial service in the 
field and ‘London’ is a major theme which cannot be dealt with extensively here. By London in 
this context I mean not only the officials in the Colonial Office but also other informed groups 
who helped to shape opinion and attitudes, including members of parliament, the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau, the British trade unions and interest groups like the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society as. well as academic and university opinion, especially that which was interested in the 
development of higher educational institutions in colonial territories. 
7. The two doctrines were closely connected, although the colonial service never embraced the 
latter with enthusiasm. Treasury parsimony was at the root of the origins of the indirect rule 
system, which became codified and dogmatized because it was without doubt the cheapest form 
of African administration. 
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were regarded as a lunatic fringe. The aim of colonial rule was seen as the 
preservation of precolonial social organization. The emergence of ‘classes’, 
. whether bourgeois or proletarian, betokened a failure of policy. Urbanization 
was thus frowned upon, migrant labour preferred to settled working men with 
their families, and the emergence of clerical and professional groups was 
regarded as an unfortunate by-product, alien in spirit and even in nationality 
to Africa itself. ‘Detribalization’ was the ghost which haunted the system. 

All these assumptions began to be rather suddenly undermined by quite new 
attitudes and sentiments which made their appearance in the Colonial Office 
in 1938-9. The timing is of significance; although the outbreak of war against 
Nazi Germany solidified these changes and added a strong anti-racist element 
to them, it is clear that the process began well before the war started. What- 
these changes amounted to, we can now see with hindsight, was the beginning 
of a movement for colonial reform in which lay the origins of decolonization.® 

It is interesting to speculate on why these changes should have emerged at 
that time; Britain was recovering from the long years of economic depression; 
the strident racism and imperialism of Nazi propaganda was producing 
reactions of repulsion even on the right-wing of the British political establish- 
ment and the German demand for colonial concessions, as well as the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia, revived interest in the question of the moral justification 
for colonial rule and how this might be linked with the values of democratic 
ideas which were under attack from fascism. But three specific events of the 
later 1930s were directly responsible for the shift in attitudes in London. 
These were the widespread riots in the British West Indies during 1937 and 

1938, which shattered the complacency of the Colonial Office and in their after- 
math destroyed the long held axiom that colonial territories must live off their 
own resources on laissez faire principles; the almost simultaneous publication 
of Lord Hailey’s African Survey in 1938; and the appointment in the same year 
of Malcom Macdonald as Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The new sentiments, taken together, amounted to an almost total reversal 
of the attitudes of the 1929s and early 1930s. The indirect rule philosophy 
now came under fundamental and often stridently hostile attack. It was not 

-s9 much a matter of reforming the system (unless reform could be of such a 
nature as to alter its very basis and transform it into a system of local govern- 
ment) but of getting rid of its ‘traditional’ basis and the very concept of ‘natural’ 
rulers. Such ideas were linked with a new concern for the role of the educated 
elements. In January 1939 in a long minute commenting on Hailey’s African 
Survey as part of a review of judicial administration in Africa initiated by 


8. Much ink can be wasted in trying to determine when a policy of ‘decolonization’ was finally 
decided. The question, however, is ahistorical. Just as it is nonsense to ascribe to Durham’s 
Report a plan for the creation of independent nations in Australia, New Zealand and Canada, so 
no one in Britain intended ‘decolonisation’ in Africa until it actually occurred. Decolonization was 
envisaged at best as centuries ahead in Africa in the 1940s; in the 1950s it emerged as a ‘solution’ 
to problems created by the failure of colonial reform. 
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Macdonald, the Colonial Office legal advisor, Sir H. Grattan Bushe, declared 
that indirect rule was doomed. ‘My own belief is that given sufficient inertia 
the system will, sooner in one place and later in another, come to an end.’ He 
implied neglect in the colonial service, where, except in the Gold Coast ‘where 
conditions have passed the possibilities of pretence, serious criticism by any 
District Officer of the theory or practice of Indirect Rule is not a thing which 
is done.’ ‘On the other side of the picture there appears in an ever growing 
progression the educated African, and he views with extreme distaste the primi- 
tive, inefficient and in many cases corrupt institutions of indirect rule. If, like 
the white man, he need do no more than worship them he might be content. 
Unfortunately, however, he finds that, unlike the white man, he has to subject 
himself to them.’? The assistant under-secretary, Sir Arthur Dawe, normally 
staid and conservative, agreed: 


‘I think that the truth of Sir G. Bushe’s remarks ... is becoming increasingly 
realised. It is absurd to erect what is an ephemeral expedient into a sacro- 
-sanct principle. Things are moving so fast in Africa that the doctrinaire 
adherents of the indirect rule principle may find themselves out-riioded much 
quicker than anyone would have thought possible a few years ago.’!° 


Beneath these criticisms there were fundamental sociological assumptions 
which indicated a profound change in attitudes. The preservation of pre- 
colonial culture was no longer a basic goal (although a minister might still genu- 
flect publicly to the ideal of ‘preserving all that is best’!!), ‘Detribalization’ 
ceased to be a ghost, and became an Angel of Progress. ‘Classes’, whether 
bourgeois or proletarian, were now to be seen as harbingers of a bright future, 
fermenting centres of enlightenment in their urban settings, whatever problems 
this might pose. The business of colonial policy was now the business of social 
change and the emergence of social classes should be welcomed, not feared or 
resisted. Everywhere in the colonial empire, Macdonald proudly proclaimed 
to a Commons Committee, the local populations were 


‘producing more and more of their own doctors and nurses, their own school 
teachers and agricultural officers, their own civil servants and lawyers, their 
own leaders in every walk of life. More and more, also, they are producing 
their own legislators and their own executive officers and that ultimately is 
the crux of the matter.”!? 


These assumptions that social classes would gradually replace ‘tribal’ 


9. CO 847/13/47091/2 Min. by Bushe, January 1939. 
10. Jbid. Min. by A.J.D. 19 January 1939. 
ll. As did Malcolm Macdonald in the House of Commons Committee on Supply on 7 June 1939, 
quickly following this with a reference to the need to train colonial peoples in modern science, 
‘social progress’ and ‘political thought’ so as to become ‘full citizens of the modern world’. 
12. The quotation is from the same speech as footnote 11 and may be found in CO 847/20/47139. 
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institutions were not confined to the urban setting; detribalization should be 
watched and controlled in the very rockbed of rural Africa. Here, it should 
be noted, it does appear that the British deliberately set their face against the 
cultivation of rural compradors. The assumption was that British policy must 
prevent the transformation of traditional chiefs into a great landlord class con- 
trolling cash crop exports. At the end of July 1938 J. A. Calder drew attention 
to what he regarded as the danger of this development, already apparent in 
Buganda, spreading throughout British Africa in the absence of a firm policy 
on land use and land law. Calder simply assumed that the aim must be the 
creation of smallholding agriculture in individual peasant tenure. He pressed 
for a full-scale study of the problem. MHailey’s Survey had made the same 
point. Macdonald took up the suggestion with enthusiasm, held full scale 
meetings on the question, which he chaired, and sent a circular despatch to 
all the African colonies two months after the war began, announcing that such 
a study would be commenced. He stressed that land was the basis of African 
social structure and that it was ‘closely intertwined with issues of future 
political and economic development’. The matter, he insisted, was urgent, and 
the British had no policy. African traditions were eroding and governments 
must intervene. The war would increase the speed of change. ‘I am not dis- 
posed to adopt a fatalistic attitude of laissez faire’ and he was ready to use law 
to fight against peasant indebtedness, while the costs of this would be met from 
British and not colonial funds. !3 

This commitment to support an independent peasantry and the strong 
theoretical hostility to the development of an African landlord class is a theme 
which raises fundamental doubt about the neocolonial interpretation. A mass 
of peasants, holding legal title to their lands, would hardly appear fertile 
ground, in the long run, for a class interested ‘in sustaining the colonial 
economic relationships’ (to use Colin Leys phrase again) into a post-colonial 
périod. Support for the creation of a powerful landlord class, interested 
in profits from cash export crops, especially if that class, as in Buganda, 
could be seen as a ‘modernized’ and ‘enlightened’ chiefly élite, would surely 
have been a better posture, promising the emergence of a conservative yet 
capitalistic class in command of its mass tenantry and well able to offset any 
tendencies towards urban radicalism.!4 A further difficulty is presented by the 
13. CO 847/12/4708. Mem. by Calder, 23 July 1938; extract of meeting in the S. of S.’s room 
27 June 1939; minutes of meeting chaired by Macdonald, 9 October 1939 and F.29, Macdonald 
to all African governors, 29 November 1939. Hailey’s African Survey extracts were listed on pp. 
3—9 of Calder’s memorandum. The great inquiry into land law and policy was a casualty of the 
period after the end of the ‘phoney war’ and never materialized. The whole subject of land, land 


law and land utilization after 1939 and its relationship to political change in Africa is one which 
well merits serious study. 


14. This argument can be applied even more forcefully to white settlers in Africa, who were of 
course the ideal comprador class (and performed this role historically in Latin America). A truly 
rigorous neocolonial policy would have seen decolonization to this group throughout east and central 
Africa, with the concession of responsible government to the Kenya settlers (perhaps forcing them 
into co-operation with the Indian immigrants and the Baganda elite), an east African federation 


Footnote 14 continued on next page 
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evident strain in London-based thinking, both inside and outside the Colonial 
Office, which assumed, often with considerable naiveté, that a strong peasantry 
would prove to be the backbone of a genuine democracy in Africa. The 
assumption that a democratic system would be the goal of colonial reform was 
apparently there from the first, was hardly ever discussed in principle, and 
simply ‘emerged’ in detailed comment.15 

The period of the late 1930s also forms a watershed in official attitudes 
towards the urban African working class, which for the first time began to be 
recognized not just as requiring official stimulation and protection. Not only 
was adequate trade union legislation written into the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 as a condition for the granting of funds, but trade union 
advisors, generally with British union experience, soon began to make their 
appearance in the colonies. Dependentista theorists have tended to stress the 
machiavellian aspects of this latter device, and appear to agree with liberal- 
nationalists in emphasizing that its purpose was to prevent,.if possible, the 
emergence of a ‘natural’ nationalism among the ‘masses’, But if the policy was 
directed towards the handing over of powers to a comprador bourgeoisie, one 
is left wondering why the British were at all concerned to prevent the nascent 
trade unions from falling under the control of politically motivated clerks and 
literati, or why the trade union advisers stressed the concept of a stable, 
resident working class and the need for ‘economistic’ goals, neither of which 
appeared to serve the interests of international capitalism. The less sophisti- 
cated explanation, that the British now wished to foster a stable proletariat, 
capable eventually of articulation of its economic needs, appears to be more 
in conformity with the evidence and fits in with the new attitudes to the 
peasantry and the professional and salaried classes. Colonial Office opinion 


centred on Nairobi, the linking of this with a central African settler controlled federation, the 
welcoming of South African ambitions in ‘the north’, perhaps leading eventually to a ‘United States 
of South and East Africa’. All these ambitions were strenuously, both covertly and overtly, fought 
for by the white settlers between 1938 and 1947, and in general were supported by the colonial 
service personel, especially in Kenya. In 1942-3 the Kenya settlers, with the support of Governor 
Sir Henry Moore, in effect tried to carry through by stealth the de facto creation of a unitary state 
of British East Africa. British economic and military power was eclipsed by that of South Africa 
during the war in east Africa, yet the Colonial Office fought, from a weak base, with great skill 
and effectiveness against all these settler and South African ambitions. In east Africa none of them 
were realized. Even the Central African Federation, a product of the era in which the colonial 
reform planning of the 1940s was demonstrably collapsing and leading to decolonization, was so 
set up as an experiment in decolonization to white settlers that Britain was able eventually to 
unscramble Malawi and Zambia. As for South Afirca, it came to be regarded as a dangerous rival 
sub-imperial power, whose influence needed to be resisted. I have dealt with these themes, which 
are highly complicated and much misunderstood, in a number of unpublished papers which may 
see print eventually, including “The Colonial Office and the South African “Menace”, 1940~1943’; 
‘Last Chance for the White Man’s Country; constitutional plans for Kenya and East Africa, 
1938-43’, Parts I and II; and ‘Nazi Plans for the repartition of Africa, 1940’. 

15. The question of what was meant by ‘democracy’, on the other hand, was a source of bitter 
discussion and recrimination from the colonial service side, which constantly attacked the concept 
of the secret ballot and the Westminster model, regarded as potential instruments for demogagy, 
corruption and exploitation by rootless parvenu professional politicians. The dire and Jeremiad 
prophecies bear a striking resemblance to the picture of ‘wasteful, corrupt and reactionary 
comprador regimes’ (Baran, op. ctt., p. 218) so beloved by dependentista writers. 
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had come to accept with some enthusiasm that formation of ‘classes’ in Africa 
was taking place, and that consequent ‘detribalisation’!* was inevitable, ought 
to be encouraged, and was ‘progressive’. 

Given these new assumptions about the inevitability and desirability of social . 
change, had the time come to consider whether these might ‘render direct rule 
by the metropolitan power unnecessary’? | 

It was Malcolm Macdonald who began to consider these implications. 
Throughout 1938 and 1939 Macdonald, in public and private, began hammer- 
ing out a doctrine for an overall and consistent definition of British colonial 
policy. He was not prepared to defend an implicitly racist position that there 
could be one policy for the white dominions and another for the colonies.17 
The most articulate statement of what this policy meant was made when 
Macdonald addressed the summer school on colonial administration at Oxford 
University on 27 June 1938: 


‘What is the main purpose of the British Empire? I think it is the gradual 
spread of freedom amongst all His Majesty’s subjects, in whatever part 
of the earth they live.... 

‘The spread of freedom in British countries overseas is a slow—sometimes 
a painful—evolutionary process [which had already resulted in the 
Dominions evolving as “completely free” and “fully sovereign nations’’]... 
“The same spirit guides our administration of the Colonial Empire. Even 
amongst the most backward races of Africa our main effort is to teach those 
peoples to stand always a little more securely on their own feet ... the trend 
is towards the ultimate establishment of the various colonial communities 
as self-supporting and self-reliant members of a great commonwealth of free 
peoples and nations. The objective will be reached in different places at 
different times and by many different paths. Before it is reached there may 
be re-arrangements of political divisions; units at present separate may be 
combined, others may be split up into component parts. The important 
thing is to ensure so far as is possible that whatever changes are necessary 
should be so effected as to be in harmony with the general aim.’!8 


This was the first occasion on which self-government for British African 


16. It would be tedious to cite the numerous uses of this concept. I will argue elsewhere that 
it was fundamentally an erroneous view of social developments which were taking place. That 
it existed was generally simply assumed by almost all commentators, official or unofficial, African 
and non-African, at this time. The concept was closely linked to ideas about class formation. 
For an example see Godfrey Wilson, The Economics of Detribalization in Northern Rhodesia, 
Rhodes Livingstone Institute, 1941, which argued strongly against migrant labour, and for 
government to follow policy which would recognize and stabilise a permanent urban African 
working class. 

17. Hansard, H. C. 30 November 1939, Debate on the Address—‘there is no division of imperial 
policy. We cannot have one policy for the Dominions and a totally different policy for the 
Colonies. The fundamental principle is the same. They are equal...at any given time the 
peoples of the Colonial Empire shall enjoy the maximum, practicable amount of freedom.’ 

18. CO 847/20/47139 at folio 1, and CO 323/1868 Pt 11/9057 1A. 
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colonies had been proclaimed as a central purpose of colonial policy.!9 These 
objectives were announced publicly, though in more guarded terms, in the 
House of Commons on 7 December 1938.20 A few days later, in a speech to 
the Constitutional Club, Macdonald referred to the end of an imperialism 
which could be seen as ‘duping and domineering of weaker people’ and 
proclaimed a ‘new imperialism...the gradual spread of liberty in every part 
of the colonial empire’. 

By mid-1939 Macdonald was linking the idea of political advance with social 
and economic development by state action. British colonial rule had as its 
‘main purpose to enable her subjects throughout the Colonies and Protectorates 
to partake in ever larger measure of the benefits of modern education, of 
economic well-being, of education, of health and of a full enjoyment of 
life. We must repay their loyalty by giving back to them the best that lay in 
our power, the gift of self-government and freedom.’ Further speeches in the 
Commons in June and November reiterated this position.?! 

The Colonial Secretary had evidently begun to contemplate what Leys calls 
‘the replacement of direct colonial authority by ‘independent’ governments’. 
Macdonald would likewise have put ‘independent’ in quotation marks. Did 
Macdonald proceed from this to consider which might be the ‘local strata and 
classes’ who might eventually man such governments? 

Indeed, as we shall see, he did. But put in its dependentista jargon the 
question is naive, crude and conceals some of the most fascinating aspects of 
the problem. | 

In effect the disillusionment with indirect rule had pre-empted a choice 
which had never been a real choice anyway. Some colonial officers continued 
to argue that ‘self-government’ would amount to the restoration of sovereignty 
to precolonial states, but now they were sat upon firmly not only by the 
Colonial Office, but by governors such as Sir Bernard Bourdillon in Nigeria.22 
The most extreme advocate of this position was Sir Theodore Adams, Chief 
Commissioner of Northern Nigeria, who maintained that Emirs had ‘subjects’, 
that there was ‘separate Emirate nationality’, tried to insist that emirates 
19. Professor Reginald Coupland, who attended the lecture, immediately noticed this, and stressed 
the point when pumping Macdonald’s hand after the lecture. One could, by assiduous scholarship, 
find earlier references to an ultimate goal of ‘self-government’ in the writings of colonial servants 
in Africa, but these are hardly in the line of Macdonald’s thought; rather, such writers are consider- > 
ing self-administration of future units which might be considered as protected states, and assume 
that power would rest in the hands of traditional rulers. It is interesting that Macdonald’s words 
quoted above are almost a paraphrase of the last paragraph of the conclusion to Coupland’s chapter 
on “The Meaning of Empire’ in his book The Empire in These Days, Macmillan, 1935, pp. 179-180. 
20. Hansard, H. C., 7 December 1938. 

21. The quotation is from a speech to the British Empire Society given on Empire Day in May 


1939, CO 847/20/47139. The Commons speeches are in Hansard, H.C., 7 June 1939 and 30 
November 1939. 


22. Bourdillon, like Sir Alan Burns in the Gold Coast, was, however, hardly typical of the 
contemporary colonial governor, being much closer to the reforming movement in Britain. For 
his views on Nigerian politics and constitution plans see my article, ‘Governor versus Colonial 
Office: An Anatomy of the Richards Constitution for Nigeria, 1939 to 1945’, Historical Papers/ 
Communications historiques, Canadian Historical Association, 1981, pp. 125-132 and passim. 
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had the right to all their revenues, argued that they were ‘protected states’ 
and asserted that “The policy of a central African Government is incompatible 
with the Emirate system. One or other must be discarded. Bourdillon 
firmly rejected these claims, which presented ‘a grave danger of seriously 
compromising future political developments... If the Emirs cannot learn to see 
beyond the end of their own noses they are doomed’.?3 

Even given a willingness on the part of the chiefly élites to come together 
in federations, they could hardly be considered as a strata or class to whom 
power might ultimately be transferred.24 Hailey’s Survey had brought this out 
clearly. If social change were to be fostered by government action, the ‘native 
administrations’ seemed inappropriate and incompetant to undertake such 
functions so long as they remained under chiefly control. Their maintenance, 
according to Hailey, was in any case not ‘an end in itself’ and it was ‘not 
unlikely’ that they might even collapse and colonial governments be forced to 
undertake their functions by direct rule. Hailey raised the question of 
whether ‘native administration’ was ‘incompatible with the growth of a large 
educated urban population?’ Would the educated African tolerate ‘orders 
from his inferiors in civilization?? He would insist on a system which 
guaranteed him ‘British justice’. There seemed to be few prospects of 
absorbing the educated African into a chief-dominated system.?5 

It could be argued therefore that the class which would inherit colonial 
sovereignty—the comprador strata—had been identified beyond doubt as early 
as 1938.76 It could only be the English-speaking literate professional group; 
only they could function in a ‘national’ setting and command the skills needed 
to manage a process of social change in a ‘modern’ state. This being so, 
following the logic of the neocolonial school, it should have been followed by 
a restructuring of policy designed to strengthen the bourgeoisie and prepare 
for the transfer of power. An obvious direction for such change would have 
been the extension of the elective principle to more urban centres, increasing 
the number of elected representatives in legislative councils, perhaps sup- 
ported by the creation of numerous urban governments, elected on a property 
and educational franchise, and measures to transform ‘native administrations’ 
into local government bodies representative of these new elements. The 
existing West African voting franchise, restricted by property and education 


23. CO 847/21/47100/1 Comments... by... Bourdillon on Lord Hatley’s Report, Government 
Printer, Lagos, 1981, Confidential. 

24. Unless, of course, British policy had been firmly neocolonial, and had taken active steps to 
transform the chiefly elite into a comprador landholding class, with sufficient western and technical 
education to run a neocolonial structure, as in Buganda. 

25. Hailey, African Survey, pp. 538-42. 

26. Always assuming, of course, that the British, for reasons which the dependentista thesis seems 
to be unable to explain, were unwilling to transfer power to existing settler compradors, perhaps 
with Indian immigrants coopted (an ambition of the East African Indian Nationa! Congress, for 
which they had bitterly fought since its early days) in East Africa, and the transformation of 
chiefly elites in West Africa, on the Buganda analogy. 


x+ 
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qualification, even perhaps liberalized cautiously while excluding rabble, would 
have admirably suited the purpose of extending the power of a comprador 
bourgeoisie. At this time no serious critic of imperialism contemplated 
universal suffrage for African voters, so on that ground such moves would, 
hardly have attracted criticism, but would have been hailed, even by foreign 
critics, as liberal reforms.?? 

From the documentary evidence, however, it is obvious that not a single 
person in the colonial establishment, and very few in Britain outside it,28 were 
prepared even to consider such a course. Hailey’s Survey shied away from 
decisive recommendations, arguing that the problem of ‘native administration’ 
needed extensive research and evaluation, but tentatively suggested the 
development of groupings of native administrations into regional councils 
which might serve as electoral colleges for central quasi-parliaments. 
Macdonald, in private discussions with Hailey, pointed out the inconsistency 
of developing indirect rule further and capping it with a parliamentary 
body. Hailey, ever cautious and never a man to be impressed with mere logic 
‘admitted the apparent inconsistency but said that he felt sure that every 
territory connected with Great Britain would turn towards the Parliamentary 
model, and that whether Parliamentary institutions were suitable to the country 
or not, they represented the most educative phase of political development— 
one through which every country must pass before it can find the political form 
best suited to its needs’.?9 

These were the desperate times between Munich and the outbreak of war, 
but in the Colonial Office Macdonald continued to press on with reform. His 
priority was to implement Moyne’s report and pass a colonial development and 
welfare act, which was quickly drafted. Delayed by Munich and the Treasury 
Macdonald continued to press for it, successfully intervening with the Prime 
Minister and arguing, once the war broke out, that it would help to rally 
27. Even in Britain universal suffrage was by no means clear until after 1945 in the sense of ‘one 
(wo)man one vote’. Some persons could still not vote because they lacked householder (or 
housewife) status, and many property owners, as well as university graduates, held more than one 
vote. In the United States, of course, many states, by legal or other means, prevented blacks from 
registering as electors. The proposition that iliterates should not be permitted to vote was almost 
universally regarded as common sense, for in a system of secret ballot with voting papers which 
listed merely the candidates names without any system for permitting the listing of party symbols, 
it was not practical for an illiterate to vote. In all the areas of British non-self-governing territory 
where elective systems were established, literacy was a qualification for voting, with the striking 


exception of Ceylon, where universal suffrage had been introduced after 1931, with provision to 
assist illiterates in voting. 

28. Coupland pressed the Colonial Office in September 1939 to begin constitutional advances in 
West Africa, arguing that the urban professionals ‘could provide a quota of reasonably competent 
and public-spirited politicians’. His The Empire in These Days, p. 234-238 contains the first 
serious suggestions for parliamentary self-government in West Africa. 

29. CO 847/13/47097. F2 Record of discussions between S. of S. and Lord Hailey, 6 December 
1938. This is perhaps the first reference to an interesting concept which constantly reappears 
later. From the first it was the British who considered that African territories would need to work 
out specific African forms of ‘democracy’ and the Westminster model would probably not provide 
a suitable permanent constitution. Nationalists resisted this firmly. It can be said with some 
confidence that the emergence of the Westminster model was the result of nationalist insistance 
and not of imperial imposition. 
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colonial support for the war effort.3° Africa, however, remained high on the 
agenda. As early as February 1939 officials were discussing ways to plan pol- 
itical change. By an almost sacred tradition colonial governors should have 
been consulted, but several officials were anxious to by-pass gubernatorial 
opinion! QO. G. R. Williams, head of the West African department, wanted 
to ask for the views of colonial governors, but opposed any idea of a governors’ 
conference. Planning, in his view, was urgent. Britain should initiate change 
before Africans began to demand it ‘rather than allow ourselves to be forced 
into the position of making concessions to the ‘clamour of demagogues’32_ This 
was a theme that would constantly reoccur in future planning discussions. 
Meanwhile Hailey’s Survey was mined as a blueprint for change.?3 

The contradiction between the policy of ‘native administration? and the 
development of legislative councils (which in neo-colonial terms may be seen 
as the attempt to identify the ‘local strata and classes’ to whom power might 
be transferred) had clearly emerged as the central issue of African policy 
discussion throughout 1939. It was the theme of the interesting attempt to 
consult university opinion at a meeting in the Carlton Hotel on 6 October 1939, 
which revealed the surprising strength of the ‘indirect rulers’, with only 
Coupland pressing for constitutional advance on parliamentary lines. If the 
‘nationalists’ were to be wooed, it was evident that the courtship would fall 
short of any possibility of breach of promise.34 

What lay behind this reluctance to identify the ‘new strata’ to which power 
could be handed over as part of the colonial reform strategy, given that common 
sense appeared to have defined the western educated elite as the only accept- 
able candidate in the long term? There were two major difficulties, one 
severely practical, the other theoretical but no less significant. 

The practical problem was that in 1939 a ‘national’ bourgeoisie capable of 
running a colonial state simply did not exist. This was literally the case in 
30. I hope to develop this point further elsewhere. 

31. e.g, CO 847/13/47100, Min. by Preston 23 February 1939 strongly resisting any consultation 
with governors, and referring to governors who were ‘lacking the necessary leisure or intelligence, 
or both’ to make sensible comments, while chances were ‘remote’ that they would have views ‘of 
significance or value’. 

32. Ibid. Min. by Williams, 7.3.39. 

33. Over 150 extracts were made into separate files of problems for discussion and solution. 

34. This meeting deserves rather more extensive treatment than space permits here. Besides 
Macdonald and his senior officials, Hailey and Lugard attended. That Lugard, the conqueror of 
northern Nigeria should have been present at the first serious discussion of planning for self- 
government, 1s indeed a historical curiosity. It also is noteworthy that of the academics, all but 
one, the biologist Julian Huxley, were historians. Coupland’s was the most liberal academic view, 
and it was sharply contested by his junior colleague from Oxford, Margery Perham, who strongly 
defended Lugard’s demand for regional councils of native administrations, arguing that ‘the plane 
of the tribes’ was the African reality, and not the ‘plane of our big state system imposed artificially 
from above ...the intelligentsia are very rapidly acquiring political consciousness and naturally 
wish to capture the big state system. We shall probably give in to them too soon.’ In minutes 
afterwards Perham was condemned as reactionary and representative of the kind of people who 
had caused much of the trouble in India. CO 847/17/47135, Record of a discussion held at the 


Carlton Hotel, 6 October 1939, Minutes by Mahew, 2 November 1939; Keith 3 November 1939; 
Bushe 7 November 1939 and Seal 11 November 1939. 
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the eastern and central African territories (unless the British were prepared 
to accept the white settlers, Indians and Baganda chiefs as such). In West 
Africa such a bourgeoisie had begun to make its appearance and to articulate 
a ‘nationalist’ political philosophy, which was of course essential if the integrity 
of the colonial political unit and its economy were to be preserved, but it was 
far too small to be considered capable of manning the administrative system. 
Much more statistical work needs to be done before we can estimate numbers 
of the professionally educated with any degree of accuracy, but it is clear that 
these were extremely small. In the Gold Coast, with the largest educated 
group in proportion to population of any African colony, there were only 1,000 
children in secondary education in 1939, and only 31 at Achimota College, most 
of whom were preparing for London intermediate BA exams.35 Only 3,000 
electors could qualify for the £100 franchise in Nigeria, and of these it is likely 
that less than one-third were educated at secondary level.36 There were a few 
dozen Africans attending universities in Britain, fewer in the USA, where we 
know there were twelve university students from Nigeria when war broke 
out.?? West Africa alone, therefore, could offer precursors of a coming bour- 
geoisie, but not a viable class capable of assuming power. The discussion had 
merely identified a future class to which power could eventually be transferred. 

The way forward was clearly to create such a viable class and this was 
indeed planned and executed even during the war. The Advisory Committee 
on Education (ACEC), responding to the reluctance of the West African 
Governors’ Conference to endorse such a development in 1939, made a 
vigorous counter-attack demanding the immediate establishment of planning 
for African universities. Their stance was almost completely political; ‘ 
university which fully trains graduates to occupy positions of responsibility’ 
was “essential to any complete development’ and ‘progress will be gravely 
embarrassed unless the essential preliminary steps towards the creation of a 
university are taken in the immediate future’.38 This initiative led directly to 
the creation of the Asquith and Elliot Commissions and resulted eventually 
in the creation of the university colleges at Legon, Ibadan, Makerere and 
Khartoum, as well as in the West Indies. Paradoxically, the University of 
London was given an educational colonial empire as part of the road to 
decolonization.39 


35. CO 847/16/47122/1 F8, Minutes of 94th meeting of the Advisory Committee on Education, 

18.5.39, comments of Miss Oakden. 

36. The property franchise enable many traders to qualify. In Lagos the strong Muslim role in 

elective politics after 1923 is evidence that the electorate was hardly coterminous with the western 

educated élite, as many scholars once assumed. See R. Sklar, Nigeria Political Parties, Princeton, 

1963, p.46. Sklar is in error when he writes on p. 52 that only 792 voted in the Lagos town council 

elections of 1938; some 1,500 did so. 

37. Sklar, of. cit., p. 73. 

38. CO 847/ 18/47029. Report of the sub-committee of ACEC... 4.12.1940, quotations from 

Part II, pp. 5-1. 

39. Secretary of State Stanley’s letter to the Vice Chancellor of London University, confidential, 

of 29 May 1943, soliciting co-operation in the plan, put this paradox very consciously. Stanley 
Footnote 39 continued on next page 
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The ardent neocolonial theorist, at this point, may be tempted to shout 
‘Eureka! Having identified their ideal compradors, and finding them lacking 
in quantity, the British proceeded to create more of them. This is indeed the 
planning of neocolonialism. 

Such a conclusion ignores the other strain of thought which lay behind the 
reluctance to begin reform along parliamentary lines, the theoretical issue 
which was referred to earlier. The British were not, in fact, gifted with 
machiavellian skills and prophetic insights (or their colonial reform movement 
would not have degenerated into rapid constitutional advance in the 1950s or 
the scramble for decolonization of the 1960s). They appear to have had no 
aspirations whatsoever for the role of puppet-masters. A question of the 
legitimacy of political authority lay beneath all these discussions. From the 
international perspective Macdonald’s statements implied that colonial rule 
could only be legitimized if its purpose was eventual self-government.¢ 
Hailey’s writings had thoroughly undermined the assumptions of earlier times 
that indirect rule was self-evidently legitimate, because it was ‘traditionally 
African’ and run through ‘natural rulers’, by insisting that native adminis- 
trations needed popular acceptance before they could be considered viable. 
The ‘new strata’ might well be able, with expansion of their numbers, to run 
a post-colonial state—but where was their legitimacy? Certainly not in the 
property and educational franchise, which ensured oligarchy. Nor, as yet, in 
universal suffrage, which, in the absence of an educated electorate, would 
produce something worse, oligarchy compounded by demagogy andcorruption. 
The British were indeed looking for inheritors, ‘leaders’, ‘nationalists’ and the 
like, but unless these could be used to develop self-government they could not 
_be made legitimate. At the end of 1939 G. Seel commented that if the time 
was near for ‘Africans who would take part in the deliberations of a national 
assembly’ they must be ‘sufficiently representative of the great mass of their 
fellow Africans... the method of selection will require the most careful 


urged the British universities to do their patfiotic duty and transform their links with Empire. In 
the past they had trained and nourished pro-consuls and imperial administrators, now their task 
would be ‘no less vital by taking the form of assistance in the development of Colonial Universities 
which will rear the local leaders of the future.’ The letter is quoted in Eric Ashby, Universities, 
British, Indian, and African: a study in the ecology of higher education, Harvard, 1966, pp. 211-212. 
40. There was a strong awareness of the point, which is nowadays discarded into a limbo, that 
self-government is a much deeper and more fundamentally important principle than sovereign 
independence of the state. One colonial office official, in a minute resisting American pressure 
for colonial ‘independence’, commented that the word independence was ‘a political catchword 
which has no real meaning apart from economics. The Americans are quite ready to make their 
dependencies politically ‘independent’ while economically bound hand and foot to them and see 
no inconsistency in this’, CO 323/1858/9057B Min. By Eastwood, 21 April 1943, quoted in W.R. 
Louis, Imperialism at Bay, p. 247. The documents could hardly be mined to find a clearer rejec- 
tion of neocolonial planning, though many statements along these lines could be found. At the 
same time Eastwood’s futures were wrong; the Americans subsequently did not move to grant 
independence to their colonial possessions after the war, except in the Phillipines, but integrated 
them more intensely into the USA, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico developed self-government and 
not independence, while as it turned out British Africa in the main ended up with independence 
but not self-government. 
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consideration’. It could be ‘taken for granted that anything in the shape of 
direct election... will be out of the question for some time to come.’ The 
implications of this kind of thinking were that Britain could not decolonize to 
mere compradors; the new elite would have to demonstrate that it had genuine 
support from the masses at large. Ultimately the African elite would discover 
that this principle was their key to success; by confronting Britain with 
organized mass nationalist parties the entire house of cards of colonial reform 
planning could be brought to the ground after 1948. 

Thus, in the months before and just after the outbreak of the second world 
war, a revolution of attitudes had taken place and a mood of colonial reform 
taken hold. In the economic sphere the doctrine of laissez faire had been 
breached with the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. But in the political 
sphere, though self-government was now the goal of planning, nothing practical 
had been decided. The old compradors of settlers and chiefs were losing 
centre stage, and new ‘classes’ or peasants, proletarians and professionals being 
written into the script. But the plot was far from clear. The situation called 
for the intervention of a deus ex machina, and as usual Lord Hailey was 
expected to fulfill that role.‘ 

Towards the end of 1939 Macdonald decided to commission Hailey to under- 
take a comprehensive study in Africa, and to make fundamental policy 
recommendations, especially as to how the ‘native administration’ policy could 
be harmonized with development of the legislative councils and parliamentary 
forms. In discussing the task with Hailey Macdonald outlined 
virtually all the major questions of African policy: 


‘It was time that we got our minds clearer as to the objects of our native 
policy in Africa. What exactly were we driving at in our policy of ‘indirect 
rule’? What was the next step in advance after we had set up efficient local 
native administrations? 

‘(Where there was]...a considerable European minority, how was govern- 


41. CO 847/13/47100/f7 Mem., no title, date or signature, but written by Seel sometime before 
2 December 1939, on which date he sent it to Boyd. 


42. Lord Hailey’s rise to an extraordinary position of prominance in Colonial Office influence 
has yet to be explained. Despite his great age, the fact that his experience was entirely in India 
as a practical administrator, and that he held only ad koc and advisory positions in the Office, 
Hailey’s was the single most powerful influence on the shaping of policy from 1938 to 1945, after 
which he became eclipsed by Sir Andrew Cohen. Probably his Indian experience was considered 
an important asset, for the Colonial Office constantly held the view that British policy in India, 
and especially relations with the nationalist movement, had been mismanaged beyond repair, and 
that these mistakes must be avoided in Africa. The lack of systematic and organized research in 
Africa also gave the African Survey an enormous prestige, for there was no other comparable work 
of reference. Above all, however, Hailey’s temperament and attitudes, combining progressive 
thought and caution, experience and experiment with a sense that ‘sound’ history could be made 
by evolutionary stages which tried to keep economics, social change, educational and scientific 
progress all in tune with each other, admirably suited the mood of the times in Britain, where the 
idea of ‘sound planning’ was taking deep root after 1938. His influence on colonial policy can 
be compared with that of Lord Beveridge in domestic social policy. 
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ment to be organized ultimately so that native interests were not sub- 
ordinated to European interests and.vice versa?43 


Without general objectives, Macdonald asserted, there was a real danger of 
taking ad hoc steps which could not later be eyed In addition, Hailey was 
asked to visit Southern Rhodesia, to see if any measures could be taken to bring 
that country’s ‘native policy’ into some kind of harmony with British policy, 
without which ‘Amalgamation (with Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia) was 
impossible.’ All the political aspects of his mission would be kept secret; 
ostensibly it would be announced that he was making further studies of 
‘native administration’.44 The political aspects were made crystal clear in 
Macdonald’s request for Treasury funds for the mission: 


“The war is likely to create a demand in Africa for a quickening in the pace 
of development towards self-governing institutions... we shall be wise to 
anticipate this demand (with)... carefully thought out plans. ...we should 
pursue a slowly but surely developing policy of ‘training Africans to look 
after many of their own affairs.’ 


The problem of the future of indirect rule and how it could be harmonized 
with the aspirations of ‘detribalized natives’ was urgent. 

Hailey’ s 1940 visit to Africa was perhaps the last of the epic and eccentric 
‘travels in Africa’ genre, though this frail old man’s adventures were in rickety 
aeroplanes rather than picturesque canoes and steamboats. In the midst of his 
inquiries he undertook a brilliantly successful mission to bring the Belgians in 
the Congo into line with the British cause after the surrender of their 
King. His report took a year to complete and was submitted to the Colonial 
Office in February 1941.46 Here only:the fundamental lines of the report can 
be addressed. From present-day perspectives it is. difficult to assess; had it 
been published in the mid-1950s it would have been condemned by African 
nationalists as reactionary, but a present generation of young Africans may be 
tempted to see it as deep and subtle, full of forebodings and warnings of the 
future. 

At the outset of his report Hailey made basic recommendations which were 
to form axioms of planning for both the Coalition and the Labour governments 


43. The underlined words were inserted into the draft record of the conversation in Macdonald’s 

handwriting. 

44. CO 847/16/47100/1/F1 Mem. by S. of S. of a conversation with Lord Hailey, 5 Sipteniber 
1939. 

45, Ibid. Macdonald to Sir John Simon, draft at F2. 

46. The original, from which the summary and comments below are taken, is to be found in CO 
847/21/47100/1. This version was published as a C.O. Confidential Reprint for the use of the 
colonial service as Nattve Administration and Political Development in British Tropical Africa i in 
1944, but several important passages were omitted from the printed version as a result of governors’ 
objections, especially from Kenya. It is this version which is republished recently, with an 
excellent introduction, by A. Kirk-Greene, F. Cass and Co., 1980. 
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until the collapse of colonial reform after 1948. Economic and social develop- 
ment must form the base for, and take precedence over, political advance. 
The former must be regarded as the essence and foundation of reform, while 
political change was a superstructure which could only reflect the more 
fundamental changes, and must be in tune with them. This point was con- 
stantly hammered home throughout the report in almost every detailed. 
recommendation in every region. Hailey saw no problem in reconciling the 
two so long as, from the first stages, Africans took part in planning and 
execution of the social and economic developments. This would entail the 
transformation of ‘native administration’ into local government by ‘a resolute 
development of local institutions combined with the progressive admission of 
Africans to all branches of the government services.’ At the same time this 
brand of what might be called socio-economic decolonization implied an 
Indian summer of imperial control, ‘until experience has shown us under what 
constitutional forms the dependencies can move most securely towards the final 
stages of self-government.’ | 

Hailey then proceeded to endorse all the candidates for the inheritance of 
imperial power, while doubting the fitness or legitimacy of any. The Native 
Authorities were not the ‘natural heirs’ and he rejected the view that they had 
inherent rights from traditional African legitimacy. A future self-governing 
central government could not be simply a federation of Native Authorities, 
which were not representative of many facets of African societies, certainly not 
of the urban areas, and not of some rural areas where indirect rule could not 
be based on traditional society. Native Authorities could be used, especially 
in the “earlier stages of political development’ as electoral colleges for a central 
legislature and also to form ‘regional conferences’ to discuss issues before 
legislative council meetings. But similar functions could also be allotted to the 
pan-tribal Unions which had made their appearance in the 1930s, to the urban 
municipalities and even to professional associations. . . 

The ‘intelligentsia’ must also be absorbed into the ‘advanced institutions 
of central government’ by increased representation ‘in legislative Council, 
admission to the civil service, and being given extensive experience in urban 
government, taxation and provision of social services. Hailey saw the 
difficulties which would come from the response to such moves by the educated 
elements, ‘unable to read the future in any other terms than the expansion of 
parliamentary institutions of the normal type’, but they must be resisted, for 
advance along parliamentary lines was irrevocable, while experimentation with 
other forms was not. Perhaps by such trial and error experiments in represen- 
tation, ‘full powers’ could later be transferred to a legislature ‘not constituted 
in the nomral way’. Such a body might well be more stable, more truly 
representative of Africans and more effective than the alien Westminster model. 

Hailey’s report became a kind of organic blueprint for the colonial reform 
movement. Almost every plan, and all the schemes for constitutional 
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advance? until the Accra Riots of 1948, bore the stamp of Hailey’s ideas. 
Even the much-trumpeted local government despatch circularized by Creech 
Jones in 1947 merely carried out the democratization of indirect rule which 
Hailey would have wished to see inaugurated by stages in 1941. Throughout 
1941-2 Hailey in effect became the Grand Panjandrum of colonial planning 
in ‘his capacity as Chairman of the Colonial Office Committee on Postwar 
Reconstruction in the Colonies, seen self-consciously as uniquely forward- 
looking and ahead of other Ministries, and soon simply referred to as ‘the 
Hailey Committee’. No one with objectivity who has read the voluminous 
papers of this committee could leave them and continue to maintain the belief 
that the British were planning the development of underdevelopment.48 By 
April 1942 the committee had prepared a list of fifty subjects requiring action, 
or further research and decision. ‘This document represented no less than a 
total planning base for a massive scheme of colonial reform in which each item, 
however detailed, could be planned in an integrated and inter-related fashion.*9 

By this time, however, the British were being forced by American pressures, 
starting after the signature of the Atlantic Charter but intensifying after 
America’s belated entry into the war, to concentrate not so much on detailed 
planning, but on public definition of policy and propaganda needs. This phase 


47. It is true that Burns and Bourdillon, governors of the Gold Coast and Nigeria respectively, 
forced through, against the opposition of the Colonial Office and Hailey, the admission of Africans 
as members of the Executive Councils in 1942, but the councillors were nominated and the effect 
was not so fundamental as it might appear. 

48. Indeed, a surprising amount of dependentista theory, in different jargon, seems embedded in 
the committee’s papers, especially those dealing with economic problems. The ‘development of 
underdevelopment’ several times seems to be outlined as the dire and probable consequence if the 
committees plans should not be implemented. As with present-day radical commentators, there 
was great euphoria, characteristic of all war-time planning, that the boom and slump conditions 
affecting primary producers would be eliminated by international price planning, state marketing 
and rigid price controls. ‘This would form the base for capital formation for industrialization, and 
the flow of inward imports would also have to be controlled and planned, with rigid fixing of interest 
rates. Planned self-sufficiency in food production was essential. Long range planning had the 
general objective of ‘raising the standard of life in the Colonial Empire itself. CO 967/13, Mem. 
by Clauson on the ‘Colonial Economic Problems in the Reconstruction Period. 31 May 1941. 
There were numerous discussions of industrialization in the colonies, in great detail, and careful 
identification of lobbies which would oppose it. The Committee finally recorded that it agreed 
as a matter of principle, the development of secondary industry in the colonies should be encour- 
aged in spite of opposition on the part of United Kingdom manufacturers whose interests might 
be affected. 

49. CO 961/13 is the collection of the papers of the Hailey Committee. The 50 point list is 
contained in ‘Schedule of subjects for consideration of actions taken’, 7 April 1942. Subjects 
covered included external relations, a long list of economic matters including marketing, quotas, 
tariffs, food production, industrialization, financial policy, soil conservation, railway finance, 
etc. Constitutional and political change occupied several categories, with individual memoranda 
on each colony, and was linked to questions of the reorganization of African boundaries, the creation 
of larger units, future relations with the UK, other Dominions and foreign countries. Other broad 
categories, often broken down into detailed problems, included social change, broadcasting, 
airways, land reform, demobilisation, education, health (with a strong plea for priority to the 
financing of preventive medicine at the expense of curative facilities), the colonial service, the role 
of women, town and country planning, legislation against racial descrimination (to be introduced 
in the UK also), the prison system, trade unions, forest problems, and long range speculations on 
the ultimate objectives of reform. Only the last item, ‘50. Eugenics’ was not taken seriously; this, 

it was recommended, ‘should be left entirely to unofficial agencies’. 


La 
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has been dealt with in great detail in Louis’s Imperialism at Bay. In the 
practical sphere the effects of the American intervention were negative, 
diverting energy to abstract considerations and creating resentment which 
helped to stiffen conservative attitudes in the Colonial Office, while tipping 
the scales again towards the indirect rulers in the colonial service. For policy 
definition, however, the effects were positive (though the result was far from 
American desires). Churchill’s insistence in September 1941 that the Atlantic 
Charter had no application to the British Empire opened up the field for Labour 
Party pressure by exposing the absence of well-defined public statements on 
the goals of colonial reform. Creech Jones, the future architect of West African 
decolonization, was enlisted to tour the USA and recruited (or infiltrated like 
the good Fabian he was) important Colonial Office committees on welfare, 
social and economic development, and education. He and Attlee played an 
important part in dealing with the Americans, and thus in defining policy.*%° 
The colonial reform movement had, since 1938, in effect pulled the goals of 
colonial policy in Africa close to the Labour Party’s traditional colonial demands 
for protection of African labour, encouragement of trade unions, emphasis on 
social and economic development for Africans, more higher education for 
Africans, and the building of friendly relations with the educated elite.5! Such 
emphases were, in any case, the only sound basis on which to resist American - 
demands. This eventually bore fruit in the public statement which Creech 
Jones had continued to demand since 1941, when Colonial Secretary Oliver 
Stanley in July 1943, formally defined the objectives of British colonial policy 
and declared in the House of Commons that ‘we are pledged to guide colonial 
peoples along the road to self-government within the framework of the British 
Empire’. This was firmly linked to the obligation ‘to build up their social and 
economic institutions’ in harness with an educational policy designed so that 
‘as quickly as possible people are trained and equipped for eventual self- 
government’. Economic and social development, and education, would thus 
parallel political change granting ‘further and future responsibilities.’52 A 
bi-partisan policy of colonial planning and reform had emerged, and would 
remain in effect until it foundered in Central African problems in the 1950s. 
It soon became clear that this consensus included the West African national- 
ists as well. As Stanley was delivering his speech, the British Council, 
prompted by the Colonial Office, was preparing invitations for a West 


50. In January 1943 formal negotiations began for an Anglo-American Declaration on the future 
of colonies, with Attlee handling the British end. His draft expressed the essentials of what would 
become Labour’s policy after 1945, stressing the concept that social and economic development, 
coupled with an educational drive, must first create viable independent economies with just 
societies, which would be able to assume a real independence ‘without danger to themselves and 
others’. CO 323/1858 Pt II/9057B. War Cabinet paper draft by Attlee, 1 January 1943; sent 
to US 8 January 1943, final draft to British ambassador in Washington, 1 January 1943. 

51. P. S. Gupta, Imperialism and the British Labour Movement, 1914-1964, London, 1975 is the 
best overall treatment of Labour’s colonial attitudes. 

52. Hansard, 13 July 1943 House of Commons. 
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African delegation of newspaper editors to visit Britain. Given the almost 
` non-existent state of any formal nationalist organizations in West Africa at 
the time there seemed no other means of contacting the potential nationalist 
leadership. Nnamde Azikiwe, the future first president of Nigeria, himself 
drafted the position paper which the editors presented to the Colonial Office— 
‘The Atlantic Charter and British West Africa’. It was a remarkable docu- 
ment, consistent in all respects but one with the British plan of colonial reform. 
It stressed ‘social equality and communal welfare’ and presented a detailed 
series of demands for social and economic development to form a base for 
future constitutional development along lines of democratic advance in rural, 
municipal and central government. This, they agreed, must be planned, 
gradual and evolutionary. In one respect only did their demands differ sig- 
nificantly from Colonial Office thinking; they boldly suggested a time- 
table. There should be unofficial majorities in the legislative councils as 
soon as practicable, and this should be followed by ten years of ‘representa- 
tive government’, to be succeeded by five years of ‘responsible government’ 
after which each territory should become a Dominion.53 This was not a 
bad margin of error, as political prophecies go, even when they are of the 
self-fulfilling variety. 

If such a consensus was achieved as early as 1943, why then was the colonial 
reform movement in Africa such a colossal failure? For failure it was. 
Decolonization did not, except in a merely cosmetic sense, proceed by orderly 
evolutionary stages. It was not a process of finely tuning constitutional 
arrangements upon a base of fundamental economic and social change. It did 
not reflect growing self-consciousness of viable ‘classes’, peasantry, pro- 
letarians and bourgeoisie, balancing themselves in a democratic political 
evolution. No solid bases of rural and urban institutions emerged. The 
economies did not become sophisticated and self-sustaining. Independence, 
rather than self-government, triumphed in the end, as did the Westminster 
model and not a specific unique African form of democracy.54 The parlia- 
mentary British model served only as a temporary expedient, generally col- 
lapsing within a few years of independence. In most of Africa the result 
of decolonization has been to entrench oligarchic government, whether this 
be military, one party or simple autocracy, in precisely the way which colonial 
reform planning sought so strenuously to avoid. 

To answer this question satisfactorily will need a full monograph on the 
period from 1945 to 1951. But a number of tentative answers may be 


53. N. Azikiwe, The Atlantic Charter and British West Africa, Lagos, n.d. (but printed late in 
1943). The document was reproduced in the Pilot, 13 Sept 1943. It was delivered to Stanley 
on 1 August 1943. CO 554/133/33732 has the memorandum, and the minutes. 

54. The recent constitutional changes in Nigeria may turn out to be an exception to this 
generalization. Though the new model of federalism is clearly the American constitution, the 
attempt to reconcile and harmonize precolonial nationalities with Nigerian nationality by the 
creation of states on ethnic lines displays some interesting and original ideas which do appear to 
be attempts to create ‘freedom’ and liberal institutions which could be rooted in an African reality. 
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suggested. Fundamentally the whole notion of planning to create nations is 
profoundly imperialistic. Its smacks of the tabula rasa attitudes towards the 
humanity of Africa so prevalent in the days of partition. It is perhaps imposs- 
ible to forecast human reactions to introduced change, and to herd men like 
cattle through the gates of a planned history. Hailey was aware of this in his 
insistence that Africans should participate in their own planning from the first. 

The plan was also over-ambitious, and characteristic of wartime euphoria 
and confidence.55 It assumed a post-war economic and financial capability 
which Britain did not possess. British indebtedness and the dollar problem 
led to the exploitation of colonial export earnings, hoarding of their sterling 
balances, and reduced real African earnings, which the loyal nationalists were 
ready to bear in wartime, but which erupted in wide-spread strikes, riots and 
disturbances after 1945 and formed fertile soil for the transformation of 
elite reformism into mass nationalism on challenging and not the cooperative 
lines envisaged by the plan. In the end this forced a policy of political - 
decolonization to replace that of colonial reform. 

London also gravely underestimated the power of resistance in the colonial 
service, and the difficulties of recruiting new cadres after the war. Hailey’s 
gradualism, and concept of working upwards by democratization of Native 
Administration, through regional bodies, to secure representation of ‘the 
masses’ at the centre could easily be manipulated into a rearguard action for 
the preservation of chiefly comprador elites.56 Local resistance meant that 
Africanization of the administrative service in the colonies proceeded at a snail’s 
pace, with only a handful of Africans in service by 1945, despite an acute 
shortage of personnel. Racism, officially condemned in London and in 
governors’ circulars to district officers, remained rife and seriously 
compromised social cooperation with the educated elite. Even at indepen- 
dence, white churches, schools, clubs, residential areas and beaches were still 
operating in West Africa. 

The social thought which underlay the planning was also deeply in 
error. The entire edifice was based on the concept of ‘detribalization’ and the 
assumption that class formation was inevitably replacing precolontial ethnicity 
in Africa. This, it was believed, would lead inevitably to the politics of social 
welfare. Instead, the challenge which the British threw down to the educated 
elite, that they must demonstrate their legitimacy with the support of the 
people, led not to leftist and rightist groupings, but to the politics of ethnic 
reality. This was perhaps the fundamental flaw, for even had the British, after 
1945, possessed the means to undertake a vast scheme of economic and social 
regeneration, the evidence would now suggest that this would have intensified 
ethnic consciousness even further. 


55. Paul Addison’s The Road to 1945, Quartet Books, London, 1977 (first published by Cape, 
1975) brilliantly conveys this spirit for British domestic history i in the period. 


56. This point is examined in detail in my article, ‘Governor versus Colonial Office...’ cited in 
footnote 22. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 82nd Annual General Meeting of the Royal African Society was held 
in the Westhall Room of the Royal Commonwealth Society building in 
Northumberland Avenue on Wednesday, 4 May 1983, at 4. p.m. 

Lord Seebohm, President of the Society, chaired the meeting, at which 
between forty and fifty members were present. 

The Secretary of the Society read the notice convening the meeting and the 
minutes of the 81st AGM in May 1982 were confirmed and signed. 

The Annual Report of the Council for 1982 (which is reproduced verbatim 
at page 417) was approved along with the audited accounts for 1982. Apart 
from a general discussion inaugurated by Mr Harold Soref about the balance 
of talks organized by the Society, the principal item on the agenda was ‘To 
consider and ratify the action of the Council in affiliating the African Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom as from Ist January 1983’. This was duly 
done, and the meeting then moved to the election of the Society’s officers. 

The candidates for Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Council were Mr J. P. 
G. Wathen and Mr J. P. Murray CMG; for Vice-Presidents, Chief E. C. 
Anyaoku and Mr E. C. Judd CBE MVO; and as Council Members, Ms D. 
Ainger, Dr Paul Baxter, Mr M. van Essen, Mr O. W. Furley, Mr D. Rimmer, 
Dr A. F. Robertson and Dr T. Soper. These were all elected nem. con., and 
the President, Lord Seebohm, made a special point of thanking Mr Judd for 
all his work for the Society over the years as a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Lord Seebohm also thanked the Honorary Auditors, Messrs Deloitte Haskins 
& Sells, who were re-elected, and the Society’s Honorary Solicitor, Mr 
Lawrence-Jones, for all his help. Finally, Lord Seebohm paid tribute to the 
editors of African Affairs for the hard work they put into it. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


RAS Secretaryship 

Miss A. Southworth has replaced Mrs Phyllis North as RAS Secretary from 
13 June 1983, following Phyllis’s resignation in order to take up a part-time 
job with the Commonwealth Nurses’ Federation. 

We thank Phyllis very much for all her hard work for the Society over the 
last year and a half. When her going was first announced to the RAS Council 
Dr Madujibeya commented that he for one would miss ‘her ever-smiling face’, 
and we all wish every good fortune to Phyllis in her new job. 

Anne Southworth holds a BA degree in French from Cape Town Univer- 
sity and since university she has travelled widely in Africa and knows many 
parts of it well. We welcome her warmly, and look forward to a period of 
fruitful cooperation in collaboration with ASAUK as well as RAS. 


ASAUK 1984 Conference 

Our 1984 Conference will take place from Wednesday 19 to Friday 21 
September 1984 at the University of York. The occasion will mark the 21st 
birthday of the Association. The theme of the conference’is ‘Africa since 
Independence’, and the academic convenor will be Christopher Clapham 
(Department of Politics, University of Lancaster, Bailrigg, Lancaster LAI 
4YF). Fuller details will appear in future issues of African Affairs, but in the 
meantime the academic convenor would welcome suggestions for panels or 
papers. 


Epidemics in Africa 

In cooperation with the Society for the Social History of Medicine, the 
African Studies Association of the UK is planning a one-day symposium on 
‘Epidemics in Africa’, to be held in London on Saturday 3 December 1983. 
We hope to consider, for example, the history of particular epidemics as well 
as their contemporary significance and control strategies currently being 
adopted. Proposals for papers would be welcomed and should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5B]. 


Ghana Symposium 

Over thirty people attended the Ghana Symposium, held at SOAS on 15 
April 1983 to discuss recent research on the history of modern Ghana. Five 
papers were presented: “The current state of Ghanaian historiography’—-Dr 
Tom McCaskie (Birmingham); ‘Gold Coast Men of Affairs. Casely Hayford, 
an unauthorized version’—-Mr Ray Jenkins (N. Staffs. Poly); ‘Slaves in 
Salaga’-—Mrs Marion Johnson (Birmingham); ‘Labour history in Ghana’—Dr 
Jeff Crisp and Dr David Killingray (London), and ‘Computerized manipulation 
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of oral and written information for prosopography of Gonja, Northern 
Ghana’—Dr Bruce Haight (Western Michigan University). Finally Mr Roger 
Thomas introduced a discussion about the National Archives of Ghana and the 
prospects for publishing Ghana history. 

The participants agreed that another Symposium should meet in April 1984 
and also that a small committee produce an annual Bulletin of Ghana Studies - 
which would include brief articles, bibliographies, and details of archival hold- 
ings and current research. Material for the Bulletin (good copy please) should 
be sent to Mr Roger Thomas, 29 Leygreen Close, Luton, Beds. LU20SQ. Dr 
Bruce Haight agreed to act for the Bulletin in North America. Suggestions 
of papers for the Symposium in April 1984 should be sent to Dr David 
Killingray, History Dept., Goldsmiths’ College, University of London, New 
Cross, London SE14 6NW. 


Africa and the Second World War 

A two-day conference on Africa and the Second World War will be held at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, on 24—25 
May 1984. 

It is hoped that the conference will examine a wide range of topics, both 
thematic and regional, relating to the impact of the war of 1939—1945 on the 
African continent. 

Organizers: Dr Richard’ Rathbone (SOAS) and Dr David Killingray 
(Goldsmiths’). 

Proposals for papers are invited and should be sent to David Killingray, 
History Department, Goldsmiths’ College, University of London, New Cross, 
London SE14 6NW. 


ASAUK AGM 

The Annual General Meeting of the African Studies Association of the UK 
will be held on Thursday 22 September 1983 at Coventry (Lanchester) Poly- 
technic, Priory Street, Coventry, at 5p.m. The Association is holding a 
symposium, ‘Perspectives on Francophone Africa’, from 10.30 a.m. that day 
at the same venue, and it is hoped that many members will be able to attend 
both functions. The symposium will include papers on the historical dimen- 
sion as well as the contemporary politics of Francophone Africa. The sym- 
posium fee is £9.00 for non-members. For further details, please write to 
The Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5B]. 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1982 


MEETINGS 

The Royal African Society is grateful to the Royal Commonwealth Society and the 
Africa Centre for their co-operation in arranging joint meetings. Attendances throughout 
were gratifyingly high. 

The following meetings were arranged during 1982:— 


London Speaker Title of Talk 


4 February Miss Buchi Emecheta Destination Biafra 
Nigerian Writer 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint Meeting with the Africa Centre 


17 March H. E. Mr R. T. Zwinoira Zimbabwe’s Progress 
High Commissioner for Zimbabwe since Independence 
Chairman: Dr Michael Twaddle 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


1 April Mr Stanley Uys Namibia: The Socialist 
London Editor, South African Dilemma 
Morning Newspapers Group 
Chairman: Mr E. Bankole Timothy 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


10 May Professor Robert Steel and Is aid a Two-edged 
Professor Peter Bauer, FBA Sword? 
Chairman: Professor Michael Wise CBE MC l 
A meeting of The Royal Geographical 
Society to which RAS members were 


invited 
10 June Ngugi Wa Thiong’o The Writer in Africa 
Kenyan Writer Today 


Chairman: Mr Henry Chakava 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society and the 
Africa Centre 


16 June Lord Hatch Zambia: The Hub of 
Director, Institute of Human Southern Africa 
Relations, University of Zambia 
Chairman: Mr J. P. Murray, CMG 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


13 July Dr Albert Picho Owiny Uganda Today 
Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Uganda 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint Meeting with the African Centre 
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London Speaker 


16-18 The African.Studies Association 
September of the United Kingdom 
1982 Biennial Conference 
RAS members were invited 


7 September Mr Gao Jinyuan 
Senior Lecturer, Institute of West 
Asian and African Studies, Peking 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


29 September Dr Anne Kreuger 
Vice-President, Economics & 
Research, World Bank, Washington 
Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint Meeting with the Africa Centre 


5 October The Royal Geographical Society 
A one-day conference to which 
RAS members were invited 


28 October Mr F. A. Blumeris 
Executive Secretary of the Southern 
African Development Co-ordination 
Conference (SADCC) 
Chairman: Mr J. P. Murray CMG 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


10 November Professor Frank Willett 
Director of the Hunterian Museum 
Glasgow 
Chairman: Mr S. H. Lines 
Illustrated Lecture at The Royal 
Academy of Arts 


15 November The Most Rev. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. 
Archbishop of the Indian Ocean 
and President of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement. 
Chairman: Derek Ingram 
Chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee, RCS 
Joint meeting with The Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


Bristol 
Branch 
Chairman: Mr Richard Hodder-Williams 
Secretary: Mr Roger Bailey 
3 March Mr R. C. Bailey 
Hon. Secretary Bristol Branch 


14 April Mr J. P. G. Wathen 


Chairman of the Council 
Royal African Society 
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‘Title of Talk 


Towns in Africa 


China & Africa: The 
Development of Relations 
Over many Centuries 


Trade & Employment: 
Some Success Stories 
and their Relevance 

to Africa 


The Impact of the 
Jonglei Canal in the 
Sudan 


Developments in 
Southern Africa 


The Missing 
Mulennium from 
Nok to Ife 


Southern Africa: 
The Time to Choose 


Impressions of Kenya 
After 20 years 


Comparisons of Trade & 
Commerce in Anglophone 
West Africa and 

Francophone West Africa 


Bristol 


Speaker 


Title of-Talk 


26 May Mr David Caute Zimbabwe Two Years 

The New Statesman After Independence 
9 June Dr Peter Woodward Sudan at the Present 

Lecturer in Politics Time 
University of Reading 

20 October H.E. Lt-General Peter D Zuze Zambia’s Policy Towards 
High Commissioner of Zambia UK Today 

22 November Professor Hermann Giliomee The Crisis in 
Visiting Jan Smuts Scholar at Afrikanerdom 
Cambridge University from 
University of Stellenbosch 

15 December Mr Michael Sozi The Population Problem 
Regional Director (Africa Bureau) in Africa 
International Planned Parenthood 
Federation 

COUNCIL 


The Council met three times during the year. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen met six 
times during the year. The other members are Mr J. P. Murray, CMG (Vice-Chairman 
of the Council), Mr M. D. McWilliam (Honorary Treasurer), Mr G. Bennett, Mr J. 
Currey, Mr E. C. Judd, CBE, MVO, Mr S. H. Lines, Dr T. P. Soper, and Mr E. B. 
Timothy, MVO. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 


The Sub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr G. Bennett met four times during 
the year. Other members of the Sub-Committee are Ms D. Ainger, Mr J. Currey, 
Professor R. J. Harrison-Church, Mr R. Hodder-Williams, Miss A. Smith, and Dr M. 
Twaddle. 


BRANCHES 

Bristol Branch have continued their activities during the year under the Chairmanship 
of Mr R. Hodder- Williams. 

West Midlands Branch appointed a new Chairman in Mr Oliver Furley, and together 
with Mr Fred Clarke, Secretary, have arranged a series of talks for the New Year. 


Manchester Branch are hoping to appoint new officers and arrange meetings in the 
New Year. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Honorary Life Members 53 49 60 55 
Honorary Vice Presidents 2 ] l ] 
Life members ` . 91 90 +95 65 
Corporate Members — 9 14 16 
Resident Members 474 454 434 480 
' Overseas Members 249 254 217 209 
Student Members 77 90 80 82 


AFFILIATION OF AFRICAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION UK 


As already advised through the pages of African Affairs negotiations were successfully 
concluded whereby the African Studies Association UK became affiliated to The Royal 
African Society with effect from 1st January 1983. In return for an affiliation fee mem- 
bers of ASAUK receive African Affairs and arrangements are being made to co-ordinate 
administration and activities between the two Societies. 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY 


This has been an extremely busy year for the two Editors Richard Hodder-Williams 
-and Michael Twaddle. In addition to the usual load of articles sent in for editorial con- 
sideration, commissioning of book reviews and preparation of copy for the printers, 
much time has been devoted to assisting- the negotiations leading to the affiliation of 
The African Studies Association of the United Kingdom with the Royal African Society. 
Both the RAS and ASAUK sides in these negotiations were most concerned to ensure 
that African Affairs did not change its essential character as a consequence of the 
ASAUK affiliation. Needless to say, this was extremely gratifying to the Editors and 
no major changes aré contemplated. ' 

In preparing four issues of the journal for publication in 1982 the Editors are again 
much indebted to the Editorial Advisory Board for their continuing help with the more 
difficult manuscripts submitted for consideration; and our Printers at Dorcàester, Henry 
Ling Limited. The Editors would also like to take this opportunity of thanking Anthony 
` Toyne of Oxford University Press for all his help o over the years and wish him well in 
his new work elsewhere in OUP. 


The circulation for the past three years is as follows:-— ` 


1980 1981 1982 


Members’ copies 947 901 908 
Exchange copies | ' 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 25 
Subscription copies . 
(mostly Libraries) 1,251 1,218 1,240 | 


2,260 2,181 2,210 
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OBITUARY 

Miss Heather, former Secretary of The Royal African Society died on lst October 
1982. : : 

Heather Heather became Assistant Secretary in 1945 immediately after her demobilis- 
- ation from the WAAF. She was appointed Secretary in 1949 when Major-General The 
Earl of Athlone was President and Chairman of the Council and Lord Hailey was Vice- 
Chairman. She retired in 1974 after twenty-five years as Secretary and her outstanding 
contribution was recognized by her election to the Council and to Life Membership of 
the Society. 

The Council remembers her devotion and unstinting service with gratitude and 
affection. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


FINANCE 


The Society’s income in 1982 rose modestly to £40,677 as a result of increased dona- 
tions and higher sales of the journal, both of which more than offset the decline over 
the years in members’ subscriptions and lower investment income. Subscription rates 
for African Affairs were raised during the year, but the higher revenue was not sufficient 
‘to offset larger printing and associated expenses, so that the net cost to the Society of 
publishing the journal increased to £5,114. i 

There was a notable increase in management expenses, partly occasioned by re- 
organization costs of a non-recurrent nature, and total expenditure for the year 
amounted to £42,531. The outcome has been a small operating deficit of £1,854 and 
hence also a reduction in the accumulated surplus in the General Fund, which now 
stands at £11,437. 

As already advised to members, subscription rates have been increased with effect 
from 1983 with a view to achieving a modest operating surplus once more. The financial 
implications of the association with the African Studies Association UK are difficult to 
quantify at rhis stage, but the arrangements made are intended to make a positive contri- 
bution to the Society’s finances. The Society continues to benefit from a number of 
generous donations which in 1982 amount to £9,604. 

The Council is grateful to the following major donors:— 


Anglo American Corporation £7,000 

Barclays Bank International - £1,000 

Standard Chartered Bank £1,000 

U.A.C. International £500 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


First Charitable Trust was established in 1968 to hold part of the financial reserves 
of The Royal African Society. Its function is to be available to support the operations 
and objectives of The Royal African Society, msofar as they are charitable purposes 
under English Law. During 1982 a donation was made to the Library of The Royal 
Commonwealth Society. Total assets of the Trust Fund as at 3lst December 1982, 
including the balance of unappropriated income for the year, amounted to £24,769. 
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GENERAL FUND 
Current assets: 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
ACCOUNTS 31 December 1982 


BALANCE SHEET—31st December 1982 


Stock of medals at cost 


Debtors and prepayments (note 3) 


Bank balances and cash: 


Short-term deposit 
Current account 
Deposit account 


Cash 


Total current assets 


Less: Current liabilities: 
Subscriptions received in advance: 


Members 
Journal (gross) 


Amount carried forward in respect 
of.estimated unexpired portion of 
subseriptions received from life 


members 
Creditors 


Total current liabilities 


Net assets 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Investments at cost (Market value £24,113 1981 £17,520) 


Taxation recoverable 


Debtors 


Bank balances: 
Current account 
Deposit account 

Net assets 


Total Assets 
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1982 
£ 
































1981 
£ 
































REPRESENTING: 

GENERAL FUND 
Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1981 
(Deficit)/Surplus for year to date 


Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1982 
First CHARITABLE Trust FUND. 

Amount transferred from the Society in 1968 

Unapproopriated Income: 

At 31st December 1981 

For year to date 


At 3lst December 1982 
TOTAL FUNDS 








11,533 


11,091 
2,145 


24,769 


£36,206 


Approved by the Council on 23rd February 1983 for signature by: 


J. P. G. Warnen Chairman of Council 
M. D. McWituiam Honorary Treasurer 
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‘GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December 1982 
1982 1981 
INCOME £ £ 
Members’ subscriptions 6,699 7,339 
Donations -9,604 7,426 
16,303 14,765 
Income from Journal: 
Royalties 413 550 
Subscriptions (other than by members) 22,029 20,106 
Miscellaneous sales 95 170 
Advertisements 544 536 
23,081 21,362 
Interest received 1,293 2,152 
Total Income 40,677 38,279 
EXPENDITURE 
Cost of Journal: 
Printing and distribution 18,694 16,399 
Publisher’s commission 6,866 6,140 
Editorial expenses 2,635 2,649 
28,195 25,188 
Meetings 603 660 
Management Expenses: 
Secretary’s salary and associated cost 6,490 4,893 
Rent 1,356 1,356 
Printing and stationery 2,025 1,637 
Telephone and postage 1,123 779 
Other expenses 2,739 2,188 
13,733 10,853 
Total Expenditure 42,531 36,701 
'(Deficit)/Surplus for the year transferred 
to accumulated surplus £(1,854) £1,578 


FIRST CHARI TABLE TRUST 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCO UN T for the year ended 31st December 1 982 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS 
(including tax credits) 


Less: 
Donation to Royal Commonwealth 
Society Library 
Brokerage and bank charges 


BALANCE—being unappropriated income 
carried to balance sheet 
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1982 
£ 
2,771 


1981 
£ 
2,568 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLICATION OF FUNDS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 3lst DECEMBER 1982 


sS 




















1982 1981 
SOURCE OF FUNDS £ 
General Fund: 
(Deficit)/Surplus for the year (1,854) 1,578 
First Charitable Trust: 
Unappropriated income 2,145 2,550 
291 4,128 
APPLICATION OF FUNDS 
Increase in investments 1,837 — 
Net (DECREASE)/ INCREASE IN FUNDS £(1,546) £4,128 
"REPRESENTING 
Net (decrease)/increase in working capital comprising: 
Increase in taxation recoverable 18 57 
Increase in debtors 12,651 4,779 
(Decrease}/increase in bank balances and cash (10,330) 571 
Decrease in life membership subscriptions 
carried forward 124 124 
Decrease/(increase) in creditors (245) (6,064) 
(Increase)/decrease in subscriptions in advance (3,764) 4,661 
Net (decrease)/increase in working capital (1,546) £4,128 








NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 

1. The Society which is incorporated by Royal Charter is a non-profit making 
body and not subject to taxation. The First Charitable Trust is a registered 
charity which is exempt from taxation. 

2. The accounts have been prepared on the historical cost basis of accounting. 

3. Debtors include a donation from overseas of £7,000, the remittance of which 
is subject to the granting of exchange control approval. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 

We have audited the accompanying accounts in accordance with approved 

Auditing Standards. 

In our opinion these accounts give a true and fair view of the state of the 
Society’s affairs at 31st December 1982 and of its transactions ane source and 
application of funds for the year then ended. 

DELOITTE HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


London 
23rd February 1983 
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BOOKS , 
STUDYING RELIGION IN AFRICA 


HOLGER BERNT HANSEN 


Christianity in Independent Africa, edited by Edward Fasholé-Luke, Richard 
Gray, Adrian Hastings and Godwin Tasie. Rex Collings, London, 1978. 630pp with 
index. £15.00 in UK. 

Religious Change in Zambia, Exploratory studies, by Wim M. J. van Binsbergen. 
Monographs from the African Studies Centre, Leiden. Kegan Paul International, 
London, 1981. 423pp, with bibliography, plates and indexes. £18.00 in UK. 


In recent years we have seen a substantial increase of works dealing with religions in 
independent Africa. Apart from the great number of monographs, the novel feature 
has been that more comprehensive studies have now started to appear which aim at mak- 
ing an overall assessment both of the religious situation as such and of the progress which 
has so far been made in researching into it. As regards Christianity, Adrian Hastings 
published A History of African Christianity 1950-1975 in 1979.1 Another distinguished 
pioneer within the same field, Professor Bengt Sundkler, is just about to offer his contri- 
bution to this subject which will start even further back in time. As a more collective 
effort we may further mention T. O. Ranger and John Weller’s Themes in the Christian 
History of Central Africa from 1975. The most outstanding collective contribution 
so far, though, has been the monumental work here under review, Christianity in 
Independent Africa, edited by four experienced scholars within the field. 

Primary emphasis is laid on African religion by Ranger, whom we meet once again, 
this time in collaboration with Isaria Kimambo as co-editors of their pioneer work, The 
Historical Study of African Religion, from as early as 1972. This work has since 
inspired a whole range of studies, among which Wim van Binsbergen’s book with case 
studies from Zambia is one of the latest examples and one of the more advanced and 
comprehensive in its theoretical and analytical approach. Similarly, one could mention 
a considerable number of studies whose point of departure has been Islam and the 
various Muslim communities in Africa. 

The two books here singled out for a closer and combined review are thus character- 
istic of two trends in recent years’ assessments of religion and religious studies in inde- 
pendent Africa. In the first place, they typify the differing practices of collective and 
individual authorship and thus enable us to discuss the merits of these two approaches. 
In the second place, while the first book takes its specific point of departure in Chris- 
tianity and its significance in modern Africa, the other work puts its main emphasis on 
African religion and the theoretical concept of ‘religious change’. One major objective 
here will be to assess the extent to which these two kinds of study in combination are 
sufficient to pinpoint the real issues at stake in modern Africa and the actual needs and 
achievements of the researchers of recent years. 

Christianity in Independent Africa contains within its 630 pages 43 different contri- 
butions by 46 researchers, covering most parts of Africa. It goes without saying that 
it is impossible to comment upon each paper and even to do full justice to all the themes 


1, Reviewed by Terence Ranger in African Affairs (January 1980), pp. 138-9. 


Dr Hansen presently teaches political science at the University of Copenhagen, and was previously 
attached to the Department of Religious Studies at Makerere University in Uganda. 
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which are presented under the general heading: the nature and role of Christianity 
during the last two decades. Instead it will be more appropriate for us to look into 
the genesis of this large collection of papers, to examine the choice of contributors and, 
finally, to identify some of the issues which this collection suggests are basic: for 
Christianity and the Church in Africa. 

With regard to the first question, an admirable feature is the continuation of the work 
of preparation over an almost three-year period. A research programme was organized 
through regular seminars and regional conferences in eight universities in Africa, the 
UK and the USA, culminating in a conference at the Jos campus of the University of 
Ibadan in Nigeria. It must have been a burdensome job for the organizers to keep this 
whole enterprise going for such a long period, and it gives some idea of the relevance 
of the subject, the strong commitment of the participants, and the many personal ties 
which knit the research community together within this particular field. Of more than 
200 papers only 43 have found their way into the present volume. It must have been 
a strenuous job for the editors—almost a diplomatic exercise—to make this selection 
and to secure the necessary balance between the demands of quality and represen- 
tativeness, not least in view of the many excellent papers which I happen to know were 
presented only at the SOAS seminars. 

This brings us to the choice of contributors. They extend across a number of disci- 

plines and range from active churchmen, church historians and theologians to historians, 
anthropologists and political scientists. Wim van Binsbergen laments the fact that half 
of the contributors hold Christian religious offices, and that half of the remaining 
scholars are generally known to be practising Christians or Muslims (p. 28ff. and p. 320 
note 65). In most cases this kind of affiliation does not seem to have affected the 
scholarly approach or neutralized critical attitudes. It is not a Church Triumphant with 
which we are presented, although Professor E. A. Ayandele in his opening address at 
the Jos Conference seems to have gone to the other extreme when he paints a rather 
dismal picture of diminishing assets and declining influence (p. 606 ff.). It seems much 
. more appropriate to dwell on the fact that we do find an interchange between church 
work and research work at all, and that some churchmen in Africa still have the time 
and energy to engage in scholarly work. This opportunity is sadly missing in some other 
parts of the world. 
-= Two other features are notable as regards the list of contributors. First, at least half 
of them are Africans. If we compare this with the seminar on the influence of Christian- 
ity in tropical Africa held in Ghana in 1965,? where only four out of eighteen papers 
were written by Africans, the difference says much about progress made since 
then. The lack of balance which was part of the colonial heritage has been overcome 
and a new generation of African scholars is ready to deepen our knowledge of the subject 
of religion in Africa and to open up new fields of research. This brings us to a second 
feature of significance as regards the African contributors. A number of them have 
been or are still connected with departments of religious studies or in some cases facul- 
ties of theology in various universities. Thus we can now register the fruits of those 
university departments which in many cases were started or re-formed at the time of 
independence, i.e. from 1960 onwards. It may in this respect be no accident that about 
half ofthe African contributors are from West Africa. 

What are the themes and topics this group of scholars has chosen to present to us 
to indicate the problems and challenges with which Christianity and the Church are faced 
in post-colonial Africa? The editors have divided the papers into two parts and in this 


2. The proceedings have been published in C. G. Baéta (ed.), Christianity in Tropical Africa, 
London, 1968. 
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way distinguished two major dimensions of the problem. The first and largest part 
focuses cn the institutional expressions of Christianity by dealing with the relationship 
between religious and secular structures. Godwin Tasie and Richard Gray have 
written a brilliant introduction which summarizes the many themes raised and puts 
them into a wider African perspective.3 

Without repeating what is said in Tasie and Gray’s Introduction we may identify three 
major topics. First, we have the internal structures of the church and its leadership 
problems; in short its own capacity to engage with secular structures. It is in this con- 
nection that the present and future role of missionaries are discussed (R. E. Kendall 
and Adrian Hastings). Ata deeper level it is shown that the missionary peiod brought 
with it financial, denominational and structural dependence (P. A. Kalilombe and Ogbu 
Kalu). The last point is illustrated by the fact that the African clergy in recent years 
have been going through the same process of ‘withdrawal upwards’ as their missionary 
predecessors (Hastings and Kalilombe). As a way out of this foreign pattern it is sug- 
gested that greater interest should be taken in the Africanization of church structures. 
This has to a great extent already taken place within the local communities, whether 
in rural areas (Tom Tuma) or among Creole women in Freetown (Filomeia Chioma 
Steady). This whole process has gone much further within the independent churches, 
and their catalytic effect in the present situation should not be underestimated (Akin 
Omoyajewo and Kofi Opoku), although they also in the post-colonial situation face prob- 
lems which in many ways are similar to the ones experienced by the mission-related 
churches (H. W. Turner). 

This whole question of integration and leadership leads to the second major topic, 
that of the church’s relationship with social structures. It is alleged that the church 
runs the risk of getting out of touch with changes in society within fields like the family, 
the role of women, and the severe social problems of the growing urban population 
(Marja-Liisa Swantz). The individual churches may also be caught within specific 
ethnic divisions or excessively aligned with certain socio-economic classes. It is at this 
point thet the clearest message emanates from the book. The church has a duty always, 
to cross the boundaries set by the social structures, and for the present it is under an 
obligatian to give special consideration to the many groups who are underprivileged, 
unemployed or in general victims of underdevelopment. The church should act as their 
spokesman and use its potential as a channel of communication between the local 
communities and the government. 

This latter task brings the church close to the political arena, as it can easily come 
to assume a political role. This whole relationship to the political structures constitutes 
the third major topic within the first part of the book. Terence Ranger has in his paper 
suggested and systematized three permutations which the church faces in its relationship 
with the state. In particular one theme recurs in several of the papers: that of the 
church as a captive of the relationship with the political system, which affects its capacity 
to act or. its own and forces it into decisions which it had no intention of making. The 
church may be involved in ethnic tensions (Ian Linden), and it cannot stay aloof when 
such tensions develop into something like civil war with strong religious overtones 
(Andrew Walls on the Biafra crisis). The church may be trapped by its engagement 
in secular activities in which the state begins to take an interest. Education provides 
here the most significant example (A. E. Afigbo and Colman Cooke) and even indepen- 
dent churches run the risk of following in the footsteps of the older churches in this 
respect (H. W. Turner). At the same time the Christian flavour of the educational 


3. See also the earlier article in this journal by Richard Gray, ‘Christianity and Religious Change 
in Africa’, African Affairs, vol. 77, no. 306, January 1978. 
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system has placed the Muslim communities in a painful dilemma (L. Sanneh and 
A. R. I. Doi). Another field where the churches easily become a victim of altered poli- 
tical circumstances and can almost be forced into a collision course can be seen in those 
cases where the government adopts a communistic ideology with atheistic overtones 
(Jean. Mfoulou) or pursues a rigorous policy of ‘authenticity’ leaving little scope for 
the proper functioning of the church (Ngindu Mushete on Zatte). 

From the attention the relationship between the church and the political structures 
has received in the book under review it is evident that this is felt to be a burning issue 
and one that is far from settled, both because the churches still have to learn to live 
with independent governments and because the political circumstances are always 
changing. It is therefore most useful that at least four papers set out to state this parti- 
cular problem in general terms and place it within an overall thematic and theoretical 
framework. It is in this connection that the book breaks new ground and sets some 
guidelines for future research. 

Basing his results on a case study from Zambia, David Cook analyses the anatomy 
of the changing relationship between church and state diachronically and identifies the 
variables which influence the church’s position vis-a-vis the state. John Lonsdale et 
al, move a step further by asking to what extent it is at all possible for the church to 
question the nation-building concept. The church will in most cases have to act within 
the given framework of the state where the real leaders are apprehensive about any rival 
activity. Rather, they will expect the church to support and legitimize the secular auth- 
ority and conform to the state’s definition of reality. However, as the case from Kenya 
shows, the divisions in society are reproduced within the church, and as they grow the 
church is forced to reconsider its relationship with the state in order to act as an agent 
of the underprivileged. How far the church will go in its critical stance has yet to be 

‘seen, but it is argued that in this situation it will be useful to develop a proper political 
philosophy based on ancient Christian principles of political allegiance. It is in fact 
in such a basic theory of the role of the church that Sholto Cross takes his point of 
departure. ‘The church has to be socially revolutionary’, which means that ‘the identi- 
fication of basic needs, the mobilization of demands, and the communication of these 
to the state are the primary functions which the church should seek to fulfill 
(p. 315). Accordingly, the cooperation between church and state for the furtherance 
of development which can be seen in many African states needs to be questioned. It 
often means an endorsement of the state’s economic and social goals, and it signifies 
a subordination to the state which may undermine the church’s prior commitment to 
a prophetic role and to the furthering of social revolutionary changes. 

While Sholto Cross thus a priori ascribes a particular political role to the church it 
is useful when it comes to analysis and interpretation to listen to Michael Twaddle’s 
warning against the indiscriminate use of religion as an explanatory factor. Baséd on 
a study of a political party in Uganda often assumed to be confessional—the Democratic 
Party——he maintains that a more careful analysis of political processes does not confirm 
a direct relationship between action and belief, and that in the case in question there 
is no mechanical correlation between voting behaviour and religious allegiance. ‘Things 
are much more complex, and social indicators as well as traditional clientelism may count 
for just as much as religious allegiance. 

This latter theme of a dialectic between an ideological commitment and traditional 
values is clearly spelled out in the second part of the book under the characteristic head- 
line: Traditional Religion and Christianity: continuities and conflicts’. In his introduc- 
tion Edward Fashole-Luke defines the theme very clearly by stating that ‘theology 
in African cannot be simply radical any more than it can be simply traditionalist’ 
‘(p. 360). Both types are needed in an era where theology of liberation is in the fore- 
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front. It should not just be a question of liberation from western cultural and valu- 
ational dominance and a proper place for African tradition, but also a liberation from 
the new oppressions of the present. He foresees a future division among theologians 
along these lines, but he admits that for the present most of them have’ confined 
themselves to a dialogue with African tradition. 

The subsequent papers bear witness to this assessment. Except for Desmond Tutu 
who naturally calls on African theology to concern itself with the oppressed and to look 
at man’s need for liberation from all kinds of bondage, just as Black Theology has done 
in his own South African situation, the rest of the papers show that very few have 
responded to John Lonsdale’s call for a theological endorsement of the church’s concern 
for the under privileged and to Sholto Cross’s urging of the church to play a revol- 
utionary role. It may in this respect also be significant that hardly anything is said about 
either secularism or socialist and Marxist-inspired ideologies, which have gained ground 
in recent years among the younger strata of Africanist academics. Instead the contri- 
butors have turned to the interaction between African religion and Christianity. 
Several of them bear witness to the perseverance of the forces of traditional religion 
and its whole spirit world and even point to an increase in traditionalism, not least 
in the rural areas in response to social change. A crucial issue is the question of 
continuity and discontinuity between African concepts and Christian ideas, an issue 
which is also reflected in contemporary literature. A number of suggestions are made 
on how to integrate the two and adapt Christianity to the African world view and 
the richness of African culture. 

A number of important theological questions are thus raised concerning the Africani- 
zation of Christianity and the Christianization of African society. Yet we are left with 
the impression that there is still a long way to go before we can speak of an African 
theology in the real sense of the term. Most of the accounts certainly offer new insights 
into the complex African situation and help to define the task ahead, but very few 
solutions are put forward. 

‘Two papers do suggest a different analytical approach that could give a fresh impetus 
to the theological work and to the quest to discover how the church can be authentically 
African. Paradoxically, the paper by J. D. Y. Peel recommends looking outside Africa 
to a conception of the whole issue.n more general terms like conversion, pluralism and 
Christianization drawing on experiences from other times and places. Peel’s paper is 
in fact a warning against the risk of being too introverted and ahistorical in overall 
approach. Conversely, the paper by Terence Ranger looks inwards, focusing on ' 
African religion, and recommends an examination of its potential for change, its capacity 
for adaptation and its response to development and innovation; if this is done one will 
be able to downgrade absolute distinctions between traditional religion and Christianity 
and instead speak of a popular religious belief or folk religion where it is possible to 
start the process of change from below rather than impose it from above. These two 
approaches may not be incompatible; the important thing is that both of them empha- 
size the need to work in an interdisciplinary way and to examine basic processes 
underlying religious life, conversion and innovation. 

It is surprising to note the extent to which Wim van Binsbergen has taken up this 
challenge all by himself. In his book he presents results and reflections from almost 
a decade’s research work in the Central African region, principally Zambia. He argues 
for greater theoretical and analytical awareness in the academic approach to African 
religion, and he addresses himself both to the general aspects involved in the process 
of religious change and to African religion’s potential to respond to religious and societal 
influences. He exemplifies these requirements by describing his own process of 
change, which may also be called his own ‘story of conversion’. His book contains 
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articles and papers written over the period 1972—1979, and the aim of this collection 
is to show, almost in an autobiographical way (as indicated in the long introductory 
chapter) what changes in theoretical approach and conceptual apparatus mean for the 
‘ interpretation of religious innovation in Africa. 

Van Binsbergen started off as an anthropologist in Zambia working along the conven- 
tional lines of structural functionalism. Strongly influenced initially by Terence Ranger 
he later included a historical dimension in his work which caused him to enlarge his 
scale, expand his geographical unit of study, and include a careful analysis of processes 
at work: change, conversion, rural-urban links and dynamics. At this stage he followed 
in the footsteps of Robin Horton, but lately the influence of the Marxist-inspired school 
of thought has caused him ‘to see the light’, as it were. This has obliged him to stand 
(with some evident regret) a little apart from his earlier allegiance to Terence Ranger, 
but on the other hand it has provided him with a much firmer basis from which now 
to denounce Horton and his trespasses most vigorously. 

When he criticizes Horton and thereby some of his own earlier works (and this also 
implies criticism of some of the contributors to Christianity in Independent Africa), his 
main point of attack is their intellectualist approach and their emphasis on the conscious 
reflection of individuals. The approach he questions places undue emphasis on indivi- 
dual religious innovators and posits too simple a correspondence between religious and 
social change. What van Binsbergen aims at is ‘a better understanding of the relation 
between religion and the non-religious aspects of the society’ (p. 60). While in his 
earlier articles he had struggled strenuously with this problem, he has now reached the 
almost ultimate solution by giving primacy to the material factors in the process of 
religious innovation and subsequently by applying a Marxist theory of modes of pro- 
duction as paradigm, arguing the thesis that ‘religious elements are part and parcel of 
the relations of production’ (p. 64). 

The crucial question for van Binsbergen now becomes how to operationalize ‘the high- 
sounding theoretical catchwords of this anthropological school’, while the rest of us will 
undoubtedly join him in asking ‘to what'extent does the adoption of the mode of 
production as the main unit of study represent a real advance?’ (p. 66). 

Both these questions can best be answered on the basis of the last chapter of the 
book where van Binsbergen carries out a careful analysis of the Lumpa Church, founded 
and led by Alice Lenshina Mulenga. Using his modes-of-production approach, he 
conceives of the Lumpa Church as representing a movement which renovates peasant 
production and defends the resultant new society against the impact of the threatening 
capitalist mode of production. So far so good. In my opinion van Binsbergen adds 
significant new features to our understanding of the Lumpa phenomenon, and he demon- 
‘strates how useful it can be to interpret religious innovation by relating it to material 
conditions rather than just considering it as a function of strong individual characters. 

But naturally van Binsbergen goes further, as it would have been almost heretical 
if he had not also included in his analysis of the Lumpa Church the process of proletari- 
zation and the development of classes and class consciousness. At this point one can 
‘only agree with one of his critics, Jean-Loup Calmette, whom he honestly quotes, to 
the effect that he overinterprets the class aspect and peasant motivation of the Lumpa 
rising. Van Binsbergen is no more successful than a number of his social science col- 
leagues when he tries to employ a class analysis of the complex African realities to the 
exclusion of other approaches. It is probably one of the shortcomings of the mode-of- 
production paradigm that you have to follow it all the way through, when you have first 
made the effort to develop all the advanced conceptual categories and analytical niceties 
which tend to hide everyday realities. This aspect is further underlined by the fact 
that van Binsbergen seems to have a natural inclination to systematize his results and 
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make generalizations. This may often be a virtue, but in some cases it tends to be 
overdone (as chapter 4 particularly demonstrates). 

In contradistinction to Christianity in Independent Africa van Binsbergen impresses 
on us the value of methodological and theoretical awareness as a prior requirement for 
the study of religion in Africa. Although he has surprisingly little to say on the impact 
of Christianity on the process of religious change he shows us that one way of advancing 
further in dealing with the earlier mentioned topic of continuity and conflict in the 
relationship between African traditional religion and Christianity will be to employ a 
better clarified conceptual framework and place the whole process of religious change 
and innovation within the social, economic and political context, i.e. to include in a 
systematic way the whole societal dimension. On the other hand, van Binsbergen’s 
book draws attention to the limitations of a one-model approach in coming to grips with 
the multifaceted development which Christianity in Independent Africa so clearly brings 
out. More specifically, he does not convince us that the Marxist-inspired mode-of- 
production approach provides the best and final explanation of the religious factor in 
Africa, and eventually he—as many before him—has to admit that the religious. sphere 
after all will have to be granted a relative autonomy. 

In conclusion, these two books, published within a relatively short interval, are 
significant contributions both to the ‘stock-taking’ of religious developments in Africa 
over the last two decades and of changes in the study of religions in Africa during the 
same period. While the first book presents some important results of research work, 
the second one reviews the last decade’s various methodological and theoretical 
approaches to research and the various interpretations these entail. While Christianity 
in Independent Africa helps to identify new problems and challenges ahead, not least 
in relation to state and society as independence grows older and more established, 
van Binsbergen’s book outlines a particular analytical framework of which more will 
undoubtedly be heard in the years ahead. 


Western Women in Colonial Africa, by Caroline Oliver. Westport, Connecticut; 
London, England: Greenwood Press, 1982. 20lpp. No price given. 


This book comes as Number 12 in the series of ‘Contributions in Comparative Colonial 
Studies’. To correct the general assumption that Western women were absent from 
the scene in the early days of colonial contact, Caroline Oliver took up the theme of 
‘feminine courage’ to write these five richly-detailed biographical essays on women who 
voyaged to East and West Africa for various reasons—exploration, travel writing, 
scientific collecting, missionary work. They represent five different nationalities: 
Hungarian, Dutch, English, Scottish and Irish. 

Among the many nineteenth century travellers searching for the origins of the White 
Nile, two women were commemorated on an obelisk near Juba in Southern Sudan 
—Florence Baker and Alexandrine Tinne, the one a Hungarian refugee who became 
the second wife of the ambitious explorer, Samuel Baker, and accompanied him on his 
lengthy expeditions, the other a Dutch heiress whose nomadic journeys ended abruptly 
in early middle age when she was killed in the desert during her romantic quest for 
the Tuareg whose language she had learned. Both of these women had commanding 
personal:ties and organized with a certain panache their vast Victerian retinues. As 
basic necessities of travel, Alexine Tinne carried brass bedsteads, silver, china, a piano, 
not to mention her pet dogs. These women were caught up in the imperialist drive 
for fame through ‘discovery’, the one by marriage, the other by excessive wealth and 
boredom. It is hard now to gather much admiration for what seems misplaced energies, 
despite their evident courage in setting forth as women explorers, their sheer persistence 
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through grave illnesses and all manner of discomforts, their eccentric but warm 
humanity. 

No Jess an imperialist, Mary Kingsley travelled relatively light, eating native food 
and sleeping in native huts, dressed in full black skirts to the ground, of course, with 
her familiar umbrella to poke at inquiring crocodiles and her equipment for collecting 
zoological specimens. While hardly neglected by historians, her originality has some- 
times been underestimated or misrepresented. In her brilliant ethnographic writings 
she was one of the first to interpret African societies from within, to explain the complex 
of rituals and customs labelled ‘fetishism’ in a spirit of scientific detachment rather than 
moral disapproval. This essay tells of the constraints of her early life as a dutiful 
Victorian daughter, her taste of freedom during her voyages to West Africa, her 
passionate overstatements and misjudgements in support of chartered company rule, her 
spontaneous wit and deep seriousness. It relates as well her drenched climb to the top 
of the Cameroon mountain and her unusual skills in navigation (for example, on three 
different occasions she piloted a ship across that danger area of the Niger, the Forcados 
Bar). Her courage was laced with a bright intelligence. 

From the mid-nineteenth century on, missionary work more than any other field 
attracted strong-minded European women to come on their own or accompany their 
menfolk to tropical Africa. Anna Hinderer springs to mind, with her seventeen years 
in Ibadan during the period of the Yoruba wars. If the prevailing attitude at the time 
was to leave women at home, Mary Slessor made no bones about her view: ‘Women 
are as eager to share in all the work and sacrifice of the world as men, and it is their 
privilege to share in it.... In popular memory she was the poor Scottish millworker 
who joined the Church of Scotland mission in Calabar, raised the numerous children 
she saved from twin killings and, hatless and barefoot, walked the forest paths caring 
for the sick and the needy. She also became official District Magistrate settling local 
disputes according to native law and custom, and she initiated technical training in 
what became the Hope Waddell Institute. With her fierce compassion, shrewd under- 
standing and shy quirky humour, she served for 38 years in the Niger Delta. 

Of these five women, Mother Kevin stayed the longest in Africa, over half a century 
in ali, and left behind the most visible achievements. Originally from Ireland, she went 
to Buganda in 1903 with a pioneer group of Franciscan nuns. She started schools, 
hospitals, the first leprosarium; initiated the Africanization of the mission and the higher 
education of Catholic African women. All her educational work was based on the insist- 
ence that girls must not be estranged from their home background. In her struggle 
to improve conditions for African women, she not only battled against local hardships 
but confronted the entrenched view of the Vatican against nuns serving as midwives; 
success came in 1935 when the ban against nuns practicing obstetrics was lifted. It 
is worth noting that fame came to all these women in Europe during their time, but 
the two missionary women are the ones still remembered by ordinary people in Africa. 

With her own extensive travels in Africa, Caroline Oliver has illuminated these bio- 
graphies with telling details of landscapes and peoples. If she has not searched for new 
source materials or attempted new interpretations, she has used the known records with 
scholarly authority to present the African worlds these European women stepped into 
and their varieties of experience during the period of more or less a hundred years 
ago. Her concluding pages outline the more recent history of Western women in Africa 
and their associations with African women. She notes the poignant courage of Mrs 
Nelson Mandela when her husband was sent into exile and commends that of the 
Western women who have gone to prison in South Africa in protest against racial 
injustice. 

If previous African history has so often neglected women’s part in social thought and 
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action, monographs are now in the offing on individual African women and on African 
women’s movements. This is a rich field for further work. At the same time, research 
on European women in Africa is coming forth to show their particular constraints and 
their contributions to the ‘acceptable face’ of colonialism. This book comes thus as 
an admirable forerunner of many that are likely soon to follow interpreting women’s 
ideas and action within the wider history of Africa. 
St Antony’s College, Oxford HELEN CALLAWAY 


African Women in the Development Process, edited by Nici Nelson. Frank Cass, 
London, 1981. viii+136pp. £13.50 (£8.50 paperback). 


African Women and the Law: Historical Perspectives, edited by Margaret Jean 
Hay and Marcia Wright. Boston University Papers on Africa, VII, Trustees of Boston 
University. xiv+173pp. $11.00. 


These two collections of essays provide a significant contribution to the work in pro- 
gress on women in Africa. The dearth of material available in this field reflects not 
only the relatively recent interest in the subject but also the failure of many writers 
on Africa to take cognizance of the important role women play in African economics 
and societies. 

The approach and subject matter of both these books are quite distinct. African 
Women in the Development Process, edited by Nici Nelson, is an accessible and valuable 
addition to the literature on development. This volume first appeared as a special issue 
of the Journal of Development Studies (April 1981), as a further contribution to mark 
the United Nations Decade for Women. Focusing on the role of women in the develop- 
ment process, common themes in this compilation include how women have perceived 
of development and the ways in which men have been more affected by development 
than women. Of the five empirical articles, two assess specific development projects: 
Patricia Lapido looks at the establishment of two Yoruba women’s cooperative groups; 
while Jennie Dey examines rice development projects in the Gambia which have ignored 
the ‘traditional’ role of women in cultivating rainfed rice and have introduced irrigated 
rice schemes solely to men. She argues that this has resulted in the increased economic 
dependence of women on men and a loss of productivity and efficiency in the projects 
themselves. 

The unitary view of the development process adopted by planners and politicians is 
criticized by most of the contributors. As Dr Nelson argues, this is because this process 
‘seems to be structured by men for men to which women must.adjust without question’; 
which results not only in disadvantages for women but also deficiencies in development 
projects. Nelson’s paper focuses on ways these disadvantages could be rectified and 
argues for more research on women at the village level in order to gauge their role in 
the economy. One of the main difficulties in perceiving women’s roles in the economy 
is the problem inherent in defining the work women do as work; and this frequently 
results in an underestimation of women’s labour. Lourdes Beneria in a useful essay 
on ‘Conceptualizing the Labour Force’, considers the concepts used in the analysis of 
the labour force and how these could be expanded to avoid the statistical bias often found 
in conventional labour statistics. 

Perhaps the main criticism that could be levelled at this collection is that there is little 
attempt by contributors to differentiate between the effect of development on women 
from ‘richer’ or ‘poorer’ households. Women are discriminated against not just because 
they are women but also because as heads of households, widows and unmarried mothers 
they tend to be amongst the poorest members of African societies. Further research 
which examines the effect of development on gender relations within households and ` 
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between households would help to reveal the complexities of women’s roles in African 
societies. 

A major problem encountered by students of African women’s history is the limited 
amount of documentary evidence available. Contributors to African Women and the 
Law have attempted to come to terms with this problem by using the rarely tapped 
source of legal records to trace women’s history. However this approach is not without 
its problems, particularly when studying pre~modern states as Jay Spaulding and Donald 
Crummey have noted. The absence of broadly formalized legal systems has resulted - 
in limited and incomplete data from which only provisional conclusions can be drawn 
as the first two articles in Part I indicate. The considerable material available on the 
effect of changing legal systems on women from the early formation of the colonial state 
enables Marcia Wright, by examining court records and letterbooks, to provide a far 
more detailed picture of the transition of the social order in Abercorn, Northern Rhode- 
sia, at the turn of the twentieth century. It is from these sources that articles in Parts 
I] and IJ are able to expand on Part I, examining in greater detail changes in marriage 
and property laws that have affected women’s rights, mobility and position within 
African households. 

An important and challenging article by Martin Channock on ‘Making Customary 
Law’ will be of particular value to African historians. Channock argues that the empha- 
sis on the ‘traditional’ nature of ‘Customary Law’ has obscured the process of law- 
making that occurred during the formation of the colonial legal system. He believes 
that by presenting claims selectively, men used the process of ‘proving Customary Law’ 
to retain and reaffirm their control over women, which had been threatened by the 
avenues of escape the penetration of colonial capitalism and the establishment of the 
colonial state seemed to offer. Women’s claims, which were not perceived as ‘tradi- 
tional’ were not as effective in a period when ‘custom was virtually the only way in which 
Africans could impose their social aims upon the colonial order’. By adopting a ‘no-law’ 
in precolonial societies approach does Channock’s article will no doubt cause some 
controversy. But this approach does provide significant insight into the control men 
have retained over women, by emphasizing particular customs and traditions, which has 
interesting applications for elsewhere in Africa. The value of using legal records for 
the study of women’s history is ably shown by the contributions of the two historians 
Julia Wells and Kristin Mann; on the effect of the South African pass laws on African 
women and marital disputes in colonial Lagos. 

Both these works are intended to initiate discussion and show clearly the need for 
more empirical studies on woman; but what is equally needed is the incorporation of 
women into African studies so that a more complete picture of African societies can 
be achieved. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London HILARY FISHER 


The People of the Cape Verde Islands: Exploitation and Emigration, by 
Antonio Carreira. Translated and edited by Christopher Fyfe. C. Hurst, London, and 
Archon Books, Hamden, Connecticut, 1982. 224pp. £13.50 in UK. 


In 1912, Jerónimo Paiva de Carvalho, formerly Curator of Labourers on the Island 
of Principe, wrote a little book on the working and living conditions of contract labourers 
on the plantation islands of São Tomé and Principe. In the book he recorded interviews 
with labourers. This is what João Antunes, 30 years old, married and ‘native’ of Santa 
Catarina, Cape Verde, said: 

‘Sir, you know my situation as a son of Cape Verde. I am married, have five sons 
and can read and write. Only the famine that overwhelmed my country in 1903 could 
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have dragged me into this hell, where by the strictest economy I have nevertheless made 
regular savings, and where I have only saved my skin by my firm and resolute faith 
in the future, and by the dream that obsesses me all the time of seeing my sons again. 
I have suffered a variety of punishments. They have wounded my self-respect. They 
have cut my body with the whip. Burt I am alive and that is enough. When the rest 
fell, I managed to remain upright. I bear my lot. And so I leave quietly and cheer- 
fully. Ishall never return to Principe. And none of my countrymen would come here 
willingly. Better to collapse with famine on the roadside than go down into the shame 
which I have undergone during these years under contract (pp. 124-125). 

Carreira’s book, modestly entitled in Portuguese Migrations in the Islands of Cape 
Verde, is a statistical tableau of the hopelessly plain dilemma of the life of the Cape 
Verdean expressed so poignantly by João Antunes, the symbol of his people’s ordeal 
and survival. Carreira writes: 

‘There is endemic, or at least, latent famine. When it breaks out, it brings cata- 
strophic mortality of man and domestic animals, from lack of food and water. ‘Crisis 
years’, as they are called, when 10-30 per cent of the population have sometimes died, 
and livestock been reduced to derisory numbers, have succeeded one another at regular 
intervals over the half millenium of human life on the islands. They are its major 
scourge (pp. 15-16)... This is how the Cape Verdean has been turned into an eternal 
emigrant who seeks in a strange land what his own has systematically denied him. And 
having spent some time ‘abroad’, and built up modest savings, he has returned to his 
own islands to wait until another drought drives him to emigrate again.’ (pp. 18—19). 

What Carreira does, with the skill of an ‘investigative statistician’, is to demonstrate 
the social and economic significance of Cape Verdean emigration and to trace its pattern, 
voluntary or forced, through the appallingly patchy documentary record. The focus 
on emigration is not accidental: since the eighteenth century it has been central to the 
Archipelago’s life. First, it was voluntary emigration, spurred by Cape Verde’s con- 
tacts with North American whaling ships. Then, following the introduction of immi- 
gration quotas in the United States, driven by increasingly savage famines on the islands, 
it became forced emigration, the voyage South, to the plantations of São Tomé and 
Principe, a voyage to hell. 

The book is in three parts: a brief historical account of the making of Cape Verdean 
society an analysis of voluntary emigration; and, finally, a very substantial examination 
of forced emigration, its causes, its relative importance and its consequences. Carreira 
is both a Cape Verdean and a specialist on Cape Verde (this is his third book on the 
Archipelago) and, clearly, he combines historical knowledge with sympathetic under- 
standing. This book is unlikely to be surpassed for some time in the sheer amount of 
material it covers (documents and statistics) and yet the result is not wholly satisfactory. 
This is so, specifically, because the first part, crucial to the understanding of Cape 
Verdean society, is not very useful to the reader unfamiliar with the Archipelago. 
More generally, the book’s relentless concentration on a statistical analysis of emigration 
and on an examination of official legislation (only slightly relaxed, and to very good 
effect, when Carreira discusses labouring life on the plantations of São Tomé and 
Principe) eventually overwhelms the reader and detracts from a fuller understanding 
of the human implications of emigration on Cape Verdean society. 

The point about the first part of the book, is that it is a commentary on the documents 
which chart the history of Cape Verde as a slaving depot, a society of slaves and free 
men, and as a country of hugely unequal land distribution. It would have been more 
useful if it had been the brief social and economic history which was required in order 
both to place emigration in proper historical context and to provide the knowledge which 
would justify the English title of the book, The People of the Cape Verde Islands. 
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Here, for example, Nelson Eurico Cabral’s Le Moulin et le Pilon (Paris: L’ Harmattan, 
1980) is more illuminating. The strength of the first part of Carreira’s book thus 
lies in the wealth of data and documents presented, not in the historical narrative and 
interpretation. 

Similarly, but on a larger scale, the second and third parts are mines of information, 
statistical and documentary, the usefulness of which, for anyone interested in the 
Archipelago, goes well beyond what they reveal about emigration. Dry and humanless 
administrative reports, glimpses into the lives of Cape Verdean migrants in the United 
States and rich documents about in the chapters on voluntary emigration. In the third 
part, larger and even more detailed, a full and realistic picture of forced emigration is 
given by the massive documentary evidence presented. Clearly, this is where Carreira’s 
feelings come to the fore and they serve fully to re-inforce the data he offers. Although 
by his own statistical reckoning voluntary emigration was quantitatively more important 
than forced emigration between 1906 and 1973, Carreira considers, quite rightly, that 
the harshness of the life which compelled so many to emigrate is better illustrated by 
those who were caught in forced emigration than by the few, the lucky few, who were 
able to establish themselves in the United States. After emigration to North America 
was stopped, voluntary emigration has meant, at best, life as a Gastarbeiter in Portugal, 
the Netherlands, or France. Forced emigration has meant Southwards to the tropical 
inferno. 

Because of the importance of emigration to Cape Verdean life and society and because 
of what Carreira himself says about his statistical sources (‘lies, damned lies and... 
statistics’, p. 183.) it is all the more regrettable that he did not write a book integrating 
the dry and unreliable data with the story of a society which has, over so many centuries, 
struggled like few others simply to stay alive. The book is a marvellous source of infor- 
mation for any scholar working on Cape Verde but it is not, unfortunately, the history 
of a people whose survival has depended so intimately on emigration. 

Clare Hall, Cambridge PATRICK CHABAL 


Le Marabout et Le Prince: Islam et Pouvoir au Sénégal, by Christian Coulon. 
Bibliothèque, Institut d’Etudes Politiques de Bordeaux, Centre d’Etudes d’Afrique 
Noire, Série Afrique Noire, 11. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1981. 317pp. 


The political role of Islam and relations between Muslims gua Muslims and the state 
are of vital importance in contemporary politics, both internationally and within many 
countries. In Africa at least, the student of Islamic politics is likely to find few coun- 
tries more fascinating than Senegal. Muslim brotherhoods and the marabouts who lead 
them have been central features of political like in Senegal since (in some cases) before 
the colonial period. The Senegalese brotherhoods, after initially resisting French 
colonial domination, have generally tended to act in collaboration with the state, or at 
least within limits determined jointly in conjunction with the state. Recently, however, 
like other Muslim countries, Senegal has witnessed a revival of independent, Muslim 
political action. The historical background and, to a lesser extent, the current signifi- 
cance and implications of this shift form the main subjects of Christian Coulon’s book. 

Le Marabout et Le Prince is a thorough, informative and often stimulating study of 
the role of Muslim brotherhoods and Islamic leaders in Senegalese politics of the past 
and today. An earlier version of the work was presented as a doctoral thesis at the 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques de Paris in 1977. The revised, published version traces 
the development of Senegalese Islam from the beginning of the colonial period to the 
present, giving special attention to the changing relations between Muslims and the 
state. Coulon’s central argument is that, in Senegal, maraboutic Islam previously 
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‘operated, and continues largely to operate, as an ideological arm of the state; but that 
recently the state, seeking to replace its maraboutic political brokers with more direct 
forms of domination, has in fact stimulated and enlarged the scope for independent 
Muslim political action. According to Coulon, the possibility of such action, though 
previously not realized in practice, has always existed: Senegalese Islam has always con- 
stituted a form of power potentially independent of and counter to the state. Islam 
in Senegal therefore expresses past and present forms of cultural reinterpretation and 
political struggle; it embraces the ideological and organizational forms both of national 
integration and of autonomous popular movements. 

Coulon analyses Islam as a changing field of ideologies and social relations embodying 
the alliances, conflicts and contradictions of Senegalese politics. In the first part of the 
book, he develops the theme of the société maraboutique, a form of political organization 
potentially counter to that imposed, in principle, by the state. Deriving from a combi- 
nation of Sufism and African political practice, Senegalese maraboutic communities 
represent a refusal to accept any oppressive power, regardless of origin. Tukulor pro- 
phetic movements, being overtly political and hostile to the French, failed to establish 
themselves as permanent organizations. The Wolof Muslim brotherhoods also derived 
from precolonial political processes but were primarily responses to the changes brought 
by colonialism. In contrast to Tukulor movements, they opposed the French implicitly 
and indirectly. Providing a general solution to a general social crisis, they formed effec- 
tively organized communities, including new organizational forms such as maraboutic 
villages and the largely urban daa’tra. 

Such communities were linked to the state primarily through the marabouts, whose 
political role is analysed in the second half of the book. Coulon considers the marabouts 
to be political brokers, intermediaries whom the state has not been able fully to control. 
During the colonial period the state was able to manipulate the brotherhoods and, more 
generally, Islam, but it was not capable of ignoring or replacing them. The ideology 
of maraboutic autonomy was largely illusory, but nevertheless it actually affected 
popular behaviour. The state remained weak following Senegalese independence. In 
numerous instances, it proved weaker than the marabouts, as exemplified particularly 
by the government’s inability to enforce customs regulations concerning the circulation 
of Gambian contraband at Touba. Even after independence, therefore, marabouts 
continued to perform for the politico-administrative bourgeoisie the functions of legiti- 
mation and brokerage. In turn, as before, they benefitted economically and by virtue 
of the recognition and reinforcement of their political authority. 

The 1970s were, in Senegal as elsewhere, a period of crisis, which, according to 
Coulon, was initially economic but soon assumed wider ideological and political propor- 
tions. The crisis itself partly derived from, and also contributed to, the restructuring 
of state activity. Whereas previously the Senegalese state had relied on allied groups, 
such as Muslim brotherhoods, to incorporate peasants indirectly into the capitalist 
economy, now it sought to achieve this end through direct intervention. The 1972 
Family Code, the 1972 administrative reforms and the belated implementation of the 
1964 Law on the National Domain formed part of the new strategy. The state sought 
to bypass its former political brokers, the marabouts, and to enlist the services of Islamic 
reformers more directly dependent on the state, thus conjoining law, science and Islamic 
education as a mode of social control. Maraboutic Islam, argues Coulon, emerged natu- 
rally as a form of popular political action, directed against the state. The marabouts’ 
rejection af the Family Code and the attack by the justiciers de PIslam on the Hotel 
Diola in Ziguinchor were two among many signs of a popular Islamic revival, challenging 
Western values and the ruling classes who held them. As in the past, maraboutic Islam 
provided refuge and protection for dominated groups, increasingly threatened by the 
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state and its economic crisis. It re-emerged as a populist ideology, crystallizing and 
articulating the hopes of different groups antagonistic to the state. 

In making this argument, Coulon is concerned not only to trace the political develop- 
ment of Senegalese Islam but also to emphasize three general points. First, there is 
more to contemporary African politics than ‘modern’ elites; the state and political 
parties. An analysis concerned only with formal structures or with the state (which 
is not necessarily the same) is likely to be sadly deficient. Secondly, Islam is dynamic 
and highly adaptive. Far from belonging to folklore, feudalism or dying tradition, it 
continues to express an authentically popular political culture. In Senegal and, by 
extension, in numerous other countries, it therefore is capable of providing ideological 
and organizational forms for popular political action directed, for example, against the 
state or foreign domination. Thirdly, the student of Islamic politics should not be 
seduced by evolutionary social theories, including crude Marxism. Intentionally or not, 
such theories deny the possibility of autonomous popular political movements, such as 
the forces for which, according to Coulon, Senegalese Islam provides a common 
denominator. 

These primarily methodological points are not novel, and indicate, perhaps, the 
origins of the book as a doctoral thesis. Nevertheless, they are extremely well-taken. 
Yet the argument of the book as a whole, however engaging, is not entirely convinc- 
ing. Despite Coulon’s deft correlation of shifts in Islamic politics with changes in the 
state, his close identification of the interests of popular movements with those of the 
marabouts must be treated with scepticism. This is not of course to deny that the 
interests of marabouts and peasants, for example, sometimes coincide, or that in Senegal 
popular movements do employ the ideology and organizational forms supplied by Islam- 
popular movements do employ the ideology and organizational forms supplied by 
Islam. Populism, however, even when couched in Islamic terms, is notoriously 
vague as a political ideology. Coulon clearly identifies the main advantages accruing 
to marabouts from relations with followers and with the state. He is restricted, how- 
~ever, by his analytical framework. His evocative theatrical metaphors of le marabout 
et le prince derive more or less directly from D. Cruise O’Brien’s skilful, earlier use 
of similar devices in Saints and Politicians (1975), but for Coulon’s rather differ- 
ent purposes they are not sufficiently finely tuned: they fail to delineate the often 
contradictory social forces within populist politics. 

That Coulon’s political analysis thus stops somewhat short of its object is related to 
a change in his theoretical perspective, particularly near the end of the study. While 
the bulk of the book owes much to Weber, the crucial, penultimate chapter on politics 
in the 1970s relies heavily on Gramsci. Coulon candidly admits (pp. 265-266) that both 
Senegalese politics and his own political theories changed fundamentally after the origi- 
nal thesis was presented. Influenced by other French scholars associated with the 
journal Politique africaine,* he became interested in popular political action and in 
Gramsci’s theory of hegemony. For the study of African politics, such a theoretical 
revision can only be salutory, at least in the long run. In this book, however, the impli- 
cations of the shift are not very carefully considered. Coulon emphasizes the change 
that he discerns in the role of Senegalese Islam, but he does not appear to recognize 
so clearly the extent to which this conclusion is related to the change in his theoretical 
position. Inevitably, therefore, the book is rather uneven, composed of two theoreti- 
cally distinct parts each with its own concepts and jargon, despite their common 
theme. The conclusion to the work, and thus the book as a whole, is therefore less 


*See the note on this new French journal by Michael Twaddle in African Affairs (October 1982), 
p. 600. 
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convincing than mighthave been the case if the original thesis had been more thoroughly 
revised. 

These shcrtcomings, however, should not be allowed to detract substantially from an 
appreciation of this book. Coulon’s study is a useful addition to the recent literature 
in several disciplines which re-asserts an anti-determinist, voluntarist view of politics 
and emphasizes the possibility and analyses certain forms of popular political action. It 
also contains a wealth of detailed information concerning Senegalese Islam. On both 
counts, it will be invaluable to students of West African and Islamic politics. 

University of Warwick F. G. SNYDER 


Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, by David Rooney. London: Rex Collings. 
Xiv-+222pp. 1982. £12.50. 


Writing the ‘Lives of the Governors’ has its own problems: there is seldom much to 
illuminate their personal as opposed to their officially recorded opinions and the rela- 
tively short periods they often spent in diverse territories have to be presented in context 
and if possible made interesting to general readers while passing muster with experts. 
David Rooney has been lucky on both counts: Arden-Clarke wrote regularly to his 
mother from 1920, when he joined the Nigerian Administrative service, onwards (the 
last letter quoted was written in 1956) and also, later, to his wife and family. Of his 
37 years in the colonial service 34 were spent in Africa and nearly half of those in 
Nigeria. David Rooney himself served in the Gold Coast regiment in the forties and 
has more recently returned to Ghana to work on this book. He has interviewed, or 
corresponded with many of those who worked with Arden-Clarke, mostly British offi- 
cials but also some Ghanaians. But although he sees Arden-Clarke as ‘resisting White- 
hall and the Tory Colonial Office’ and mentions Lord Boyd (Colonial Secretary 1954-59) 
as one of those consulted, he does not seem to have examined such public records as 
may now be available even those relating to Arden-Clarke’s earlier career nor to have 
consulted any member of the Colonial Office staff. What we have is sharply, but 
perhaps a little narrowly, focussed, through Arden-Clarke’s own spectacles. 

His career began in Nigeria in 1920 very soon after he was demobilized. Even during 
the first of several tours in the Plateau province, his reports as D. O. Akwanga elicited 
high praise from so discerning a governor as Clifford. Rooney’s account of these early 
years provides a lively and unvarnished vignette of one of those ‘sweet just, boyish . 
masters’ that so captivated the American philosopher Santayana but may seem less 
simply assessed today. Arden-Clarke’s demanding tasks were indeed to establish set- 
tled administration and introduce taxation in areas of which Margery Perham could still 
write, in 1937, that ‘a visit to their villages produces nervousness, if not flight’, while 
even in 1951 Hailey recorded of Shendam Division (where Arden-Clarke took his wife 
on his third tour) that it was ‘noted for its excitable and ill-disciplined people’. 

After sixteen years in Nigeria, the last three in the Secretariat, his ill-health and the 
prolonged separations from his wife and young family led him to consider retiring as 
soon as he had completed the minimum 18 years service needed to qualify for a pension 
but in 1936 he accepted secondment to Bechuanaland as Government Secretary: its 
administrative headquarters were, singularly enough, not in the territory but across the 
border at Mafeking in South Africa where his family could be with him. Promoted 
Resident Commissioner, the top post in the territory, in 1937 he was transferred to the 
similar post in Basutoland in 1942. His success in Bechuanaland owed much to a happy 
and constructive relationship soon established with Tshekedi Khama, which in some 
ways foreshadowed his later one with Nkrumah. Becoming in 1946 the first governor 
of Sarawak after its cession to the British crown by the last of its ‘white rajas’, he had 
just returned to England on leave in July 1949 when he was despatched to the Gold 
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Coast, which the Colonial Secretary, Arthur Creech Jones, told him was ‘on the verge 
of revolution’ following the Accra riots of 1948 and Nkrumah’s creation in July 1949 
of the Convention People’s Party with its slogan ‘Self-government now’. 

About two-thirds of this lucid and straightforward book deals with Arden-Clarke’s 
subsequent role in bringing about the independence of Ghana in 1957. If it does not 
add very much to what is already known of those eventful years, it does provide a 
remarkably unaffected account of ‘how the governor saw it’. It also brings into sharp 
relief the anxieties, indeed opposition, of many of his senior officers, especially Johnny 
Loveridge and Colin Russell to his position in regard to the conflict between Nkrumah 
and his party and Kofi Busia and the National Liberation Movement. This is a con- 
vincing self portrait of a man of courage, cool judgment in political tactics, humour, 
and genuine conviction, justifiably, as he said, ‘proud to be a British colonialist’ in so 
far as the birth of Ghana was ‘the natural outcome of British colonialism’. It is sad 
to reflect on the outcome a quarter of a century later and tempting to think Arden- 
Clarke’s approach sometimes naive but it is surely difficult to contend that, even had 
it been practicable, a different approach on his part would have produced a better 
outcome. KENNETH ROBINSON 


Capital and Labour in the Nigerian Tin Mines, by Bill Freund. London: 
Longman, 1981. 266pp. £15.50. 


Few gaps in our historical knowledge of colonial Africa are as surprising and regret- 
table as that of the economic and social impact of capitalism’s penetration into northern 
Nigeria; and few of our general notions can be as mistaken as the idea that, basically, 
little changed there. Bill Freund has set out to begin to rectify this failing, to show 
how the commoditization of social relations of production proceeded dramatically during 
the colonial period and, more specifically, to demonstrate the centrality of the develop- 
ment of tin-mining on the Jos Plateau to this process. At the same time, he has told 
a fascinating story tremendously well, with a fine sense of the ideal balance between 
interesting historical or personal details and theoretical analysis. 

In the opening chapters, Freund describes how the European take-over and develop- 
ment of tin-mining did not initially involve any significant technological innovation but 
did require, for the extension of its scale, colonial state intervention as regards land 
legislation and the creation of a (largely seasonal) wage-labour force through taxation. 
This in turn encouraged the commoditization of agricultural produciton and related 
changes in social relations. He does not deny or play down the divergences in preferred 
policy between the colonial state and the mining companies, but he does provide some 
juicy morsels of information as regards informal collaboration and fairly lays the ghost 
of colonial paternalism in this area. 

He then discusses the development of tin-mining and of capital’s exploitation of 
labour in the period up to the end of the Second World War, and attempts to analyse 
distribution of the proceeds, as it were, in not only material terms but also those of 
changes in the social and cultural relations of the northern Nigerians most directly 
involved. By way of illustration here, he provides a case study of the ghastly economic 
and social experience of the Birom people during this period. We are thereby enabled 
to follow through the various trains of inter-relationship from speculation, fluctuation 
and consolidation in the ‘tin business’ on the world market at one end of the causal chain 
through technological changes to the living conditions of the labour force at the other. 
This vividly illustrates the dramatic potential of the ‘dependency’ approach. 

The accuracy of its analytical potential nevertheless remains more questionable. Not 
only is the case of the Birom people of dubious typicality as regards the effect of colonial 
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tin-mining on local peoples more generally. The criterion of ‘autonomous’ (i.e. desir- 
able) development, against which the actual process is contrasted, fluctuates between 
eulogization of the ‘traditional’ allegedly communal social order and exaggeration of the 
prospects (had it not been for European intervention) for the emergence of a native, 
mining-based bourgeoisie. As with most such studies in the ‘dependency’ mould, it is 
not at all clear, therefore, whether Freund is bemoaning the development of capitalist 
relations of production or simply of forergn-dominated relations of production. Despite 
such conceptual weaknesses and ambiguities, Freund’s story really should be read. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Catholics in apartheid society, edited by Andrew Prior. Cape Town, David Philip, 
1982. x+197pp. R12.00. (Available in UK from Global Rock Resources Ltd, 
London WCIB 3NA.) 


The churches form one of the few legally-recognized institutions in South Africa 
which have not been either destroyed, enfeebled or enrolled by the policy of national 
security. Their survival as an ambivalent, if not often radical, challenge is mainly the 
result of two factors: their membership, and leadership, crosses the racial divide, and 
their raison d’être, their theology and worship, including that of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches (zs John de Gruchy argues in this volume), cannot ultimately be identified 
with the state’s dominant ideology. Although by no means the largest nor the most sig- 
nificant of the South African churches, the Roman Catholic Church, because of its firm 
hierarchical tradition and organization and its uniquely strong international links, is one 
of the more formidable components of this Christian opposition, actual or potential. It 
is therefore important for all those interested in contemporary South Africa to know 
how this institution is at present developing, and this collection of essays by churchmen 
and academics in Southern Africa provides some thoughtful and very useful indications. 

The volume opens with two notable theoretical pieces. The first a brief, clear analy- 
sis by the Dominican Provincial of the implications of the ideology of national security, 
and the second a magisterial survey by Archbishop Hurley of the development of 
Catholic social teaching. This includes a resounding exposition of the revolution, 
enshrined in Vatican II, which has transformed the church’s understanding of its 
commitment to the world and the ‘sensational evaluation of the world’s intrinsic import- 
ance’ (p. 33). The rest of the book is largely a commentary on these two essays: to 
what extent is this institution successfully applying these insights? 

Schools in South Africa have been a major field of conflict, and, as several contributors 
show, Catholic education accurately illustrates the widening concerns of the church and 
its hierarchy. The first confrontation with government policy came with the Bantu 
Education Act of 1954. As in other African countries at this period, the Catholic 
bishops vigorously denounced the take-over of mission schools and raised funds to retain 
control over as many of the 688 schools as possible. By 1966 472 schools were still 
in church hands, but the number was rapidly declining and the schools had accepted 
many of the aspects of Bantu Education. Later indeed it was realized that the church 
had been primarily concerned to defend an institutional interest rather than to challenge 
the Act out of concern with the human right of development. Subsequently, in the 
1970s, the debate focused on the opening of the church’s private, segregated schools 
to students of all races. In February 1976 the bishops publicly declared themselves 
in favour of integration and the church, in both its white and black sectors, has been 
‘able to take a united stand on this issue’ as a few black students have been admitted 
to open schools (p. 92). While welcoming this breach of racial segregation, several con- 
tributors to the volume query the significance of this move. Like other amendments , 
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to ‘petty apartheid’, it may merely benefit an elitist minority or serve a cosmetic purpose, 
whereas the vital task of the church in education is to develop awareness within the 
Christian community as a whole. Hence an increasing interest in adult education, 
community catechetics and the promotion of Gospel groups. 

It is precisely here, in the development of small local communities, that the Catholic 
church has most to learn from the largest, and in many ways most significant, body of 
South African christians: the Independent or African churches. In his essay on ‘Black 
religious separatism’, James Kiernan spells out this lesson forcefully. Rightly he lays 
particular emphasis on the Spirit or Zionist churches. The Ethiopian churches, those 
which divided from mission congregations, alienated primarily by the pattern of white 
dominance, were in some ways following an authentic Protestant, natianalist tradition 
and in South Africa have had little or no impact on Catholics. The Zionists, however, 
represent a far broader spectrum of theologies. They have often sprung from the vision 
of a prophetic leader, and, because they successfully address themselves to a wide range 
of African needs, they attract large numbers of Christians from all denominations includ- 
ing Catholics. Their scale is attuned to black urban life: rarely does a congregation 
exceed forty adults. They can meet in a single room of a modest township house or 
hold their services in commuter carriages. Their members know each other intimately, 
dispensing ‘both discipline and compassion’. A multitude of offices ensure active parti- 
cipation. In their approach to healing and sorcery, they have generally departed from 
previous ethnic forms by demonstrating the relevance of the New Testament to the per- 
sistent problems of disease and the forces of evil. Here then are a multitude of vital, 
effective Gospel groups. Can Catholics together with other mission-based churches 
help to widen and sharpen their theological understanding of evil and salvation, while 
providing at the same time a broader, more enduring institutional framework? Can 
they mobilize this dynamic popular force towards the task of liberation in all its many 
aspects? The Catholic church has in the past stood somewhat aloof from attempts to 
forge ecumenical links with separatist leaders. Now that there is a greatly heightened 
awareness of the crucial significance of lay involvement and mobilization in the work 
of the church, will determined initiatives develop across this front at every level? 

Another major theme running through several contributions to this volume is the pre- 
dicament of black priests and the scarcity of black vocations. There are important 
references to the formation of the Black Priests’ Solidarity Group and the conflict over 
St Peter’s seminary from May 1976. In this context, the tragedy of the death of Bishop 
Mandlenkhosi Zwane in a motor accident in August 1980 is yet more starkly revealed. 
As his contribution to this volume demonstrates, here was a leader of fearless clarity 
of thought, capable of fully understanding the bitterness and disillusionment of those 
who, in his words, ‘reject christianity as projected by whites and their church 
institutions’ (p. 116). 

The final essay, by Adrian Hastings, suggests why South Africa is of universal signifi- 
cance. The situation there cuts across the East-West divide—‘this false consciousness 
common to left and right’—and it reveals ‘the true spiritual lines dividing today’s world’ 
(p. 161). In the last two or three generations, sub-Saharan Africa has witnessed ‘one 
of the decisive achievements of all church history—a major breakthrough into the non- 
white, non-dominating, non-capitalist world’ (p. 162). As a result, the vitality, expan- 
sion and relevance of the church is at present increasingly shaped by the poor of Latin 
America, Africa and parts of Asia. Can this institution, both in South Africa and the 
West, liberate itself and place its great resources in their service? 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London 

RICHARD GRAY 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR ASA 
CATALYST FOR CHANGE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


R. H. LEE 


SOUTH AFRICA——like all other countries—is changing in many ways all the time. 
However, the international interest in the process of change in South Africa 
is not related to this obvious fact, but to two other perceptions: first, the reali- 
zation that South Africa is undergoing a very rapid process of transition from 
a predominantly rural and agricultural society to one which is basically urban 
and industrial, with the unique pressures and dangers which are linked to that 
process; and, secondly, an awareness that the political structures of the 
country have in the past contained (and still do contain) major elements of 
discrimination and injustice, which require to be eliminated during the process 
of modernization and change. This perception has attracted a unique level 
and kind of international interest in change in South Africa. 

In these circumstances, it is clear that the process of change presently in 
hand in South Africa is likely to be complex, and brought about by a range 
of forces and agencies rather than by political intervention alone. Even appar- 
ently ‘cosmetic’ changes, brought about in response to specific situations, some- 
times turn out, in retrospect, to have signalled major shifts of attitude and 
practice on which really meaningful changes can later be based. An example 
of this is the granting of 99 year leaseholds to blacks in urban areas in 1978 
and the easing of restrictions on black businessmen progressively since about 
the same time. The implication of both changes was that blacks were increas- 
ingly recognized as permanent urban dwellers, a recognition which (in turn) 
created pressure for other changes, and has finally led to the creation of genuine 
local government structures and to massive changes in the country’s. housing 
policy. Time introduces its own dimension into judgements of ‘meaningful 
change’, as well as the apparent magnitude of importance of a given change 
at a given time. 

A second factor to be borne in mind in assessing the current South African 
situation is the distinction between simple change and ‘reform’. The essential 
difference between the two is surely that of intention. Changes occur or are 
forced upon us; but reform must be purposefully implemented. At present, 
the debate rages about the relative degrees of ‘change’ or ‘reform’ in South 
Africa. Within the Urban Foundation we have had perforce to give much atten- 
tion to this issue, and have reached the conclusion that the final touchstone 
in this regard has to be one’s own value assumptions. In our view—a view 


Dr Lee is director of planning and development at the Urban Foundation in South Africa and this 
article was originally given as a talk to the Royal African Society in London on 6 October 1983. 
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increasingly shared by the private sector at large—reforms may be 
distinguished from changes if they show these characteristics: 


(i) they are directed at freeing the individual from restrictions and 
regulations; 

(ii) they make it increasingly possible for the individual to act positively .. 
in his or her own interest and help him or herself; 

(iii) they increase the range of options between which choices can be made 
by the individual; 

(iv) they assist disadvantaged people to gain greater access to individual 
resources and to participate to a greater extent in decisions related to 
the distribution of social resources. 


The role of the private sector 

From this standpoint, the potential role for the ‘private sector’ (here taken 
to refer to the private business sector) becomes quite clear. By influence, per- 
suasion, provision of financial resources and direct action, the private sector 
must encourage and create changes in the society which advance these specific 
values. Changes of this kind cannot be brought about instantly, nor by a single 
thrust, but rather by an accumulation of individual efforts, each aimed at a 
specific target. Itis also clear that achievement of most of the values indicated 
require changes of a structural nature—that is changes in the institutions and 
laws of the society itself. It has thus become increasingly clear that the private 
sector must be prepared to promote and support structural reform and to 
encourage the public sector to do the same. 

From these observations you will see that we are of the opinion that the pri- 
vate sector can play and is playing an increasingly significant role in the process 
of structural reform, and later in this address I will give details of some areas 
-in which this can be seen. Linked to the specific activities I will later describe 
is also an observable shift in attitude, as leaders in the private sector realize 
that the long term future of the free enterprise system itself depends on its 
benefits being made freely available to everyone. And that this, in turn, 
implies the rapid elimination of basic inequalities in our society, as well as the 
, active encouragement of developments that promote the values of the free 
enterprise system in a tangible way. 

We must immediately admit that many factors make it difficult to achieve 
these values in South Africa at present. Discriminatory laws and practices still 
exist which work against equal opportunity and often preclude vital freedoms 
of choice. These in turn act as a strong disincentive for those discriminated 
against to conform to normative order. Nevertheless, the Urban Foundation 
is convinced that these values must be pursued by a variety of paths, both 
public and private. 

We see also a particular significance in the role of the private sector and pri- 
vate agencies, founded upon the value of voluntary association, which is itself 
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a factor much underestimated in our society. Valuable contributions to change 
can in fact be made by a spectrum of groups formed by voluntary association 
and these groups represent a significant counterweight to the power of the 
‘public sector’. The Urban Foundation sees the private business sector and 
itself as two among a number of change agencies, and whereas we might differ 
in goals and strategies with some other bodies, we see real value in contact, 
communication and, wherever feasible, joint enterprise. 


Attitude of the public sector 

Let us turn now to the attitude of the public sector to these developments. 
One might say that there has, in fact, been a marked ‘reform’ in government’s 
attitude to the private sector. After a heavy dose of ‘big government’ in the 
1960s and 1970s, a determined effort is being made to diminish the direct state 
role in the economy and to promote the more vigorous growth of private initia- 
tive. It is now an essential part of government thinking that market mechan- 
“isms should operate freely in all fields where this is a material consideration. 
The encouragement of small business through various joint state/private sector 
ventures is an example of this trend. 

If anything, there may currently be a danger in some parts of the public sec- 
tor of a too enthusiastic and perhaps naive belief in the virtues of ‘privatization’ 
and the role the private sector can play in meeting many of the social crises 
of the country. In turn, this trend may create unreasonable expectations of 
the inherent capacity of an entity that is, after all, simply a set of economic 
competitors, to act in concert in respect of social issues. The ‘rhetoric’ of free 
enterprise may be laying snares for us here, and care must be taken of undue 
claims for the effectiveness or efficiency of ‘free enterprise’ in all spheres of 
human life. | 

Nevertheless, tribute must be paid to those politicians and officials willing 
to challenge the dominance of the state provision of services and to try new 
approaches. This is perhaps most clearly seen in the basic economic and finan- 
cial reforms recently introduced. These are of critical importance as it is almost 
universally agreed that in any country the chances of successful peaceful 
reform are vastly increased by consistent economic growth. To achieve an 
acceptable balance between generating new wealth and distributing that wealth 
more justly is always easier if the cake itself is getting bigger. In this respect 
recent years have shown the benefit of some good planning—and some luck, 
especially in the gold price! The period 1977—1983 showed an average economic 
growth rate in real terms of nearly 4 per cent per annum with much higher 
rates in respect of the earnings of lower paid workers. At the same time, the 
South African Government ‘has pursued a fairly strict monetary policy which 
at last shows signs that it will bring inflation down to single figures and further 
accelerate real growth. The importance of this contribution to stability and to 
creating the environment for managed change should not be underestimated. 
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Secondly, the allocation of Government spending shows a changing order of 
priorities that is encouraging. During the period 1978-1983, while the con- 
sumer price index rose by approximately 96 per cent, government spending 
showed the following percentage changes: 


Defence: 95% (i.e. a slight decline in real terms) 
Health: 104% 
Housing: 120% 
Education: 138% 


Food subsidies: 150% 

Transport subsidies: 160% 
Admittedly, some of the more spectacular increases are on a low base, but it 
is perhaps of significance that for the first time ever the budget for education 
expenditure in 1983/84 (R3: 4 billion) exceeds that for defence (R3 - 18 billion). 

This 1s evidence of a determination, often expressed by the Department of 
Finance in recent times, to look critically at priority areas for government 
spending in the light of the changing needs of our society. 

Before turning to three areas of change in which the private sector is directly 
involved, it is appropriate to refer to the topical theme of constitutional devel- 
opment. As you all know a new constitution for South Africa has been 
approved by Parliament and a referendum will be held among white voters on 
2 November to provide a measure of public opinion regarding the implemen- 
tation of the constitution. Naturally, the country is divided on this issue, 
which, while of critical political significance, does not directly involve the 
organized private business sector nor the Urban Foundation. In essence, three 
positions have emerged regarding the new constitution. 

First, the ‘conservative’ position which rejects the attempt to involve 
coloureds and Asians in a constitutional framework with whites and adheres 
to the traditional approaches of separate development. 

Second, another opposition opinion based on the two views that the constitu- 
tion is an unworkable and impracticable structure in itself and that it is doomed 
to fail due to the exclusion of blacks. The opposition here is mainly directed 
at creating a climate of opinion forcing government to a reconsideration of the 
constitution itself. 

Third, support for the present constitution itself shows a spectrum of views 
from enthusiastic endorsement to a qualified support. Unfortunately, only a 
simple ‘yes/no’ vote will be recorded on 2 November—and it will be a close 
race. We watch with great concern. 


Housing and the private sector 

From 1960—1976 the provision of housing for black people in urban areas 
of South Africa was based on the central tenet of ‘separate development’— 
namely, that blacks were only ‘temporary sojourners’ in the cities and would 
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eventually return to their respective homelands. Consequently, it was not 
seen as necessary or desirable that people should own their houses or that more 
than a minimum level of services and housing should be provided. Moreover, 
the control of housing stock and the delivery of housing for blacks was seen 
as part of the process through which the rate of urbanization could be regulated. 

Towards the end of this phase the effects of the reduction in the provision 
of housing in urban areas were becoming apparent. There was a great short- 
age of housing, existing accommodation was overcrowded and squatter settle- 
ments were on the increase. Widespread civil disturbances took place in 1976 
and the black community cited housing as one of their main grievances. The 
private sector and the Urban Foundation took up the housing issue, and begin- 
ning with the 99 year leasehold provisions in 1978, a sequence of increasingly 
purposeful actions has been set in motion, the effect of which has been to intro- 
duce an entirely new policy in regard to urban black housing. In terms of this 
new policy, Government has effectively recognized the permanence of blacks' 
in urban areas and provided both ownership and much greater allocation of 
resources. It has also defined for itself a facilitating role in the housing 
process, that of enabling participation by all interested parties including the 
individual, the community private contractors, property developers, employers 
and financial institutions. 

Government will in future apply its resources to the acquisition of additional 
land for housing, development of services and infrastructure, and provision for 
the housing requirements of the lowest income group, the aged and genuine 
welfare cases. In this manner it is hoped to utilize public sector resources to 
the benefit of as many persons as possible by providing the private sector, 
including the individual, with access to greater quantities of suitably serviced 
land. It is expected that this will create the opportunity for housing itself to 
be provided on an economic basis by the private sector and the individual. 

Alternative approaches to construction (including self help housing and shell 
and core houses) have been fully endorsed, where previously it was held that 
formal mass housing construction was the only viable means of providing 
houses. Government has further indicated that it will establish technical 
advice centres and building materials outlets to assist individuals in building 
their own homes and thus further facilitate the process of self-help and the 
self-reliance which is its product. The reform of the process of housing pro- 
vision has culminated in a recent decision to offer for sale up to 80 per cent 
of the publicly owned housing in the country. Prices have been determined 
in a manner relatively advantageous to occupiers who wish to purchase, while 
generous discounts for cash and length of stay in the house will be available. 

Capital generated by the sales will be ploughed back into providing more 
serviced land and new housing. The socio-political impact of creating up to 
500,000 new, home-owning families can hardly be over-stated. To date, a 
relatively positive response has been seen in the communities concerned. 
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This overview of the housing situation indicates two characteristics: 

(i) the changes introduced have been fairly thoroughly researched and 
discussed in various committees and commissions, to which the private 
sector and (to a limited extent) the communities themselves have made 
an input; 

(ii) the changes have already increased the range of housing choices open 
to the individual and created opportunities for self-help and the pro- 
vision of housing, on a basis of home ownership, by the private sector. 


In these senses, developments in the housing field clearly show elements of 
reform rather than simple adaptation or change. The vehement response from 
the extreme right and the extreme left indicates a real appreciation that these 
reforms are of a fundamental nature; from the left, because they are perceived 
as stabilizing and anti-revolutionary, from the right because they are a confir- 
mation of the permanence of the urban black. 


Industrial relations 

This is a second area in which it can genuinely be claimed that much progress 
has been and is being made towards the elimination of discrimination and the 
institution of equality. It is significant to note that in this case the state has 
played a leading role in instituting these changes, while unions and employers 
have responded positively to the opportunities created. 

Interesting trends are indicated by the statistics regarding reported strikes 
and work stoppages in recent years. As might be expected as the work force 
has become increasingly unionized, there has been a consistent increase in the 
number of stoppages, from 101 involving 23,000 workers in 1979 to 394 strikes 
involving 142,000 workers in 1982. However, the strikes have overwhelm- 
ingly been of short duration (in 1982 only 365,000 man days were lost in total) 
and have not involved a significant proportion of the labour force. In fact, 
in view of the magnitude of the reforms of the industrial relations system intro- 
duced during the past few years, the level of overt conflict experienced may 
really be viewed as remarkably low. It appears that the adjustments to labour 
legislation could mean increasing efforts to use statutory machinery provided 
for dispute resolution, and in particular it appears that the Industrial Court’s 
decisions are receiving widespread attention. 

Within this framework, let me add a few words about the changes in each 
of the three parties involved in industrial relations: 


(a) The State 

' Since 1979 a number of important reforms have been made in South African 
labour law, largely as a result of the recommendations of the Commission of 
Inquiry into Labour Legislation (the Wiehahn Commission). These amend- 
ments have consolidated unionism and collective bargaining in the country and 
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the former dualistic statutory system for the structuring of relations between 
employers and employees by a single non-discriminatory system applicable to 
all workers. The system of statutory job reservation has been scrapped, black 
workers have been permitted to join and form trade unions (registered and 
unregistered) and both types of union can participate in the machinery for 
resolving disputes. 

The second major thrust of State action has been in the area of education 
and training. The consolidated and rationalized Manpower Training Act 
(No. 56 of 1981) provides for the training of all population groups on a non- 
discriminatory basis. Very generous tax concessions were recently introduced 
and since 1980 literally hundreds of thousands of workers, in particular black 
workers, have received the benefit of public and private in-service training 
schemes. 


(b) Employers 

The past few years have witnessed a growing awareness among South African 
employers, and particularly the larger companies, of the need for more sophis- 
ticated industrial relations strategies. This has been evidenced by the devel- 
opment of labour guidelines by the various employer organizations, by wide- 
spread interest in employer codes of conduct, and by the proliferation of train- 
ing and employment of industrial relations specialists. There is also a noticeable 
trend towards recognition agreements with unregistered unions and plant-level 
negotiations with trade unions. 


(c) Trade Unions . 
The National Manpower Commission has reported that in 1981 just over 
l million workers of all races were members of 210 registered trade unions and 
estimated that a further 100,000 workers were members of some 21 unregis- 
tered unions. This is out of a total of 8-7 million economically active per- 
sons. The South African trade union movement remains largely fragmented 
and significant differences between unions and union groupings remain with 
regard to many issues. However, there is a consistent expansion of trade 
unionism and a significant increase in trade union membership in particular 
among black workers. 

From this evidence it is clear that the field of industrial relations shows signs 
of the reform I earlier described. The significant changes taking place have been 
purposefully introduced, with the aims of increasing individual freedom—for 
example to join or form unions—and limiting the role of government in nego- 
tiations. The emphasis falls upon direct contact between the employer and 
voluntary groupings of employees, within a statutory framework aimed to assist 
with the peaceful resolution of conflict. 

The role of the private sector in actively promoting these changes and sub- 
sequently accepting the responsibility of working with unions within the new 
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dispensation should be recognized. It shows another aspect of the catalytic 
role addressed in this paper. ` 


Education and training 
Nowhere are the conflicting views about ‘reform’ more clearly seen than in 
this critical area of South African life. However, all participants in the argu- 
ment share a common conviction: that education and training is a crucial 
component of development in South Africa, and, being perceived as such by 
all parties, has been, and remains, a political flashpoint. Frustration with the 
education system among young people was a proximate cause of the disturb- 
ances of 1976 and further disturbances based on dissatisfaction with schooling 
simmered throughout 1977. Disturbances broke out again (mainly in ‘coloured’ 
schools) in 1980. Against this background, Government finally agreed to the 
first qualitative assessment of the South African education system in 30 years. 
Moreover, the first signs of possible internal reform of the system were given 
by the composition of the committee carrying out the investigation, which, for 
the first time in South African history, represented all the users of the education 
system, including the private sector and representatives of the black communi- 
ties. The manner and speed with which it carried out its task was highly com- 
mendable and by July 1981 the cabinet was in possession of a Report that, in 
terms of educational principles and practical recommendations, is clearly an 
example of a reformist document. For a brief period it appeared that a process 
of consultation and compromise had been evolved that could lead to widely 
acceptable reforms in a key area of South African life. Since then, I regret to 
say, little of note has happened at policy level. Further comment has been 
made—often by the same parties that contributed to the Report itself—-and 
a process of Government consideration of the Report has taken place. An 
official response was promised for early 1983, but this has not been forth- 
coming; indeed Government spokesmen have indicated that it is ‘improbable’ 
that any legislative action can be expected before 1984. Thus in three years 
no major legislative overt policy reform in the terms recommended by the De 
Lange Committee has actually been introduced in education though all the 
necessary groundwork for such reforms has been laid. Quantitative changes 
continue and the expenditure on black education rose to R475 million in 1982/3 
and a budget of R561 million for 1983-4. And yet, I am firmly of the opinion 
that, unless Government action is seen to be taken as soon as possible on at 
least some of the key policy recommendations of the De Lange Report, the 
impetus of the investigation could be frustrated, with grave consequences. 
The private sector as a whole has strongly supported educational reform on 
the basis of the De Lange Report’s commitment to equality of opportunities 
and educational standards for all inhabitants of the country. In this regard the 
creation of a single ministry either in reality or as intention is of the highest 
symbolic significance. This is the only basis of legitimacy of the entire system 
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in the eyes of the users. As long as there are different departments of edu- 
cation, blacks will continue to regard their education as inferior. Reform in 
education remains thus a matter of intentions or possibilities without a clear 
indication of a political will to act. This in no way absolves the private sector 
from its responsibility in this area. Indeed entrepreneurial self-interest alone 
compels its increased participation in the area of non-formal education. 


Conclusion 

From this selective overview, what conclusions? First, reform—intentional, 
goal-directed change—is certainly taking place in certain areas of South African 
society. Second, the pace, effectiveness and co-ordination of reform efforts 
still leaves much to be desired. Third, the private sector has defined and is 
carrying out a catalytic role with increasing effectiveness, especially in the 
fields of housing and industrial relations. Finally, it must be admitted that 
authentic black leadership has so far been only peripherally involved in the 
process and that communication with black communities is woefully madequate 
and inexpert. A ‘balance sheet’ of change, if drawn now, would show negative 
as well as positive variances that create hope and concern. However, we in 
the Urban Foundation remain convinced that South Africa’s future is not cast 
in some pre-determined mould, but is being created by determined people 
acting now in pursuit of values. We hope to number ourselves among them. 


THE INTERNATIONALIZATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN CAPITAL: SOUTH AFRICAN DIRECT 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY PERIOD 


Davip E. KAPLAN 


WHILE THERE HAS BEEN considerable analysis of foreign investment in South 
Africa, there exists no overall study of South African investment abroad. 
There are possibly two major reasons for the absence of such an analysis. 
First, South African foreign investment is a very small fraction of the totality 
of foreign investment world-wide. But, second and more centrally, the fact 
is that for most South African companies investment abroad is a very recent 
phenomenon. 

This article attempts to delineate and explain the major features of contem- 
porary South African private investment abroad. The first section 1s con- 
cerned with the overall picture and particularly contrasts South African direct 
foreign investment (DFI) with that emanating from other non-advanced capita- 
list countries. The second section presents a case study of the Anglo 
American Corporation and associated companies. Anglo American is simul- 
taneously—and the connection is, as we shall see, far from fortuitous—South 
Africa’s largest company and its largest foreign investor. According to Forbes 
Magazine, Anglo American now ranks No. 1 amongst foreign investors within 
the US economy.! It therefore merits a more detailed consideration. 

An examination of South African foreign investment will first help illuminate 
the current trajectory of South African capitalism and, second, reveal some- 
thing of the nature of the contemporary internationalization of capital. On the 
one hand, South African capital has many characteristics in common with capi- 
tal in the advanced countries. On the other hand, South Africa remains a non- 
advanced capitalist country. As a consequence, it will be argued, South 
African DFI differs in important respects from the DFI emanating from both 
the non-advanced and the advanced capitalist countries. 

A necessary caveat is to stress the data limitations. Data was derived from 
press reports, company reports, brokers’ reports and interviews primarily with 
company managements. There are limitations imposed by these sources, as 


David Kaplan is a lecturer in the Department of Economic History at the University of Cape 
Town. He would like to thank the SALDRU press cuttings service, Sue Giffard, Shirley Millar 
and Odette Geldenhuys for their help. 

l. Forbes Magazine, 6 July 1981, p. 84. This statistic should be qualified. It is based on 
turnover and Anglo’s largest investment is in Engelhard Mineral and Chemical, a company which 
primarily deals with precious metals. Moreover, Anglo only holds 32 per cent of the equity. 
Nevertheless, Angio is a major investor world-wide and in the US in particular. 
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I shall discuss later. However, my intention is not to provide a fully compre- 
hensive picture of South African DFI, but rather to provide sufficient data from 
which to extract broad trends. Far more significant, I believe, is the critical 
lacuna created by the poverty of studies of contemporary South African capital 
generally and especially the absence of micro-studies from within South African 
firms themselves. 


Contemporary South African direct foreign investment 


a. Some characteristics of dtrect foreign investment emanating from other non- 
advanced capitalist countries 
Studies of Direct Foreign Investment by firms based in the developing and 
semi-industrialized countries, while disclosing some significant variations 
between countries, also reveal a common broad pattern. This pattern is in 
marked contrast to that of South African based DFI. I have particularly drawn 
on studies of Argentina and India—the two countries, in Latin America and 
Asia respectively, which have the largest number of DFI operations—in order 
to illustrate these differences.? 

DFI from Argentina in the period 1967-80 was valued at $63m., covering 
89 projects. The vast bulk of these projects, close to 90 per cent, were located 
in other Latin American countries. The few Argentinian investments located 
in the advanced capitalist countries tended to be very small scale.* But, 
although Argentinian DFI is located principally in Latin America, it is a very 
small proportion of the DFI in the area. In only one country, Ecuador, does 
it amount to more than 1 per cent of the total stock of DFI.5 Most Argentinian 
investments are in the form of joint ventures with the Argentinian firm as a 
minority shareholder. Thus, it has been concluded that 


[w]ith the possible exception of two large firms which have investments 
dating from a long time back, there does not appear to be anything which 
suggests that the Argentinian firms are building transnational 
networks. The investments are responding to specific opportunities and 
are in any case mainly of a minority kind; nothing resembling the powerful 
TNCs [Trans-National Corporations] is as yet to be found.°® 


2. Apart from being the two principal countries undertaking DFI, they, like South Africa, have 
significant domestic markets. They are thus a better basis for comparison than are the smaller 
economies of Hong Kong, Singapore etc., which also undertake significant DFI. 

3. P. O’Brien and J. Monkiewicz, Technology Exports from Developing Countries: the cases of 
Argentina and Portugal (UNIDO, Vienna, 1981), Table 5, p. 46. 

4. ibid., p. 28. 

5. ibid., p.30. Direct investment stock of regional origin in Latin American countries was equiv- 
alent to about 1 per cent of the total direct investment stock in the region in 1974. However, 
the percentage seems to have increased since then. United Nations Economic and Social Council 
Commission on Transnational Corporations, Transnational Corporations in World Development: a 
re-examination (United Nations, New York, 1978) p. 51. 

6. O’Brien and Monkiewicz, Technology Exports from Developing Countries, p. 29. 
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Indian DFI, as of the beginning of 1979, involved a total of 200 projects,’ 146 
of which were in manufacturing. Of the manufacturing investments only 9 
were located in Europe or North America. Indian investments tend to be 
highly concentrated in Asia, particularly in adjacent South and East Asia which 
accounted for 88 of the manufacturing projects. Indian DFI is a small pro- 
portion of the total DFI for Asia generally, or for any one country in Asia. All 
of India’s DFI takes the form of joint ventures,’ although it is not stipulated 
whether of a minority or a majority kind. 

In the case of both Argentina and India, while there are some exceptions, 
it would seem that most firms have invested abroad in order to exploit their 
knowledge of simple, small-scale technologies, many of which are based on 
imported technologies but adapted for Third World conditions.1° 

These features of Argentinian and Indian DFI are largely borne out for the 
other developing countries. There is a pronounced tendency for investments 
to be located close to home. As O’Brien put it: ‘In the main, the Asian 
countries invest in Asia and the Latin Americans in Latin America’.!! This, 
of course, means that investments are overwhelmingly located within other 
developing countries. Portugal is one exception, for while nearly half of its 
investments are in Latin America, one-third of its investments are located in 
Western Europe. Many of the latter are not, however, in the manufacturing 
sector.!2 

Most developing countries, DFI takes the form of joint ventures, frequently 
with the investing firm taking a minority holding.43 Investments tend to be 
of a horizontal type, that is, they do not entail integration of successive pro- 
duction stages across countries but simply duplicate existing production pro- 
cesses.!4 These production processes are distinguished in that, very often, 
they are based on technological adaptation to conditions which prevail in the 
developing world. 


b. The characteristics of South African direct foreign investment 
No overall data, let alone a firm by firm breakdown, of South African based 


7. S. Lall, Developing Countries as Exporters of Technology and Capital Goods: the Indian experi- 
ence (Mimeo, Oxford, 1979), p. 34. The total in the table is incorrect and should read 200 and 
not 180. 

8. Total Asia accounted for 139 out of the 200 projects. Malaysia was the most favoured country 
accounting for 38 projects. 

9. Lall, Developing Countries as Exporters of Technology and Capital Goods, p. 33; R. Agarwal, 
‘Third World Joint Ventures: Indian experience’, in Kumar and McLeod (eds), Multinationals from 
Developing Countries (Lexington Books, Lexington, Mass., 1981). 

10. Lall, Developing Countries as Exporters of Technology and Capital Goods, p. 39. K. Kumar, 
‘Introduction’, in Kumar and McLeod (eds.), Multinationals from Developing Countries, p. xxiv. 
rd... P. O’Brien, ‘The New Multinationals: developing-country firms in international markets’, 
Futures (August, 1980) p. 2. L. T. Wells, Jr., ‘Foreign Investors from the Third World’, in Kumar 
and McLeod (eds), Multinationals from Developing countries, p. 24. 

12. O’Brien and Monkiewicz, Technology Exports from Developing Countries, p. 131. 

13. O’Brien, “The New Multinationals’ , p. 4. South Korea is an exception here, but this 
involves mainly trading companies rather than manufacturing enterprises. 

14. O’Brien, ‘The New Multinationals’, p. 6. 
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DFI is available. The data contained in Table 1 has been obtained from pub- 
lished press and business reports and the examination of the annual reports of 
some 250 companies quoted on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange.!5 This rep- 
resents a large sample of the quoted companies with potential overseas invest- 
ments.!6 However, there are further significant limitations on the 
data. First, a number of overseas investments are not recorded in the Annual 
Reports and, second, even where these investments are recorded, the infor- 
mation on the investment is often incomplete. This has, however, been par- 
tially rectified through personal interviews. In depth interviews of senior 
management personnel were carried out in 18 of the companies which made 
significant foreign investments in this period. The interviews also yielded 
much of the material on which the analysis in this article is based. 

It must be stressed that Table 1 only details the principal foreign investments 
made by South African firms after about 1976. Since a number of investments 
were made prior to this date, it is by no means a complete listing of South 
African DFI. All the evidence suggested that there had been a major increase 
in DFI since 1976 and that a significant number of South African firms had 
made their first ventures overseas after that date, and detailed search was 
therefore confined to this period. 

By contrast with the experience of other developing and semi-industrialized 
countries, particularly Argentina and India, the following broad trends emerge: 

(i) A pronounced tendency to invest in the advanced capitalist countries— 
particularly in the USA and UK. 

(ii) Most South African DFI involves the purchase of, or partnership with, 
already existent firms. In only a minority of cases has a totally new 
operation been set up. 

(iii) South African DFI often takes the form of a wholly owned venture (in 
nearly one-half of the cases examined) and in most cases (nearly two- 
thirds) South African companies are either sole owners or majority 
partners. 

(iv) DFI is generally an extension of the firm’s domestic activity. There 
are, however, some firms which have invested in fields somewhat 
distinct from their domestic operations. 

(v) While there are pronounced differences between different firms in 
respect of the technological component in their foreign investments, 
technology is by no means confined to a simple adaptation of existent 
imported technology. 


15. Annual Reports of all the companies in the following stock exchange categories were examined: 
Mining Houses, Financial, Insurance, Investment Trusts, Industrial Holdings, Chemicals, 
Engineering, Fishing, Pharmaceuticals, Sugar and Tobacco. Annual Reports of a large majority 
of companies in the following categories were examined: Mining Holding, Building and Construc- 
tion, Clothing and Footwear, Electronics, Paper and Packaging, Furniture, Steel and Stores. The 
operating mining companies, Property, Banks, Beverages and Hotels, Motoring and Transport were 
omitted except, as in a few cases, where press reports revealed a recent foreign investment. 

16. Probably in excess of 75 per cent. 
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(vi) Generally, the financing of overseas expansion has been achieved either 
through overseas borrowing or through the financial Rand. The pos- 
ition of the South African Reserve Bank has been quite critical in deter- 
mining the character and the timing of South African DFI. In that 
regard, and as already noted, the increase in DFI has been primarily 
a post-1976 phenomenon and indeed particularly evident post-1978. 


South African companies do, of course, have very considerable and long 
established investments in the adjacent countries of Southern Africa—particu- 
larly in Zimbabwe. In excess of 25 per cent of the total stock of foreign invest- 
ment in Zimbabwe is said to be South African.!?7 Again, this is in marked 
contrast to the situation in Latin America or Asia where Argentinian and Indian 
investments are less than 1 per cent of total DFI. But, since Zimbabwean 
independence, and in some cases before, a large number of South African firms, 
in a wide variety of sectors, have sold or reduced their interests in Zimbabwe, 
while there have been few significant new South African investments.'® A 
similar situation exists in respect of Mozambique. Of the companies inter- 
viewed which had investments in Zimbabwe or Mozambique, almost all had 
reduced or were wanting to reduce their stake in Zimbabwe Primarily politi- 
cal factors, but also adverse economic performance, were the reasons advanced. 
But the basic tendency is to invest in the advanced capitalist countries. The 
USA and UK have recently been the major magnets for South African DFI, 
but other European countries, Australia, Israel and Latin America are also 
significant. 

While a few of the larger companies., notably Anglo American and 
Rembrandt, have had long established investments in the advanced capitalist 
countries, for most South African firms these are quite new ventures. The 
‘unfavourable climate’ in southern Africa is, however, only one factor causing 
firms to invest in the advanced capitalist countries. A number of firms have 
undertaken foreign investment in order to protect or advance exports (e.g. 
Gundle, Triomf, C. G. Smith) and South Africa’s principal markets are in the 
advanced capitalist countries. Others have undertaken DFI in order to 
acquire new or assured sources of technology (e.g. Bromain, Abercom, Protea) 
which are to be found in the advanced capitalist countries. Others are 
attempting to capitalize the most advanced ‘know-how’ (Boart, Samancor) for 
which the market is in the advanced capitalist countries. 


17. D. Mutungwazi, ‘Foreign Investment and Economic Development in Zimbabwe’, (Mimeo, 
Harare, 1981) p. 9. Stoneman estimates that South Africa ‘owns about half the stock of foreign 
capital’ (in Zimbabwe). C. Stoneman, ‘Industrialization and Self Reliance in Zimbabwe’, in M. 
Fransman (ed.), Industry and Accumulation in Africa (Heinemann, 1982), p. 285. 

18. Company Annual Reports revealed about a dozen South African firms in a variety of sectors 
(clothing, stores, engineering, cement and banking) which have recently sold or significantly 
reduced ther investments in Zimbabwe. A number of others have transferred ownership to an off- 
shore holding company. Only two firms had made significant acquisitions in Zimbabwe recently. 
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The tendency to acquire or enter into joint ventures with already existent 
firms is again in marked contrast to the pattern of DFI emanating from other 
developing or semi-industrialized countries where new operations are generally 
established, and is, in part, a function of the recipient economy. In the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, the barriers to new entrants are likely to be very 
high. Also, where access to technology or a recognized brand-name is being 
- sought, this would clearly tend to favour existent firms. In some sectors, such 
as retailing and wholesaling, where barriers to entry are not so high, South 
African DFI takes the form of new ventures rather than the purchase of exist- 
ing operations. The acquisition of already existent firms with known financial 
records is, of course, likely to minimize the risks of capital loss. At the same 
time, this will initially be a more costly form of investment. 

There is, third, the tendency for South African DFI to be wholly or majority 
owned, but size of the firm does not seem to correlate with extent of ownership. 
Some of the smaller firms have acquired controlling-interests or made outright 
acquisitions, while some of the larger firms such as Anglo American and 
Rembrandt have a number of minority participations. Indeed, Rembrandt has 
made considerable claims to being precisely different from other MNCs on the 
grounds that they allow majority holdings to local interests. Dr Anton Rupert, 
Rembrandt’s Chairman, in a highly ideological idiom, has explained that 


[ijn contradistinction to the trans-national standpoint, as represented by the 
full spectrum ranging from total [100 per cent control] to 20 per cent local 
shareholding in order to acquire stock exchange quotation, we, in our group 
of companies, subscribe to the multi-national standpoint: that is ‘partnership 
in industry on a 50/50 basis’. ... 

Our Group’s own experience has proved that authentic partnership, based 
on the multi-national standpoint, offers the only way of demonstrating how 
the great advantages of private enterprise can be preserved as a blessing for 
humanity in the modern world.?9 


The acquisition of only a minority shareholding may well reflect management 
and technical limitations consequent upon entering new fields of activity and 
a need to enter into partnership; this seems to be the case with Rembrandt’s 
off-shore metal trading and investment company.?° In respect of Rembrandt’s 
operations generally, it acquires its returns via franchising rights rather than 
equity control. 

South African DFI also involves operations in new fields. Some of the 
smaller companies have moved into fields which are somewhat related to their 
existent domestic operations (e.g. Bromain and Protea) and in these cases one 


19.. A. Rupert, ‘Industrial Partnership in Practice’. Paper delivered to the Annual Meeting of 
the pae Committee, International Chamber of Commerce (Munich, March, 1971), pp. 15-16. 
20. Interview. . 
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principal motive appears to be the possibility of selling their products on the 
South African market utilizing established marketing channels. Only a few 
South African firms are investing overseas in areas distinct from their domestic 
operations. Charter, in the Anglo Group, has acquired a diverstfied set of 
industrial investments, but domestically, too, Anglo is involved in a wide range 
of industry. For MINORCO, energy and commodity trading are the favoured 
area of investment.2! In the case of Rembrandt, a move into commodity trad- 
ing has been part of a diversification out of the cigarettes and liquor industries 
and has been financed through the sale of one of the principal tobacco 
companies. ‘Triton, a much smaller firm, like Anglo has attempted to enter 
into the production of oil and gas in the US on a large scale. 

Energy and commodity trading have, of course, attracted much investment 
by the large corporations in recent years, particularly in the advanced capitalist 
countries and especially in the USA. What is significant is that some South 
African based companies have been able to mobilize the massive capital 
resources required to operate in these fields. 

The fifth tendency concerns the technological component in South African 
DFI. The extent to which South African firms are engaged in Research and 
Development (R and D) is not known with any accuracy. However, it has 
generally been held that South Africa, in common with the other non-advanced 
countries, suffers from a pronounced technological dependency. The precise 
parameters of this supposed dependency are still to be specified. But, the evi- 
dence that emerges from a study of South African DFI would suggest that in 
many areas South African firms are able to develop ‘know-how’ and to capitalize 
this internationally. 

A few firms, related to the mining industry in particular, are at the forefront 
of technological developments internationally. At the other end of the spec- 
trum for some South African firms, and this would seem to apply particularly 
to the smaller firms,?? one key motivation in investing abroad is precisely to 
secure better access to technology on the part of firms which have little or‘no 
indigenous Rand D. Within the spectrum exist a large number of firms which 
have made qualitative ‘improvements’ or adaptations in the actual application 
of existent largely imported technologies. These adaptations are a key 
component in respect of their overseas investments. 

A number of particular cases drawn from three broad areas (technological 
leadership, technological adaptations and technology acquisition) are illustra- 
tive of the type of ‘know-how’ involved. The first case concerns technological 
leadership. Boart International is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Anglo- 
American Corporation. With its Head Office in Johannesburg and extensive 
operations in every continent, it is arguably the most international of South 


21. Sunday Times, | March 1981, reporting an interview given by Oppenheimer. 
22. Interviews. 
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African based firms. In 1981, 57 per cent of earnings were generated by 
operations outside of South Africa. 

-Boart was developed when Anglo required a market for low-grade industrial 
diamonds which it was mining in the then Belgian Congo in the mid- 
1930s. The company developed a diamond drilling crown and this led into 
other fields of mining and drilling equipment. Its two primary fields of oper- 
ation are presently in percussion drilling equipment and exploration drilling 
equipment. While largely a follower in the first field, Boart acquired 
Longyear in 1974 to become a world leader in exploration drilling. Such 
equipment is now made by Boart in many countries.23 What is very important 
to note, though, is that the Head Office of Boart in respect of exploration drill- 
ing has remained in the USA and all of the R and D in this regard is also based 
in the USA. Similarly, in respect of another smaller field in which Boart is 
also at the forefront of technological development and has plants in many coun- 
tries (namely grinding machinery) R and D is similarly located outside of South 
Africa, this time in West Germany. 

Abercom has developed an international fan-making division. Based on the 
production of fans primarily for the mining industry in South Africa, the 
company’s overseas acquisitions have allowed entry into the production of 
power station and industrial fans. The company has pioneered computerized 
methods of analysing stresses and strains in metals. In 1981, Abercom pur- 
chased a company in the USA (see Table 1) with a superb R and D facility 
and decided to centre its R and D effort there. This will include some R and 
D relating to mining fans (previously centred in South Africa) as well as power 
station fans (previously centred in the UK). 

On the take-over of a ferro-alloy plant in the USA, the Directors of South 
African Manganese Corporation were confident that their expertize was 
superior. In the 1979 annual report, they commented: ‘it is expected that the 
technical expertize that your group can offer the Roan Electric Furnace Plant 
will improve its operations and make it more competitive’.?4 

Gundle Plastics is a small firm by international standards. They are opening 
a plant in the USA to produce plastic sheeting for lining slime dams. It is a 
wide-width sheeting which the company has developed and tested for use on 
the South African mines. For a raw material, they are utilizing a plastic 
product derived from SASOL, a government oil from coal operation, an area 
in which South Africa 1s a world leader. The combination of a large domestic 
market and particularly access to a unique raw material have combined to 
ensure that the firm is internationally cost-efficient. This realization was 
expressed in 1981 in these words: 

“We came to recognize that our technology is unequalled anywhere in the 
23. -see Boart International: Annual Report, 1981 and Boart International, (Company Booklet, no 


date). a 
` 24 South African Manganese Corporation: Annual Report, 1979, p. 7. 
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world, and the tremendous advantage of wide-width sheeting means that we 
have a range of products which are particularly suitable for export.’?5 

The second set of cases illustrate technological adaptation. All the 
companies engaged in fishing in South Africa fell on hard times as a conse- 
quence of the severe depletion of fish stocks. When catches dropped dramati- 
cally, without exception all of the fishing companies cast around for new areas 
in which they could utilize their equipment, ‘know-how’ and management 
expertize. Some companies already had experience of operating in Chile in 
the period prior to Allende. However, Allende had nationalized their oper- 
ations. Under the Pinochet regime, all the principal SA companies engaged 
in fishing were able to establish themselves in Chile. 

They offered a package. They possessed ships, equipment, plant (all lying 
idle); a knowledge of Chilean conditions (buttressed in any case by their experi- 
ence of conditions on the Namibian coast which were very similar); marketing 
channels overseas which had been built up over many years and were now very 
under-utilized; a major market for Chilean fish in South Africa; and technical 
personnel some of whom were Chilean and had been working for South African 
firms in Chile and who emigrated from Allende’s Chile. Moreover, and this 
seems to have been critical, the Chileans had concentrated on fish oil and meal 
and were turning into fish meal a product which could have been canned. 
South African firms were able to provide the expertize and plant required to 
develop the canning operations. The key was the long experience that South 
African fishing firms had in canning operations. Although South African firms 
undertake no original R and D in respect of canning, canning techniques are 
very standardized, the rate of innovation is low, and South African companies 
with their long experience with a like product could provide a cost-efficient 
canning package. South African firms undertook to erect plant, to ensure it 
was in working order and to provide a back-up service. 

All this must be combined with the ‘political’ factors: the willingness of South 
African firms and the South African government to deal with Pinochet from 
the start, and, needless to add, Pinochet’s willingness to accept South African 
firms.26 The favourable terms available to foreign enterprises in Chile were 
also important in orienting South African firms towards Chile, rather than Peru 
for example.?? 

Pick ’N Pay is one of South Africa’s largest retailing firms, engaged in oper- 
ating supermarkets and hypermarkets. They originally acquired the ‘know- 
how’ of operating a hypermarket—which is radically different from a super- 
market given the different merchandize sold—from a French group. How- 
ever, they have elaborated on the original design and now provide a whole 
number of ‘soft-ware’ packages for merchandizing, stock control, limiting theft 


25. South African Industrial Week, 14 April 1981. 
26. Interview. 
27. Interview. 
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and so forth which allow them to offer an attractive total package to a local 
Australian investor. 

Darling and Hodgson had imported the basic technology of waste disposal, 
largely from the USA. However, the company had made various adaptations 
and perfected various operating procedures (for example, in the use and control 
of vehicles) and this was a critical component in the company’s decision to 
invest overseas. A similar situation appears to have existed with respect to 
the firm’s investment in concrete pipe production in Canada. 

The acquisition of new technology has also been a motive and a number of 
firms stated that one primary motive for purchasing an overseas company was 
in order to gain access to an R and D facility which the company did not have 
previously. This was true of some of the smaller manufacturing firms (Cape 
Gate) and of firms whose operations were primarily distributive (Bromain and 
Protea). In each case it seems that the R and D facility will remain with the 
acquired company. 

Many South African firms do therefore possess a marketable ‘know- 
how’. In sectors where the rate of technological change is not rapid, operating 
experience and the production of what one company manager termed ‘techno- 
logical software’ is an important component in DFI. A number of South 
African based firms have a substantial R and D facility. What should be noted, 
however, is a propensity for South African based firms to centre their R and 
D efforts in the more advanced capitalist countries and outside of South Africa. 

Finally, one must note the increase in South African DFI as a contemporary 
phenomenon. Investment abroad by South African firms requires the per- 
mission of the South African Reserve Bank. Almost all of the companies inter- 
viewed stated that the Reserve Bank had been far more willing to allow DFI 
in the last few years, particularly since 1978, and that this greater willingness 
had been an important determinant in their decision to invest overseas. 

In general, the willingness of the Reserve Bank to permit capital export or, 
_ as is often the case, to allow companies to guarantee loans contracted abroad 
for their foreign ventures, appears to be a consequence of the massive surplus 
on the Balance of Payments which South Africa enjoyed from 1978-80. This 
surplus in turn was a consequence of the large increase in the gold price conse- 
quent upon the world-wide inflation, but particularly that of the advanced 
capitalist countries which undermined confidence in monetary assets.?8 

The Reserve Bank utilizes three stated criterion to assess whether such an 
investment is desirable: 

(1) if it will help expand exports; 

(2) if it will protect existent exports; 

(3) if it will help to secure supplies of know-how or raw materials. 


28. The situation is now reversed and South Africa has an adverse Balance of Payments with a 
lower gold price. This will, in all probability, make it harder for South African firms to undertake 
DFI. 
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The contribution made to the Balance of Payments in terms of dividend income 
etc. also appears to be an important criterion.2? However, a number of 
companies stated that it was not regarded as a sufficient criterion and a number 
of companies were allowed to retain a considerable percentage of their dividend 
earnings overseas to fund further investments. 

While the first two criteria are relatively straightforward, the third criteria 
has been broadly interpreted to grant permission in a number of cases. In 
respect of a defense related high-technology investment in Israel, the Reserve 
Bank was said to be very cooperative, even though none of the other stated 
criteria were met.30 Moreover, this investment was allowed at the far more 
favourable commercial Rand rate. Investment in oil and gas in the USA has 
potential benefits for South Africa in that any oil produced could not be 
exported from the USA, but it could be ‘swopped’ to USA oil corporations 
in return for oil delivered to South Africa. That this was the key issue in 
respect of Triton emerges from press reports. The Rand Daily Mail, for 
instance, reported as follows: 

‘While not disclosing the details of Enyati’s application to the Reserve Bank 

[Enyati was the Triton company which was to undertake investment in the 

USA], Mr Goldberg [Triton’s Managing Director] says it was based on the 

strategic advantage of a South African company controlling oil reserves 

overseas’. The report continues: 

“The Directors say there is a real possibility of a disruption in oil supply 

from the Middle East and certain Third World countries and ownership of 

reserves in the most politically and economically stable area in the world 
will represent a resource of considerable strategic value’.3! 


South African capitalist development and direct foreign investment 

The key characteristic of South African capitalism is monopoly. Indeed, 
monopoly capital has been a dominant feature since soon after the great mineral 
discoveries in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Very briefly, capital 
organized on the mines very soon took a monopoly form. A few large mining 
houses with strong financial connections to finance capital in Europe or the USA 
came to dominate the whole industry.3? Moreover, they centralized many of 
their operations, from labour recruiting to R and D, organized via the Chamber 
of Mines, and often participated in each other’s mining ventures. 

While mining houses did have industrial investments, these were over- 
whelmingly concentrated in the provision of direct inputs to the mines such 
as explosives or mine timbers. It was really only after about 1960 that the 
mining houses began significantly to expand their field of operations. The 
29. Interviews, and correspondence with the South African Reserve Bank. 

30. Interview. 
31. Rand Daily Mail, 24 February 1982; also Sunday Times, 28 February 1982. 


32. The early leader was the Central Mining-Rand Mines Group which accounted for 50 per cent 
of gold production. Six Mining Houses accounted for almost all of South Africa’s gold output. 
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movement of the mining houses into other fields coincided with the growing 
concentration and centralization of the South African economy, a process which 
has deep roots in capitalism generally but was facilitated in South Africa by 
the need to acquire a large slice of the small domestic market in order to 
compete with imports. This was in a variety of ways positively facilitated 
by government policy;33 it was also facilitated by the fact that South African 
anti-monopoly legislation was almost non-existent.34 

The net result is that the South African economy is presently characterized 
by an extremely high degree of capital concentrations.35 This is evident from 
many indices: the massive predominance of Anglo American within the South 
African economy, the very high degree of interlocking of share-holdings and 
directorships particularly amongst South Africa’s largest companies and, most 
critically, the fact that almost all large South African firms are conglomerates 
with investments in many areas. Large firms confined to one single sector of 
productive activity are a rarity in South Africa. Large company groupings 
predominate and many of them have their base in, or important connections 
with, the mining finance houses. 

The growing concentration, or centralization, of capital in South Africa has 
been the primary factor behind the growth of DFI. This has been the case 
for the larger investors such as Anglo American and Rembrandt,3° but it has 
also affected the smaller companies. In over two-thirds of the companies 
interviewed, the major reason given for overseas expansion was either that the 
firm already dominated the local market or that its growth in the local market 
was constrained to the extent that some other local firm was dominant. 

The limited size of the domestic market is primarily a function of a highly 
exploitative system. Wages for the bulk of the work force are extremely low, 
while black unemployment has been constantly increasing and is now in excess 
of two million.37 Furthermore, since 1977, profits have been rising rapidly, 
based primarily on the higher prices for South African exports, particularly 
gold, combined with an increase in the rate of exploitation. Higher profits 


33. An ‘irony’ given the Nationalist Party’s supposed anti-monopoly rhetoric. 

34. D. E. Kaplan, Class Conflict, Capital Accumulation and the State: an historical analysts of the 
state in Twentieth Century South Africa, (D. Phil. Thesis, Sussex University, 1977), Chs. 8 and 9. 

35. This was concluded by a recent governmental commission on the subject. However, the cri- 
teria utilized, namely various indices of market share by commodity, are particularly inappropriate 
in the South African case where almost all of the large firms are engaged in the production of 
many different commodities, The criteria therefore massively understate the real degree of 
centralization/concentration of capital. 

36. Interview. It was explained that ‘the large profitable opportunities are all locked up. There 
are very few places in South Africa today where R500m can be invested other than acquiring an 
existing company’. 

37. One recent study concludes: “To those who have expounded so vehemently in the last few 
years on the improving ‘quality of life’ in Soweto, it may come as a sobering thought that during 
one of South Africa’s periods of greatest economic growth the number of households below the 
poverty datum line in one of Soweto’s ‘better’ areas has increased so markedly’. Anonymous: 

‘Inflation and the Working Class’, Work in Progress, No. 17, April 1981. 
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have, in turn, fuelled domestic concentration and centralization of capital, and 
hence also investment abroad. 

The market limitations that presently face South African firms are therefore 
a consequence of two inter-related phenomena: a highly expoitative economy 
and a high degree of capital concentration. The most sophisticated capital in- 
tensive production processes and capital export co-exist with massive and 
growing structural unemployment and other features of underdevelopment. 
South African capital reveals on the one hand a most developed form, yet, on 
the other hand, many of the characteristics of underdevelopment remain. 
South African DFI therefore differs from that of other developing or semi- 
industrialized countries in portraying a more developed and sophisticated form, 
but it also differs from DFI emanating from the advanced capitalist countries. 

The tendency for monopoly capitals in the advanced countries to become 
internationalized has, of course, been widely noted. The internationalization 
of South African based capitals has, however, taken on some markedly different 
features. R and D for the entire firm is generally not being centralized in 
South Africa. Neither is the South African Head Office responsible for the 
same wide range of activities on behalf of the whole firm (international adver- 
tising, purchasing, banking etc.) as is generally the case with firms whose 
Head Office is located in the advanced capitalist countries. Intra~company 
commodity flows are, in almost all cases, very small or non-existent.36 At none 
of the firms interviewed does the Head Office seem to provide much more than 
broad overall direction. Typically, Head Office exercises little more than 
overall financial control and otherwise the overseas components function 
autonomously. There is therefore real content to the oft-repeated claim that 
South African firms, unlike ‘conventional MNCs’, allow for a very considerable 
autonomy and also exercise a very decentralized management. 

Ultimately, the fact that South Africa, however it may be characterized, is 
not one of the advanced capitalist countries, militates against locating manage- 
ment and research functions here. Indeed, in many cases, it would appear 
that, as South African firms become more internationalized, the attraction of 
shifting even overall managerial functions overseas heightens.39 

Some of these aspects and their consequences are explored more concretely 
in the next section which details a case study of the Anglo-American 
Corporation. 


The Anglo-American Group—a case study 
The Anglo American Corporation is the principal holding company within a 


38. Interviews. 

39. This aspect was stressed by a number of the more internationalized of the South African 
firms interviewed. One Director explained that his Group ‘have no group anything—except 
finance’. He went on to say that ‘to be in a worldwide business one must be centred in Europe 
or in the US. Otherwise one loses out in terms of research, possibly acquisitions etc. We’re a 
South African company—make no mistake—but we put as much as we can over there’, 
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TABLE 2 
Anglo-American: profits and value of investments, 1972-1981 (Rms) 


Profits: 1972 1975 1976 1978 1979 1980 1981 
Excluding share of 

retained profit of 

associated companies 45-4 84-4 86-0 195-0 202-0 306:6 527-0 
% increase over 

previous year — 86-0 1-8 — 3-6 51-8 71-9 


Including share of 
retained profit of 


associated companies n/a n/a n/a n/a n/a 525-3 866-0 
% increase over 

previous year — — — —_ ~ — 64-9 
Investments: 

Book value 449-9 518-8 525-7 835-6 878-9 1.130-3 1,285-5 
% increase over 

previous year — 15-3 1-3 — 5-2 28-6 13-7 
Market value 1,262-1 1,233-1 1,102-3  2,269-0 3,385-9 5423-0 6,444-2 
56 increase over 

previous year _ —2:3 —10°6 ae 49-2 60-2 18-8 


Notes: (1) 1977—Rand Selection and some associated companies became subsidiaries of the Group. 
(2) 1978—tax year changed. 1978 was a 15 month period. 
Sources: Anglo-American Annual Report, 1981, p. 7. Ten Year Summary. 
Anglo-American Report, 1977. 


group of companies. Other central companies in the group include De Beers, 
Minerals and Resources Corporation (MINORCO) and Charter Consolidated 
(Charter).4° Anglo profits and investments over the last decade are summar- 
ized in Table II. While the statistics are not strictly comparable (see notes 
to the, Table), the following broad conclusions emerge. 

(i) There has been a rapid rise in the gross profit after 1977. While profits 
increased 96:6 per cent between 1972 and 1976, they increased by 
170-3 per cent between 1978 and 1981. 

(ii) There has been a rapid increase in the book value of investments. 
Again, the increase is far greater in 1978-1981 (53-9 per cent) than 
1972-1976 (16-9 per cent). 

(iii) Profits rose considerably faster than the book value of investment. 
Profits were 10 per cent of the book value of investment in 1972, and 
41 per cent in 1981, suggesting strongly that the rate of profit also 
increased markedly. 


40. The term ‘Anglo’ will be used to denote only the Anglo American Corporation and the ‘Anglo 
Group’ or simply ‘the Group’ to denote the collectivity of companies that make up the Anglo 
American group. 
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As a diversified company, Anglo has benefited from the general economic 
upswing in South Africa over the last four years but, in particular, the company 
benefited from the higher price of gold. In 1980 gold contributed 52 per cent 
of the company’s income, as compared to 37 per cent in 1979, 30 per cent in 
1978 and 28 per cent in 1976. Anglo utilized these massive profits in a variety 
of ways within South Africa. First, there were a series of acquisitions of, or 
investments in, local subsidiaries of overseas multinationals: Leyland and 
Chrysler in auto, British Steel in iron and steel and engineering, Asea in electri- 
cal engineering and Barclays in banking.4! Second, there were massive 
investments in existent Anglo companies and, in particular, in new mining ven- 
tures. Third, there were further acquisitions of, or increased participations `’ 
in, local companies in mining and other sectors. 

The net result was further diversification and a marked intensificaiton of the 
Group’s predominance within the domestic South African economy. Apart 
from its predominance in the mining sector (producing 36 per cent of gold, 
35 per cent of coal, 41 per cent of uranium, most of South Africa’s diamonds 
via De Beers for instance), the Group also has a virtual monopoly over the 
production of explosives and many chemical products (AE & CI), is the largest 
private iron and steel producer (Highveld), is the principal builder of electric 
locomotives and railway coaches (Union Carriage), dominates in many sectors 
of engineering (Boart, Haggie, Stewarts and Lloyds, Scaw Metals), owns the 
largest forestry and sawmills operation (SAFI), is the largest vehicle assembler 
(SIGMA), and remains a dominant force in sugar (Huletts) and insurance 
(Bowring-Barclays, African Eagle Life). Anglo’s entry or expansion into 
vehicles, insurance, sugar, engineering and other sectors has occurred in the 
last few years. 

Out of the 18 largest companies in South Africa, four are directly in the 
Anglo Group, while Anglo has significant shareholding in four others and minor 
holdings in at least two others.*2 It is by far the largest of the eight major 
mining houses, and it has a controlling interest in one (JCI) and significant 
shareholdings in two others. Anglo and De Beers together far exceed the 
assets of the South African Railways and Harbours. In short, the dominance 
which the Anglo Group presently exercises over the South African economy 
knows no parallel elsewhere. In no other ‘developed’ or ‘middle income’ 
economy, to my knowledge, does a single corporation hold such undisputed 
predominance in such a wide number of sectors. 


41. In the last few years a number of overseas MNCs have sold equity to local firms, invariably 
to the largest South African companies. Some of the most significant, apart from those already 
listed, have been ITT, Caravans International, Fiat, Leyland, Brindon, Read International, 
Firestone and Dunlop. The prime motive for the sale is the need for cash on the part of the 
MNCs. South Africa’s largest firms are ready customers. Whether increased South African 
ownership will bring increased South African control can only be determined through further micro- 
studies. i 
42. Financial Mail, Special Survey Top Companies, 8 May 1981. 
43. The term by which the IBRD classifies South Africa. 
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TABLE3 > 
MINORCO principal holdings 


per cent Country 
27:5 Engelhard Minerals and Chemical Corporation USA 
100 Anglo American Corporation of Canada Canada 
controlling Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
27:2 Phibro Corporation owns Solomon Brothers USA 
investment bank 
47 Anglo American Corporation of Zimbabwe Zimbabwe 
29 Consolidated Gold Fields (UK) UK 
35:8 Charter Consolidated UK 
43 Trend International controlling USA 
Francana Oil and Gas 
50 Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. USA 
10 Anglo American Investment Trust ` SA 
20 Gold 
` Anglo American Corp. do Brasil Brazil 
25 Other 
49 Zambian Copper Investments Zambia 
100 Zamanglo Industrial Corp. . Zambia 
30 Anglo American Corp. of Australia Australia 
8 Societe Metal S.A. France 


Source: MINORCO Annual Reports 
MINORCO company announcement 27 February 1981. 


With massive and rapidly increasing profits and an overwhelming predomi- 
nance within the domestic South African economy, there was, in a real sense, 
nowhere else for the Group to go but outwards, that is, expanding its invest- 
ments overseas.44 Anglo is said to be ‘clearly running up against the limits 
of the local economy’.45 Paradoxically, what has historically been the most 
‘South African’ of mining houses** has now become the most ‘international’, 
with its investments in scores of different companies located around the globe. 

Apart from Anglo and De Beers, a number of South African based companies 
within the Group—e.g. LTA and Boart—have recently expanded overseas 
(see Table 1). But the principal expansion of the Group has been via two 
investment companies incorporated and located overseas; MINORCO and 
Charter. 

When the Zambian government ‘nationalized’ 51 per cent of Anglo’s Zambian 


44, South African anti-monopoly legislation has been virtually a dead letter. It certainly has not 
constrained Anglo’s merger activity in the past. However, with Anglo’s increasing predominance 
in the economy, this may now become a real possibility, and there is speculation that Anglo is con- 
strained in acquiring Gold Fields of South Africa—a move which would entail Anglo having direct 
control of over 60 per cent of South Africa’s gold production—by the possibility of running foul 
of anti-monopoly legislation. 

45, Some of Anglo’s local projected acquisitions were said to have met with ‘political obstacles 
in recent years’. Interview. 

46. Anglo established its Head Office in South Africa in 1922, much earlier than the other mining 
houses; the Chairman and the majority of its directors were resident in South Africa; a higher per- 
centage of its investments were located in South Africa than for most other mining houses and finally 
a higher proportion of its equity was held locally. Kaplan, Class Conflict, Capital Accumulation 
and the State, Ch. 7. 
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Copper Investments, MINORCO was established in Bermuda to hold the 
remaining 49 per cent of the shares. The compensation paid to Anglo fuelled 
the further development of the company which began to expand its investments 
significantly after 1974. Since 1979, MINORCO has undergone substantial 
restructuring.47 The company’s principal investments are summarized in 
Table 3. The net result of the restructuring has been: first, that MINORCO 
now only has minor holdings in South Africa; second, that its asset base 
(approximately $2b) has, through the issue of new shares, been considerably 
expanded as has its borrowing capacity; and, third, that it has also acquired 
major holdings in companies that pay substantial dividends.4® The Sunday 
Times summarized the situation like this: 


... MINORCO, and the holding companies, now have the clout necessary 
to grow as a major force in world minerals and energy. Concentration of 
overseas operations in off-shore MINORCO will also help shield Anglo 
American Corporation and De Beers, where activities may be sensitive to 
South African origins, or to investigations by monopolistic conscious 
Americans into their substantial US operations.*9 


Anglo has been concerned from the start to establish MINORCO’s ‘indepen- 
dence’. ‘Outsiders’, including representatives of some of the largest USA 
firms, have composed the majority of MINORCO’s Directors. This ‘inde- 
pendence’ has arisen from a desire to combat any potential anti-trust action and 
partly from a genuine desire to encourage decentralized decision making. 

A very significant development was the acquisition by the Group in early 
1980 of a 25 per cent share (later to be increased to 29-8 per cent) of the UK 
mining house Consolidated Gold Fields (Consgold).5° Little more than a year 
later it was announced that Consgold had acquired a 7 per cent stake in the 
USA mining house, Newmont Mining. This was later expanded to a 50 per 
cent stake. ‘There was considerable speculation that Consgold was acting as 
Anglo’s agent and that the greatest beneficiary was likely to be Oppenheimer 
and the Anglo Group.*! London stockbrokers, James Capel, commented: 


It is a winner for Consgold—and therefore for Anglo. In a few years’ 
time we can envisage Mr Malozemoff [chairman of Newmont] as chairman 
of Anglo’s North American interests, Sir Rudolph Agnew [chairman of 


47, The shares disposed of by the company were taken up by other companies in the Group. 

48. MINORCO had previously been handicapped by having a large part of its holdings in 
Engelhard, a company that did not pay high dividends. 

49. Sunday Times, 1 March 1981. 

50. The famous dawn raid that evoked such a storm of protest in London. 

51. e.g. Forbes Magazine, 6 July 1981, p. 41 and especially Sunday Times, 3 May 1981. Newmont 
produces 20 per cent of US gold, is the fourth largest copper producer in the USA and has a 27°5 
per cent stake in the largest US coal producer. It also has extensive interests in South Africa 
(Palabora, O’okiep) and in Namibia (Tsumeb). 
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TABLE 4 
Charter Consolidated principal holdings by geographical area and 
category 


Geographical analysis of total assets 











1981 
£000 
United Kingdom 315,250 
Rest of Europe 23,521 
North and South America 77,900 
South Africa 27,863 
Rest of Africa 11,007 
South-East Asia 34,631 
Australasia 46,338 
536,510 

Analysis by category of investments 
1981 
£000 
Mining—Finance 159,460 
Diamonds 14,000 
Gold 1,515 
Tin and wolfram 24,373 
Copper, potash and other minerals 5,368 
Industrial, commercial, ete. 154,804 
United Kingdom government securities 31,492 
Long term loans 1,459 
392,471 





Source: Charter Consolidated Annual Report, 1981, p. 38. 


Consgold], chairman of the other international interests, and Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer tipped for president.>? 


In any event, the Anglo Group presently has a large stake in Consgold and, 
indirectly, a stake in one of the largest USA mining houses. The stake in 
Consgold is now held by MINORCO and this is consonant with Oppenheimer’s 
stated objective of developing an international mining house with a substantial 
stake in North America, the vehicle for which willbe MINORCO. The Anglo 
Group has been spearheading a major international centralization of the mining 
industry and there will undoubtedly be further developments in this regard. 

In the 1960s, Anglo began expanding into new sectors of the South African 
economy and simultaneously sought to diversify its international interests. In 
1965, Charter Consolidated was registered in London and, free of South 
African exchange control, it became the principal mechanism of the Group’s 
overseas expansion. Its early investments included mining investments in 
Canada, France, the UK, Malaysia, Zaire and Mauretania. 


52. Quoted in The Star, 18 February 1980. 
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The two most important investments were in Mauretanian copper via 
a company called SOMIMA and Zairean copper via a company called 
SMTF. These were two large investments, both of which would have been 
managed by Charter; other mining investments were smaller and had manage- 
ment located elsewhere. However, both SOMIMA and SMTF were failures. 
After these failures, Charter turned its attention to Europe and began to 
diversify into industry. To sustain the structure of its mining personnel, it 
has recently attempted to acquire further mining interests. 

In addition, Charter has recently undergone a similar process of restructuring 
to that of MINORCO. Charter disposed of most of its South African assets 
as early as 1979. Subsequently, the company disposed of its holdings in 
Canada—to MINORCO—and some of its interests in Brazil and Australia. 
Charter’s present investments by geographical area and category are outlined 
in Table 4. In 1980, Charter sold its interest in Selection Trust to British 
Petroleum for R187-5m and immediately used the proceeds to engage in 
further acquisitions. The company’s capacity to finance acquisitions has been 
further enhanced by cash payments made for its South African investments and 
by transferring out of the company some of the more cash-absorbing invest- 
ments. The Financial Mail commented that ‘free of the “taint” of South 
African sourced earnings, Charter is now a more acceptable political animal 
for development in its allotted geographical areas’.53 

MINORCO has thus become the Anglo Group’s expansion vehicle in North 
America, while Charter plays a similar role for the Group in Europe, and to 
a lesser extent in Australia.5¢ Anglo-American itself is not operative in these — 
areas. However, in Latin America Anglo-American has played a far more 
direct role. The Group’s principal company is registered in Brazil, Anglo- 
American do Brazil (Ambras). Anglo-American and its South African gold 
mining subsidiary, Anglo-American Gold Investment, together have a 56 per 
cent stake and most of the rest is held by De Beers and MINORCO. In 
January 1982, the Group acquired a 40 per cent interest in a major South 
American mining group, Empresas; this $115m investment will be held by a 
European registered company in which Anglo-American itself will have 50 per 
cent while MINORCO and De Beers will have 25 per cent each—a similar 
structure to that of Ambras. 

By definition, the Anglo Group, operative in every continent, is a multi- 
national enterprise. But, there are three distinctive inter-related features 
which differentiate the Group from most other MNCs: first, as already 
detailed, its predominance within the ‘home’ economy; second, its structure 
and, third, the diversity of its operations. 

In regard to its structure, the complex web of companies and associate 


53. Financial Mail, 19 October 1979. 
54. The Group’s interests in Australia are small and several ventures here have not been 
successful. 
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companies that make up the Anglo Group at home and abroad are designed 
to make any outside take-overs extremely difficult. At the same time, a 
number of Anglo controlled middle-level ‘participation companies’ allow for 
minority participations by outsiders, releasing Group funds for further 
expansion/acquisition.>5 This structure was evolved to suit the needs of the 
mining industry in South Africa where joint participation in new ventures was 
a common way of spreading the risks. But it has a contemporary rationale in 
respect of the Group’s overseas investment arms—MINORCO and Charter— 
which are rendered very difficult targets for any outside take-overs.°6 At the 
same time, they are themselves able to engage in minority participations in 
new ventures, which is critical to a diversified company and spreads the risks 
for them too. In addition, it allows for participation by influential local 
partners. Thus, in Brazil, for example, Anglo operates in association with the 
Simonsen group. 

Control of the key holding companies, exercised via shareholding, is ulti- 
mately highly centralized and at the pivot are the Oppenheimer family,5? while 
management appointments are also tightly controlled although ‘outsiders’ are 
widely utilized, particularly in respect of MINORCO and Charter. More- 
over, by contrast with the general structure of MNCs whose ‘home base’ is 
one of the advanced capitalist countries, the evidence is that the two overseas 
companies, Charter and MINORCO, are not tightly integrated into the 
operations of the major holding company, the Anglo American Corporation. 

With respect to research and development, Anglo has a technological exper- 
tize in mining that is marketable internationally and for which, through the 
operations of its overseas subsidiaries, it earns royalties. For example, 
Charter’s subsidiary SOMIMA mined copper in Mauretania, utilizing Anglo’s 
patented Torco recovery process, for which Anglo received considerable royal- 
ties.58 But generally Anglo does not supply significant, technology inputs or 
services to its overseas associated companies. MINORCO’s needs in this 
respect are met by Hudson Bay, a wholly owned subsidiary, while Charter has 
its own mining engineers and technical staff. .Anglo is not earning any exten- 
sive technical fees or royalties from the operations of its overseas associated 
companies.5? With respect to the smaller Latin American ventures where 
Anglo-American’s stake is more direct, the situation is somewhat different. A 
proportion of technical and laboratory services will be provided direct from 


55. Financial Mail, ‘Inside the Power House: Special Report on Anglo American’, 4 July 1969, 
p. 17. Interview confirmed this. 

56. A very complex pattern of cross-shareholding, direct, indirect and ‘back’ ownership reinforced 
by a system of overlapping Directors ensures Anglo control. For details see R. Kaplan, Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa Ltd: investments in North America, American Committee on 
Africa, (New York, 1982), p. 5. 

57. The Oppenheimer interests are channelled through E. Oppenheimer and Son (Pty) Limited. 
Financial Mail, ‘Inside the Power House’, p. 17. 

58. ibid, p. 25. 

59. Interview. 
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Anglo in Johannesburg, but, even here, it is intended that the companies should 
become independent in this regard. Earnings from overseas operations are 
almost entirely in the form of dividend income. 

The wide diversity of operations and the small size of the South African mar- 
ket similarly make it unlikely that, in most cases, there would be considerable 
inter-affiliate trade.6° In particular, few of Charter’s and MINORCO’s inputs 
will be purchased from, and few of their inputs sold to, Anglo American in 
South Africa.61 In addition, a number of operations, which for MNCs are 
generally performed and directed from Head Office (such as international 
advertising, purchasing, banking, auditing and insurance) are not undertaken 
from Anglo’s headquarters in South Africa. Again, the ‘less-developed’ nature 
of the South African economy militates against such activities being directed 
from a South African located Head Office. Johannesburg is a weak base from 
which to direct a massive international operation and as the extent and diversity 
of the Group’s international operations expands, the need for further decentra- 
lization of management will increase.S? As already mentioned, the South 
African connection secures no protection for the Anglo Group’s international 
investments and indeed is a positive liability, to be downplayed whenever and 
however possible. 

It appears that in large part the relations between the overseas companies 
and the South African operations are loose. Management of Anglo’s associ- 
ated companies overseas is presently subject to little more than broad financial 
controls governing major capital expenditures. The Anglo American Cor- 
poration does not play the same complex role of Head Office as is general with 
most overseas based MNCs.54 ‘Linkage’ is largely via shareholding, shared 
directors and the provision of technical advice. 

The difference between the Anglo Group and other MNCs has been alluded 
to recently, albeit in a highly ideological manner, by Anglo’s Deputy Chairman: 


Multinationals are monolithic organizations like Ford or IBM that operate 
across boundaries and are accused of being able to transfer assets and labour 


60. There are some exceptions. First, diamonds where stones are purchased by the De Beers 
controlled Central Selling Organisation. Second, mineral and metal trading is conducted by one 
of the MINORCO companies—Phibro. Anglo wanted to re-establish itself in this field, particu- 
larly after losing trading in respect of its Zambian and Zimbabwean interests, now undertaken by 
government. ‘Phibro would tend to give a good hearing in respect of Anglo minerals’. Interview. 
Third, some of the Group’s minerals are refined by Engelhard in which MINORCO has a significant 
stake (see Table 3). 

61. 49 per cent of USA based MNC exports world-wide are intra~firm. The percentage is some- 
what less for other MNCs. R. Murray, Transfer Pricing, Multinationals and the State, (M.S. forth- 
coming, 1982), p. 30-1. 

62. At the time of MINORCO’s reorganization, Oppenheimer was quoted as saying: ‘If you’re 
going to do business for the greater part outside of South Africa, I don’t think South Africa is 
the best place to do it from’. The Economist, 7~13 March 1981. 

63. Interview. 

64. “If Anglo ceased to exist in South Africa, the overseas companies, MINORCO and Charter, 
could continue almost as normal’. Interview. 

65. Anglo American, Annual Report, 1981, p. 4. 
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to the disadvantage of host countries. This is not as easy as it sounds and 
I don’t give much credence to the accusations. . 
In any case I don’t think Anglo American is that sort of multinational 
beast. In fact it is quite a different animal. We are not monolithic in either 
the management or the capital sense. We do operate and invest inter- 
nationally, but we do not manage internationally. We do not seek to make 
decisions for foreign areas from 44 Main Street [Anglo’s Head Office address 
in Johannesburg]. 

Our key is to create an investment operation in another country that is totally 
dedicated to the ethics of that country and is substantially managed by 
natives of that country and conducts its operations as part of that particular 
national economy. 


The diversity of the Anglo Group’s operations, both in South Africa and world- 
wide, has reinforced the non-integrated character of the Group’s operations. 
Strict exchange control in South Africa in the period following World War II 
seems to have been a major factor in the Group’s decision to diversify in the 
domestic economy rather than to remain predominantly in mining but operative 
world-wide.®? The relaxation of controls upon the export of capital following 
the rise in the gold price and the surplus on South Africa’s Balance of Payments 
has similarly been a principal factor in the recent relative expansion of the 
Group’s overseas interests.°® But, internationally too, the Group, while 
having a preference for mining and related investments, has undertaken a 
number of projects in other sectors. This is particularly true of Charter, 
which has significant investments in a wide range of non-mining investments 
(see Table 4). In part, this is a consequence of the failure of some of its key 
mining ventures and, in part, a consequence of limited opportunities for mining 
investments in Europe. While MINORCO’s principal investments are mining 
or mining related (see Table 3), it also operates in a large number of other 
sectors. In Latin America, Anglo’s significant non-mining investments are in 
a steel plant and a 15 per cent stake in the Simonsen banking empire.°? 

The Group has expanded overseas principally through take-overs rather than 
initiating its own operations. The present moves, in respect of Consgold and 


66. Sunday Times, 17 February 1980. 

67. Strict exchange control was imposed following Sharpeville. The effect of exchange control 
was alluded to by Oppenheimer in an interview in 1969: ‘Q. Given further relaxation of exchange 
control, would you prefer to become more of an international mining house, rather than a South 
African conglomerate? Oppenheimer: I think that if there had never been exchange control, we 
would probably have expanded more in overseas mining. This is something that we understood, 
and it wouldn’t have required our building up the management to handle industrial affairs. Of 
course we would have participated in industrial development but in the absence of exchange control 
the emphasis would have been more on sticking to mining, wherever it was in the world, and build- 
ing up an international mining house based in South Africa’. Financial Mail, ‘Inside the Power 
House’, p. 10, 

68. Osetie expansion has been financed via the Financial Rand and/or overseas borrowing. 
The Reserve Bank was said to have been ‘most accommodating’. Interview. 

69. See next page. 
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Newmont and the growth of MINORCO and Charter, reflect a pattern of 
growth through merger. Like the Rembrandt Group, the Anglo Group has 
made use of off-shore tax-havens, particularly in MINORCO’s case. Flexi- 
bility in the transfer of funds is facilitated and the Group is able rapidly to 
take advantage of new profitable opportunities, currently assessed to be energy 
and raw materials in particular. 

In summary, the Anglo group has operated as a conglomerate, utilizing its 
massive financial resources, consequent on the rise in the price of gold and the 
upsurge in the South African economy, to acquire diversified companies. 
Although its ‘home-base’ is South Africa and this is where the greater part of 
its interests are located, the Group has not established an integrated company 
with a South African Head Office serving the Group world-wide. Rather it 
has evolved a structure which allows for far more ‘autonomy’ to the overseas 
company with the Group. By contrast therefore with the overseas expansion 
of MNCs located in the advanced capitalist countries, the overseas expansion 
of Anglo will not, by and large, entail an international division of labour which 
locates many of the skilled, managerial, research and development and ancillary 
services within the national entity where the Head Office is located. Neither 
will overseas expansion of associated companies entail any large scale capital 
repatriation to South Africa. 

While the Group certainly will take advantage of profitable opportunities 
within South Africa, its massive predominance there and a desire to spread the 
risks will be a primary factor in encouraging the growth of the Group over- 
seas. The Group’s capital, like that of the MNCs generally, has in the past, 
and will continue, to flow towards the advanced capitalist countries. Both key 
aspects, the flow of capital away from South Africa and the non-location of 
the full gamut of Head Office ‘services’ within South Africa, are ultimately to 
be seen as a consequence of South Africa’s ‘less-developed’ character. 


Conclusion 

The internationalization of firms whose origins are in the non-advanced capi- 
talist countries has recently received considerable attention.70 The South 
African case suggests that some of the conclusions advanced in these studies, 
designed to generalize about the phenomenon of third world direct foreign 
investment, may require substantial re-appraisal. 


69. ‘Of the total North American investments [of MINORCO], 5 are in agriculture, 10 in the 
chemical industry, 16 in energy, 8 in marketing, 1 in investment banking, 5 in mineral processing, 
24 in manufactured steel products, 9 in construction and 23 in unconnected industries, while 8 
more are trading companies and 10 are holding companies. The economic activities of 25 invest- 
ments have not been determined’. Kaplan, Anglo American Corporation of South Africa Ltd, 
p.8. For more details of Anglo in Latin America, see D. Fig, “The South Atlantic Connection: 
growing links between South Africa and Latin America’, in Latin American Bureau (eds), Britain 
and Latin America: an annual review of British-Latin American relations 1979 (Latin American 
Bureau, 1979). 

70. For a comprehensive listing see the bibliography in L. T. Wells, Jr., Third World Muln- 
nationals (MIT Press, Boston, forthcoming 1983). 
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There are two broad aspects to such a re-appraisal. First, this article 
suggests that there are no insuperable barriers to the future internationalization 
of Third World firms encompassing even the advanced capitalist countries. 
Moreover, as the ‘case of the Anglo American Corporation illustrates, inter- 
nationalization can involve the formation of enterprises in the forefront of 
international economic activity. However, it is clearly crucial to examine the 
extent of monopolization in the domestic economy, the constraints imposed 
upon the expansion of firms thereby and the degree of sophistication of dom- 
estic firms. Second, Third World DFI may not confer upon the country of 
origin those same advantages that accrued to the advanced capitalist countries 
as a consequence of the internationalization of firms which continue to locate 
their Head Offices in those advanced capitalist countries. 

These hypotheses are tentative. Much more work needs to be done in this 
area for it has many important implications for the prospects of self-sustaining 
economic development in the Third World. 


MAKING A FAST BUCK: CAPITAL LEAKAGE 
AND THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS OF LESOTHO 


PAUL WELLINGS 


The last decade has witnessed a progressive decline and laxity in the man- 
agement of the financial affairs of the Government, and these have in turn 
resulted in considerable accounting delays. Widescale financial indiscipline 
has led to disregard of financial regulations and instructions and has culmi- 
nated in the breakdown of accounting controls that has reached catastrophic 
dimensions in recent years. Inbuilt safeguards against financial irregula- 
rities have been vitiated, and this has presented opportunities for the per- 
petration of peculation and fraud which have escaped early detection. 
Moreover, the default and delays in the supervision and processing of public 
accounts have provided an ideal climate and an excellent cover for the crimi- 
nally intent who are only too aware that the detection of their misdeeds is 
made all the more difficult and protracted in such circumstances. This 
knowledge, in itself, is an added incentive to misappropriation of public 
funds.! 


One of the major characteristics of Lesotho’s economy is its permeability; one 
source estimates that every Rand spent in Lesotho is worth eighty cents to 
South Africa? In the 1960s, this fact was of little significance to all but a few 
South African border towns but, by the late 1970s, vast amounts of money were 
pouring into the South African economy from Lesotho. In 1978, for example, 
the Orange Free State dorp of Ficksburg was described as a ‘boom town’. As 
a result of cross-border business, commercial activities in the town were 
expanding at a rate of 25 per cent per annum.3 

One cause of Ficksburg’s ‘boom’ and the spectacular acceleration of ‘capital 
leakage’ from Lesotho was the rise in migrant remittances accompanying wage 
increases in the South African mines. However, the major source of money 
leaking into the Republic was the international community, which came to look 
upon Lesotho in the 1970s with fresh interest. Although not a ‘front line’ state 


Paul Wellings is a research fellow in the Development Studies Unit of the University of Natal, 
Durban. He lectured at the National University of Lesotho from 1980 to 1982. 


l. D. H. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General on the Public Accounts of Lesotho for the Three Years 
ended 31st March 1978 (Maseru: Government Printer, 1982), p. 5. 


2. P. A. Wellings, ‘Aid to the Southern African Periphery: the case of Lesotho’, Appited 
Geography, 2, (1982), p. 285. 


3. The Sunday Times, (Johannesburg), 3 December 1978. 
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(indeed, it lay ‘behind the‘lines’ as Chief Leabva Jonathan put it), Lesotho’s 
proximity to South Africa inevitably drew the outside world’s attention as the 
southern African situation changed so rapidly. Aid disbursements increased 
dramatically, especially after the Soweto uprising of 1976, and, since then, 
Lesotho has been careful to maintain a posture of militancy in the region to 
impress its international creditors favourably, although at the price of alarming 
the South African government and giving it cause for retaliatory political and 
military action. In the mid~1970s Lesotho began to receive a disproportion- 
ate volume of aid, most of which was disbursed on astonishingly generous 
terms.5 Between 1966 and 1981 foreign aid commitments rose from R8-6m 
to R96 -8m.° 

One objective of this aid is ostensibly to reduce Lesotho’s economic depen- 
dence on South Africa.” Whether aid can achieve such an objective remains 
to be seen. But what it kas done is to draw the attention of South African 
businessmen to the large sums of money which are now at the disposal of 
Lesotho’s government departments and parastatals. For indisputably pragma- 
tic reasons, most donors allow their funds to be spent on ‘local’ (Lesotho) or 
‘third-country’ (South Africa) goods and services. Thus, ‘the fact is that 
almost without exception foreign aid supports the South African economy in 
one way or another, simply. because the other alternative would be to import 
the goods from overseas at a considerably higher price’.8 Certain fractions of 
South African capital are therefore making fortunes out of Lesotho’s ‘develop- 
ment’. To cite a specific example: in the 1982/83 financial year, South African 
contractors claimed at least 40 per cent of the plant-hire contracts, 75 per cent 
of all vehicle sales and all orders of materials from the Roads Department of 
the Ministry of Works. This amounted to R16-8m worth of business out of 
R30-5m total expenditure, 61 per cent of which has been provided by eight 
foreign donors. 

The Government of Lesotho is not unaware of this situation. During the 
Transkeian ‘emergency’ of 1976, for example, Maseru accused Pretoria of 
trying to ‘cash in’ on the foreign aid disbursed in response to the border 


4. See D. Hirchmann, ‘Changes in Lesotho’s Policy towards South Africa’, African Affairs, 78, 
(1979), pp. 177-196, and R. F. Weisfelder, “The Basotho Nation-state: what legacy for the future?’, 
Journal of Modern African Studies, 19, (1981), pp. 221-256. 

5. See Wellings, ‘Aid to the Southern African Periphery’, pp. 273-274. 


6. Wellings, ‘Aid to the Southern African Periphery’, pp. 268-270. According to one set of 
calculations, this represents an increase in the real value of aid commitments of 2-6 per cent per 
annum per capita. 

7. This strategy is most clearly articulated by D. Jones, Aid and Development in Southern Africa 
(Croom Helm/ODI, 1977). Also see R. L. Curry, ‘US-AID’s southern Africa program’, Journal 
of Southern African Affairs, 5, (1980), pp. 183-198, and A. Singh, ‘Foreign aid for structural change 
in Lesotho’, in M. Fransman (ed.) Industry and Accumulation in Africa (Heinemann, 1982), pp. 
301-323. 

8. Joseph Cavalli (Deputy Resident of UNDP in Maseru in 1978) quoted in The Sunday Times, 
(Johannesburg), 3 December 1978. 


9. Personal communication. 
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closures.!0 And in 1978 L. Makhaloa, Permanent Secretary in the then 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, pointed out that the Government had 
‘been aware for some time that South Africa is enjoying most of the benefits 
of foreign aid as supplied to Lesotho by the international community’.!! 

But whilst it is most definitely in Lesotho’s best interests to limit leakage 
as much as possible, the various controls which have been implemented for this 
purpose have proved ineffective. Import embargoes, for instance, cover only 
a few products to protect local monopolies and the introduction of Maluti 
currency was more a symbolic gesture of independence than a genuine attempt 
to reduce the flow of funds out of the country. The process of ‘capital leakage’ 
has continued nonetheless and is exacerbated by three aspects of the develop- 
ment policy presently pursued in Lesotho. First is a tendency within Govern- 
ment to embark on expensive politically-motivated projects of dubious 
developmental value; second is the re-orientation of investment, both locally 
and extraneously derived, towards capital-intensive, usually urban, projects 
which aggravate the import component of personnel, technology, plant and 
materials;!2 and third is the move towards active encouragement of South 
African capital investment in Lesotho.!3 However, until the preparation of 
the Auditor-General’s report on the Public Accounts for the three years to 
31 March 1978 (The Tarr Report) it was not generally appreciated just how 
much corruption and administrative inefficiency in the Public Service could 
contribute to this process. ) 


The Tarr Report 

In May 1982, Tarr’s audit of the public accounts of the Lesotho Government 
from March 1975 to March 1978 was completed and submitted to the govern- 
ment printers. In the following month, copies were filtering throughout 
ministerial departments and parastatals and enjoyed for a brief period quite a 


10. The Citizen, (Johannesburg), 28 December 1976. South Africa certainly did ‘cash in’, but 
then so did Lesotho. As Roger Southall puts it in his book South Africa’s Transkei: the political 
economy of an ‘independent’ Bantustan (Heinemann, 1982), p. 276: “The Lesotho Government took 
advantage of Transkeian independence to validate its anti-apartheid credentials, and to use the 
alleged stockade of its borders as a means for increasing the flow of foreign aid’. From this and 
subsequent incidents one can see that Pretoria is prepared to suffer Lesotho’s periodic militancy 
in order to ‘cash in’ on the aid which is disbursed in sympathy with this militancy. In this respect, 
see C. Legum, ‘Proof of Lesotho’s UN hoax’, Rand Daily Mail, (Johannesburg), 14 January 1977, 
and D. Gordon, ‘Lesotho’s lesson in thin-ice skating’, Rand Datly Mail, (Johannesburg), 24 January 
1977. 

11. The Sunday Times, (Johannesburg), 3 December 1978. 

12. Wellings, ‘Aid to the Southern African Periphery’, pp. 277—283. 

13. The attraction of South African investment, rather than the development of local commerce 
and industry, is now central to Lesotho National Development Corporation (LNDC) policy. The 
benefits of South African investment are confined mainly to the generation of employment; most 
companies locate in Lesotho either to penetrate international markets such as the EEC or to capture 
government contracts, In the majority of cases, LNDC permits these companies to repatriate 
capital and profits without restriction. For further details, see P. A. Wellings, ‘What a Waste of 
Manna: aid, industry and the public accounts of Lesotho’, Staff Paper No. 1, Development Studies 
Unit, University of Natal, Durban. 
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wide circulation within government circles but before the audit became public 
the Government hastily withdrew it from circulation and ordered that all copies 
be returned to the printers, It has not been re-issued, even in revised form, 
and remains effectively banned to this day. 

It is not difficult to understand why Tarr’s report so embarrassed the 
Government of Lesotho that it took the unprecedented step of banning its own 
audit. In Tarr’s words: ‘I certify as a result of my audit, that the Public 
Accounts as presented to me do not, in the main, agree with the Treasury Books 
of Accounts, and that in view of the gravity of the qualifications contained in 
this Report, I am not able to express an opinion on the fairness or reasonable- 
ness of the state of affairs of the Government of Lesotho’.!4 In consequence, 
Tarr ‘decided not to provide the usual commentary on the budgetary out-turn 
for the three financial years’!5 but instead proceeded to comment at length upon 
irregularities in financial control, errors and omissions in the monitoring 
of transactions, the absence of documents supporting these transactions, the 
chaotic storage of records and source documents, and disparities between the 
statement data and Treasury statistics. As such, the audit makes its prede- 
cessor, which was itself highly critical of the Public Service, look tame by 
comparison. !6 

What follows in this article is a somewhat lengthy summary of the report’s 
contents. My reasons for reviewing the report in this depth are threefold. 
First, as the document is no longer available to public scrutiny, it seems impor- 
tant to detail its findings and conclusions as thoroughly as possible. Second, 
even if administrative inefficiency and corruption were to be considered as 
temporary teething problems, specific to a particular historic stage of the 
development process, this is not a reason for ignoring them. Increasingly, it 
is being recognized that the administrative apparatus is a constraint on, as well 
as a vehicle for, development and some important studies of these problems 
are now available in the literature.!7 | 

Third, on reading the report, it becomes abundantly clear that weak financial 
control is an important factor in the leakage of Lesotho’s paltry financial 
resources. ‘Tarr gives examples of many of the ways in which this happens, 
and how aid regulations are ignored or by-passed by South African companies 
and Basotho public servants. It was this aspect of the report which I found 


14. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 19. 

15. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 17. 

16. S. P. Molapo, Report by the Auditor-General on the Public Accounts of Lesotho for the three 
years ended 31st March 1975, (Government Printer, Maseru, 1978). 

17, See M. Beenstock, ‘Corruption and development’, World Development, 7, (1979), pp. 15-24; 
P. Collins (ed.) Administration for Development in Nigeria (African Education Press, 1980); D. J. 
Gould, Bureaucratic Corruption and Underdevelopment in the Third World: the case of Zaire 
(Pergamon Press, 1980); G. Hyden, No Short Cut to Progress: administration and development in 
Africa (Heinemann, 1983); W. Tordoff (ed.) Administration in Zambia (Manchester University 
Press, 1981); and R. Wade, “The System of Administrative and Political Corruption: canal irrigation 
in South India’, Journal of Development Studies, 18, (1982), pp. 287-328. 
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most disturbing and most in need of communication to the international com- 
munity. This is, I feel sure, one of Tarr’s reasons for writing his account in 
a fashion and style which is quite extraordinary by comparison with most 
Auditor-General’s reports in other countries. One of Lesotho’s most pressing 
needs is for tighter financial control and the sooner locals and expatriates begin 
working on this problem the better it will be for the country. 


Inefficiency in the Public Service 

Expatriates in Lesotho, as elsewhere in Africa, often respond to inefficiency 
in the public service with heavy-handed humour and complaints comprise a 
kind of ritual whine at the end of a day’s frustration. That inefficiency, how- 
ever, is real enough and, although some of the instances cited by Tarr in his 
report are amusing, the impact of that report is certainly no laughing matter. 
Tarr’s mtention was not simply to ridicule the bureaucracy but to document 
the very serious implications of administrative inefficiency and to describe how 
the situation has deteriorated because of the Government’s consistent refusal 
to recognize this asa problem. ‘The extent to which acceptance of inefficiency 
seemed to have permeated the service is very evident in Tarr’s report. ‘With 
the apparent loss of zeal in his every day work’, one passage goes, ‘the present 
calibre of Lesotho’s Public Service appears to have lost sound judgement, cir- 
cumspection, and a sense of anticipation’.!8 One consequence of this is the 
disregard of security precautions and regulations. ‘For example’, Tarr con- 
tinues, ‘a senior accountant and the accounting staff of the Roads Division of 
the Ministry of Works were probably in this sort of trance on 19 June 197819 
when they were counting cash requisitioned for paying labourers. The office 
was not under police surveillance and the doors were wide open when armed 
robbers entered and took away with them a trunk containing R63,000 in hard 
cash’,20 

Such carelessness is but the tip of the iceberg. Tarr found it possible to 
check only a fraction of the monetary transactions completed during the period 
under review most often because such transactions were incorrectly and incom- 
pletely documented or went unrecorded at all. This state of affairs proved 
prevalent throughout the various bureaucratic levels and in every department 
including the Treasury which found itself unable to prepare ‘meaningful and 
auditable’ cash books and bank reconciliation statements. Tarr comments: 


Control of public moneys and stores has been thrown overboard completely; 
recording of vote control books is a half-hearted attempt and only a few 
Chief Accounting Officers can tell at a glance, at any given moment, the 


18. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 10. 

19, Tarr makes occasional reference to incidents which took place after 31 March 1978 although 
a full audit of the accounts from March 1978 to March 1981 cannot be expected until 1984 or 1985. 
20. At the time of writing, £1:0=R1-70. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 10. 
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extent of expenditure of his vote; stores ledgers are seldom entered and most 
of the attractive items find their way to homes of officers and officials as 
private property; proper use of public transport is impossible to establish 
because route orders are neither examined nor completed, and to how much 
fuel is used no-one cares to know. The Register of Government houses 
is in chaos and is utterly useless as a means of cross-checking estimated rent 
revenue with the actual collection; officers occupy and vacate houses but 
do not pay the rent due as the movements are very rarely known or recorded 
mostly as a result of the lethargic attitude of those responsible. Although 
required to be submitted at the end of each financial year, Returns of Arrears 
of Revenue for previous years have tended to be disregarded by most Chief 
Accounting Officers, and the odd few provided by certain of the ministries 
and departments cannot be used for management purposes.?! 


One disastrous consequence of bureaucratic chaos is the misposting of revenues 
and expenditures to non-existent or inappropriate votes. Misallocation has 
resulted in revenues being buried, sometimes without trace, in unheard-of 
accounts and expenditures being incurred on projects which have no financial 
provision or which are far in excess of provided funds, thereby creating budget- 
ary deficits for which interest charges are liable. In other cases, disbursements 
have been charged to both the project votes and the advance accounts. One 
example refers to the construction of the Lesotho Hilton in 1977~78; whilst 
the voted provision was R3-0m, the vote was debited R612,000 and the advance 
account R3-459m, creating an overdraft of R1 -16m.2? 

Another feature is the acceptance of wildly inflated prices for goods and 
services and the frivolous expenditure of public money. With respect to the 
latter, the following incident could have been culled from a Tom Sharpe novel. 
In December 1977, a delegation of four ministerial officials travelled first class 
to Abu Dhabi, for some reason via Amsterdam. Since none of the party had 
bothered to secure visas they were refused entry to Abu Dhabi and returned 
to Maseru first class (for an equally obscure reason via London), chartering 
a private aircraft from Johannesburg. The entire abortive trip, excluding the 
subsistence travel imprests which were not surrendered, cost the Basotho tax- 
payers R11,800. The same delegation made the same trip, this time success- 
fully, in February 1978.23 

Also prevalent is the incurrence of ‘losses’, instances where cash and goods 
disappear without cause, or, more accurately, without the cause coming to 
light. Discounting proven incidences of embezzlement, Tarr has calculated 
the ‘loss’ of cash and stores occurring between September 1975 and August 
1978 as R161,778.24 Ironically, a considerable proportion (R68,910) of this 
21. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 16. 

22. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 10. 


23. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 72. 
24. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 23. 
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represented the dematerialization of police uniforms from the Police Head- 
quarters in Maseru.25 In the same period, the Government lost R268,534 due 
to vehicle accidents; in the six months from April to September 1977 alone, 
_a total of 137 government pool vehicles, of which 20 were ‘irrecoverable’ (in 
ravines, under water, write-offs), had been involved in accidents costing 
R125,294.26 Most often, these vehicles were being used for non-official 
purposes and were driven by unqualified and unauthorized personnel. 

One must also add losses due to the deterioration of perishable items. Tarr 
is unable to give a figure here or even an estimate (mainly because many assets 
had vanished and, in the absence of records, could not be traced) but he docu- 
ments several cases. The incident of the Hilton carpets is typical. A massive 
consignment of carpets and underlay, destined for the Lesotho Hilton, was 
purchased from the United Kingdom and delivered to a Durban warehouse in‘ 
March 1977. It was then forwarded to Maseru but not until a year later in 
May 1978. The goods were never used. All Tarr knows about them is that 
R6,861 was paid for storage of the goods despite their arrival in a torn, eaten, 
mildewed and hence worthless condition. Tarr was unable to discover who 
supplied the carpets, who ordered them, how much they cost, who authorized 
their storage and eventual transhipment and why that storage should have lasted 
a year.?7 

Another characteristic of Lesotho’s bureaucracy is its torpitude. The chro- 
nic delay inevitably experienced in the administrative process can result, Tarr 
demonstrates, in excessive and unnecessary costs. “There is every indication’, 
Tarr notes, ‘that ministries and departments do not take immediate action to 
process and finalize issues relating to staff movements such as retirement, study 
leave, occupation and vacation of houses. This indifference to efficient public 
and financial administration has led to a variety of irregularities’.28 One of 
these is that disengaged officers have continued to receive salaries and stay in 
government quarters after the termination of their service. This matter of 
overpayment reached catastrophic proportions when, in 1976, the Government 
decided to pay teachers in Church Mission schools directly. When these 
teachers transferred from one school to the next, the relevant notification took 
months to reach the salary paying section of the Ministry of Education. The 
result was that many teachers were being paid two salaries and very few of 
the recipients declined to cash them both. When the Ministry of Education 
discovered its mistake ‘action was taken immediately’, but the R246,000 of 
cancelled salary cheques, said to have been returned to the Treasury in August 
1979, have managed to avoid the Auditor-General’s office.?9 


25. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 91. 

26. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 7. 

27. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 73. 

28. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 11. 

29. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, pp. 11~12. 
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Perhaps the most damning condemnation of the bureaucratic ineptitude Tarr 
describes is the delay in presentation of his audit. According to law (Finance 
Act, 1973), the audit should be submitted to the National Assembly within six 
months of the end of the financial year. Tarr’s audit is therefore over three 
years late. Among the reasons Tarr gives for this, aside from the absence and 
abysmal state of the records, is deliberate obstruction on the part of senior 
ministerial officials3° Whilst this action is perhaps a reflection of their embar- 
rassment in forwarding hopelessly incorrect and incomplete accounts to the 
Auditor-General, it, and the subsequent decision to ban the audit, is also in- 
dicative of the corruption which riddles the Government. Their efforts to 
suppress Tarr’s investigation, however, proved only partly successful. 


Corruption in the Public Service 

The dismal state of affairs in Lesotho’s public administration presents ample 
opportunities to the criminally inclined. Tarr catalogues a selection of diverse 
cases which reached the courts but one is left wondering how many remained 
undetected. In this respect, the embezzlement of cash and goods is probably 
the most common fraudulent practice. For example, the reluctance or indif- 
ference on the part of supervisory officers to demand prompt returns and the 
delayed banking of cash allowed several junior staff of the Co-operative Crop 
Production Programme to pocket over R32,000 which they had collected from 
members.3! In another rather burlesque case, Tarr describes how two 
accountants of the Ministry of Justice plundered R13,610 of court fines and 
fees between September 1975 and November 1977.32 Another simple fraud 
is the issue of travel imprests which bear no relation to the distance, duration 
and cost of the journey(s) undertaken. One public officer, for example, 
awarded himself R2,120 for allegedly logging 3,313 km in 1979.33 

Also particularly common, according to Tarr, is the appropriation of ‘pay- 
ments’ made for fictitious goods and to imaginary labour. Regarding fictitious 
goods, the least complicated method is to use and then ‘mislay’ purchase order 
forms. In this way, two clerks in the Ministry of Works helped themselves 
to R8,000 of hardware during 1978 and a Ministry of Finance officer acquired 
R5,000 of building materials in 1980.34 Conversely, it is possible to cash funds 
purported to have been paid to suppliers. For instance, an accountant of the 
Lesotho Distance Teaching Centre banked R72,000 between 1978 and 1981 
simply by registering non-existent ‘purchased’ stock in the assets and debit 
books until his superior thought to check these entries against stores.35 A 
more subtle variation is to make double or even treble payments on the same 


30. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, pp. 2-4. 
31. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, pp. 13~14. 
32. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 82. 

33. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 15. 

34. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 13. 

35. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 14. 
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invoice3® and/or ‘lose’ the assets register in order to keep or re-sell the 
stock. During the Summer Cropping Programme of 1976, for example, 
R132,544 of capital assets vanished from stores according to Tarr’s subsequent 
investigations.37 

The exaction of ‘salaries’ paid to fictitious or discharged labour is perhaps 
amore popular system. Tarr describes how a Treasury personnel officer paid 
himself R13,000 in 1979 by inventing employment figures, and how an account- 
ant in the Maseru Township Office of the Ministry of Interior collected 
R115,000 between April 1978 and August 1979 by doctoring wage sheets.38 
Tarr’s opinion was that ‘the fraudulent payments would not have succeeded 
over so long a period if the accountant had not been assisted by opportunities 
presented which included absolute laxity and absence of internal control 
systems within the Ministry as well as the Treasury’.29 An accountant of the 
Department of Statistics also defrauded the Treasury of R26,659 between June 
and November 1977 not only by the usual methods of drawing cash for ‘ghost’ 
employees and making two payments to one batch of labourers, but by arrang- 
ing for one team of field workers to be paid directly by the Treasury and by 
an imprest drawn from the Treasury for the same purpose.?° 

It is also evident that public servants could find it relatively easy to award 
themselves and/or partners contracts either directly through companies they 
own or have an interest in, or indirectly via fictitious companies which front 
for genuine operations. In the case of the latter, the bogus contractor subcon- 
tracts to and buys supplies from a legitimate company but inflates invoices to 
the government department or project concerned. ‘Tarr demonstrates how in 
1977, for example, an evaluation of the construction operations of the Tele- 
communications Division concluded that R16,000 of the R30,000 disbursed to 
the contractor represented an overcharge since, as the subsequent audit dis- 
covered, one of the Division’s engineers had been submitting the contracts to 
an anonymous company and then ‘padding’ the charges.*! 

In addition, it would appear that certain contracts are secured in return for 
‘back-handers’. For instance, the purchase of three Danish grain dryers for 
the Maseru Silo in November 1977 was, in Tarr’s opinion, ‘a far from straight- 
forward deal’. The Ministry of Agriculture, it appears, decided to buy the 
batch-type Danish dryers for R329,535 despite the availability of British con- 
tinuous dryers quoted at R95,615 and in disregard of the consulting engineer’s 
report indicating that batch-type machines were unsuitable for silo use. 
Moreover, according to Tarr, the Ministry paid R11,830 for supplementary 
equipment redundant to requirements, apparently ignored a cash discount 
36. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 44. 

37. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 45. 
38. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 87. 
39. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 88. 


40. Tarr, Report of the Audttor-General, p. 110. 
41. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 101. 
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worth R16,000, and advanced R38,456 for the installation and associated train- 
ing expenses of machinery which had been locked in stores since arrival. An 
explanation for this strange affair might be found, Tarr suggests, in the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting in Copenhagen which three ministerial officials attended 
by courtesy of the Danish sales Agent.4? 

There are dozens of similar stories in Tarr’s report. However, in the 
absence of complete, accurate and up-to-date records, it is obvious that 
most instances of corruption will remain undetected. Furthermore, if senior 
officials are involved, audit investigations are likely to be obstructed. Tarr 
claims to have encountered this problem more than once.*3 


Leakages to South Africa 

It is important to recognize that the major beneficiary of administrative 
inefficiency and corruption in Lesotho’s Public Service is South African capi- 
tal. The state of affairs within the bureaucracy is such that South African 
suppliers and contractors have no difficulty in over-charging on government 
orders. Furthermore, there is evidence that local and foreign aid regulations 
regarding the purchase of goods and services from the Republic are being 
ignored in return for ‘kick-backs’. This kind of collusion between public offi- 
cers and South African businessmen is particularly distressing. As one Free 
State entrepreneur once remarked to me: ‘Lesotho: now that’s a place to make 
a fast buck’. 

One of the ways in which South African companies may exploit the indiffer- 
ence to prompt and efficient public administration in Lesotho is by making 
absurdly high charges for their supplies or services. The Summer Cropping 
Programme of 1976, for example, made an astonishing loss, constituting no less 
than 26 per cent of the original investment, primarily because a number of 
private South African contractors were using government fuel free of charge 
and receiving payments for fictitious acreages appearing on the work sheets. 
In this latter respect, Tarr makes reference to one contractor who, according 
to payments made over, had ploughed 27,641 acres of land and planted 24,214 
acres. Tarr claims that the actual acreages of ploughed and planted land were 
9,416 and 7,609 respectively. As a result, the company had been overpaid by 
R205,000.44 


42. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, pp. 54—55. 

43, Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p.117. Barry Streek and Richard Wicksteed’s account 
of administrative inefficiency and corruption in Transkei (see their Render unto Kaiser: a Transkei 
Dossier (Ravan Press, 1981), especially pp. 133—147 and pp. 233-243) is remarkably similar to 
Tarr’s for Lesotho. For example: ‘When the auditor-general’s report was finally released on 20 
August (1980), it showed that unauthorized government expenditure for the period 1977/78 totalled 
R4-7m, and that the government’s Revenue Fund was Ri-4m in the red.... When the report 
was formally tabled in the Assembly a month later, it blamed the massive unauthorized expenditure 
on “a complete disregard of financial regulations, Treasury instructions and the ignorance of the 
important functions of the Auditor-General by accounting officials”? (p. 142). As in Lesotho, this 
state of affairs allowed the extravagant, delinquent and illegal use of public moneys. 


44. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 51. 
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Tarr also demonstrates that the Tender Board, which exists to protect local 
commerce and industry and to evaluate all bids for public contracts, is being 
consistently by-passed. In many instances, this is an outcome of administra- 
tive incompetence, but Tarr also claims that public officers are receiving ‘back- 
handers’ from South African contractors who are anxious to avoid Tender 
Board scrutiny. One consequence of ignoring the Tender Board is the appro- 
val of grossly inflated bids;45 another is the ratification of non-competitive 
tenders for unspecified reasons. An interesting case here was centred upon 
a road project for which several construction companies competed in November 
1977. The local consulting engineers, after discussion with the Ministry of 
Works, agreed that the lowest quotation of just over R5:0m was fair and this 
recommendation was accepted by the Tender Board in May 1978. However, 
‘upon investigation’, the Board rescinded its original decision on account of 
alleged ‘irregularities’ and resolved to award the contract to the next lowest 
bidder. But, in June 1978, Works was instructed by the Ministry of Finance 
to reward the contract to the third lowest. Although this decision resulted in 
an additional cost of over R1 -3m for apparently no additional value, the reasons 
for it have remained mysterious.*6 Tarr also queried the payment of R10,930 
above the tender figure to a South African contractor constructing a water puri- 
fication scheme in Mohales’ Hoek.47 

It is also clear from Tarr’s report that the restrictions which donors place 
on the purchase of South African goods and services are being consistently 
abused, All donors consider applications for ‘waivers’ which will allow the 
department, project or parastatal concerned to purchase in Lesotho or South 
Africa. And, provided that sufficient reason is given—the inconvenience of 
importing items from overseas, delivery delays, servicing problems, cost factors 
‘and so on—such waivers are frequently granted. However, the intention of 
the waiver procedure is to discourage applications; even the most lenient 
donors tend to set ceilings on South African purchases. In theory, then, South 
African capital should profit from only a comparatively small fraction of the 
business generated by foreign aid and individual donors should be able to retain 
strict control over all transactions involving South African companies. 

In practice, however, these restrictions hinge upon the presentation of ‘certi- 
ficates of origin’ and it is evident that these are relatively simple to forge or 
doctor. For instance, they can be filled out or at least appear to have been 
completed overseas (say, in an EEC country) at the offices of the parent 
company which actually processes the orders through its South African agent 
or subsidiary. Furthermore, certificates can also be ‘lost’ so that donor author- 
ities have to be content with signed statements of purchase origins unsupported 
by documentary evidence. And, in any event, as Tarr shows, donors cannot 


45. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, see p. 71 and pp. 97-98. 
46. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, pp. 98-99. 
47, Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 94. 
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keep track of their funds as they trickle through the administration and are 
therefore in no position to enforce their regulations by detecting irregulari- 
ties.48 On the evidence of the material brought together in Tarr’s report, 
one must presume that public servants are violating and circumventing donor 
regulations to earn ‘commission’ from South African companies which stand 
to benefit from such practices. Whether they are or not, the end result is a 
massive leakage of development and money through the Lesotho bureaucracy 
to the bank accounts of South African businesses. It is doubtful whether this 
is either in Lesotho’s interests or part of the donor’s intentions. 


Conclusions 

Exactly how much of Lesotho’s public moneys are being wasted, ‘lost’, 
embezzled and ‘creamed off by South African companies is a matter for specu- 
lation. Tarr was given access to only a small proportion of the relevant 
documentation and even this was incomplete. However, there is certainly no 
way that the Government of Lesotho can affort to write-off losses of the magni- 
tude which Tarr describes and to tolerate their effect upon the country’s 
development. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of foreign aid is seriously undermined by poor 
administration. Indeed, one feels that Tarr wrote his report more for the 
donor community than for Lesotho’s National Assembly. After all, externally- 
derived funds are being wasted in just the same fashion as domestic revenue, 
and Lesotho’s dependence on international credit is such that considerable 
pressure could be brought to bear upon the Government by individual donors.49 
Furthermore, the massive inflow of foreign aid is partly responsible for the 
sorry state of affairs in the bureaucracy. The Public Service in Lesotho is 
already huge relative to other sectors of the economy and is expanding at a 
prodigious rate as the number of departments, parastatals and projects prolifer- 
ates in response to international funding.5° The number of qualified, capable 
and experienced Basotho annually entering the service is now far from 
adequate. And, in any case, selection and promotion within the bureaucracy 
tends to be based more upon patronage than performance. 

Nevertheless, one could conclude on an optimistic note if there were evi- 
dence of some determination in the higher echelons of government to eradicate 
corruption and improve administrative efficiency. Unfortunately, Tarr could 
find nothing but disinterest: 


Many vital observations were raised by me with various ministries on the 
mismanagement of public finances but the majority of my correspondence 


48. Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, see p. 5. 

49. In the 1980/81 financial year, the international community contributed 83-4 per cent of 
Lesotho’s development expenditure. Wellings, ‘Aid to the southern African periphery’, p. 270. 
50. In 1979, 25 per cent of modern sector employment in Lesotho was to be found in the Public 
Service, i.e. 10,000 out of 40,000. See Kingdom of Lesotho, Third Five Year Development Plan, 
1980-1985 (Government Printer, Maseru, 1980), p. 84. 
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has still not been replied to at the date of this Report. Of particular con- 
cern to me is the Ministry of Finance which, by various statutes and regula- 
tions, is charged with responsibility of the overall management of the scarce 
financial resources of Lesotho, as well as being the chief custodian of proper 
financial discipline. In this connection I wrote a series of memoranda/ 
letters to the Permanent Secretary for Finance on extremely important 
issues affecting the disbursements of public funds, but I regret to report 
that one hundred and twenty of these memoranda, issued between July 1978 
and June 1981, remain completely unanswered to date—a classic illustration 


of the apathy, indifference, lethargy and inertia prevailing in the Public 
Service.5! 


Tarr, Report of the Auditor-General, p. 117. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION IN ETHIOPA 


ADRIAN P. Woop 


THE IMPOSITION of colonial administrative frameworks on the existing cultural 
patterns in Africa created countries with plural societies for whom national 
integration and the maintenance of political stability have proved difficult in 
post-colonial conditions. This stems in part from the ethnic and cultural 
variety of these states, the contrasting physical environments over which they 
extend and the consequently diverse, and sometimes competing, traditional 
economies of their peoples. Colonial boundaries frequently added to these 
problems by dividing ethnic, cultural and religious groups and so encouraging 
cross-border ties which weaken the essential unity of states. 

In many countries, despite the process of modernization and government 
attempts at nation building, regional and secessionist movements have 
frequently developed.! In response some central governments have refused 
to recognize publicly the existence of ‘regional’ problems and have sought to 
control such movements by military force. Less frequently discussions have 
been held and political accommodations achieved with varying degrees of 
regional autonomy. However, attempts to promote national integration and 
reduce discontent are hampered in Africa by a wide range of problems. Among 
these the most important are the low level of economic development and poor 
communications which restrict the growth of regional inter-dependence within 
states. Limited government revenues and shortages of trained staff which 
result in minimal government services and presence in some areas further 
hinder the process of integration. 

Although never colonized by a European power, Ethiopia exhibits many of 
these problems as a result of internal colonization. This article considers the 
problem of national integration in both Imperial and post-Revolution Ethiopia. 
It outlines the background to the ‘nationalities’ problem faced by the present 
military government and considers the nature and causes of regional unrest in 
the country during this century. Then attention is focused upon the potential 
of various rural development measures introduced since the Revolution for 
reducing regional discontent, increasing the security and integrity of the state, 
and strengthening the position of the central government. 


zi 


Adrian Wood is Senior Lecturer in Geography at the University of Zambia and is at present on 
secondment to the Rural Development Studies Bureau of the same university. 


1, J. R. V. Prescott, ‘Geography and secessionist movements’. in Proceedings, Geographical 
Association of Rhodesia (Salisbury), 3, 1970, pp. 50—56. 
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Regional diversity and conflict 

Ethiopia is one of the largest countries in Africa covering over 1-2 million 
square kilometres and supporting over 30 million people.? Itis a diverse state, 
environmentally, ethnically, and culturally. The country consists of two high- 
land massifs, separated by the East Africa Rift Valley. These massifs are sur- 
rounded by lowlands which account for almost half the state’s area. The 
environment varies from desert, thornbush and savannah grasslands in the low- 
lands to tropical montane rain forest and extensive man-made grasslands in the 
highlands (see Figure 1).3 Coincident with these changes in relief and vege- 
tation are changes in economy. Nomadic and sedentary pastoralism predomi- 
nate in the lowlands. Hoe cultivation, and mixed farming economies using the 
oxen-drawn plough characterize the highlands (see Figure 2).4 Until the 
Revolution land tenure varied greatly with tenancy dominant in the ‘south’, 
while in the ‘north’ the ancient rist tenure based on kinship and communal 
village tenure were most common. The country incorporates people of four 
major ethnic groups, Amhara-~Tigrean, Oromo (Galla), Sidama, and Somali 
(see Figure 3).5 Over 70 languages, as opposed to dialects, are spoken.® 
Christianity, Islam and numerous animist religions are practised and a long 
tradition of rivalry between their adherents exists (see Figure 4).? 


The historical background in the ‘south’® 


Ethiopia grew to its present size mainly in the late nineteenth century follow- 
ing the successful claim in 1889 by Menelik, King of Shoa, to the title of King 
of Kings’, over the regional kingdoms which existed at that time in the northern 


2. The mid 1979 estimate of the population was 30-4 million according to Abecor Country Report 
for Ethiopia, (London 1980). 

3. Detailed integrated studies of the physical geography of Ethiopia are few. The major ones 
are Mesfin Wolde Marian, An Introductory Geography of Ethiopia, (Addis Ababa, 1972) see pp. 
27-28; by the same author, An Atlas of Ethiopia, (Addis Ababa, 1970) see maps 4—22; and G. C. 
Last, A Geography of Ethiopia, (Addis Ababa, 1963) pp. 11-61. The best summary account is 
found in B. W. Hodder and D. R. Harris, Africa in Transition, (London, 1972), pp. 135-137. 

4. A recent comprehensive description of the variety of traditional tillage systems in Ethiopia is 
E. Westphal, Agricultural Systems in Ethiopia, (Wageningen, 1975). 

5. Estimates of the relative importance of these groups vary but it is generally reckoned that the 
Oromo form the largest group, perhaps exceeding 40 per cent, followed by the Amhara (30-35 
per cent), the Sidama (10 per cent) and the Somali (6 per cent). Besides these four major groups 
there are a number of other smaller groups such as the Agaw who are found in pockets in the 
Northern Highlands, the Nilotic peoples of the western borderlands and the Afar of the Lower 
Awash Valley. A summary of the ethnic situation is to be found in J. Markakis, Ethiopia: Anatomy 
of a Traditional Polity, (Oxford, 1974), pp. 27-61. 

6. D. N. Levine in Greater Ethiopia: the Evolution of a Multiethnic Society, (Chicago, 1974), lists 
77 different languages from 11 major language families in his Appendix ‘Roster of the Peoples of 
Ethiopia’, pp. 157-197. 

7. A summary of the complex religions situation in the country is to be found in Markakis, op. 
cit. pp. 61-69. The major work on Islam is J. S. Trimmingham, Islam tn Ethiopia, (London, 
1952). Tadesse Tamrat, Church and State in Ethiopia: 1270-1527, (Oxford, 1972) outlines the 
historic position of Christianity in the country and its attitudes towards other religions. 

8. The term ‘south’ is used here to indicate those parts of the country not traditionally part of 
the Abyssinian Kingdom, the political entity which existed in Northern Ethiopia from the decline 
of the Axsumite Kingdom in the tenth century. 
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part of the Northern Highlands. Faced with the threat of European colonial 
expansion in the Horn of Africa, Menelik undertook a series of predominantly 
southward military expeditions to expand the empire prior to signing boundary 
treaties with the colonial powers. These expeditions more than doubled the area 
of the Ethiopian Empire and, with the exception of Eritrea (then an Italian 
colony) and the Lower Awash Valley, which was incorporated in the early 
twentieth century, the present-day boundaries of the state were established.’ 
These conquests are the underlying cause of much of the regional conflict 
and unrest in Ethiopia today. Although the resulting boundaries, unlike the 
colonial ones, were partially the result of indigenous forces and thus might be 
expected to be somewhat more appropriate, they are in fact no less arbitrary 
and no more satisfactory than those externally imposed.'!@ Similarly, the 
peoples incorporated by the conquests, although with some distant ethnic ties, 
and historic links through trade, had developed as independent groups with 
separate identities and histories.!! Consequently Menelik’s justification of the 
conquests as an in-gathering of historically related peoples and a re-establish- 
ment of traditional borders was erroneous.!™? Certainly the people who were 
incorporated saw no historical justification for the conquests and with their long 
histories of mutual conflict over trade, land and religion they did not welcome 
incorporation into a state dominated by their traditional rivals, the Amhara.'3 
This traditional dislike of the conquerors was intensified by the nature and 
consequences of the conquests. Because most peoples resisted, the conquests 
were brutal with much destruction of property, looting and slaving.’ 


9. The majority of these conquests took place between 1875 and 1898. For a general description 
of them see H. G. Marcus, The Life and Times of Menelik II, (Oxford, 1975) and R. H. Kofi 
Darkwah, Shewa, Menilek and the Ethiopian Empire, 1813-1889, (London, 1975). 

10. Discussion of the boundaries is to be found in C. Clapham, Conflicts in Africa, Adelphi Paper 
No. 93, International Institute for Strategic Studies (London, 1972), and in R. M. Prothero ‘North- 
east Africa: a pattern of conflict’, in the text edited by him 4 Geography of Africa, (London, 1969). 
11. Emphasis upon the common roots of the present-day population of Ethiopia in an aboriginal 
proto-Ethiopian group has been stressed by Levine op. cit. p. 46. The extent and long history 
of trade in the area now occupied by Ethiopia are discussed by various authors; see for instance 
M. Abir, Ethiopia, the Era of the Princes, (London, 1968), pp. xviii and 44-72. 

12. The re-establishment of ancient frontiers was the main reason for his expeditions which 
Menelik presented to the European powers interested in this area. Markakis, op. cit. p. 23. This 
was the same justification as that used by one of his predecessors Sahle Selassie, Abir, op. cit. 
p. 155. However, economic needs and the desire to keep out the European colonial powers were 
more important and pressing; see Markakis, op. cit. pp. 23-25, Marcus, op. cit. pp. 64-65 and pp. 
139-40, and M. Stahl, Ethiopia: Political Contradictions in Agricultural Development, (Stockholm, 
1974), pp. 37-39. Internal political problems were also important, namely the desire to build up 
economic and military power to gain the title of ‘King of Kings’ and the need to reward what . 
had become virtually professional soldiers. On the latter point see R. Pankhurst, An Introduction 
to the History of the Ethiopian Army, (Addis Ababa, 1967). l 

13. Abir op. cit. gives a detailed account of the competition between the northern Christian 
kingdom and the southern Muslim sultanates for control over the trade of the south-west. V, Stitz 
‘The Amhara resettlement of Northern Shoa’, Rural Africana, 11, Spring 1970. pp. 70-81, gives 
a micro-study of the competition for land between the Amhara and the Oromo. 

14. The extent of destruction associated with the conquests varied with the resistance offered. In 
Wollega where this was minimal little destruction occurred, but in Arssi, which required eight 
expeditions to conquer, and Kafa, which rebelled against paying tribute, the destruction of life 
and property was great. For details of the conquests see M. Perham, The Government of Ethiopia, 
(London, 1969), pp. 298-342. 
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Destruction was so severe in some areas that several years of famine followed 
the military campaigns.!5 This disruption left a deep scar on the conquered 
communities and stories of the conquests still circulate in the ‘south’. Indeed, 
it is particularly difficult to forget these events given the extensive land alien- 
ation which followed them, the continuing presence of ‘northerners’ whose 
forebears, neftegna, were settled in the ‘south’ to help consolidate the conquest, 
and the origin of many of the major settlements as military camps, katama, to 
control the conquered areas.!© In particular the changes in land ownership and 
the introduction of tenancy lowered the standard of living of the rural popu- 
lation throughout the ‘south’ and undermined any economic security which the 
former socio-political structures had afforded them.!? The bulk of the culti- 
vators became share-cropping tenants, and a large proportion had northern land- 
lords, many of whom were notorious for their harsh treatment of tenants.'8 
Pastoralists were generally less severely affected but a cattle tax was introduced 
and some pastoral economies were destroyed by land alienation.19 However 
like most of the farmers of the ‘south’ the pastoralists lost their legal rights 
to land, although this was often not realized for many decades. 

The conquests not only laid the basis of disunity by incorporating unwilling 
subjects into the Empire and exploiting them economically, but also by increas- 
ing the diversity of the country’s population. The conquests added three major 
contrasting groups to the existing Christian, Amhara-Tigrean farmers with 


15. C., Michel, Vers Fachoda (Paris, 1900), pp. 142. 

16. All land in the conquered areas was alienated to the Emperor and then redistributed. Usually 
one-third was retained by the Imperial household, one-third distributed to officers and soldiers 
invoived in the conquest and one-third given to the indigenous families of importance. For further 
details see R. Pankhurst, State and Land in Ethiopian History, (Addis Ababa, 1966), pp. 
135~148. The extent of resettlement in the ‘south’ by ‘northerners’ and the establishment of 
katama are also discussed by Pankhurst in the same section, by Marcus, op. cit. p. 65 and p. 192, 
and by Markakis, op. cit. pp. 109-111. 

17. For instance, although prior to the conquest Oromo cultivators in the south-west paid some 
of their harvest to their local leaders, abba lafa, who had originally been war leaders, the relation- 
ship was far from that of tenant and landlord. Rather strong reciprocal relations existed which 
ensured that cultivators in difficult circumstances would receive assistance from the abbalafa. For 
details see M. de Salviac, Les Galla, (Paris, 1901), p. 196, Payments in labour and in kind by culti- 
vators to their new overlords first through the gabbar system and later through tenancy seriously 
reduced the proportion of the product of their labour which cultivators retained. Under share crop- 
ping, with seeds and draught power provided by the landlord the share retained by the tenant could 
be below 50 per cent. Land alienation by settlers for their own cultivation reduced the arable land 
and pasture available to indigenous cultivators and created conditions of population pressure. For 
instance see P. T. W. Baxter, ‘Ethiopia’s unacknowledged problem: the Oromo’, African Affairs, 
77, 308, July 1978, p. 212; and C. McClellan ‘Perspective on the ‘Neftenya~Gabbar’ System: the 
Darasa, Ethiopia’, Africa (Rome), 33, 3, September 1978, p. 437. 

18. See Perham, op. cit. pp. 298-342; Pankhurst, 1966, pp. 138-139; and Stahl, op. cit. pp. 45-47. 
Where landlords were indigenous the treatment of tenants was generally much better but even so 
economic differentiation increased. 

19. For example the impact of land alienation on the transhumance of Arssi Oromo pastoralists 
is outlined in K. E. Knutson, ‘Dichotomization and Integration: aspects of inter-ethnic relations 
in Southern Ethiopia’, in F. Barth (ed.), Ethnic Groups and Boundaries, (London, 1969), pp. 
86~100. 
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their mixed farming economy based upon the ox-drawn plough.2° These 
additional groups were the animist Sidama of the south-west highlands who 
practise hoe cultivation, the predominantly Muslim Oromo from the central 
and south-central parts of the present country among whom are ‘found both 
pastoralists and cultivators, and the Muslim pastoral Somali from the south- 
eastern borderlands. i 

This diversity did not result in any cultural tolerance and flexibility on the 
part of the politically dominant Amhara-Tigreans despite the fact that they 
were no longer the largest groùp. Rather they regarded their own culture and 
religion as superior and saw the newly incorporated peoples as cultural inferiors 
who were to be Amharicized.?! This was attempted by restricting the public 
use of other languages, through Amharic language tests for higher education, 
and the denigration of Islam and state support for Christianity.22 This policy 
led to some acculturation of the elite in the ‘south’ but in general it led to a 
backlash among the population as a whole with polarization along ethnic lines.?3 
One expression of this was the increased acceptance of Islam and spirit pos- 
session cults in the Southern Highlands from the 1930s onward which it has 
been suggested were attempts to emphasize.the distinction of the indigenous 
people from the Christian Amhara settlers.?4 

In the years preceding the 1974 revolution the pauperization of the peasantry 
in the ‘south’ grew. Between 1942 and 1967 a number of Land Grant Orders 


t 


` 


were proclaimed in addition to the Imperial right to distribute alienated land.25 + 


These orders increased the number of northern settlers in the ‘south’ and more i 
peasant farmers became tenants of northern landlords. More important was 


the eviction of tenants and pastoralists, as a result of the development of com- 
mercial agriculture in the ‘south’, which finally showed the indigenous people. 
how their land rights had been lost in the conquest. The eviction of tenants 


occurred primarily in the areas where tractor farming with ‘green revolution’ |. 


20. This is a simplification of the population within the Empire of which Menelik became ‘King 
of Kings’, as this included several Agaw groups in the north-west of the northern highlands and 
numerous Oromo groups in the south and east as a result of their diaspora in the seventeenth 
century. It should also be noted that the Amhara-Tigreans, while distinct from the other three 
major ethnic groups, should not be viewed as uniform and united as will be shown below. 

21. This view is enshrined in the fourteenth century Kebra Nagast (Glory of the Kings) a work 
produced by a priest at Aksum. It combines Old Testament, Christian and Arabic literature with 
legend. This provided justification for the dominance of the northern Christian society and an 
ideological basis for its expansionist tendencies. A translation is E. A. W. Budge, The Queen of 
Sheba and Her Only Son Menyelek I (London, 1932). : 

22. Baxter, op. cit. pp. 288 and 293. J. Markakis, op. cit. pp. 338-339. 

23. Knutson, op. cit. p.88; Baxter, op. cit. p. 290. 

24. Knutson, op. cit. p. 93; Baxter, op. cit. p. 285; P. Gilkes, The Dying Lion: feudalism and 
Modernization in Ethiopia, (London, 1975), p. 225. 

25. Between 1942 and 1964 five Land Grant Orders were proclaimed by Haile Selassie. These 
granted between 20 and 40 hectares of government land, (alienated land in the ‘south’ of the 
country), primarily to members of the armed forces, civil service and patriots who had fought the 
Italians. All these groups were dominated by ‘northerners’. One Order did grant land to the 


landless and unemployed but because of the complexities of the process of obtaining this land few ° 


landless and poverty stricken peasants benefited. See J. M. Cohen and D. Weintraub, Land and 
Peasants in Imperial Ethiopia, (Assen, 1975), p. 61. 
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inputs was feasible and where returns would exceed those which could be 
obtained from tenants.26 Those evicted were often forced to move to areas 
only marginally suited for rainfed cultivation where they led a poorer and pre- 
‘carious existence. Pastoralists also lost land particularly in the Awash Valley 
where irrigated estates were established, and in the areas bordering the densely 
settled highlands where the government, by providing army and police protec- 
tion for cultivators, supported spontaneous agricultural settlement.27 In this 
way some of the best grazing lands were lost and several pastoral groups 
had their economies severely disrupted.28 Even where ‘southerners’ were 
involved in agricultural developments, as in the expansion of coffee production, 
their role was limited and the bulk of the wealth generated went to the landlords 
and traders from the north.29 
The growing recognition by the people of southern Ethiopia, of their 
position on the economic periphery of a northern and particularly Shoan- 
dominated state led to increasing political consciousness. One of the earliest 
expressions of this was in Wollega, at the time of the Italian invasion in 1936, 
when a group of traditional leaders of the Western Galla (Oromo) appealed 
to the British to establish a mandate over them until they achieved self govern- 
ment.3° The Italian occupation also encouraged political consciousness in 
other parts of the ‘south’ where the Somali-speaking peoples were administered 
as one unit and the Oromo were allowed in some areas to evict Amhara settlers 
‘thus proving that Amhara dominance and settlement could be overthrown.?! 
Attacks on Amhara settlements continued following the restoration of Haile 
_Selassie and clashes between government forces and the indigenous population 
became common in the Ogaden and Haud areas following the reimposition of 
Imperial tax-gathering on their return to Ethiopia in 1948 and 1955 respect- 
ively.32, Unrest was also stimulated in this area by insensitive policies on the 
part of the central government which at times tried to retrict the mobility of 
pastoralists in order to prevent the ‘export’ of animals.33 In 1948 there was 


26. See J. M. Cohen, ‘Effects of Green Revolution Strategies on Tenants and Small-Scale Land- 
owners in the Chilalo Region of Ethiopia’, The Journal of Developing Areas, 9, (1975), pp. 335-358. 
27. This practice of police support for cultivators was particularly common along the eastern 
escarpment of the densely settled Northern Highlands where downslope resettlement was under- 
taken by:farmers in search of land. 

28. See for instance L. Bondestam ‘People and Capitalism in the North-Eastern Lowlands of 
Ethiopia’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 12, (1974), pp. 425-439. 

29. Some evidence of this is found in J. O. Lundberg, ‘Some Data from a Village in a Coffee Pro- 
ducing Area in Western Ethiopia’, mimeo, Ethiopian Nutrition Institute 1970; and A. P. Wood. 
‘Resettlement in Illubabor‘, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Liverpool, 1978. 

30. Gilkes, op. cit. pp. 210-214. 

31. Baxter, op. cit p. 292; McClennan, op. cit. p. 439. 

32. The Ogaden area and the Haud grazing lands in the north of the Ogaden were administered 
by the British Military Administration which took over-the Somali Province of Italian East Africa 
following the defeat of the Italians in 1941. 

343. Prothero, op. cit. provides a thorough explanation of the necessity for mobility and cross- 
border movements by the pastoral population of this area. 
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a request for regional autonomy in Hararghe province 34 and, following the 
independence and union in 1960 of the British and Italian Somalilands, a grow- 
ing wish has developed among the Somali speakers in Ethiopia for union with 
the Somalit Republic.35 This has been fostered by Somali radio broadcasts and 
by arms supplied through Somalia to ‘dissident’ groups in southern Ethiopia.36 
These developments probably encouraged, and certainly facilitated, the pro- 
tracted revolt by the Somali and Oromo peoples of Bale province between 1963 
and 1970. This was primarily in response to exploitation of the peasantry and 
the continuing loss of land to Amhara settlers. However, in time the Oromo 
involved appear to have developed some ‘nationalistic’ feelings.37_ The revolt 
was eventually solved politically but only after a military campaign had 
increased hatred between the Muslim Oromo and Somali, on the one hand, and 
the Christian Amhara settlers on the other, who as paramilitary auxiliaries 
during the revolt had been particularly brutal.38 

Another sign of political consciousness among the Oromo was seen in 1966 
in Addis Ababa with the founding of the Metcha and Tuloma Co-operative 
Association. Although nominally a self-help association it began to articulate 
the dissatisfaction of the Oromo with the government and particularly with 
their position in society. This opposition together with its organization along 
ethnic lines caused much government concern and within a year of its establish- 
ment the Association was banned. Especially disturbing to the government was 
the speed with which the Association attracted Oromos who were apparently 
Amharacized, a fact which suggested the frailty of the policy of Amharization 
and the potential Oromo national consciousness.?9 

However, despite growing political awareness and numerous small outbreaks 
of unrest, the ‘south’ has rarely appeared as an area of seething unrest held 
down with an iron hand.#! Rather it appears that the indigenous population, 
realizing the limitations of the political and military situation under the Imperial 
regime, came to a compromise with the northern ruling elite and settlers which 


34. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 220 

35. Unrest in this area has also stemmed from the conflict between Ethiopia and Somalia over 
the ill-defined border. In security operations in the Ogaden Ethiopian forces have tended to treat 
the Somali pastoralists harshly, regarding them as supporters of the Somali Government’s claims. 
The border conflict received renewed impetus in the early 1970s following the discovery of natural 
gas in the Ogaden just inside Ethiopia. 

36. It is important to note that Somali broadcasts and arms coming through Somalia have also 
been directed towards the Oromo of the Southern Highlands. 

37. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 251. Baxter, op. cit. pp. 294-296, discusses the continuing development 
of Oromo nationalism since the revolt in Bale. It is at times difficult to distinguish between Oromo 
and Somali movements. For instance the Oromo leader of the Bale revolt styled himself ‘General 
of Western Somalia’, and that revolt, like the ones in the late 1970s, involved both Oromo and 
Somali speakers whose common faith, Islam, appears to be one basis for co-operation. 

38. Markakis, op. cit. p. 370. This use of northern settlers to maintain security in the conquered 
areas of the south is of long standing and was used extensively in the days of the Abyssinian Empire 
of the 10th—16th centuries (see Tadesse Tamrat, op. cit. p. 16) and by Menelik. 

39. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 255. C. Clapham, “Centralization and Local Response in Southern Ethiopia’, 
in African Affairs. 74, ee pp. 72-81, see p. 81. 

40. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 2 

4]. Clapham, 1975, op. gh p. 81. 
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allowed a degree of peaceful co-existence. Despite a few marriages across 
ethnic lines, this compromise involved a minimum of contact between the two 
groups and as a result a major divide existed. This was often deepened by 
bitter stereotype views of each other‘? and in some areas by increasing compe- 
tition for limited resources as populations grew.#3 Thus by the time of the 
Revolution, despite the relative peace in the ‘south’ during the early 1970s, 
there were strong feelings concerning the economic and political situation in 
that area and many scores to be settled, i 


The historical background in the ‘north’# 

In the Northern Highlands the Imperial government also faced challenges. 
This area was the core of the ancient kingdom of Axsum and it successors, 
and is inhabited by the Christian Amharas and the related Tigreans. Although 
the area has historical, religious and ethnic ties it rarely provided the unified 
support for the governments of Menelik and Haile Selassie which might have 
been expected. 

Disunity in the north stems in part from the sixteenth century when the 
Abyssinian Kingdom collapsed under the twin assaults of a Muslim jihad and 
the Oromo diaspora.45 There then followed a period of three centuries, until 
the reign of Menelik, during which there was little or no effective central auth- 
ority. At first local and later regional warlords established their own kingdoms 
and vied with each other for overall dominance in the Northern Highlands.46 
The difficult terrain and isolation strengthened these regional political group- 
ings so much so that even today it is true to say that in the Christian highland 
areas ‘the first loyalty is to the region and the historic province’.47 It was these 
regional feelings combined with the Shoan preponderance in the governments 
of Menelik and Haile Selassie which formed the basis of dissatisfaction in the 


42. H. Blackhurst, ‘Ethnicity in Southern Ethiopia: the general and the particular’, in Africa, 50, 
pp. 55-56, see p. 60. 

43. McClellan, op. cit. p. 437. 

å4. The term ‘north’ refers to the area roughly coincident with the highland portion of the prov- 
ince of Tigre, Begemder, Gojam, Wollo and northern Shoa. These are the areas of predominantly 
Amhara-Tigrean settlement which formed the Abyssinian empire. 

45. The Muslim jihad occurred between 1592 and 1543, although conflict between the Muslim 
sultanates of the Rift Valley and the Christian kingdom was a marked feature for many centuries— 
see E. Ullendorf, The Ethiopians: an introduction to country and people, (London, 1973, 3rd. 
edition). The Oromo diaspora began in the 16th century and continued into the late 18th century. 

This predominantly northward expansion of the Oromo from a ‘homeland’ thought to have been 
in highland Bale caused considerable disruption to the Abyssinian kingdom; see for instance Stitz, 
op. cit. , 
46. By the end of this period three major regional kingdoms had emerged, Tigre, Shoa and a north 
western kingdom based on Gondar including most of highland Begemder. For an overview of this 
period see Uliendorf, op. cit. pp. 73-87, and for details of the years 1769-1855 see Abir, op. cit. 

47. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 177. A major discussion of provincialism in the ‘north’ is found in 
Markakis, op. cit. pp. 42-49. 
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‘north’ with central government.*® In particular the appointment of Shoans 
to administrative posts in the ‘north’ outside Shoa was greatly resented+? while, 
in general, other Amhara-Tigrean groups felt the Shoans to be unworthy of 
the political dominance they had acquired.5¢ 

Resentment against the Shoan Amhara dominated government was height- 
ened by the centralizing measures of Haile Selassie.5! The removal of tax col- 
lection from the hands of the provincial nobility and the disbandment of the 
armies kept by regional lords until the Italian invasion both caused unrest. Simi- 
larly the establishment of a new system of provincial administration designed 
to increase central government control was disliked and it did little to improve 
the responsiveness of northern communities to central government.52- 

Revolts led by provincial nobles took place in Begemder province just before 
Haile Selassie’s coronation in 1930, with others occurring in Tigre and Gojam 
provinces soon after. Another period of unrest in the ‘north’ followed the 
restoration of the “Emperor in 1941. His attempts to reimpose central 
government control in Tigre and Begemder met with resistance which in Tigre 
was on such a scale that it seriously threatened Haile Selassie’s position on the 
throne.53 Attempts to introduce revised land tax schedules in the ‘north’ 
following the expulsion of the Italians also met with militant opposition and 
in 1944 the Emperor was forced to rescind this measure in the provinces of 
Tigre, Begemder and Gojam.*4 Gojam continued to be a cause of concern to 
the Imperial government and supported two other major revolts in 1951 and 
1968, as well as a number of local actions against central government. This 


48. Clapham, 1975, op. cit. p. 73 states that over the last 30 years of the Imperial regime Shoa 
provided 60-70 per cent of high central government officials and an even higher proportion of 
provincial governors. This is a phenomenon of long standing. Complaints were made against 
Shoan dominance in Menelik’s government; see Getahun Dilebo, ‘Emperor Menelik’s Ethtopia— 
National Unification or Amhara Communal Domination?, Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1974. 

49. This was particularly true in Gojam whose people had, and continue to have, a strong desire 
to look after their own affairs and dislike Shoans; see Gilkes op. cit. pp. 185-6. 

50. For a full discussion of the relationship of the Shoan population with the other Amhara and 
Tigrean groups see G. Salale “Who are the Shoans?’, in Horn of Africa, 2, 3, (1979) pp. 20-29. 
This writer agrees with others who suggest that Menelik’s rise to political dominance as ‘King of 
Kings’ was seen by other northern groups as a political conquest of themselves which threatened 
subjugation under Shoan rule, similar to that suffered by peoples of the ‘south’. Thus rather than 
viewing Ethiopia’s recent history in the light of a north-south dichotomy a threefold division is 
more appropriate with a Shoan political elite, which included a few Shoan Oromos, in control of 
two ‘conquered’ areas, one to the north, the other to the south. Of particular relevance here is 
the feeling in the ‘north’ that Shoans were not true ‘habesha’, inheritors of the cultural traditions 
of Axsum, and so were unworthy of the political dominance they had over the ‘north’. 

51. For a summary of the centralizing measures of Haile Selassie see Markakis, op. cit. pp. 
327-331. 

52. In many cases the local population in the ‘north’ outside Shoa would not accept the changes 
introduced by Shoan administrators. Markakis, op. cit. p. 385 states that ‘provincialism is so strong 
(in the Amhara and Tigrean provinces) that the people will only respond to central government 
if this is mediated through the agency of their own provincial nobility’. 

53. This revolt in Tigre:in 1943 is known as the Woyane revolt. It was of such a scale that it 
could have sparked off other regional unrest and so threatened Haile Selassie’s position on the 
throne. It was quelled only after British air support had been provided. See Gilkes, op. cit. pp. 
187-191. 

54. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 181. 
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unrest was primarily among the peasantry and was in response to attempts to 
change land taxation and to measure land which farmers feared was a prelude 
to a change in the traditional rist tenure system. Unrest was also caused in 
Gojam by attempts to introduce into this most conservative province legislation 
already in force in the rest of the country, as well as by the expansion of central 
government and especially Shoan control over provincial affairs.> 

Despite these feelings, by the late 1950s most of the northern provinces, with 
the exception of Gojam, had come to terms with the centralizing policies of 
Haile Selassie and his government. However, in 1962 with the dissolution of 
the federation of Eritrea and Ethiopa and the incorporation of Eritrea as a 
province of the Ethiopian Empire, the central government found itself with 
another revolt. This was first a Muslim-dominated movement by lowland 
pastoral peoples, who, faced with the prospect of the same fate as other peri- 
pheral populations, rebelled at incorporation into the Christian, Amhara-domi- 
nated Empire. However, the basis of the revolt has widened as highlanders, 
who are Christian, Tigrean farmers, and the urban population, have become 
increasingly dissatisfied with the growing dominance of Shoan Amharas in the 
province’s affairs and the limited economic growth achieved since union.56 


The government response and its results 
Faced with such strong resistance to central government authority and the stir- 
rings of nationalist feelings in the ‘south’, Haile Selassie and his Ministers spent 
much of their time trying to control the centrifugal tendencies which threatened 
the Empire. Boundaries of administrative units were changed in order to 
break the power of regional leaders while administrators were frequently 
moved to prevent them establishing regional followings. The provincial 
administration was modernized and brought under closer Imperial control.57 
The pre-eminence of palace politics and the banning of political parties and 
political campaigning in parliamentary elections also helped to keep regional 
politics at a low level.58 When revolts did occur they were usually met with 
harsh military action which quelled them but intensified divisive feelings. Tax 
amnesties, the removal of harsh governors and the distribution of titles to 
leaders of revolts once they had submitted to the Emperor were also used to 
placate the provinces, but the recurrence of unrest in several areas over many 
decades suggests that these measures were only temporary palliatives. 
Outwardly these policies appeared to have succeeded. By the close of Haile 
55. For details see Markakis, op. cit. pp. 376—387, and Gilkes, op. cit. p. 178 and pp 181-186. 
56. For the background to the Eritrean unrest, see G. K. N. Trevaskis, Eritrea; a colony in 
transition: 1941-52, ee 1960), and S. A. Longrigg, A Short History of Eritrea, (Oxford, 
1945). Discussion of the situation in the late 1970s is found in R. Lobban, ‘The Eritrean War: 
Issues and Implications’, in Canadian Journal of African Studies, 10, pp. 335-346 and E. Morgan, 
‘A Geographical Evaluation of the Ethiopian-Eritrea Conflict’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 
15, (1977), pp. 667-674. 


57. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 181. 
58. C. Clapham, Haile Selassie’s Government, (London, 1969), p. 75. 
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Sellasie’s rule the Ethiopian Empire which he had inherited remained intact 
and had been enlarged by the addition of Eritrea. With the exception of the 
rural areas of Eritrea and parts of the Ogaden desert the country was relatively 
peaceful. In many communities people from different parts of the country co- 
existed peacefully and the spread of the Amharic language suggested a growing 
unity. But on closer inspection it was clear that the Imperial regime had been 
patently unsuccessful at creating a unified and integrated nation. The govern- 
ment’s view that national integration would automatically result from its cen- 
tralizing and modernizing policies was mistaken.5? Its narrow view of national 
identity based on the 14th century Kebra Nagast (which emphasized the cul- 
tural superiority of the Christian Amhara-Tigrean population) had been of only 
limited success in assimilating the non-Amhara elite and more importantly had 
led to widespread resentment among the bulk of the population in the ‘south’. 
The poor quality of administrators, their insensitivity to local feelings and the 
institutionalized bribery they practised provided further causes for discontent. 
Government policies added to the resentment in the provinces by concentrating 
the fruits of development primarily in the hands of the Shoan elite at the 
expense of other groups who received little in return for their taxes except 
more alien administrators. Economically the country was also poorly inte- 
‘ grated. Subsistence economies predominated in the rural areas and limited 
inter-regional exchange took place. Despite the geographical advantages of 
a compact shape and a centrally-located capital, control over the rural areas 
was restricted by the limited road network and difficult terrain.6° Cross- 
border support for revolts in the periphery and the mobility of pastoralists 
added to these problems.*®! 

Consequently, in 1974, Ethiopia on the eve of the Revolution was far from 
being a united and integrated state. Rather it was a loose gathering of emotion- 
ally distinct regions whose cultural identities had been stimulated by the 
extreme centralization of the Imperial government, the dominance of the 
Shoan-Amhara group, and the exploitation of the peasantry. Thus despite 
government propaganda depicting a country unified by 3,000 years of indepen- 
dence, Ethiopia, although possibly an acceptable concept to some of the edu- 
cated elite, was by no means a recognized entity for the average peasant to 
whom village and region were the only spatial and political concepts of any 
significance.®? 


59. Markakis, op. cit. pp. 337-342. This author suggests that the government expected national 
integration to occur automatically as centralization brought increased government control over the 
peripheral areas and non-Shoan populations and as modernization led to a loss of cultural traditions. 
60. M. W. Mariam, op. cit. p. 150, states that in the early 1970s 58 per cent of the country was 
further than 30 kms. from any type of road. My own calculation for 1980 suggests this is now less 
than 43 per cent. 

61. The problems of ‘controlling’ pastoral communities in the Horn of Africa are explained in 
Prothero, op. cit. pp. 154-201. 

62. Gilkes, op. cit. p. 177 
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The Revolution and unrest 

The weakening of government control in the peripheries during the Revolu- 
tion and the introduction of a wide range of reforms provided both the oppor- 
tunities and stimuli for unrest. The Revolution also released a variety of 
economic, regional, religious and ethnic forces which the Imperial government 
had managed to keep repressed.63 Various groups pressed hard in the hope 
that, while political and military attention was focused on the changes taking 
place in the capital, they might be able to achieve their goals or establish strong 
positions from which to bargain with the new government. 

In particular the Eritreans and the Somalis have used the period since the 
removal of the Emperor to pursue their attempts at secession. In both cases 
they achieved at one time the deepest and most complete military penetration 
ever, before being forced to retreat. By the middle of 1977 the Eritrean liber- 
ation movements controlled not only all the Eritrean countryside, much of 
which had been under their control for the preceding decade, but also the urban 
centres with the exceptions of the provincial capital, Asmara, a district centre, 
Barentu, and the ports of Massawa and Assab. Of these four towns the first 
three were surrounded by liberation forces for several months, while the flow 
of traffic inland from Assab, where the country’s only oil refinery is located, 
was disrupted on several occasions, Overall the Eritrean situation was critical 
as not only were the nationally important industries and agricultural estates of 
Eritrea itself at a standstill, but production in the rest of the country was 
effected by the disruption of fuel and other imports.5‘ In the south of the 
country the Western Somali Liberation Front (WSLF) organized a major mili- 
tary campaign in 1977 and 1978 among both the Somali and their fellow Muslim 
Oromos. This gave them control of most of the Ogaden desert and also con- 
. siderable highland areas in Haranghe, Bale, and Sidamo provinces. During 
this fighting the railway line to Djibouti, Ethiopia’s only rail link with a port, 
was cut and the industrial and railway town of Dire Dawa was surrounded. 
The important grain surplus province of Arssi was also threatened. 

The successes of these campaigns encouraged similar movements in adjoining 
areas. In Tigre province, which borders Eritrea, the Tigre People’s Liberation 
Front grew out of dissatisfaction with the disregard by the Imperial regime and 
its successor for the ‘due rights’ of the people of that province. The popu- `` 
lation of highland Tigre is ethnically similar to the people of the Eritrean 
plateau. As a result they were administered as one unit during the Italian 


63. Fears concerning such a development on the demise of Haile Selassie’s regime had been pre- 
viously expressed by several authors; see for instance Clapham, 1969, op. cit. p. 80, and Markakis, 
op. cit. p. 375 and 391. 

64. The importance of Eritrea to the Ethiopian economy is considerable. The country’s only oil 
refinery is located at Assab, and a number of agricultural estates in highland Eritrea provide various 
food products for the whole of the country but especially for Asmara and Addis Ababa. In 1970 
over one-third of the country’s manufacturing industries were located in Eritrea according to The 
Ethiopian Economy, Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, (Addis Ababa, 1970). 

65. Arssi is an important source of grain for Addis Ababa. 
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occupation and since then have paid particular attention to the developments 
in the former Italian colony. But nationalist feelings in Tigre go back to the 
1870s, before Menelik’s rule, when Tigre was the leading kingdom in the 
Northern Highlands and its king, Johannes, was accepted as the ‘King of 
Kings’. Thus Tigreans have long felt that their leading position has been 
usurped by the Shoan Amhara. Seeing little prospect of regaining this position 
or a measure of autonomy under the new government, support for the TPLF 
has grown. This has been particularly marked as the government’s attitude 
towards Eritrea has hardened, and as attempts have been made to press-gang 
Tigrean farmers to join the militia to support the regular forces in Eritrea.%6 

In the ‘south’ the expansion of WSLF activities has been paralleled by the 
growth of the Oromo Liberation Front (OLF). This has grown out of a small 
group of rebels who never laid down their arms following the 1963-70 Bale 
revolt. This organization was particularly active in Bale and Sidamo provinces 
during the 1977-1978 Ogaden war and has also received support from Peasant 
Associations in Hararghe and Arssi provinces. Recent reports suggest that 
although it is militarily less active it is spreading to other Oromo areas in the 
south-west of the northern massif. Here support for the OLF has grown as 
a result of insensitive measures by the government, the most important of 
which was the threat to consolidate land taken over by former tenants into 
producer co-operatives.§7 

In the period following the Revolution, unrest also occurred in the northern 
provinces of Begemder (now called Gondar) and Gojam, and in the Afar low- 
lands of the Awash Valley. In Begemder and Gojam, provinces noted for their 
conservatism and strong support of the traditional rist land tenure system, there 
was widespread unrest over the land reform measures. This was encouraged 
by the anti-government, right-wing, Ethiopian Democratic Union, and also by 
traditional local distrust of government intentions concerning land. Despite 
harsh measures it appeared that by the middle of 1980 the government had 
failed to make much headway in these provinces with its rural reforms.°8 By 
contrast in the Afar lowlands the military government has apparently solved 
one regional problem. In 1975 there was a major revolt there against the land 


66. In 1978 and 1979 the government tried to use militia groups drawn from Peasant Associations 
to strengthen its forces in Eritrea in the hope that numbers would succeed where military tactics 
had failed. The results were disastrous with large numbers of militia troops killed by the Eritrean 
liberation forces. 

67. Several sources report that farmers in the south-west who have benefited greatly from the 
nationalization of rural lands and in particular from gaining control over land planted with coffee 
are strongly averse to pooling their land in a producer co-operative with farmers who do not have 
coffee land and who are regarded as less diligent and less skilled. 

One source on this resistance to producer co-operatives in a non-coffee producing area is A. Abate 
and T. Tekelu, Land Reform and Peasant Associations in Ethiopia—a case study of two widely dif- 
fering regions, I.L.O. World Employment Programme Research, Working Paper, (Geneva, 1979), 

37 


p. 37. 

68. Ibid, pp. 39-41. See also P. Gilkes ina book review in fournal of North-East African Studies, 
1, (1979), pp. 88. He reports that the intransigence of the Gojam population led to the rapid 
abandonment of the attempts to redistribute land. 
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reform measures. This was led by the family of the largest landowner in the 
area, Sultan Ali Mira. Although this revolt was manipulated by the elite in an 
attempt to retain their control of land, the degree of support obtained shows 
the distrust with which government measures were seen by the Afar and also 
the degree of antipathy which the development of irrigated agriculture and 
alienation of critical grazing land had caused. However, once the revolt was 
quelled promises of regional autonomy and the replacement of highlanders by 
Afars in the local administration have encouraged the Afar National Liberation 
Movement to work with the military government. 

The new government has also found other challenges which are directly 
related to its development policies. These challenges have been primarily econ- 
omic and stem from the introduction of a socialist economic philosophy and 
the consequent adjustments of producers and traders to the new conditions. 
The major problem is a shortage of food in the urban areas and consequent 
price increases which have encouraged unrest. This is viewed particularly 
seriously by the government because of the political awareness of the urban 
population and their location at the centre of government. The problem was 
originally caused by the land reform proclamation. This led to some commer- 
cial farms remaining unplanted in the 1975/76 season. There were also reduc- 
tions in planting by peasant farmers, partly because of the slaughter of plough 
oxen by landlords and partly because of uncertainty concerning the disposal 
of harvest surplus.69 Sales by peasants were also low because of increased 
home consumption”? These problems of urban food supply have continued 
more recently primarily because of government attempts to control the price 
of foodstuffs. This had led to the hoarding of grains, especially teff, by farmers 
who hope prices will rise in the future. A black market has also developed 
in many crops including coffee which it is reported is being exported illegally, 
thus denying the country foreign exchange.” 

The new government has thus received some clear. reminders of the ability 
of the rural areas to threaten its authority and undermine its position both 
directly and indirectly. The inability of the military to extinguish secessionist 
feelings, and the continuing success of the guerilla groups also raises questions 
about the ability of the government to enforce its will in the rural areas. Con- 
sequently it is appropriate that the rural development measures of the new 
government should be appraised not only with a view to their economic and 
ideological values but also in the light of their contribution to controlling the 


69. For a case study of the situation in Western Wollega during the year following the land reform 
proclamation see M. Stahl, New Seeds in Old Soil, Research Report 40, (Uppsala, 1977). See 
p. 25 concerning the slaughter of plough oxen by landlords and the rumours concerning the possible 
confiscation of the harvest by the government. 

70. For further details of the reasons for reduced grain sales and the urban food shortages see 
J. Holmberg, Grain Marketing and Land Reform in Ethiopia, Research Report 41, (Uppsala, 1977). 
71. Economist Intelligence Unit, Quarterly Economic Review of Uganda, Ethiopia, Somalia and 
Djibouti, Fourth Quarter 1980, p. 13. 
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rural populace bringing peace to the countryside and maintaining national 
unity. 


Rural development measures 

Since the removal of Haile Selassie in September 1974, a number of measures 
have been introduced to transform conditions in the rural areas and to stimulate 
agricultural production. Of these the most important is nationalization of rural 
lands.?2, This has placed all rural land under state ownership and farming 
families have been given ‘possessory’, presumably usufructory, rights over 
holdings up to a maximum of 10 hectares per family. Tenancy has been abol- 
ished and all former payments for the use of land together with the old agricul- 
tural income tax have been replaced by a new land use fee.73 In order to 
reduce inequality in rural communities the land reform proclamation stated that 
land is to be redistributed to ensure equitable holdings amongst families in each 
area. In the south of the country, where tenancy prevailed, land reform was 
rapidly accepted and implemented and some redistribution of land has been 
completed. In the north, where the traditional tenures were of much greater 
antiquity and were based on kinship ties and residence in village communities, 
land reform has progressed more slowly and to date little redistribution has 
been achieved.74 

In order to implement these measures, the land reform proclamation decreed 
that Peasant Associations, with elected committees to run them, should be 
established in every 800 hectare area.?7> These Associations were mostly set 
up with the help of the Zemecha students who were sent to the countryside 
for two years (from late 1974) to politicize the peasantry and to organize them 
in their struggle against supporters of the ancien regime.76 Besides imple- 
menting land reform and politicizing the peasantry, Peasant Associations are 
to provide an institutional basis for rural development and self-help activities. 
They are to enforce government land use directives, establish communal farms 


72. Public Ownership of Rural Lands Proclamation, Proclamation 31 of 1975 issued on 29 April 
1975. 

73. Rural Land Use Fee and Agricultural Activities Income Tax Proclamation, Proclamation 77 
of 1976, issued on 4 January 1976. 

74, <A. Abate and T. Teklu, op. cit. pp. 39-41. 

75. The responsibilities of Peasant Associations outlined in the Land Reform Proclamation were 
expanded eight months later in Proclamation No. 71 of 1975 Peasant Associations Organization and 
Consolidation Proclamation, issued on 14 December, 1975. This proclamation gave legal per- 
sonality to Peasant Associations and emphasized the role of the Associations in farming service and 
producer co-operatives. 

76, The Zemecha campaign involved the deployment of some 60,000 senior school and university 
students in early 1975 for two years. They were posted to over 400 localities throughout the 
country where they attempted to politicize the peasantry and make them aware of the opportunities 
the Revolution offered. The students were instrumental in ensuring the success of the land reform 
proclamation and in the establishment of Peasant Associations, They also provided literacy classes 
for the peasantry and encouraged a considerable range of self-help projects. 
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and service co-operatives and eventually organize their communities as pro- 
ducer co-operatives in which all the means of production, except garden plots, 
will be controlled and used communally.?77 By January 1980, 25,000 Peasant 
Associations had been formed but they vary greatly in their activities. Some 
exist only in name, while others run stores, service co-operatives and insurance 
schemes, and have completed major projects, such as road building. These 
organizations have developed most rapidly in the accessible areas of the south, 
especially where cash crops are produced. This appears to be due to access 
to governmental assistance, a degree of unity in these rural communities 
apparently resulting from the tenancy situation in the past, and the ability to 
accumulate capital for development purposes from crop sales. 

In its desire to reduce inequalities in the country the government has radi- 
cally altered the ‘minimum package’ agricultural extension programme. This 
originally served strips of land 10 km either side of main highways and in 1972 
it covered only approximately 5 per cent of the area occupied by cultivators.78 
The programme has been reorganized on a wereda (district) basis, so that vir- 
tually all highland farming areas are supposedly serviced, even the areas which 
have no road communications. The shortage of staff for the expansion of this 
service has been overcome by appointing one member of each Peasant Associ- 
ation committee to liaise with the extension staff and this person is responsible 
for reporting extension messages at the frequent Peasant Association meetings. 
To support this attempt to encourage increased production by peasant farmers, 
there has also been a considerable improvement in the rural road network. 
Between 1974 and 1980 the length of all weather rural roads, excluding ones 
between provincial capitals, increased by approximately 30 per cent.79 

The nationalization of rural lands brought under direct government control 
all the commercial farms and irrigated estates. These had been established 
mainly in the 1960s by both local entrepreneurs and international companies. 
While some of the smaller, isolated farms have been given to local Peasant 
Associations to divide among their members, the majority have become state 
farms. These are run either by the Ministry of State Farms or by the recently 


77. The transformation of Peasant Associations into producer co-operatives is expected to take 
place in three stages, according to a policy directive of June 1979. Initially peasants should form 
an elementary type of co-operative, malba, under which they would farm 0-2 ha. individually and 
own oxen and implements. Land in excess of this is to be farmed communally and farmers 
rewarded according to their contribution in labour, equipment and oxen. At the second stage, 
welba, members would sell or contribute their livestock and equipment to the co-operative and 
could farm up to 0-1 ha. individually only if it was agreed by the general assembly of the co- 
operative. The final stage with the formation of a first stage co-operative union, weland, would 
involve several welba-type co-operatives joining together into more commercially viable units 
allowing greater specialization and economies of scale. 

78. For details of the Minimum Package Programme and an analysis of its impact see M. Stahl, 
op. cit. pp. 105-158. 

79. This calculation is based on material from the Planning and Programming Division of the 
Ethiopian Highway Authority. 
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established Ministry of Tea and Coffee Development.8° These Ministries are 
charged with providing the nation with foodstuffs, commodities for export, and 
raw materials for industry. The state farms are run with permanent wage labour 
although attempts to reduce the need for seasonal migrant labour have not 
been completely successful. In the long term, the government expects these 
farms to be run by the workers as producer co-operatives just like the Peasant 
Associations. However, in the foreseeable future they will remain under strict 
government management. Once the initial distribution of commercial farms 
to Peasant Associations was completed the government was left with 43 state 
farms. Of these 10 were coffee farms mainly in the south-western provinces 
of Kefa and Ilubabor, 18 were irrigated estates mainly in the Awash valley 
and the Rift valley, while 25 were rainfed arable farms. Between 1974 and 
1980 28 new rainfed state farms were established in highly productive parts 
of the country mainly for the production of food grains. These new farms 
are scattered across much of the country with major concentrations in Bale, 
Arssi and Wollega provinces (see Figure 6). 

The new government’s rural development programme also includes a major 
programme of agricultural resettlement. Although the Ethiopian highlands are 
densely settled, many of the adjoining lowland areas are sparsely populated due 
to malaria, trypanosomiasis and traditional fears of these areas among high- 
landers. Some of these lowland areas have a moderate potential for agricul- 
ture. Given the pressure of population upon resources in much of the 
highlands it is necessary for the government to resettle people in these areas 
if it is to achieve its dual aims of providing every rural household with sufficient 
land for its own support and of raising rural standards of living as rapidly as 
possible.81 Resettlement is primarily meant for the landless, or virtually 
landless, highland farmers especially those in drought-prone areas, but such 
‘opportunities’ have also been ‘given’ to people displaced by fighting and 
the unemployed lumpen in towns. It is also planned to establish settlement 
schemes for pastoralists so that they can take up sedentary agriculture and learn 


80. The nationalized commercial farms were originally run by the Ministry of National Resources 
Development and later by the Experiment and Project Implementation Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In 1978 the State Farms Development Agency was established and this was 
upgraded in 1979 to the level of a ministry when the various state farms were divided between 
it and the new Ministry of Tea and Coffee Development which was also established at that time. 
81. The aims of the new Military Government are outlined in several documents. The pro- 
gramme of the National Democratic Revolution although outlined in 1976 is still a reasonable guide 
to the aims and objectives of the Revolution and the present government. The major aims may 
be summarized as: 

a) to accelerate the economic development of the country in order to raise the standard of 

living of the broad masses, 

b) to provide free education and adequate health services to the broad masses, 

c) to provide jobs for the jobless, and 

d) to establish a centralized national plan based on socialist principles. 
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FIG, 6 : SETTLEMENT SITES AND STATE FARMS IN ETHIOPIA 
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improved animal husbandry techniques.®? Although the original resettlement 
programme after the Revolution gave settlers individual holdings, the policy 
now is to restrict these personal holdings to 0-1 hectare, less than the area 
required for self-sufficiency, and to require farmers to spend the bulk of their 
time on the communal farm. Resettlement sometimes involves short-distance 
relocation—as in the case of the war-displaced farmers in Bale province, and 
many of the urban unemployed, but in the case of landless highland farmers 


82. Proclamation 78 of 1976 issued on 4 February 1978 established a Settlement Authority 
separate from the Ministry of Land Reform which prior to this had housed a small settlement 
department. Paragraph 13 of the proclamation specifies that the beneficiaries of settlement pro- 
grammes are to be ‘persons with small or no land, or unemployed persons who reside in urban 
areas, or nomads desirous of being settled, or persons who need to be settled for various other 
reasons’. 
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who are mainly from the ‘north’, it generally involves considerable movement 
to lowland areas in the ‘south’ of the country. 

One final rural development measure is the Agricultural Marketing Corpor- 
ation (AMC). This was established in 1977 in an attempt to influence the sup- 
ply and price of crops, especially food grains.83 At present the Corporation 
does not have a monopoly and has to compete with private merchants. Its 
prices are fixed by the government which restricts its competitive capacity. 
Despite this it has been able so far to obtain and market between 30 and 40 
per cent of the total marketed surplus. This has been achieved partly by pur- 
chase from farmers in the market place and partly by directives which require 
state farms to sell all their produce to AMC, and traders and Peasant Associ- 
ations to sell a proportion of their total stocks and harvest, respectively, to the 
Corporation. 


Rural development measures and national integration l 

The potential of these rural development measures to increase national inte- 
gration and to reduce regional unrest is great. Although little official recog- 
nition of this has been made, there is no doubt that this potential is well 
understood by the country’s new leaders. The possible contributions of these 
measures towards the solution of regional unrest outlined above fall into four 
main categories; the removal of causes of discontent, the control of the rural 
population, functional integration, and the strengthening of government power. 


a) The removal of causes of discontent 

The unrest and revolts which have plagued Ethiopia over the last 50 years 
have had various causes. Of these, in the years preceding the Revolution, econ- 
omic pressures upon the peasantry were the most serious. These pressures 
came partly from taxation by central government but their major cause was the 
extraction of wealth in various ways by landlords, village leaders and family 
elders.84 Yet revolts were rarely directed against this local exploitation. 
Rather they were focused upon the tax demands of the central government 
which were seen as new and intolerable burdens. This focusing of discontent 
upon the government may have been due to fatalism on the part of the peas- 
antry and their acceptance of the status quo within communities in which they 
lived, or a result of manipulation by the leaders of revolts, who usually came 
from among the wealthier members of the peasantry and even from the provin- 
cial elite.85 The peasantry were further encouraged to focus their discontent 


83. The Agricultural Marketing Corporation was established by Proclamation 105 of 1976 issued 
on 20 November 1976. 

84. Payments by the peasantry to the government in Imperial Ethiopia consisted of an income 
tax of Eth. $1.50 for incomes below Eth. $300 and education and health taxes of similar sums. In 
contrast the peasantry provided labour services and gifts to the elite in rural societies in both the 
north and the south. l '. 

85. This leadership of peasant revolts by the local nobility and their direction of discontent upon 
central government is mentioned by Gilkes, op. cit. p. 15, and Markakis, op. cit. p. 386. 
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upon the central government by appeals to regional feelings by the leaders of 
revolts who used such calls to unify and strengthen their movements. In the 
‘north’ leaders stressed the former independence of these regions and the ‘med- 
dling’ in local affairs by the Shoan-dominated government. In the ‘south’ the 
corruption of alien administrators, the alienation of land and the limited returns 
for taxation were stressed. But by the late 1960s there was also a growing recog- 
nition by some peasant farmers of their own disadvantaged position which 
added to the feelings against the government. 

In considering the extent to which the Revolution has removed these causes 
of unrest the nationalization of rural lands is crucial. In the ‘south’ this abol- 
ished tenancy and ended the control of land by ‘northerners’. By giving ‘pos- 
sessory’ rights it suggests that many farmers now have greater security of access 
to the land they use. Land reform has also considerably reduced the financial 
burden of former tenants. The new land use fee of Birr 3-00 for incomes below 
B. 600,00, although double the former agricultural income tax, is a small price 
to pay for the removal of rent payments of between B. 10.00 and B. 100.00. 
Redistribution of land has been implemented in many parts of the ‘south’. It 
has varied in its results but in general the majority of farmers have slightly 
better land resources than before the Revolution. In the ‘north’, the land . 
reform proclamation originally made little difference to the peasantry as it con- 
firmed the existing division of land, the government erroneously believing this 
to be egalitarian. In fact, after the new land use fee was introduced, farmers 
in this area were often poorer as they paid B. 3.00 to the government instead 
of B. 1.50 and continued to give village leaders and kin elders the traditional - 
dues and services they demanded. However, as Peasant Associations have been 
strengthened in this area, such traditional payments have declined but no major 
redistribution of land has yet been possible despite a concerted attempt in 
1978.86 Even if this was effected it is doubtful, given the limited agricultural 
resources per household in this area, if farmers would be much better off. 
Any major reduction of the economic pressure upon farmers in this area must 
await major programmes of agricultural intensification and the expansion of off- 
farm employment. For the pastoralists land reform appears to be a panacea. 
Unlike the previous regime the new government promises to uphold their rights 
to traditional grazing lands, thereby protecting them from the growing press- 
ures which agricultural expansion had placed upon them in the last two 
decades.8? 

At the same time as farmers are paying less in rent, taxes and other dues, 
the services which many of them receive are improving. Formerly neglected 
areas appear to be receiving a fairer share of government expenditure through 


86. Alula Abute and T. Teklu, op. cit. pp. 39-41. 

87. Chapter 5 paragraph 24 of the Proclamation providing for the Public Ownership of Rural 
Lands states that ‘nomadic people shall have possessary rights over the lands they customarily use 
for grazing or other purposes related to agriculture’. 
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the expansion of the agricultural extension service and the network of rural 
roads. The establishment of state farms and settlement schemes may also help 
to even out development by providing employment and farming opportunities 
in remote areas and generating economic growth through the funds they inject 
into the local community. Where these ventures provide opportunities for 
evicted tenants and other landless and unemployed persons they will also 
reduce the ranks of potential anti-government supporters. 

State farms are also crucial in the government’s attempt to stem urban unrest 
resulting from food shortages. It is striking that almost all of the new state 
farms started since the nationalization of rural lands are for the production of 
food grains and that all the environmental zones of the country’s different 
staples, teff, wheat, barley, and maize, have each received several of these new- 
farms. As a result of this expansion and changes in cropping on established 
state farms, production of food grains from these farms has increased from 
0-4m quintals in 1976 to an estimated 4-Om quintals in 1980, while the output 
of non-food grain crops has not even doubled.88 The problem of securing the 
urban food supply and stabilizing prices is also being tackled through A.M.C.’s 
intervention in the market. If through its directives and purchases in the open 
market the Corporation is able to obtain 40 per cent of the marketed harvest, 
as planned for in 1980, it should hold sufficient stocks to be able to influence 
the open market prices for much of the year and keep them at an acceptable 
level. 

Finally, it might be recalled that one of the main causes of unrest under the 
Imperial regime was the rivalry between the traditional elites of different 
regions for a share in government. Land reform, among other measures, has 
played a major part in removing these elites from their positions of influence 
and so has reduced the potential for regional competition of this traditional 
nature. 


b) Control of the rural population 

In Imperial Ethiopia control over the rural population was exercised primarily 
through a hierarchy of traditional leaders all of whom owed allegiance, directly 
or indirectly, to the throne as a result of their receipt of rights to land from 
the Emperor. Land was the basis of the society and control of land the major 
source of power. Land reform stripped these traditional leaders of most of 
their economic power and associated authority and removed these crucial 
bonds of allegiance from the peripheries to the core which had held the empire 
together. The political education of the peasantry by the Zemecha students 
further eroded the authority of traditional leaders, and also the provincial 
administrations whose reactionary sentiments at the time of land reform made 
88. These calculations are based on figures published in the State Farms Development Authority 


brochure of March 1978 and upon Ministry of State Farm estimates of crop yields for the 1979/80 
agricultural year. 
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them of little use to the new regime. In this situation a power vacuum threat- 
ened to appear. This, the government feared, might allow rural communities 
to interpret proclamations and directives in a variety of ways, especially given 
the range of political ideologies propagated by the Zemecha students. Conse- 
quently, in an attempt to reassert its control over the direction of the Revo- 
lution in the rural areas, and over the rural population itself, the military 
government announced in the land reform proclamation the establishment of 
Peasant Associations.®9 

Besides their rural development functions, these Associations were estab- 
lished to take over the administrative role of the traditional leaders, and to 
become the lowest level of government authority. They have their own hier- 
archy of district and provincial Associations and so have a link directly with 
the government which by-passes the provincial administration, an important 
consideration in the early months after they were set up. Peasant Associations 
have been particularly important in providing the government with a means 
of influencing the implementation of land reform and other measures, and in 
establishing some ties between the peripheries and the core at a time when many 
areas were only too keen to forget their responsibilities to central government. 
The emphasis in these Associations upon development matters has also no 
doubt played a role in diverting attention from regional political feelings, while, 
like the former provincial elites of the ‘north’, they have helped keep the peace 
by ‘filtering’ government directives. 

Peasant Associations also have specific powers to control the rural popu- 
lation, although their effectiveness varies with the degree of development of ° 
the Association and the local support for the committee. All Associations are 
supposed to form peasant militia which act as a local police force.%® Control 
over the movement of people has been exerted by the militia through a type 
of ‘pass’ system, which requires a person to have written permission from his 
chairman before leaving the Association’s area. This was originally developed 
to reduce recruitment to anti-government forces, but it is also of value in ensur- 
ing that people spend their time working within the Association for the 
communal good, not outside it for their own personal benefit. 

Control over people has been sought more directly by the new government 
through settlement schemes. In the early days of the Revolution, these were 
used to settle the potentially disruptive urban unemployed and army personnel 
opposed to the government. Moving these groups into the countryside and 
establishing them as farmers was regarded as the best way of occupying and 


89. The view that the idea of establishing Peasant Associations was only added to the land reform 
proclamation at the last minute is put forward by P. Brictkze in ‘Land reform in revolutionary 
Ethiopia’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 14, (1976), pp. 637-660. This is to some extent 
supported by the fact that a second proclamation was required later in 1976 to consolidate the 
organization and functioning of the Associations. 

90. The militia are not a parallel to the police force of the Ministry of the Interior as the latter 
stop at the wereda capital level. Rather, the militia are an extension below this level and are 
supposed to be present in every rural community. 
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controlling them so that they did not add to the already turbulent urban situ- 
ation. More recently, since the return of relatively peaceful conditions to the 
Bale highlands after the Ogaden war, extensive government resettlement of the 
farming population has begun in that area. Highland cultivators in many parts 
of Bale were displaced during the fighting and lost most of their possessions. 
Consequently on returning to their farms they need considerable assistance. 
This is being provided in the first instance by grouping the people in camps 
run by the Relief and Rehabilitation Commission.?! From there they are 
resettled in ‘development’ villages, rather than in their traditional dispersed 
manner, at sites chosen by the government. The arguments behind this are 
that the people must return to sites which are sufficiently accessible to allow 
the continued provision of relief supplies and the development inputs, while 
_ the grouping of homesteads in villages facilitates the provision and use of 
communally-required services. At the same time such resettlement also im- 
proves the government’s ability to control the population of this revolt-prone 
area and reduce collaboration between villagers and insurgents. 

Settlement schemes are also proposed for pastoralists, although as yet few 
have been established. The government regards such schemes as necessary 
to provide pastoralists with opportunities to modernize their economy by devel- 
oping agriculture and adopting improved animal husbandry practices.% 
Complementary to these aims is the government’s wish to improve its control 
over pastoralists following the Ogaden war and the Afar revolt. If these pre- 
viously intransigent people can be encouraged to use such schemes as bases 
for their pastoral activities and settle their families there, pressure could be 
more easily applied to make them amenable to government policies. 

Settlement schemes and state farms as centres of government presence in 
areas may also have a role to play in controlling the rural population. These 
may be used as listening posts and military bases should the need arise. Where 
the settlers and farm workers are not locals, as is often the case, they may help 
break up the ethnic homogeneity of an area and provide a force loyal to the 
government. From this point of view these projects can be seen as modern- 
day katamas to watch over the local populations, while a military significance 
may be assigned to the roads built to service these production centres. 


c) Functional integration 
Prior to the Revolution, the economic integration of the different regions 


91. In early 1980 there were 281 camps run by the Relief and Rehabilitation Commission in Bale 
with 600,000 people. In Sidamo where a similar situation existed there were between 30 and 40 
such camps with 200,000 people. Despite similar disruption in Hararghe due to the war the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Commission did not have any large number of camps there and the rural popu- 
lation were returning to their homes without the direction taking place in Bale and planned in 
Sidamo. 

92. Some idea of the attitude of the government towards the settlement of nomads is given in 
the introduction to the Settlement Authority Establishment Proclamation of 1976 which states ‘it 
is necessary to encourage nomads to develop their present holdings into modern pastoral and arable 
farming’. 
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of Ethiopia was limited. Across much of the country trade was restricted to 
salt, onions, coffee and a limited range of consumer goods.” Only a few 
favoured areas such as southern Shoa, the rift valley and Arssi were major 
quantities of agricultural produce traded. In this predominantly subsistence 
economy where functional integration of regions was restricted, there were few 
economic reasons for regions to remain in close association with one another. 
The rural development measures which the new government has introduced 
seek to reduce this isolation and increase the economic integration of regions. 
In this way it is hoped that the different rural communities will gain vested 
interests in remaining closely linked and so support for regional separatist 
movements may be reduced. 

Measures such as the introduction of Peasant Associations, service and pro- 
ducer co-operatives, the improvement of infrastructure and the reorganization 
of the extension service have as their overriding goal the improvement of rural 
living standards through increased output, especially increased marketed out- 
put. Exhortations to this end are also being made by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Corporation through its directives to Peasant Associations to produce a 
given quantity of grain for sale. As rural communities respond to these 
measures they will become increasingly orientated towards the market economy 
and dependent on external markets and suppliers respectively for the sale of 
produce and the provision of agricultural inputs and consumer goods. This 
commercialization of the rural economy should help raise rural living standards 
but at the inevitable cost of an increased dependence on external economic 
relations. As a result moves towards complete regional independence may 
become less attractive because they would disrupt those external links. 

Functional integration is not only sought within the already densely settled 
highlands but also in the sparsely settled and little used lowlands and in pastoral 
areas. Through settlememt schemes, state farms and the expansion of the road 
network the government is trying to utilize more fully the resources of these 
peripheral areas and tie them more closely into the country’s economic system. 
If these measures benefit the indigenous population of these areas and improve 
their standards of living, an important step will have been taken in the battle 
to reduce secessionist desires, many of which stem from the fact that in these 
peripheral areas nothing good has ever been known to come from the over- 
centralized government. 


d) The strengthening of government power 

The rural development introduced since the Revolution aims to strengthen 
the Ethiopian economy, raise standards of living, and in so doing consolidate _ 
the position of the new regime. In the long-term the stimulation of agricul- 
tural production will provide raw materials and capital for industrialization, 


93 M. Abir, op. cit. Chapter 3. 
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while improvements in rural living standards and incomes will provide local 
markets for the products of new industries. In the more immediate future the 
government hopes that the revenue from increased agricultural production will 
strengthen its position and make it more capable of implementing the political 
and economic changes it desires. 

The role of state farms in this strategy is particularly important. Not only 
are they expected to provide raw materials for the new industries but they are 
also to increase foreign exchange earnings and supply the bulk of the urban 
food needs.** If state farms can meet these objectives and in particular ensure 
adequate foreign exchange earnings and stable urban food supplies, the govern- 
ment will be able to pursue more vigorously its policy of restructuring agricul- 
tural production despite the disruptions in output which this may cause. A clear 
example of this is coffee production which in the most recent year for which 
data is available (1978) provided 42 per cent by value of the country’s exports. 
State farms produce only 5 per cent of the total coffee output, and the bulk 
is produced by relatively wealthy smallholders, many of whom were tenants 
or labourers before the Revolution. The development of these wealthy small- 
holders in the last five years is anathema to the regime but it realises that 
any attempt to control this concentration of wealth among individuals would 
severely disrupt production. Even attempts to spread the wealth more evenly 
in local communities by making coffee growing a communal activity would also 
drastically reduce output as coffee land farmed in that way since the Revolution 
has tended to receive little attention and produce low yields. Consequently 
the government is establishing a 10,000 hectare state coffee farm in one of the 
best coffee producing areas. If this is successful, and if others can be estab- 
lished to ensure a given foreign exchange revenue, then action can be taken 
against the coffee farmers which the government sees as a Kulak class. Simi- 
larly, only when the production of the urban food supply is finally more 
securely under government control, through the expansion of the state farm 
sector, can the regime press its policy of making all rural communities producer 
co-operatives, irrespective of any disruptions to food production which may 
occur. 

The location of new state farms may also be seen as an action by the govern- 
ment to strengthen its position in times of conflict by improving the security 
of the urban food supply. With the dangers of unrest and fighting in so many 
_parts of the country it would be unwise for the government to rely on state 
farms in one particular locality to produce a given staple. Consequently the 
widespread distribution of the new food producing farms is partially the result 
of security considerations, as well as the need to find unused land of relatively 
high potential in the different environmental zones of the major crop staple. 


1 


94. The role of State Farms is outlined in Proclamation 142 of 1978 and in State Farms Develop- 
ment Agency brochure, of March 1978, 
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The question of the security of state farms is particularly important as popu- 
lation pressure upon land resources in secure ‘core’ areas has forced the 
government to locate most of the new state farms in peripheral areas, many 
of which have a considerable potential for unrest.’ 

The location of some state farms and settlement schemes may also involve 
other strategic considerations. Some of these are in areas which have been 
disputed, as in the case of the Jijiga State Farm and the Gode Resettlement 
Scheme both of which are in the Ogaden desert. Others are in areas where 
government control has been negligible and adherence to government procla- 
mations limited as in the Didessa valley and western Gojam, or in areas where 
anti-government forces have been active, for instance north-western Begemder 
and north-central Bale. The strategic positioning of agricultural schemes may 
thus help the government to exert its authority over the countryside and reduce 
the movement of arms and rebel groups into and within the country. 


Potential unrest from recent rural development measures 

Although the steps taken by the new government to change conditions in the 
rural areas have a considerable potential for reducing unrest, certain aspects 
of these rural development measures may prove divisive. 

In the early days of the Revolution one of the main slogaris was ‘land for 
the tiller’. Tenant farmers in the ‘south’, in particular, wanted to own the 
land which they farmed.” Instead they have been granted ‘possessory’ rights 
which, in the light of government proposals for the pooling of land in producer 
co-operatives, appear to be only temporary and extinguishable. The only 
clear promise is the right of farmers to use some land, not necessarily ‘their’ 
land, but all details of this right are in the hands of the government. De jure 
land is owned by the state which through its land use directives and its agricul- 
tural development policies has the power to decide what land a farmer uses, 
how he uses it, and what relationship he has to thatland. As yet this difference 
between their aspirations at the time of the Revolution and what they have 
received is probably unclear to the farmers—a situation analogous to that of 
pastoralists and tenants following Menelik’s conquests of the ‘south’ in the late 
nineteenth century. In fact it will probably not be until the government intro- 
duces its final phase of rural transformation with the establishment of producer 
co-operatives in all rural communities, (leaving only garden plots of 0:1 hectare 
with individuals), that farmers will realize that they do not own, and hence 
control, the land which they now regard as theirs. Such a loss of local control 
over land will be severely felt, in the ‘south’ because of the aspirations raise 
by the Revolution and in the ‘north’ because of the strong traditional ties of 


95. A number of the state farms established since the Revolution are found in Bale, Harar and 
Arssi provinces, all areas affected or threatened by the Ogaden war of 1977-78. New farms have 
also been established in Gojam, which is notorious for its poor relations with central government. 
96. Baxter, op. cit. p. 287 and Brietzke, op. cit. 
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people to specific areas of land through the rist tenure.?? Thus the question 
of who controls the land is likely to surface yet again as a cause of provincial 
discontent with central government. 

Land reform was also seen as marking the end of land alienation in the ‘south’. 
Indigenous communities there thought that this would herald the departure 
of Amhara settlers who had taken so much of their land and disrupted their 
traditional economies.?® Some of the Amhara landlords and also traders from 
the ‘north’ have left, but most of the biggest land owners were never resident 
in the ‘south’. However, many of the largest groups of Amhara settlers in the 
‘south’, the neftegna, who were given relatively small holdings at the time of 
the conquest have stayed, together with some of the recipients of small areas 
of land under Haile Selassie’s land grant orders. Most no longer have homes 
in the ‘north’ to which they could return nor the resources or skills to allow 
them to make a living in urban areas. Provided they use only 10 hectares, 
these settlers have had their rights to farm in the ‘south’ confirmed by the land 
reform proclamation which commanded each Peasant Association to provide 
land for all people living in its area.% 

Another symbol of the continuing ‘alien’ control of land in the ‘south’ and 
the extension of this phenomenon to the ‘north’ is the removal of land from 
local communities for state farms and settlement schemes. Some of the new 
state farms in Arssi have displaced established farming communities in order 
to obtain sufficiently fertile land or secure sites, while in neighbouring Bale 
state farms have been set up on the land of farmers displaced by the Ogaden 
war before they could return to it. In other cases, although the land taken 
for new state farms and settlement schemes was not regularly used by local 
people, its loss is felt especially where those chosen to work on the farms or 
settle on the schemes are from outside the area.!°° ‘This removal from the con- 
trol of the local community of the best remaining unsettled land will become 
an increasingly sensitive matter as human and animal populations grow and 
extra land is required by these communities. Such developments raise doubts 
about the sensitivity of the new government to farmers’’ needs and can only 
increase uncertainty among pastoralists about the government’s promise to 
recognize their rights to traditional grazing areas. Since the Revolution alien- 
ation of grazing lands has continued for state farms and settlement schemes 
although little crucial dry season grazing land has been lost. However, with 


97. Rist is a form of land tenure where claims to land are based on descent from the original occu- 
pier of the land. For a detailed study of the operation of this system see A. Hoben, Land Tenure 
among the Amhara of Ethiopia: the Dynamics of Cognatic Descent, (Chicago, 1973) 

98. Baxter, op. cit. p. 287 notes that a major rallying cry of the Oromo Liberation Front is to 
get rid of the foreign settlers, i.e. neftegna. 

99. Paragraph 10: lc of the Land Reform Proclamation states that the Peasant Association shall 
distribute land evenly to all people who reside in their area. 

100. This could become an increasing problem as the government plans to move 40,000 people 
a year from drought-stricken areas of the north to settlement schemes in the south. 
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the political and economic pressures for rapid growth through increased agri- 
cultural production, pastoralists may well face betrayal, yet again, from a 
government dominated by highland cultivators. 10 

Settlement schemes and state farms may also evoke other restive feelings. 
Where the departure of northern landlords is more than compensated by 
settlers from the ‘north’, a picture of a ‘second conquest’ is easily conjured up 
in the minds of the indigenous people, with the state farms and settlement 
schemes seen as modern day katama. Government intervention in village 
location decisions in highland Bale, and the regrouping of farmers in protected, 
‘development’ villages may also lead to resentment. This policy could produce 
major unrest if it inflicts economic hardships upon the farmers because of 
inadequate consideration of site factors, soil fertility and the local agricultural 
system. Even farmers resettled from drought-prone areas of the northern 
highlands may be troublesome as some of the settlement sites are poorly chosen 
with problems of inadequate drinking water and poor farmland.!°? Equally 
important with these settlers is the fact that their resettlement is not always 
voluntary. The selection procedures involve an element of social coercion from 
the Peasant Association Committees which select those ‘in need’ of resettle- 
ment, while economic coercion is applied through the cutting of food aid to 
selected settlers unless they move. Adjustment problems also affect many of 
these settlers because of the environmental contrast between their home areas 
and the settlement sites which are usually in the hot lowlands, areas tradition- 
ally feared by highlanders. These problems are compounded by changes in 
crops, diet, and the organization of farming which is on a producer co-operative 
basis. 103 

Too hasty introduction of change and doctrinaire implementation of policies 
also threaten the new regime. One of the attractions of socialism for the new 
regime is the prospect of planned and centrally controlled production. It 
appears that the government views independent peasant producers as undesir- 
able. Even when grouped in Peasant Associations they have the freedom to 
choose what to grow, and whether or not to sell their produce. Their small 
plots are said to be operated ‘inefficiently’ while their land use is not ‘optimal’ 
for the local environmental conditions. Grouping these farmers in producer co- 
operatives is a panacea to a government anxious to control food production, 
the rural populace and also land use. However, there is a danger that the 
move towards collective farming will be made too fast. In the ‘south’ in particu- 
lar farmers supported the Revolution because they thought it would allow them 


101. A major project under consideration is in the Awash Valley at the Tendaho gap upstream 
of the present Tendaho estates. If this scheme is carried out all flood land grazing of the Afar 
pastoralists will be lost and unless alternative grazing is provided the Afar will not be able to remain 
as pastoralists, 

102. An evaluation study of 18 low cost settlement schemes made in December 1979 found that 
7 sites had been poorly chosen and needed to be abandoned. 

103. Asa result of these difficulties desertion from settlement schemes is appreciable. 
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to become ‘masters of their own fate and to (till) the land as individual proprie- 
tors with little or no interference’. Attempts to introduce producer co- 
operatives have already met with unrest in the south-west whose farmers like 
those in the rest of the country are used to farming independently and find 
such an extreme change daunting if not diabolical. Similar attempts to ‘encour- 
age’ pastoralists to join settlement schemes if pursued without caution could 
well spark off further unrest in the lowlands. Thus it appears that the 
government’s plans for restructuring rural society and agricultural production 
are in conflict with the wishes of many farmers and pastoralists and so 
increased unrest can be expected if these policies are pursued without adequate 
adjustment. 

Finally a warning might be sounded concerning policies aimed at functional 
integration. While the new rural development measures will tie regions more 
closely together through increased exchange, they may stimulate increased 
awareness in individual regions of their economic importance to the country 
asa whole. This might encourage economically based bargaining with the cen- 
tral government by the regions and produce a form of economic regionalism 
as divisive as the culturally based regional feelings in the past. 


Conclusions 

With the long history of regional feelings in Ethiopia and more recently of 
discontent with central government, the weakening of the centre during the 
Revolution provided an opportunity for the growth of regional movements. By 
challenging the Imperial government the Revolution encouraged groups which 
had never fully accepted the authority of Addis Ababa to press their cases for 
increased autonomy, or even independence. The success of some groups, 
notably the Eritreans and the Somalis in 1977, further encouraged regional 
unrest. In contrast, the rural development measures which the new govern- 
ment has introduced may help reduce friction between rural communities and 
central government. The economic burden borne by the peasantry for so 
long has been reduced and formerly neglected areas are receiving greater 
government attention and inputs. 

However, these measures have not completely quelled the discontent and 
a number have the potential to stimulate further unrest. Particularly danger- 
ous is the tendency of the new regime towards inflexible implementation of 
doctrinaire policies and over-centralized planning. This lack of concern for 
the desires of the people affected, and emphasis upon the planners’ (i.e., 
state’s) interest has already resulted in discontent in some peripheral areas. As 
a result government support has waned and the new regime is having to rely 
increasingly upon the Shoan Amhara who have traditionally supported and 
dominated government. Such centralist policies based on limited regional sup- 
port may have been enforceable in the days of Haile Selassie but, with the 
recent politicization of the rural population, it is doubtful if these can be suc- 
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-cessful today. The government recognizes the problems of its declining sup- 
port and growing regional discontent and is attempting to win broader support 
through the establishment of a party which it hopes will win the ‘hearts and 
minds’ of the populace.!°%t However, this strategy will only succeed if the 
party is able to channel regional feelings to central government planners so that 
rural development policies are regionally adjusted. Such responsiveness by 
the government is crucial if it is to contain the regional problem until some 
political solution is found. Certainly the regime would find it hard to cope 
with any resurgence of unrest similar to that in 1977, especially with the growth 
in nationalistic feeling among the Oromo since that time. 

Rural development is increasingly recognized as the basis for economic pro- 
gress in Africa. However its significance for national integration is less widely 
recognized. The recent experience of Ethiopia suggests that rural develop- 
ment measures can have important influences, both positive and negative, upon 
national integration, rural security and political stability. Whether the 
measures adopted in Ethiopia are sufficient to counter internal and external 
threats to national unity and the regime, or whether they will produce a back- 
lash and increased disunity, remains to be seen. Nevertheless, as attempts to 
tackle the causes of rural discontent and promote national unity, they may 
provide useful lessons for developing nations elsewhere. 


104. Progress with the formation of a party has been slow and many conflicts have apparently 
surfaced among those charged with the formation of COPWE. 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF A 
MECHANICAL AGRICULTURE SCHEME IN 
WEST AFRICA 
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THIS ARTICLE describes the beginnings, development and failure after 25 years 
of a large scale mechanical cultivation scheme in Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
An examination of the decline shows that it was not due to technical factors, 
either mechanical or agricultural, peculiar to the tropics. There were, of 
course, from the beginning trials and experiments to find the most suitable 
equipment and techniques but this is typical of agricultural mechanization any- 
where. Nor could failure be attributed to large scale mechanical operations 
being inappropriate in an undeveloped local social and economic context seen 
as consisting of technologically ignorant and backward peasants. On the con- 
trary, the farmers responded rationally and effective new institutions emerged. 
The scheme collapsed not because of its incompatibilities in the area of its oper- 
ations but because of its origins and what was considered appropriate in the 
capital, Freetown, and ultimately in the capitalist world system. 


Research methods 

Most of the information reported here derives from a period of intensive 
sociological research in the region of the mechanized operations from 1966 
until 1968.! Two further short visits in 1977 and 1982 have been made which 
allowed the collection of information on the recent history of the scheme. Dur- 
ing the first period of fieldwork data was acquired at first hand while perma- 
nently resident in the region observing the people at work, participating in their 
everyday lives and attending public events. Information was also obtained 
through discussions with various farmers and by means of a sample survey of 
salient social and economic features carried out by interviews using question- 
naires. A detailed record of labour inputs in six farming households was also 
undertaken for a complete agricultural year. In general the research concen- 
trated on the social organization and culture of the local communities rather 
than the bureaucracy and organization of the ploughing operations. 


The author teaches social anthropology at Aberdeen University. 


1. The work was done while the author was Research Fellow at Njala University College which 
institution also financed the research with some assistance from the then Ministry of Overseas 
Development of the U.K. Government. A recent research visit was financed by the Carnegie Trust 
for the Universities of Scotland and the University of Aberdeen under the Hayter Scheme. I would 
also like to acknowledge the help of the Institute of African Studies, Fourah Bay College and the 
Torma Bum Rice Development Authority, especially Dr Frans de Groot. Dr A. F. Robertson 
kindly commented on an earlier version of this article. 
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Background 

Rice is the staple crop of Sierra Leone and 80-90 per cent of farmers grow 
it. Of the rice consumed about three quarters is grown on the uplands by bush 
fallowing techniques, the rest is wet rice or swamp rice and imported rice. 
Most rice, probably more than 75 per cent, never passes through the market 
place but is distributed between producers and consumers according to the 
rights and obligations of the institutions of Kinship, clientship, and chiefship.? 
For at least the last sixty years, but especially since 1945, Sierra Leone govern- 
ment policy, whether colonial or post-colonial, has been directed towards 
extending the commercialization of the staple, the encouragement of swamp 
rice cultivation and the achievement of national self-sufficiency, perhaps even 
a surplus for export. These three features were, and are, seen as aspects of 
a coherent and rational strategy. A swamp rice farm is high yielding (at least 
50 per cent more rice than an upland farm per acre); it is labour intensive and 
can only produce rice which means that a swamp rice farmer is compelled to 
sell rice in the market in order to purchase other foodstuffs and materials. 
Moreover the swamp rice farm itself can become a commodity whereas the 
upland farm is always a process embedded in social institutions. Lastly a 
movement away from upland farming to swamp farms would also reduce the 
exploitative pressure on the upland forest which, if allowed to continue un- 
checked would, colonial officials convinced themselves, result in catastrophic 
soil erosion. The impact of several decades of this policy has been limited, 
sometimes difficult to detect. People make swamp rice farms but often for 
reasons unrelated to government policy and inducements.3 Meanwhile up- 
land farming continues to supply the nation’s rice and the chilling soil erosion 
scenarios which the fifties predicted for the eighties have not materialized. 

Swamp rice cultivation in Sierra Leone takes several forms according to local 
history and conditions. There are the remarkable cleared mangrove swamps 
at the mouth of the Scarcies River which were established in the late nineteenth 
century and not, it may be said, by a government ‘development project’, and 
the so-called inland valley swamps which are found over most of the country. 
Rice ts also grown in the annually flooding grasslands in the North, where 
they are known as the ‘bolilands’, and in the South, the riverain grassland. 
There are about 100,000 acres of bolilands and about 60,000 acres of riverain 
grasslands but prior to the introduction of mechanized cultivation only a few 


2. These estimated figures are based on D. 8. Spencer and D. Byerlee, ‘Small farms in West Africa: 
a descriptive analysis of income, employment and productivity in Sierra Leone’ (African Rural 
Economy Program Working Paper No 19. East Lansing: Department of Agriculture Economy, 
Michigan State University 1977); H. E. G. Morgan, “The mechanical cultivation of rice in the grass~ 
lands of Sierra Leone’, African Soils, 10 (1965), p. 117; H. D. Jordan, ‘Rice in the economy of 
Sierra Leone’, World Crops, 17, (1965), p. 68; H. R. Jarrett, ‘Rice production in Sierra Leone’, 
The Malayan Journal of Tropical Geography 8, (1956), p. 73; Sierra Leone Government, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Annual Reports 1947-65 (Freetown, Government Printer). 

3. See M. Johnny, J. Karimu and P. Richards, ‘Upland and swamp rice farming systems in Sierra 
Leone’, Africa 51 (1981), p. 596. 
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thousand acres were cultivated by hand. This article is about the mechanical 
cultivation of the riverain grasslands in the South. 

Unlike either the mangrove swamps or the inland valley swamps the grass- 
lands were cultivated by bush fallowing techniques little different from those 
employed in farming upland rice. Such a technique was adopted in order to 
combat weeds which after two or three seasons so reduced yields as to make 
it worthwhile clearing another farm in another location. Meanwhile the com- 
bination of annual flooding and re-establishment of the natural grass species 
choked out the weeds on the abandoned plot. Brushing, clearing and burning 
could be done, of course, only when the flood had subsided leaving the grass- 
lands dry, that is during January, February and March. Clearing the grass is 
extremely arduous and farmers say that brushing upland forest is easier. A very 
sharp cutlass has to be maintained to sever the fibrous stalks and after burning 
the non-combustible debris of charred stalks has to be gathered and cleared 
away. The stalks of grass are covered with fine ‘hairs’ which easily pierce the 
skin and set up a painful irritation. There is also no shade as there is when 
brushing upland forest. | 

Preparation of the seed bed and broadcasting the rice has to be timed so that 
the seedlings are well established before the land floods. Furthermore a farm 
cleared in the grasslands could only be used for rice. A second crop of cassava 
is not possible because of the flood and there are no byproducts such as fuel, 
building materials, palm wine, raffia and other forest products. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that prior to the introduction of mechanical cultivation, the 
staple in the riverain grasslands was not rice but cassava grown in the sandy 
soil of the adjacent upland forest. 


The origins of mechanized cultivation in the southern riverain grasslands 

In 1939 Mr G. M. Roddan, an Agricultural Officer, reported to the Govern- 
ment on the existing potential rice lands in the southern riverain grasslands and 
identified cultivation as the obstacle to developing the production of rice. The 
region was generally recognized to be poor, isolated and underdeveloped.+ 
After the war the West African Rice Commission endorsed this view and 
recommended the mechanical cultivation of the grasslands. Mechanical culti- 
vation would increase rice production in two ways: (i) by bringing more land 
under crops than would otherwise be possible and (ii) by increasing yields per 
acre. This is achieved because of better germination rates and the reduction 
of weed infestation. The Commission, members of which visited the area in 
1948, reckoned that the grasslands could produce 50,000 tons of paddy for 
export to other parts of Sierra Leone, about twice the average annual Sierra 
Leone imports of rice.5 


4, A.G. Pillai, Further Report on Irrigation for and Cultivation of Rice in Sierra Leone (Freetown, 
Government Printer, 1922). 

5. R. Dingle, ‘The development of the bolilands by mechanical cultivation’ (Njala University 
College, cyclostyled,- 1967); Department of Agriculture Annual Report 1950. 
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The Department of Agriculture began cultivation using a garden tractor at 
Subu, on the Sewa River, in 1949. The plot was then farmed in the usual 
way and yielded 24 tons of paddy. The following year 69 acres were ploughed 
for several farmers who willingly cleared the elephant grass which the equip- 
ment was unable to plough in and they also made a contribution towards the 
costs from the proceeds of their subsequent abundant harvest. From the point 
of view of the Department this was an exercise in agricultural extension and 
was conducted by the extension division of the Department who believed they 
were merely demonstrating to the farmers the benefits of mechanical culti- 
vation. The farmers were impressed and moved in to clear even more land 
for ploughing. In 1951, 282 acres were ploughed and the garden tractor had 
to be abandoned in favour of a more powerful machine, a Fordson Major craw- 
ler. By 1952 several other sites had been opened up and a workshop, stores 
and accommodation built at Solon. Costs (fuel, lubricants and wages) worked 
out at about £1.10s per acre for ploughing and 11/- for harrowing. When 
depreciation and salaries were included costs jumped to £12 per acre of which 
only £3.10s was being recovered from the farmers.‘ Although it was the 
intention of the Department that independent, tractor owning farmers plough- 
ing and harrowing their own farms would emerge as a consequence of this, now 
quite extensive, demonstration, nothing of the kind happened because the 
farmers defined the situation as one where the Department featured as a con- 
tractor cultivating their farms. So the Department was never quite sure 
whether it was demonstrating mechanical cultivation (and being helped out in 
the costs of this exercise by its audience, the farmers) or whether it had become 
the owner of a large and expanding mechanical cultivation enterprise (which 
was running at a deficit and being subsidized by public funds). 

The reasons for this outcome are obvious enough and were quickly grasped 
by the farmers and field staff. In the first place what was being demonstrated 
by the Department of Agriculture was not simply the benefits of mechanical 
cultivation but the enormous resources and potential controlled by the state 
and the relative impotence and poverty of the farmers who did not have the 
capital with which to acquire even small garden tractors. Second, it is techni- 
cally more rational to have one or two adequately powerful pieces of equipment 
to cultivate a unit of land several hundred acres in size than to use a hundred 
or more small and possibly inadequate pieces to plough the same site divided 
arbitrarily into plots ranging in size from one acre to fifteen with an average 
around five acres. 

After ploughing each site was surveyed and then divided into plots running 
at right angles to the river bank, an arrangement which ensured that each plot 
enjoyed the same profile. The original allocations of plots, which varied in 
size according to what each farmer contracted to have ploughed, quickly 
became permanent and farmers generally farmed the same plot year after year. 
6. Department of Agriculture, Annual Report 1956. 
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From time to time individuals might sublet the whole or part of their plot. 
In theory each site was surveyed and plots allocated each year but in practice 
the field staff left the tractors to plough the site as it was marked out by the 
limits of cultivation and assumed the same acreages as the previous year. The 
collection of ploughing fees bedevilled the scheme almost from the beginning. 
In 1958-59 fees became payable in advance and the acreage ploughed tempor- 
arily dropped but otherwise had no practical effect since thereafter farmers 
continued to hand over fees after the harvest and before the ploughing began 
as they had done before. In 1958 they were simply made to hand over twice 
the amount they usually payed. 

At about this time attempts were made to reduce the Department’s direct 
commitment to mechanical cultivation by handing over established sites to 
farmers cooperatively owning and operating their own equipment. The first 
three cooperatives were Gbundapi, Torma Bum and Massimo who each har- 
rowed for their members in 1956. However the cooperative societies as cul- 
tivators were frequently in difficulties and had to be helped out by the Depart- 
ment completing the work on their sites. In retrospect this is hardly surprising 
since the cooperatives charged their members the same rate as was payed on 
other sites to the Department of Agriculture, a rate which the Department 
knew did not cover the costs. For the same reasons no private individual could 
Operate equipment as a contractor to farmers. Despite the explicit policy of 
progressively withdrawing from actually cultivating the land, an activity which 
senior officials regarded as not the proper function of colonial officers, the acre- 
age ploughed by the Department steadily increased and, although the number 
of equipment owning cooperatives increased, their proportion of the total 
ploughed acreage decreased over the same period. 

It was becoming obvious to officials that, whatever the benefits to the local 
farming communities, ploughing about two dozen isolated sites scattered 
around fifty miles of waterway was much more costly than ploughing two or 
three large sites adjacent to the workshops such as the unique Torma site of 
around 4,000 acres. The then Director of Agriculture J. W. Goodban noted 
that ‘a general reduction in recurrent costs will be possible once areas can be 
concentrated’.? Such a remark seems to imply that (a) the Department was 
accepting the view that it operated a public enterprise and (b) the Department 
was considering the possibility of relocating settlements to convenient sites. 
However in 1957 a landing craft was acquired to replace the makeshift rafts 
which had been used to get equipment around the sites. The landing craft 
was expensive but less hazardous if the old policy of taking mechanization to 
the farmers was to continue. 

In 1966, five years after Independence, responsibility for mechanical culti- 
vation was transferred to the Rice Corporation. In the Southern Province the 
mechanically cultivated area was around 10,500 acres. Under the Rice 
7. Department of Agriculture, Annual Report 1957. 
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Corporation, a state trading company originally established as the Rice Depart- 
ment by the Colonial Government as an instrument to regulate the import and 
sale of rice, the mechanized cultivation continued as before with the equip- 
ment, plant and staff bequeathed by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Rice Corporation as a semi-commercial organization had its own reservations 
about the economics of the scheme. Interestingly enough this expressed itself 
in a way which was diametrically opposed to the policy pronouncements of 
the Department of Agriculture. Instead of advocating withdrawal of state 
involvement and its replacement by private enterprise either in the form of co- 
operatives or contractors, the Rice Corporation argued that its financial subsidy 
to the farmers justified a greater degree of Corporation intervention in the rest 
of the farming process and especially the marketing of the product, namely 
rice. The Rice Corporation was at one time seriously considering a policy of 
‘state farms’ where the farmers would in effect become wage labourers and 
foremen on huge rice farms owned and managed by the Corporation. Mean- 
while the mechanized cultivation continued as before as a subsidized service 
to private farmers. 


The social impact of the scheme: the farming households 

The scheme had a number of consequences attributed to it. Critics remark 
that at considerable cost to the government a few farmers have been relieved 
of the drudgery of hand cultivation while simultaneously increasing their rice 
yields and private profit.8 Defenders of the scheme note that in addition to 
cultivating mechanically the 3-4,000 acres previously cultivated by hand, the 
labour power released from the traditional procedures was able to develop and 
exploit a further 10,000 acres of inherently fertile land which previously had 
not been utilized at all. The additional 10,000 acres delivered up, year after 
year, without the aid of any fertilizers, 8—9,000 tons of paddy rice almost all 
of which was exported to the rest of Sierra Leone. At the same time a national 
engineering workshop to repair, service and maintain the equipment was built 
up together with substations nearer the area of operations thereby creating a 
cadre of skilled personnel, knowledgeable and experienced in the fields of 
agricultural engineering, agronomy and operations management generally. In 
short, an organizational infrastructure was created to manage and service a 
great national undertaking. According to some economists it would, of course, 
have made more sense to forego all this and import rice instead. 

Prior to the introduction of mechanized cultivation farming households in 
the riverain grasslands area were limited in their production by the amount of 
land they could clear and cultivate, operations which were carried out by adult 
men only. Clearing and cultivating the grass-lands, despite their inherent fer- 
tility, probably yielded less food in terms of labour expended than clearing 


8. FAO, Rice development project: report of preparation mission. (Torma Bum Rice Development 
Authority, cyclostyled 1976). 
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forest to grow cassava. Cassava was the staple and rice a premium food. 
Mechanization of rice cultivation dramatically changed the situation for farming 
households. Removing the restriction caused by the limited area men could 
clear resulted in an increase in farm size which on average more than doubled. 
The limit was now set by the acreage which a farmer could have harvested, 
a task which could be done by men and women, the young and the old. More- 
over harvesting rice lends itself to payment in kind in a way that is rather differ- 
ent from clearing and hoeing and so affines and strangers can be called upon 
to harvest. Virtually all riverside dwelling households abandoned cassava 
farming where the peak demand for labour, clearing the forest, coincides with 
the peak demands on the rice farm for harvesting, and directed their effort 
into rice farming. Arguably more labour power was directly expended on agri- 
cultural production after, rather than before, the introduction of mechanical 
cultivation. Mechanization did not save labour power; it released it. 
Riverside farming households were now committed to the monoculture of 
rice, some of which is retained for subsistence and payments in kind while the 
surplus is sold to acquire a range of other necessary foods and materials in the 
market. The elimination of the need for the labour power of adult men for 
the work of clearing and farm preparation allowed individuals of either sex to 
renounce the obligations of kinship or repudiate subordination to a patron or 
employer and to pursue their own interests either in swamp rice farming or 
by migrating in search of paid employment or trade outside the region. 
However it would be misleading to suggest that immemorial traditional 
Mende values and institutions were abandoned overnight in favour of a commer- 
cially oriented individualism as a result of the introduction of mechanization. 
In fact the Sewa-Waanje rivers had been for three hundred years the most 
important arteries in the import and export trade of this part of West Africa 
with Europe and the Americas. In this respect the port of Bonthe at the mouth 
of the Sewa was, unlike other parts of the coast, available to shipping all the 
year round. Many of the riverside settlements were primarily concerned with 
the business of collecting, storing and shipping produce such as palm kernels, 
palm oil, rubber and some ivory and handling imported goods for distribution 
in the interior.2 Thus the Tuckers, the descendants of an English merchant 
of the 18th Century with whom the British treated in the 1880s and installed 
as Paramount Chiefs in the colonial structures, were actually a family trading 
organization exercising a kind of hegemony over the region and not some sort 
of ‘tribal’ polity of ‘chiefs’ and ‘elders’, ‘councils’ and ‘headmen’. By the turn 
of the century European firms in Bonthe such as Peterson Zochonis Ltd. of 
Manchester, CFAO of Marseilles and Ruyff, Roth & Cie. of Bern had subsidi- 
ary warehouses and agents up river. There were of course other merchants, 


9. T. J. Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hinterland (Macmillan, 1901); W. Volz ‘Eine reise un die 
Flüsse Kittam und Bum in Sierra Leone’, XX Jahresbericht der Geographischen Geselleschaft Bern 
(1906), p. 231. 
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notably Creoles and later Lebanese. Merchants in the riverside villages not 
only employed people in connection with their trade but also casual labourers 
to make cassava and rice farms. Nevertheless it seems that food, and rice in 
particular, had to be imported into the riverside settlements.!° 

The completion of the railway from Freetown to Pendembu in 1908 was the 
beginning of the end for Bonthe as a major trading port and therefore the 
decline of the river trade. The merchants moved out to points along the new 
railway and skilled men went with them. The effects were severe on those 
who remained and resorted to subsistence farming, perhaps combined with a 
degraded form of patronage as clients of those few traders who persisted, 
attempting to defend their profits from dwindling trade at the expense of their 
employees and clients. The appearance of mechanical cultivation then not 
only resulted in changes in social organization; it also allowed for the reappear- 
ance of the monetized and commercial economy which had been characteristic 
of the riverside settlements for at least a hundred and fifty years. 

At the same time there was a response from the upland farming households 
located outside the riverain grasslands region which took the form of varying 
degrees of involvement in mechanized rice cultivation, though seldom the com- 
plete abandonment of upland farming interests. That this was possible at all 
is due to the partly complementary nature of labour demands and surpluses 
in the upland farming system and the mechanized rice cultivation scheme.. 
The period of intense labour requirement for both male and female labour on 
the mechanized sites is the harvest and this occurs after the harvest of upland 
rice during the period from January to March when the men in the upland are 
clearing new farms. An upland farmer is then in a position to allow some women 
from the farming households to go to harvest the mechanically cultivated 
rice. Indeed an upland farmer, if he has an affine, a wife’s sister’s husband 
or a wife’s brother, with a mechanically cultivated rice farm, is highly likely 
to get a request for precisely such help with the harvest. The women who go 
to harvest usually stay with the riverside household for several days, perhaps 
even several weeks, and virtually all riverside households with mechanically 
cultivated rice farms are larger in size from January to June than they are from 
July to December. These helpers, and most but not all will be relatives of 
the farmer, take back with them to the upland a considerable quantity of rice 
since for every three days they harvest for a farmer they harvest one day for 
themselves and of course they are provided with subsistence during their 
stay. So not only do they take back to the upland 25 per cent of all rice 
harvested, they have also not been drawing upon the food resources of their 
own household during their absence. 

An upland farming household may increase its involvement by actually 
acquiring a plot on a mechanically cultivated site and contracting to have it 


10. Pillai, Further Report. 
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ploughed. However there are conflicting demands for labour in May and June. 
In the upland, labour, especially that of women, is required to weed the upland 
rice farm and process palm oil. At the same time the mechanically cultivated 
rice farm needs to be weeded and the young men are busy in the upland collect- 
ing the palm fruits for processing into oil. Moreover a move into mechanical 
cultivation requires the commitment of resources to building a second house 
in one of the riverside villages or in one of the temporarily inhabited settlements 
near the sites and of course to transferring part of the household to live for 
six months of the year on the mechanically cultivated farm. The whole house- 
hold cannot move since able bodied men remain to clear the new upland farms 
and womenfolk to continue the daily domestic work of processing rice, prepar- 
ing food and looking after small animals. A comparison of the results of sur- 
veys done in 1967 on two sites and in one upland village shows that on the 
site largely farmed by households originating from the uplands farmers had, 
on average, 2—3 wives but on the site farmed by riverside households less than 
2 wives, 1-8 on average. In the upland village with no direct interests in 
mechanical cultivation the average number of wives was lowest at 1-4. It is 
possible that upland farming households participating directly in mechanical 
cultivation reduce palm oil production in order to increase rice production. 

A few farmers originating in the upland may devote the greater part of their 
effort to mechanically cultivated rice farming either by moving permanently 
to a riverside village or more usually moving. his entire household to the river- 
side for half the year, returning to the upland in July for the other half of the 
year. An important consideration is the availability of sites in riverside villages 
which do not flood every year. These are generally densely settled and so 
there are few sites for permanent settlement. This means that a house will 
be built in one of the temporarily inhabited riverside settlements which flood 
every year. Offsetting the transhumant regime and the need to repair and 
make habitable the settlements every year is the proximity of such settlements 
to the mechanically cultivated land. Indeed households from permanently 
settled riverside villages often build a second house in a temporary settlement 
in order to eliminate travelling to and from the fields. 

Finally there are households which are neither permanent nor transhument 
but simply vanish for half the year. For example one mechanically cultivated 
plot in Gbap was farmed by an old man and two of his daughters. In July 
the old man went back to his wife in the upland villlage and the two daughters 
returned to their respective husbands in different villages. 


The social impact of the scheme: the cooperative societies 

Cooperative societies first appeared in the region in 1956 with the establish- 
ment of Garinga Rice Farmers Cooperative Society and quickly spread 
throughout the area of mechanically cultivated land. The cooperative socie- 
ties were in general based in riverside villages and the names of the societies 
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indicate this: Gbap Cooperative Society consisted largely of farmers from Gbap 
village. Almost all the farmers from such a village have mechanically culti- 
vated plots adjacent to each other on one site. They may actually occupy the 
whole of that site or, if it is a large site, it may accommodate the farmers of 
another cooperative society. A very few cooperative societies are based on 
a site. Batahol Cooperative Society comprises farmers from a number of 
upland villages farming Batahol site. Such societies faced organizational diffi- 
culties not encountered in a society such as, for example, Katin Cooperative 
Society whose members were almost all resident in Katin village farming on 
Katin site. The cooperatives were officially registered as a Rice Farmers Mar- 
keting Cooperatives and although this was an important function it was not the 
only one. From the beginning issues concerning access to mechanically culti- 
vated land, distribution of plots, coordination of operations, payment of fees 
and representation of farmers to the ploughing authority were handled by them. 

As the objective of mechanization, namely to increase rice introduction, 
began to be realized by the farmers, they established cooperative societies in 
order to get the rice to the best market. Local merchants and itinerant dealers 
bought the rice at the ‘farm gate’ but at only half the Government guaranteed 
price to producers, a price which was only paid for bagged rice delivered to 
the mills of the Rice Corporation at Bonthe and Tormabum. So the farmers 
combined in order to charter transport (river boats) to get their surplus rice 
to the mills at cheap bulk rates. By forming cooperative societies according 
to the regulations laid down by the Government Department of Cooperatives 
and affiliating to the Cooperative Union, farmers were able to acquire, on 
deposit, the sacks they needed. Large loans were also available to the coopera- 
tives for such projects as building their own launch or, if the cooperative had 
access to roads, buying a lorry. Others bought rice hullers and a few came 
to acquire their own tractors and ploughs as was mentioned. Personal loans 
were also available to individual members in order to meet sudden cash needs 
such as taxes, fines, litigation costs, funeral expenses, fees, medicine as well 
as the purchase of building materials such as cement and corrugated iron 
sheeting. Such loans freed ordinary farmers from recourse to the only other 
source of credit, the merchant. When, in 1958, the Department of Agricul- 
ture demanded payment of ploughing fees in advance and not in arrears the 
cooperatives were able to pay in advance for their members against the rice 
to be marketed. When the Rice Corporation itself took over ploughing, the 
farmers were effectively paying for the service in kind, something which the 
farmers appreciated but which the Rice Corporation bureaucracy did not seem 
to recognize as the following letter dated 25 January 1968 from the Manager, 
Rice Corporation, Bo, to the Cooperative Area Officer, Bonthe, shows: 


‘Dear Sir, 
(i) On the 29 March 1967, 374 bags of Raw Husk Rice were delivered to 
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our mill at Torma Bum to the value of Le2079-79 by Batahol Cooperative 
Society. Since this time, the Batahol society has failed to call on us for 
payment. 

(ii) For your information the Batahol society is owing us a total of 
Le2079-00 being payment for ploughing fees during the 1967 
seasOn........ i 


The coincidence of the amount marketed by the cooperative society and the 
amount due for ploughing was typical of the situation in the late, 1960s and 
not without significance. Originally, when a farmer delivered his rice to the 
cooperative for transport and delivery to the government mill he received a 
receipt and after the cooperative received the cash from the Rice Corporation 
it was paid out to members on production of the receipt. However the Rice 
Corporation became less prompt in its payments for rice delivered and by the 
sixties farmers were waiting up to five months for cash due to them. Inevi- 
tably they had to resort to the merchants who, as before, took their rice at half 
the guaranteed price, but net of transport costs, and cash on the spot. Mean- 
while they paid their ploughing fees in kind, calculated, of course, at the 
guaranteed producer price. Access then to a mechanically ploughed site was 
available only to members of a cooperative since cooperatives were the effec- 
tive means of paying the ploughing fees and control over membership resided 
with the cooperative society itself. The only exception was the Paramount 
Chief who controlled an entire small site and dealt directly with the ploughing 
authority. In fact no resident of the village could reasonably be refused 
membership and having secured ploughed land for these resident members, the 
cooperative would then accept members from elsewhere if there was ploughed 
or ploughable land available. If a member gave up his plot it was reallocated 
by the Committee of the cooperative. The close relationship between the — 
various functions is well brought out in the following motion passed at the 
AGM in 1963 of Garinga Rice Farmers Cooperative Society: “That any member 
found guilty of illicit marketing (selling rice to merchants) should lose his allo- 
cated acreage (of mechanically cultivated land) for the current year and that 
the acreage should be given to active members’. 

The cooperatives also took upon themselves certain powers concerning the 
organization of activities on the site such as burning. When the rice has been 
harvested and the crop pulled in, the straw on the site has to be burned. 
Since the plots are all contiguous, it is obvious that burning cannot be done 
individually; the site must be burned as a unit. Setting a date, bringing sanc- 
tions to bear on slow harvesters (e.g. threatening to reduce the allocated acre- 
age) and coordinating the burn, became responsibilities of the officials of the 
_ cooperative. 

Such then was the social and economic state of affairs in the riverain grass- 
lands of the Sewa-Waanje in the late 1960s. The acreage of land cultivated 
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had been increased four fold and yields increased by at least 50 per cent because 
of the response of the people in the region, including people living at some 
distance from the mechanically cultivated sites. Already existing social re- 
lationships were modified and adapted to take advantage of the elimination of 
the cultivation bottleneck and wholly new institutions, the cooperative 
societies, were established. In general there was an increase in the volume 
and diversity of economic activity in the region. 


Collapse 

Ten years later the entire scheme had collapsed but for a thousand acres 
ploughed next to the workshops at Tormabum by the last three tractors which 
had been cobbled together from parts cannibalized from other unserviceable 
machines. The landing craft had been beached after breaking down irrepar- 
„ably in 1974. The cooperatives were defunct: their lorries, launches, rice 
hullers and tractors, unserviceable, sunk and abandoned. The government 
rice mills no longer operated. Trade declined and the people knew hunger 
again as they attempted to cultivate cassava and rice fields by hand once more, 
an enormously traumatic experience since a whole generation had grown up 
with mechanical cultivation. 

The collapse began in the early 1970s when an insufficiency of serviceable 
equipment, probably in the first instance among the cooperative societies, 
reduced the acreage which could be ploughed. This deficiency was not made 
good and machinery began to be cannibalized in order to cultivate at least some 
of the sites. Moreover fuel shortages due to rapidly increasing prices pre- 
vented tractors that could plough from working and the high cost of fuel took 
financial resources away from the renewal of equipment. Relief was tempor- 
arily secured when the Department of Agriculture (which had taken over again 
from the Rice Corporation) allowed an enterprising Paramount Chief to plough 
as'a private contractor 3,000 acres on two sites near Tormabum. The chief 
had acquired five sets of equipment with loans from various banks. Some De- 
partment of Agriculture staff were seconded to his operation which ploughed 
at commercial rates for three seasons 1974-76. The chief was tardy in making 
his repayments and in 1977 the banks seized the now worn out and useless 
machinery, but not before he had grossed somewhere between } and 4 million 
Leones. Farmers, as they became aware of the possible disappearance of their 
source of livelihood, mechanically cultivated land, were prepared to pay well 
above the official rates for ploughing and at least one other private contractor 
operated for two seasons but only on an accessible site. The local staff of the 
Department of Agriculture came under enormous pressure when they had to 
decide which sites to send the declining number of tractors and ploughs to and 
therefore which farmers were to be abandoned. There is little doubt, on the 
evidence of discussions with supervisors, tractormen and farmers that the kind 
of action which erupted among those involved during this rapid contraction 
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had a traumatic effect. When the landing craft failed all operations out of 
Gbundapi ceased after twenty five years of continuous working. By 1976 
ploughing was restricted to two or three sites around Tormabum workshop 
which the tractors could reach overland. 

Meanwhile the Sierra Leone Government had responded by inviting, in 
1975, the FAO to assess the scheme and present proposals on the future devel- 
opment of the riverain grasslands for rice production. The FAO mission visi- 
ted Sierra Leone in 1975 and again in 1976 when they produced their proposals 
for a Rice Development Project. This advocated a strictly commercial rice 
growing and milling enterprise located in the largest, most accessible and there- 
fore the least costly site. Mechanized ploughing as a service for farmers in 
the region would cease. A commercial company would be established to 
plough the large sites at Tormabum for farmers who would be restricted to 
a maximum of five acres and who would be charged the full all-in cost of the 
ploughing. Moreover ploughing would be done only on condition that the har- 
vested rice (after deductions for subsistence) would be sold to the company’s 
rice mill. Such an operation, the FAO experts reckoned, would offer interest- 
ing commercial investment opportunities because the profit potential was high 
for the company, but not for the farmers. In effect the FAO proposals rep- 
resent a version of the ‘state farms’ idea of the old Rice Corporation in which 
the labour of sowing, weeding and harvesting is done by piece workers, thinly 
disguised as farmers, paid in kind and cash. 

The FAO proposal was taken to the African Development Bank and the 
Overseas Development Ministry of the Netherlands by the Sierra Leone 
Government with a request for financial and technical assistance to implement 
the project. The outcome of the tripartite negotiations was rather remarkable 
in view of the FAO report. It was agreed that the objective should be the 
rehabilitation and operation of the old mechanization scheme to cultivate the 
farmers land for rice production in the whole of the riverain grasslands. 
Furthermore, while a new rice mill would be installed, it was agreed that 
farmers would not be compelled to sell their surplus to the mill. The proposal 
that they should, a move which of course alienates the farmer from his product 
and transforms him into a seller of labour alone, was abandoned. The element 
of subsidy in the ploughing done for farmers would, as in the FAO proposal, 
be removed and farmers would pay the all-in cost. But in effect the FAO pro- 
posals were thrown out although the corporate structure proposed by the FAO 
and, in particular, the Board of Directors appointed by the Government was 
retained. So the farmers, for whose benefit the project operates, are not 
represented on the board. 

The new scheme under Dutch management got underway unofficially in 1979 
and 3,000 acres were ploughed that year. In 1980 the Department of Agricul- 
ture began mechanical cultivation out of Gbundapi after a break of five 
years. A landing craft has been repaired and four sites ploughed. Both the 
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Tormabum Rice Development Authority and the Department of Agriculture 
are regularly petitioned and visited by delegations of farmers from abandoned 
sites who want cultivation to start again. 

Apart from such direct action farmers have responded to the withdrawal of 
mechanical cultivation quite predictably. Farming households which moved 
into the riverside villages on a permanent basis in order to take advantage of 
the mechanized cultivation have returned to their original settlement. Simi- 
larly farmers within the wider region practising a transhument regime have 
retreated to the uplands and returned to a wholly upland farming system. Of 
the original inhabitants of the riverside villages a few men of influence and 
wealth such as the Paramount Chief and his deputy have been able to acquire 
plots on sites which are still cultivated. Other households with abnormally large 
contingents of young men, such as those of Muslim teachers who have living 
with them several pupils, are able to continue cultivating at least part of their 
previously mechanically cultivated plots. The rest, the majority, consisting 
in the main of small nuclear families are reduced to less than subsistence 
agriculture. The dificit is made up by sending their children to the house- 
holds of relatives outside the region where, in return for board and lodging, 
they work as domestics or by subordinating themselves to one of the few 
richer men in the locality and by some petty trading in fish and illicit gin. 


Vulnerability of mechanical cultivation scheme 

Two factors contributed to the vulnerability of the scheme: the technological 
organization and the financial support from central government funds. 

Successful cultivation in the riverain grasslands depends on, among other 
things, timing. Cultivation cannot begin until after the harvest and must be 
done before the flood. The latter limit is not just a question of tractors getting 
bogged down but of allowing sufficient time for sowing, germination and the 
establishment of the rice plants. Late ploughing and sowing can result in total 
crop failure because the seedlings are washed out. However, since the various 
sites, because of their height and location, do not all flood simultaneously but 
progressively it 1s possible for ploughing to be done serially among groups of 
sites. Accordingly there has to be planned movement of tractors and equip- 
ment through the twenty-two sites spread out over an area of forty odd miles 
in extent where movement of machinery, fuel and personnel from one site to 
another depends on river transport. ‘This kind of operation is very vulnerable 
to breakdown because of a relatively minor snag in only one part of the system. 
Costs were not only pushed up by such difficulties but, if late ploughing caused 
crop failure, then the ploughing fees were returned to the affected farmers, 
though they were not compensated for the loss of seed rice. 

The operations including equipment maintenance, purchasing of parts, 
machinery, fuel and lubricants were all centrally planned and controlled. The 
staff responsible were accountable to the Minister of Agriculture in Freetown 
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and not to the farmers for whom the operations were carried out. However 
the scheme ran successfully for twenty odd years, most of the time under Sierra 
Leone management during which period it was also at its greatest extent. 
But just as the farmers were helplessly dependent on the mechanical culti- 
vation scheme, so was the operation of the latter heavily dependent on central 
government financial support. 

Although the published record does not reveal the reckoning by which the . 
charges for ploughing were fixed, there is sufficient information to allow plaus- 
ible speculation. Since the ploughing began as an exercise in agricultural 
extension, in demonstrating the benefits of mechanical cultivation, the first 
charges were merely by way of a contribution from the farmers whose land 
was used for the demonstration and who thereby benefited fromit. The calcu- 
lation of the fee to be charged took into account the likely yield value of the 
rice harvested but this was complicated by the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture was also ploughing bolilands where only half the yield which was being 
obtained in the grasslands could be achieved. The Department could have 
charged different rates for the same service in the different localities but in 
the event the same charge was levied everywhere. Generally the running 
costs were slightly less than half the fees charged and it is tempting to conclude 
that the fee was calculated by doubling the running cost. However, when 
depreciation on machinery, including the landing craft, plant, buildings and 
sparse in stock and senior staff salaries etc., were taken into account the 
proportion of costs recovered fell to 25 per cent.!! 

Except for a small grant from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
in 1954 financial support for the mechanization scheme until its collapse has 
come only from the Sierra Leone Government. The scheme therefore has 
during this time had to compete for funding, and especially for foreign cur- 
rency, with the demands of other activities within the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture has had to defend its allocation in the 
face of competition from other departments of state. It is worth noting that, 
though the rice produced by mechanized cultivation reduces and could elimi- 
nate food imports, this has made little difference to foreign currency earnings 
and balance of payments problems because of food-aid programmes introduced 
by the USA and later the EEC. 

This coincidence of the beginning of the decline with the increase in the rate 
of inflation in western industrial countries which supplied the scheme with 
equipment is notable. The increase in fuel prices as OPEC states reacted to 
the inflation undoubtedly resulted in shortages of fuel and lubricants. More- 
over within Sierra Leone and indeed within the Ministry of Agriculture itself 
there emerged a serious competitor for rural development funds. 

The Sierra Leone government, in line with overseas development policy 


ll. J.-W. Goodban, Sierra Leone Agriculture Notes (No 27) (Freetown, Government Printer, 
1958). 
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changes in the industrial and commercial heartlands of the world, broadened 
its view of development from a narrow vision of urban industrial developments 
to include agriculture and the rural population which, after all, comprised the 
majority of the citizens. Furthermore, it was becoming apparent that agricul- 
tural products would become the main source of foreign earnings when the 
extractive industries (diamonds and iron ore) declined. At first this might have 
been good news for those involved in large scale mechanization projects but 
this was not to be because in the interim such development projects had fallen 
out of favour and been replaced by the theory of appropriate technology and 
integrated rural development. In Sierra Leone the first of several Integrated 
Agricultural Development Projects was started up in Eastern Province in 1972. 

The objectives of an IADP is to raise the standard of living of the rural popu- 
lation in a large region through a strategy of developing the social and economic 
base in a coordinated way. In practice a great number of people, both Sierra 
Leonean and expatriate, are provided with employment trying to implement the 
old policy of encouraging farmers to abandon shifting cultivation and make 
labour intensive swamp rice farms. Within the Ministry of Agriculture 30 per 
cent of the development budget was annually and reluctantly devoted to meet- 
ing the costs, both recurrent and capital, of the mechanized cultivation scheme 
alone and must have been vulnerable to the demands of the IADPs 

To sum up, the asymmetrical linkages of dependency meant that anything 
the individual farmer might do to exercise control over his productive interests 
in the new mechanized cultivation would be largely ineffective. The only 
event of note in this respect was the refusal by a number of farmers to pay 
ploughing fees in advance in 1958 but this was only a temporary set back in 
the expansion of the scheme. 

Does this relationship throw light on the remarkable persistence of ‘primi- 
tive’ modes of agricultural production alongside ‘advanced’ technologies which 
are supposed to be hostile to the former and replacing them? Participation 
in the monetized and discrete processes of swamp rice cultivation, either 
casually or as part of a ‘project’, may occur for different reasons and involve 
different kinds of people. They may be on the margins of the local social 
organization such as a rich merchant who sees a commercial opportunity or a 
poor person who has no choice but to resort to swamp rice cultivation. Others 
, may be deeply embedded and secure in the institutions sustaining shifting cul- 
tivation and, for that reason, able to engage in swamp rice cultivation as a 
supplementary and temporary interest. !? 

Finally, like much of the actuality of British Colonial and Imperial adminis- 
tration the mechanical cultivation scheme was in the beginning ramshackle and 
amateurish: makeshift rafts to float equipment down rivers; camps and camp- 
ing; the race to get finished and win the crate of beer at Njala Club convey 


12. Johnny, Karimu and Richards, ‘Upland and swamp rice farming in Sierra Leone’. 
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the style. The published records reveal no evidence of debate or even official 
discussion of policy options. The unquestioned tenets were always minimiz~ 
ing public expenditure, balancing the budget, grudging and temporary support 
for public enterprise coupled with a belief in the virtues of free trade and 
private enterprise. Enterprising farmers, after they had been shown the bene- 
fits of the new agricultural technology, were supposed to acquire tractors and 
mechanically cultivate their land. The emergence instead of a costly and 
complex state enterprise was anomalous, unintended and puzzling for senior 
colonial, post-colonial and latter-day expatriate development officials. How- 
ever appropriate the technology was in its local context, it was incompatible 
with the wider political economy. 


THE POLITICS AND ECONOMICS OF THE 1979 
TRIPARTITE AGREEMENT IN KENYA: A NOTE 


J. T. Muxut 


Tue 1979 Tripartite Agreement was the third agreement in Kenya between 
the Kenya Government, the Federation of Kenya Employers and the trade 
Unions (Cotu). The 1964 agreement stated that ‘in acceptance of the fact that 
the unemployment problem has now become so serious as to constitute a 
national emergency, and while realising that the ultimate solution lies in the 
implementation of long-term plans to create a developing economy, we have 
agreed that there is an urgent need for immediate relief measures designed to 
create breathing space during which such long-term plan can be established.”! 
Under the 1964 Agreement, unions accepted a wage freeze for one year, while 
private employers agreed to expand employment by 10 per cent and the 
Government by 15 per cent. In the 1970 Agreement, the Government and 
private employers agreed to expand employment by 10 per cent of their regular 
establishment and employees accepted a 12 months’ wage standstill; it was also 
agreed that there would be no strikes nor lockouts during the Agreement.? 

The 1979 Agreement, announced by the President on 12 December 1978, 
was to be effective from 1 January 1979 and stated that both the private and 
public sectors would increase employment by 10 per cent. However, unlike 
the 1970 Agreement, the 1979 Agreement did not expressly assert that there 
was to be a wages standstill. It only stated that unions should exercise 
restraint with respect to demand for wage increases. It soon became clear that 
the trade unions’ understanding of the term ‘wage restraint’ was quite different 
from that of employers who took it to mean a total wage freeze.? 

The original announcement did not say whether strikes were to be outlawed 
during the period covered by the Agreement. The Minister for Labour later 
said that ‘Kenya is not arich country. She cannot afford the luxury of strikes 
and lockouts .... It is our hope, therefore, that strikes and lockouts are a 
matter of the past.’4 That ceased to be just a hope; the Government made 
it very clear that there were to be no strikes and lockouts during the period 
of the Agreement.5 


This paper was originally prepared for the Kenya Presidential Commission on Unemployment in 
July 1982. Dr Mukui was a Junior Research Fellow at the Institute for Development Studies, 
University of Nairobi; he is now working for the Kenya Commercial Bank. 


1, Reprinted in Kenya, Ministry of Labour and Social Services Annual Report, Government 
Printer, Nairobi, 1964. 

2. Reprinted in Kenya, Ministry of Labour Annual Report, Government Printer, Nairobi 1970. 
3. Weekly Review (Nairobi), 9 February 1979. 

4. Weekly Review (Nairobi), 9 February 1979. 

5. Standard (Nairobi), 10 February 1979. 
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A number of scholars have alluded to the relative powerlessness of trade 
unions in Kenya due to the various government regulations on trade union 
behaviour. For example, the use of the ultimate bargaining weapon, the right 
_to strike, was outlawed in August 1974; and the ‘wage guidelines’, which are 
annually revised directives from the Finance Minister to the Judge of the 
Industrial Court, set quantitative limits to wage increases. In announcing 
the 1979 Tripartite Agreement, the President said that ‘after discussions with 
the employers’ organisations, agreement has been reached to increase wage 
employment by 10 per cent in the private and public sectors’; this form of 
words in effect means that the employers, on the basis of their enlightened 
self interests, favoured it. He continued: ‘...I hope our trade unions will 
recognise the importance of ensuring the success of this agreement’; these 
words in effect mean that, as far as trade unions were concerned, the agreement 
was not voluntary. Cotu later confirmed that it was bulldozed into signing the 
Tripartite Agreement.” 

There is a considerable body of economic literature on tripartite agreements 
in Kenya and other developing countries. The 1972 ILO report on Kenya 
analysed the 1964 and 1970 agreements and concluded that they were a palli- 
ative but did not bring any deviation from the long-term trend in employment 
growth. Their effect was primarily to bring forward recruitment which could 
in any case have been undertaken within a year or so. The Report showed 
that it was simple for employers with casual employees to substitute regular 
employees for them so that reported regular employment rose without much 
effect on actual employment creation. 

The general conclusion was that both tripartite agreements generated short- 
term employment which had no lasting effect. Those who had been forced 
to provide more employment than they needed were waiting for natural 
wastage and expansion to absorb it. The ILO report concluded that ‘such 
short-term measures used up such good will and administration as there is, and 
have virtually nothing to contribute to the solution of the long-term problem. 
Indeed these agreements may even be counterproductive in leading employers 
` to reduce their permanent labour force so as to reduce their commitments under 
them’.® 

The effect of a tripartite agreement on wages is not clear. However, it is 
likely that because trade unions agreed to a wage freeze, there was no chance 
of a spectacular rise in wages to cancel out the effect of the freeze. The 


6. For an empirical analysis of the influence of trade unions on wages, see H. Rempel and 
W. J. House, The Kenya Employment Problem: an analysis of the modern sector labour market 
(Oxford University Press, 1978). 

7. Weekly Review (Nairobi), 9 February 1979. 

8. International Labour Office, Employment, Incomes and Equality: a strategy for increasing 


productive employment in Kenya (Geneva, 1972). 
9. ILO, Employment, Incomes and Equality, p. 543. 
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government may even intervene to prevent the catching up process. In this 
respect, the introduction in July 1971 (just before the expiry of the second Tri- 
partite Agreement) of the Trade Disputes (Amendment) Act, which contained 
restrictions on the right to strike, is of significance.!° 

The 1964 Agreement was accompanied by a price freeze. In the 1970 
Agreement, the Government agreed to review both the rent control and the 
prices of certain consumer goods and services, but the Agreement expired 
before any meaningful work could be done to control prices. There was no- 
increase in prices in 1964 and in 1970 prices rose by only 4-5 percent. Unlike 
1964 and 1970 when price rises were very modest, inflation in 1979 was 13 
per cent. If real wages were frozen then, the Industrial Court would have 
to allow wage increases to cover increases in the cost of living. This makes 
nonsense of the Agreement because, since 1973, wage increases have not kept 
up with cost-of-living increases and freezing real wages would have meant a 
higher rate of increase in wages than previously, which would have crippled 
the industrial sector because it was at the same time required to expand employ- 
ment. I am not suggesting there should be a price freeze. An analysis of the 
price freeze that accompanied the 1964 Tripartite Agreement showed that after 
the freeze, there was a catching up process that eroded the success achieved 
during the period of the freeze.!! 

Damachi claims that a tripartite agreement is likely to encourage a higher 
rate of rural-urban migration.!2 Although he does not give any empirical 
evidence or theoretical base for his claim, his proposition can be deduced from 
Todaro’s migration model. The Todaro model is used to demonstrate the 
continued existence of rural-urban migration in the face of rising levels of 
urban unemployment. According to Todaro, the individual’s decision to 
migrate depends on (a) the existing urban-rural wage differential, and (b) the 
probability that he will be successful in securing an urban job. Assuming that 
income differentials remain the same, the announcement of a tripartite agree- 
ment is likely to speed up rural-urban migration because it raises an individual’s 
perception of his probability of securing a job. 

However, we should be careful about applying Todaro’s Model of rural- 
urban migration in the study of tripartite agreements. In his model specifi- 
cation, Todaro uses the actual or objective probability. Within the domain 
of tripartite agreements, my argument is that, regardless of whether the 
agreement is successful or not in creating employment, an agreement will still 
cause migration to the urban centres since the subjective probability of finding 
10. R. Sandbrook, Proletarians and African Capitalism: the Kenya case, 1960-1972 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1975), p. 45. 

IL. J.T. Mukui, Price Controls in Kenya (M.A. thesis, Department of Economics, University 


of Nairobi, 1978), p. 34. 

12. In U. G. Damachi, Guy Routh and A. R. E. Taha (eds.), Development Paths in Africa and 
China (Macmillan, 1976), p. 178. 

13. M. P. Todaro, ‘A Model of Labour Migration and Urban Unemployment in Less Developed 
Countries’, American Economic Review, 44 (1969), pp. 138—48. 
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employment is more relevant here. The subjective or personalistic interpret- 
ation of probability is a view of probability as a numerical expression of 
personal judgement or belief with respect to a particular proposition.!4 This 
implies that, with the announcement of a tripartite agreement, a migrant’s 
personal belief about the chance of getting a job may exceed the actual prob- 
ability. If potential migrants are well informed about the actual probability of 
getting a job in the urban labour market employment lottery, it is clear that 
there would be less rural-urban migrants. 

Previous studies have shown that a populist policy within a predominantly 
market economy tends not to work, except temporarily. For example, there 
was a price freeze in 1964 accompanying the Tripartite Agreement, and another 
in late 1971. An economic analysis of the 1964 price freeze showed that the 
price freeze worked, as long as it lasted. After the price freeze, prices 
readjusted through the market mechanism to undo the effects of the freeze. 
This was also the case with the 1971 price freeze.145 These policies do not 
work because market forces are too numerous and strong to be more than 
temporarily subdued by attempts at controls. The same policies, imposed in 
a different economic system, might work. 

There is almost a consensus of opinion in Kenya that tripartite agreements 
do not achieve what is expected of them. The Ministry of Labour, who are 
the executors of the agreements, state that the effect of a tripartite agreement 
‘is primarily to bring forward recruitment which could in any case have been 
undertaken through normal growth of the economy’.!6 In the same manner, 
the Central Organisation of Trade Unions emphasised that ‘earlier experiences 
during 1964 and 1970 are not encouraging’.!? 

Given that tripartite agreements are only palliatives, why have they been 
proposed? There is circumstantial evidence to suggest that they have a high 
political currency and can be some sort of political safety valve. Thus, I tend 
to argue that they are not even intended to provide a solution to the economic 
problem associated with high levels of unemployment. 

After independence in December 1963 popular expectations regarding 
economic benefits to be derived from uhuru were high, while the economy was 
in a slump, owing mainly to the foreign investors uncertainty about the 
intentions of the new African government, and the 1964 Tripartite Agreement 
was used to help bridge the gap between expectations and the economy’s 
capability to fulfil them.!8 It is tempting to argue that the 1970 Tripartite 


14. C. T. Clark and L. L. Schkade, Stanstical Analysis for Administrative Decisions (Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing, 1974), p. 125. The subjective approach to probability was brought 
to the attention of statisticians by L. J. Savage in his Foundations of Statistics (J. Wiley, 1954). 

15. Mukui, Price Controls in Kenya, pp. 34 and 61. 

16. Kenya, Ministry of Labour, Report of the Unemployment Reltef (Nairobi, 1979), p. 16. 

17. Central Organisation of Trade Unions, ‘Development and Employment Creation in Kenya’ 
(Nairobi, 1979), p. 2. 

18. Sandbrook, Proletarians and African Capitalism, p. 166. 
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Agreement came on the heels of the 1969 political upheavals, but it is likely 
also that it had an economic motive as well, coming as it did at a turning point 
in Kenya’s economic history.!9 In that period, Government’s concern over the 
employment problem is indicated by its appointment in 1970 of a Parliamentary 
Select Committee on unemployment to gather views on possible solutions, 
and its request to the International Labour Office for a team of experts to 
study the question in 1972. Yet this concern clearly had political consider- 
ations, given the supposed base of opposition support. The 1979 Tripartite 
Agreement came in the transition period after Kenyatta’s death to give people 
confidence in the new establishment.?° 

This short note argues that the effect of the 1979 Tripartite Agreement on 
wages, employment, rural-urban migration, industrial relations, and political 
costs contributed more to raising expectations than to realising them. All 
the tripartite agreements encouraged rural-urban migration and led to an unre- 
coverable decline in wages while not having much effect on the longrun trend 
in employment growth. The shortrun expansion in the wage bill would also 
have put a strain both on the government budget, since the Government is a 
major employer, and also on the private sector especially, because 1979 was 
a Slack period of economic activity, with import controls reducing the supply 
of imported capital and raw materials and the credit squeeze reducing domestic 
demand for goods. 


19. The 1969 political upheavals include the assassination of Tom Mboya on 5 July 1969, the 
banning of the opposition party, the Kenya People’s Union (KPU), and the detention among others 
of the former vice-president Oginga Odinga. 

20. In response to an earlier version of this article, Livingstone writes that ‘Mukui express[es] 
doubts whether the Agreements benefit workers in the way in which they bestow economic benefits 
to employers and political benefits to the Government... The latter benefit might explain 
adherence to the policy in the face of the widespread doubts that have been expressed before now 
regarding its effectiveness in creating employment’. See Ian Livingstone, Rural Development; 
Employment and Incomes in Kenya (Addis Ababa, 1981), pp. 9, 17. 
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James Patrick Murray CMG. 


It is with great regret that we announce the retirement of Mr James Murray 
from the Council of the Royal African Society and as Vice-Chairman of the 
Council. 

James Murray is believed to be our most senior member in length of member- 
ship having joined the Society in July 1931, 52 years ago. He was appointed 
to the Council in February 1969 and joined the Executive Committee in June 
1969. 

James Murray had a distinguished career in the old Colonial Service joining 
the service in Northern Rhodesia in 1929. He became a Provincial Com- 
missioner in 1950 and senior Provincial Commissioner Northern Rhodesia in 
1955. He returned to the UK in 1961 when he became Commissioner for 
Northern Rhodesia in London until 1964 when the country became Zambia. 
James Murray was appointed CMG in 1958. 

James Murray will always be remembered by his former and contemporary 
colleagues on the Executive Committee for his devoted allegiance to the Royal 
African Society and its objects. There was seldom a week that he did not travel 
up from Woking to see if he could offer help and advice based on his very 
long experience. 

S. LINES 


Africanus Horton Centenary 


The Centre of African Studies, University of Edinburgh, has commemorated 
the death of the first Edinburgh African graduate, Dr James Africanus Horton, 
by putting up a memorial plaque. 

Horton, born in Sierra Leone in 1835, took his MD at the University of 
Edinburgh in 1859. He then served for twenty years as a medical officer in 
the British army in West Africa. During these years he carried out medical 
research, and published several medical books including a standard work on 
tropical medicine. He also published books on political subjects. His best known 
book, West African Countries and Peoples (London 1868) was reprinted in 1969 
by Edinburgh University Press. He died, aged 48, in 1883. 

The plaque was dedicated on 23 June 1983 by Dr Arthur Porter, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sierra Leone, in the presence of the Sierra: 
Leone High Commissioner, Mr Victor Sumner, and the Principal of Edinburgh 
University, Dr John Burnett. Before the ceremony Dr Porter delivered the 
annual Africanus Horton Memorial Lecture which is given in alternate years 
in the Universities of Edinburgh and Sierra Leone. 

Dr Porter’s visit to this country was sponsored by the British Council. 

C. FYFE 
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Council of African Studies in Europe 


Readers of African Affairs may like to know of the establishment of a Council 
on African Studies in Europe. Following a table ronde held in Brussels in 1981 
and.a working-group meeting in 1982, the Constituent Assembly of the Council 
took place in Paris on 21~22 March 1983. 

The Council comprises four members from each of eleven countries 
(Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, UK). It exists to support Africa-related studies in the humani- 
ties and social sciences in these countries, largely through the exchange of 
information. Contact is also being made with organizations within Africa, with 
relevant government departments and agencies, and with international organiz- 
ations. If adequate funding can be obtained future activities will range from 
academic conferences and symposia to co-operative documentation projects. In 
these initial stages funds have been generously provided by the Agence de Co- 
operation Culturelle et Technique (roughly the francophone equivalent of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat). 

The President of the Council for 1983-85 is Professor André Coupes of the 
Museé Royale de l’ Afrique Centrale, 1980 Tervuren, Belgium. Vice-Presidents 
are provided by Denmark, Italy and Portugal; and the Secretary at present is 
Dr Anthony O’Connor of the Department of Geography, University College, 
London. Dr O’Connor is on the Council in his capacity as Secretary of the 
British Standing Committee on University Studies of Africa, while the other 
British delegates are Mr J. Hall (Standing Conference on Library Materials 
on Africa), Dr A. G. Robertson as president of the African Studies Association 
of the UK, and Dr M. Twaddle as one editor of African Affairs (Royal African 
Society). 

A. O’CoNNOR 


The State and Epidemics in Africa 


A one-day symposium on “The State and Epidemics in Africa’, jointly organized 
by the African Studies Association of the UK and the Society for the Social 
History of Medicine, will be held on Saturday 3 December 1983 at the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies, London. A paper on ‘Epidemics and State Crisis: 
Britain in the Earlier Nineteenth Century’ will provide a comparative dimen- 
sion, while other contributions include ‘ “Death Camps” in the Congo: Sleeping 
Sickness Quarantine, 1907-1911’ and ‘Epidemiology, Colonialism and Racial 
Hygiene in Germany from 1884—1938’. Discussion will also focus on recent epi- 
demics, such as cholera in South Africa, and state control strategies currently 
being adopted in Africa. Abstracts of papers will be circulated beforehand. The 
conference fee is {1-50 for students, £2-50 for members of ASAUK, RAS 
or SSHM, and £3 for others. For further details please contact the Secretary, 
ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5B]. 
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Research on Ethiopa 


The Institute of Ethiopean Studies at the University of Addis Ababa is com- 
piling a new Register of Current Research on Ethiopia and the Horn. Would 
anyone doing such research or aware of others working in this field please write 
to the Secretary, ASAUK, for a copy of the questionnaire to be completed. 


National Archives of Zimbabwe—lInternational Search for Historical 
Material 


Towards its objective of making available in Zimbabwe the quantities of histori- 
cally valuable documentation on the country presently scattered around the 
world, the National Archives of Zimbabwe is sending a member of its staff to 
Britain in September 1983 on a three-month collecting project. 

His job is to locate people and institutions with material relevant to 
Zimbabwe. Such material ranges in age from the pre-19th century.era to papers 
of those involved in the history and development of the country during the 
Rhodesian period (1890s—1970s) and also material 1959-1980. The form of 
material being sought ranges from handwritten letters, diaries and reports to 
printed pamphlets, magazines and photographs. 

Where it is not possible to acquire original material through donation, it is 
hoped that microfilm and xerox copies can be arranged instead. To supplement 
the written record of the country, relevant contacts will also be invited to have 
their reminiscences tape-recorded for the Archive’s Oral History programme. 

Anyone able to help with this documentation project is invited to contact Mr 
I. J. Johnstone at National Archives of Zimbabwe, P Bag 7729, Causeway, 
Harare, Zimbabwe; or (from mid-September to mid-December 1983) c/o The 
Zimbabwe High Commission, Zimbabwe House, 429 The Strand, London 
WC2R 08A (Phone 01-836-7755). 


Law and Politics in Southern Africa 


The Journal of Southern African Studies is planning a UK conference for April 
1984 on ‘Law and Politics in Southern Africa’. Basic themes to be considered 
include: 

-—Strategies towards the Law: the decision for and against illegal action in 
different circumstances, the decision to work within, or independently of, 
machinery provided by the law, etc. 

—The Nature and Significance of Constitutional Principles: discussion of , 
the status and function of the rule of law, fundamental rights, forms of 
legitimation, etc. 

—The Relationship between the State and Customary Law. 

~—~Industrial Relations, Law and the State. 

Suggestions for contributions are welcomed and should be sent to Sheldon 
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Leader, Department of Law, University of Reading, Old Whiteknights House, 
Whiteknights, Reading RG6 2AH. Papers are particularly sought on territories 
other than South Africa within the region. 


ASAUK Conference: Africa since Independence 


Planning is proceeding apace for this conference to be held between 19 and 
21 September 1984 at the University of York, as mentioned in the last issue. 
Further details will appear in the next number of the journal. 


BOOKS 


EXPLAINING ZAIRE 


MICHAEL G. SCHATZBERG 


Mobutu: ou Vincarnation du mal Zairois, by Nguza Karl I. Bond. London: Rex 
Collings, 1982. 20Ipp. £11.00 in UK. 

Accumulation et sous-développement au Zaire 1960-1980, by Fernand Bezy, 
Jean-Philippe Peemans, and Jean-Marie Wautelet. Louvain-la-Neuve: Presses 
Universitaires de Louvain, 1981. 245pp. No price given. 


Each of these works examines the contemporary plight of the sick man of Central 
Africa, Zaire. Both, moreover, attempt to explain why Zaire 1s the way it is; why it 
seems to lurch from one crisis to the next. To be sure, there are vast differences in 
quality of analysis, as well as in the aims and approaches of the respective authors, and 
these will be highlighted subsequently. Nevertheless, despite obvious dissimilarities, 
there is a fundamental sense in which the explanatory tasks are identical and in that 
regard, if in no other, these books do complement each other. 

Published in French, Nguza Karl I Bond’s book takes the form of an autobiographical 
indictment of the Mobutu regime. He recounts his early life, his Lunda heritage, 
and—at some length—his service as Ambassador, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Director 
of the Political Bureau of the Mouvement Populaire de la Révolution (MPR), and 
Prime Minister. Not one to gloss lightly over his own accomplishments, Nguza spends 
much time dropping names of the great and near great in international political and 
diplomatic circles; those who can presumably speak with first-hand knowledge of all he 
has accomplished for both King and country. Nguza emphasizes his personal experi- 
ences and interactions with Mobutu throughout. Writing from the relative safety of 
political exile after having broken with Mobutu, Nguza now dwells on President 
Mobutu’s excesses. Bitterness and vituperation is what we might expect from one who 
was unjustly accused of treasonable behaviour, placed on trial, imprisoned, and tortured 
before being—as is Mobutu’s custom—rehabilitated; and Nguza does not disappoint. 
On this level, Nguzu’s account of his travail is venomous. Yet on another level the 
tone of the book is curiously ambivalent, for he writes with the scorn of a rejected lover. 
Many of his reminiscences take the form of a bitter whine: ‘I have served him well, 
how could Mobutu have done this to me? Had Mobutu not come to perceive Nguza 
as a potential successor (and thus as a threat) and taken drastic remedial measures, one 
wonders if Nguza might not have remained perfectly content to continue as a pillar of 
the Mobutiste order. 

Nguza’s book has two aims and two audiences. In the first place, he writes ‘to re- 
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establish the truth and to present Mobutu in his true light’ (p. iv).! Here, much of 
his invective is designed, one suspects, to present himself to Zairian opposition groups 
in exile and the Zairian people as a credible alternative to the regime in power. As 
a would-be standard bearer, Nguza is most certainly not a disinterested observer of the 
contemporary Zairian imbroglio. Clearly, he realizes that in order to be taken seriously 
by others in opposition, he has to break definitively with the present order. Nguza’s 
problem is that as one of the main props of the regime for many years some of his state- 
ments and disclaimers seem, at best, rather naive. Concerning his harsh treatment 
while imprisoned Nguza writes, for example, 


I could never have expected such treatment after having filled such important func- 
tions. In addition, I lived at the side of General Mobutu for six years, I never 
suspected that he could be as cruel, cynical and sanguinary.... Certainly, I had 
heard that throats were slit at Camp Tshatshi, but I had always thought that those 
were sordid jokes [canulars) (p. 60). 


Sordid jokes? While I suppose it 1s remotely possible that Nguza did not know what 
was occurring regularly at Camp Tshatshi and elsewhere, it does seem extremely un- 
likely. Most ordinary Zairians knew about matters such as torture and few, if any, 
thought them ‘sordid jokes’. His protestation and surprise ring hollow. 

Secondly, Nguza is writing for a Western audience and, especially, for Western policy 
makers. His crie de coeur to the West is simple: ‘Mobutu is your protégé. He is the 
principal cause of our calvary. Mobutu is the incarnation of the Zairian sickness [mal 
zairois|’ (p. 4). He further notes that occidental interests have maintained Mobutu in 
power and that the Zairian people are well aware of the West’s role. Nguza attacks 
directly the disclaimer that Western powers use for supporting the present regime—that 
without Mobutu there will be chaos in Zaire—and argues that there have been two Shaba 
wars as well as economic and social dislocation with Mobutu (pp. 134, 136). To bolster 
his position, Nguza reproduces—in French translation—his eloquent testimony before 
the African Subcommittee of the US House of Representatives (pp. 137-175).? 

Nguza’s analysis of the role of the West is correct. The dominant perception in the 
US State Department has been that, while Mobutu may be a corrupt and brutal leader, 
he is our corrupt and brutal leader. Foreign policy officials seem to operate on the 
basis of two assumptions: first, the devil one knows is better than any unknown quantity; 
second, in Zaire no other quantity is known. In other words, foreign policy mandarins 
argue that since there is no dauphin, no heir apparent or designated successor, to whom 
the torch will be passed after Mobutu, US policy is therefore faced with a stark and 
unpleasant choice between the Scylla of Mobutu and the Charybdis of Chaos. What 
the State Department fails to consider is the rather unpleasant consequences which seem 
to befall those who are perceived as viable alternatives to Mobutu. Nguza points to 
an article in Le Monde in 1977 which mentioned him as a possible successor, and indi- 
cates that this was one of the main reasons for his political fall (pp. 40-41). There 
is thus real danger for any who would be so foolhardy as to attract that sort of attention. 
But this is precisely what Washington seems to be demanding as a precondition for 
attenuating its support for Mobutu. Brussels and, especially, Paris also seem to share 
these assumptions. 

Nguza’s book is not a polished work of scholarship and should not be judged as 


1. This and all subsequent translations are mine. 

2. This original English-language testimony may be found in US Congress House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Sub-committee on Africa, Political and Economic Situation in Zatre—Fall 1981, 
97th Cong., Ist session, 15 September 1981, pp. 1~29. 
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such. One can, however, evaluate it against the standard of émigré analysis already 
established by Kamitatu Massamba (ex-Cléaphas). Kamitatu’s books were either 
empirically enlightening or analytically thought-provoking in ways in which Nguza’s 
somewhat hurried and superficial analysis is not.? It is also fair to ask what Nguza tells 
us that was not already known. ‘The answer, regrettably, is not much. There is a 
fascinating and all-too-brief section on the machinations of “The Syndicate’, a group 
of wives of high-ranking officials in Kinshasa led by the late Mama Mobutu. The effect 
that this group had on the subsequent evolution of Nguza’s political fortune was 
immense, and during the mid-1970s one could hear similar stories concerning The Syndi- 
cate’s role in the political rise and demise of other officials. Nguza also furnishes us 
with added documentation concerning the amount of hard currency Mobutu and his 
family were able to appropriate from the Bank of Zaire ($150 million from 1977 through 
to the first quarter of 1979, p. 127). But while such details are worth having, they 
do not add much either to our collective knowledge or to our understanding of the 
system. 

Finally, much of Nguza’s book may be seen as his answer to the question of what 
is wrong with Zaire. His diagnosis may be summarized in one word: Mobutu. This 
response, unfortunately, is neither adequate nor entirely accurate. No doubt Mobutu 
does bear part of the blame. But in focusing his analysis on the abuses of one individual 
(and peripherally on those Western nations which continue to support him), Nguza is 
not led to consider the more systemic causes of the Zairian sickness. Mobutu worsens 
the situation, but in the last analysis he is not its cause. What would happen if Mobutu 
were overthrown tomorrow? Would the oppressive aspects of the Zairian state disap- 
pear overnight? Would Zaire’s place in the international economy and her dependence 
on copper as a source of income be suddenly transformed? Would the politico- 
commercial bourgeoisie—whose growth and development Mobutu has admittedly 
encouraged—suddenly change its habits of conspicuous consumption? I think 
not. The oppressive and coercive aspects of the Zairian state have long been in place 
and were not fabricated out of thin air by Mobutu and his entourage. These factors 
will not change quickly and any successor regime will have to confront them. Milton 
Obote and Jerry Rawlings have discovered that social change does not come with a 
wave of the magic wand, and it is far-fetched to view Mobutu as the only cause of the 
lamentable Zairian sickness. l 

In stark contrast to Nguza’s single-factor analysis and diagnosis of the Zairian sick- 
ness, the collaborative effort of Bezy, Peemans, and Wautelet, although addressing the 
same problem, stresses entirely different explanatory variables, follows a very 
different—and deeper—line of inquiry, and is ultimately a vastly more satisfying 
analysis. The authors’ research perspective tries to avoid a simple conjunctural analysis 
by exploring ‘the coherence, change and movement of a given socio-economic system, 
the specific articulation of its subsystems, and the contradictions, mutations and struc- 
tural continuities of this system since the colonial period’ (p. 5). And herein lies the 
great strength of this book; political events since independence are analyzed and evalu- 
ated in light of Zaire’s social, economic, and political evolution since the early colonial 
period. We are thus better able to see, and perhaps understand, how a Mobutu could 
have been produced. 

Although written collaboratively, each of the four chapters which comprise Accumu- 
lation et sous-développement bears the mark of a primary author. The initial chapter, 
by Jean-Philippe Peemans, is a superb introduction to the Belgian model of colonial 


3. See Cléophas Kamitatu, La grande mystification du Congo-Kinshasa: les crimes de Mobutu 
(Paris: Maspero, 1971) and Massamba, Zaire: le pouvoir à la portée du peuple (Paris: |’ Harmattan, 
1977). It should be mentioned that Kamitatu has since rallied to the regime and is now a minister. 
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development. It is a chapter fully consistent with the excellent analyses of the Belgian 
colonial system which close observers of Zairianist scholarship have come to expect of 
Peemans.* Of particular note is his treatment of the colonial state and the role it played 
in the elaboration of the oppressive economic system. 

Peemans presents a conventional periodization of the colonial system (1885-1920, 
1920-1945, 1945-1960), but throughout the analysis stresses the role of the state and 
its importance in shaping events and structures in each period, In addition, although 
the term is not specifically used, one achieves a sense of the degree of relative autonomy 
enjoyed by the colonial state in structuring the socio-economic system of colonial Zaire 
(pp. 17-19). Peemans’s treatment of the key middle period (1920-1945) is excellent 
and presents an especially brilliant analysis of the colonial ideology of the ‘indigène’, 
and the ways in which the colonial state manipulated it to achieve increasing degrees 
of economic centralization and political control. This notion was crucial, for it traced 
both 


the demarcation line between the European and African world, and the Adminis- 
tration’s line of intervention. Intervention of a tutelary, educational type, aiming 
at the same time to subject the indigenous world to the exigencies of the modern, 
European, and capitalist sector, and insulating it from the contagion of values inher- 
ent in this sector, while shattering spontaneous adaptive behavior. The production 
of the concept of indigenous culture ... is the instrument of this intervention. 


(p. 34). 


Further, Peemans correctly indicates the crucial long-term consequences of the colonial 
system: the privileged relationship between the state and the colonial companies, the 
instrumentalization of the peasantry, and the imposition of the curious notion of the 
‘indigène’ which called for the destruction of traditional values while simultaneously 
forbidding assimilation to the dominant colonial culture (pp. 35-36). It is only against 
this background that Nguza’s discussion of his ‘authentic’ Lunda and Zairian heritage 
and his remarks about Mobutu’s reputedly Central African origins become comprehen- 
sible (Nguza, pp. 5-7). In sum, Peemans furnishes an outstanding introductory 
overview of the colonial system and of the role of the state in it. 

The second chapter, written by Jean-Marie Wautelet, focuses on the dissolution of 
the carefully-constructed colonial state during the period of initial post-independence 
crisis (1960-1965). Wautelet underlines the centrality of political power in Zaire. 
Because the major means of production were owned or controlled from abroad, domestic 
economic wealth has usually tended to be a function of political power, resources, and 
capital which have been accumulated through access to the offices of the state, a point 
made explicitly when discussing the gradual reconstitution and recentralization of power 
under Mobutu after 1965. ‘For as much as this centralized management is accompanied 
by a marked extension of state control of economic activities, it is naturally through 
its control of the state that this group [the bourgeoisie] progressively gives itself an econ- 
omic base’ (p. 61). This insight is absolutely crucial for any valid comprehension of 
Zairian events under Mobutu. 

The third chapter, also by Wautelet, focuses on the agricultural sector, and discusses 
the decline of this segment of the economy under Mobutu. Here, too, the role of the 


4, Jean-Philippe Peemans, Diffusion du progrés économique et convergence des prix: le cas Congo- 
Belgique, 1900-1960 (Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1968) and Peemans, ‘Capital Accumulation in the 
Congo under Colonialism: the role of the state’, in Peter Duignan and L. H. Gann (eds.), Colonial- 
ism in Africa, vol. IV: the economics of colonialism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 
pp. 165-212, 
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state and the interpenetration of political and productive sectors in the person of state 
bureaucrats who double as entrepreneurs is highlighted and emphasized. Finally, the 
concluding chapter concerns the crucial mining and manufacturing sectors. Fernand 
Bezy’s treatment of these subjects underscores the neocolonial nature of the Zairian 
state, and the now classic forms this has taken (p. 192). It is difficult to quibble with 
Bezy’s conclusion that Zaire is ‘a beautiful example of perverse industrialization’ (p. 
206). These four chapters are capped by a brief conclusión. This is disappointing, 
for after such exemplary analysis one’s appetite is whetted for a thorough concluding 
synthesis which, regrettably, is not provided. Nevertheless, this small book is well 
worth reading. 


We have, then, two very different books. Nguza’s effort to explain the Zairian sick- 
ness as a consequence of Mobutu’s brutal rule ultimately fails. In concentrating almost 
exclusively on the personality and abuses of one man, Nguza is led to ignore the over- 
arching structure of the situation and the way it has been shaped by forces unleashed 
long before Mobutu arrived on the scene. Surely it is not an accident that other polities 
in Central Africa have also been victimized by oppressive, highly authoritarian presi- 
dents who have fashioned centralized and personalized regimes. Pointing to Mobutu 
as the cause of the Zairian sickness is no more enlightening than pointing to Bokassa, 
Amin, Macias Nguema; and Michombero as the ultimate causes of the sickness which 
has ravaged their respective societies in recent years. It is not so much these individuals 
who create their systems, but rather the systems which seem to throw up a certain type 
of individual leader. This is most assuredly not to excuse or condone the excesses and 
atrocities of any of these heads of state; that is neither my intention nor desire. It is 
to argue that only through a thorough historical analysis of the multiplicity of forces 
which shape these societies shall we ever arrive at a working understanding of the Zairian 
sickness or, for that matter, the problems besetting other African states. 

Accumulation et sous-développement is a good start in that direction. It is a first rate 
systemic analysis and begins the task of showing us why Zaire is the way it is. Few 
readers will find themselves agreeing with all that the authors have to say, but most, 
I suspect, will recognize this collaborative venture as a stimulating step in the right 
direction. Nguza’s volume, on the other hand, focuses almost exclusively on the 
symptoms of the Zairian sickness without setting us in search of the cure. It is an 
occasionally interesting footnote to Zairian history which falls short in its analytic task 
and will, I believe, also fail in its political task of presenting its author as a credible 
alternative to the regime currently in power. 


FROM ZIMBABWE TO AZANIA? 
a review article 


ROBIN PALMER 


The shattering of the ‘white man’s country’ dream in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia 
in the 1960s produced a modest crop of confrontational literature from bitter, nostalgic 
settlers and resolutely optimistic black nationalists. It was inevitable that the bloody 
civil war which ultimately transformed [Southern] Rhodesia into Zimbabwe would 
produce a richer harvest and that much of it would emanate from South Africa, since 
Rhodesians ‘never died; they just sort of faded away—-and became South African, a lot 
of them’. (None But Ourselves, p. 330). The three lavishly illustrated books reviewed 
here were all in fact published in South Africa in 1982; two by mainstream publishers 
deal with the military war while the third, from the radical and highly impressive Ravan 
Press, examines the propaganda war of words and ideas. Since the varied conclusions 
which black and white South Africans draw from the Rhodesian conflict will clearly have 
an influence on future events in the region, the significance of these important books 
lies well beyond the formally academic. 

Julie Frederikse’s None But Ourselves (the title derives from a song by Bob Marley, 
‘none but ourselves can free our minds’) is a truly remarkable and original book. The 
author is an American journalist who first came to Africa, to Johannesburg, in 1979. 
She covered the Rhodesian election of 1980 where she conceived the idea of this book. 
Her central theme is the propaganda war—how the Smith regime went about seeking 
to allay white fears and later rather grudgingly trying to win over black ‘hearts and 
minds’ and why, despite its almost total control over the mass media, this particular 
war was lost. The format of the book comprises short extracts taken from a series of 
interviews conducted by the author in 1980. These are thematically organized, with 
a certain amount of linking explanatory comment from the author plus some scholarly 
and highly informative footnotes, and are skilfully juxtaposed alongside some truly stun- 
ning visual material—photographs, settler and guerrilla songs, poems, broadcast texts 
and reproductions of posters, newspapers, cartoons, confidential memoranda, etc. The 
result is highly effective; the people do indeed speak for themselves, rather in the man- 
ner of Ronald Blythe’s Ackenfield. The timing was crucial to the success of the book, 
for 1980 was a year of euphoria when people felt free to speak openly and expansively. 
Even some of Smith’s former media men felt able to reveal some of their ploys—notably 
the totally cynical ‘ packaging °? of Muzorewa. One advertising copy-writer recalled of 
the 1979 election: ‘the Bishop didn’t write all those things, I did. We just got his 
signature and pasted his signature down on the ads. I also produced his address to the 
nation on TV’. (p. 271). It would be extremely difficult for anyone to collect compar- 
able data in Zimbabwe today, and Frederikse’s book is all the more valuable because 
just before the change of government, as happened in countries further north two 
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decades earlier, ‘The Special Branch shredders were working overtime. You've never 
seen so much paper, cartons of files, all being carted off to the incinerators and 
shredders. Anything that had to do with the conflict, that had been used against the 
enemy, was destroyed’. (p. vi). i 

One particular quote, collected from a white farmer, sums up so much of the 
Rhodesian past: ‘ We were fighting for our country, for a beloved country. The terror- 
ists? I don’t really know what they were fighting for’. (p. 52). Such self-deception 
was paralleled at the national level where the regime steadfastedly refused to acknow- 
ledge that it was fighting a war, much less a civil war. The euphemism was ‘the war 
situation ’ and all bad news was rigorously excluded from the local media. Thus, while 
‘most white soldiers knew full well that in its final years the war was going disastrously, 
the comfortable white residents of Salisbury and Bulawayo lived in a cocoon of 
unrealistic optimism. Not surprisingly therefore, the ZANU electoral victory of 1980 
“was such a shock to the average citizen that he just couldn’t handle it’. (p. 138). Such 
a ‘good news only’ approach is also criticized in the Reid-Daly book as being highly 
counter-productive inthe long run. The Rhodesian media treated everyone as children; 
the realities of the war forced people to aspire to adulthood. 

Alone of the three books None But Ourselves provides real insights into the war as 
seen by the guerrillas and their sympathizers, a vastly different war of course from that 
perceived by the whites. Here we have details of the pungwes, the all-night political 
meetings in the bush, the singing of chimurenga songs, the broadcasts from Mozambique 
and Zambia, the testimony of the mujibas who gathered vital information, and the 
dilemmas confronting the missionaries. On the intelligence front, virtually all the testi- 
mony gathered here, including that of former Information Minister van der Byl, agrees 
that the guerrillas won a decisive victory. Typical is the comment: ‘ They knew exactly 
what the Security Forces were doing, virtually 24 hours a day’ (p. 70), while the latter 
‘just didn’t know what was going on’ (p. 71). Again one is reminded of the parallels 
with the nationalist triumph of the 1960s. 

This is a book with fascinating information. I found particularly striking the sections 
on the internal settlement, the South African money invested there-in and the role of 
the auxiliaries; on the Berejena Mission, the ‘ coloured’ community and on ‘ tribalism:.’; 
on the less than heroic words of ‘ Green Leader’ as he attacked Lusaka, on the British 
journalists diligently working currency fiddles in Salisbury, and on Rhodesian support 
for the anti-Frelimo National Resistance Movement; on the inability of most settlers 
to speak good Shona and Sindebele and the implications this had for propaganda, on 
the heavy ‘ skull-bashing ° torture by the security forces and the lashing of black children . 
onto Land Rovers seeking to avoid land mines. Then there were the mercenaries who 
awaited the call to march on Salisbury immediately after ZANU’s election victory; they 
were ordered instead to continue the fight from South Africa. There were the young 
white troupies who so violently opposed the internal settlement that, to the media men’s 
intense dismay, they ‘ would drop entire bundles of leaflets out of the aircraft without 
untying the string, in the hope of flattening someone down below’. (p. 272). And 
finally there were the Rhodesian intelligence ‘heavies’ who admitted that, ‘ if strong 
evidence had been presented that Mugabe was going to win, we’d have gone to Soames 
to say the whole thing wasn’t free and fair. We wouldn’t have let it happen. But we 
didn’t believe there’d be a problem’. (p. 321). A truly classic case of being fooled by 
one’s own propaganda! 

A very different book indeed, and a best seller in South African bookshops and 
libraries, has been produced (sports star fashion, as told to...) by Ron Reid-Daly, the 
former commander of the Selous Scouts. The Scouts were a counter-insurgency ‘ dirty 
tricks’ unit, modelled on the ‘ pseudo gangs’ used by the British in Malaya and Kenya. 
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Both Reid-Daly and General Walls served in Malaya. Unless Walls writes his memoirs, 
it is likely that Top Secret War will be the most detailed and comprehensive account 
we shall get from the Rhodesian side of the war. It covers both the war within Rhodesia 
and the raids carried out in Mozambique, Zambia and Botswana. Whilst this is there- 
fore undoubtedly a source of great historical importance, it clearly needs to be read with 
much caution and scepticism, and, indeed, with a strong stomach. For the Selous 
Scouts attracted a great deal of notoriety and have been held responsible for numerous 
atrocities, too numerous to receive any mention from Reid-Daly! Even within the 
Rhodesian military establishment they were regarded with some mistrust. Indeed the 
degree of acrimony and jealousy among the top brass of the Rhodesian military revealed 
here and elsewhere is both surprising in a society struggling for its survival, and highly 
productive for those anxious to learn some of its secrets. 

In 1974 the first Scouts formed pseudo gangs which sought to locate ‘ terrorists ’ (this 
prejorative word is used throughout) and then engage them in direct conflict. This was 
soon seen to be counter-productive (their cover was quickly blown) and tactics were 
modified with the Scouts pinpointing guerrillas and then directing in the conventional 
forces, allowing their own gangs to continue operating in the area. Their effectiveness 
clearly depended on the regular capture of guerrillas, who had to be ‘ speedily broken’ 
which ‘ was not always a quick process in the instance of a hard-core terrorist’ (p. 75), 
and the gaining of fresh intelligence thereby. Many captured guerrillas were given the 
option of death by hanging or of joining the Selous Scouts asa‘turnedterr’. According 
to Reid-Daly, nearly a thousand chose the second option; future research into this sub- 
ject is unlikely to be productive. The author admits that some who turned once turned 
again, back to the guerrillas, but claims that this did not happen often. He also claims 
that only one Scouts pseudo gang was killed in error by Rhodesian security forces. 
Some of the external raids into Mozambique and Zambia were greatly facilitated by the 
use of ‘turned terrs’. It seems clear that, especially in the early years, the Scouts 
caused much insecurity and consternation amongst the isolated ZANLA and ZIPRA 
guerrilla bands, for none could henceforth be absolutely sure of the authenticity of 
others. Greater damage was apparently inflicted upon ZIPRA, whom the author re- 
gards (in retrospect though not necessarily at the time) as by far the less effective force 
of the two. 

Reid-Daly emerges quite clearly as a Sharron-type hawk, frustrated by the timidity 
of the Rhodesian military and political establishment. After the fateful 1974 coup in 
Portugal, he wanted to move into Mozambique immediately, harass ZANLA and exacer- 
bate the existing divisions within the ZANU leadership. He was restrained because 
of fears that Frelimo might then close the ports of Beira and Maputo to Rhodesian 
traffic; they were eventually closed in 1976. For Reid-Daly this reticence was ‘ one 
of the worst decisions of the war’. (p. 109). In like manner he demanded, unsuccess- 
fully at first, air cover during clandestine raids into neighbouring territories. For him 
the ‘ classic operation of the whole war’ (p. 215) was the 1976 attack on the Nyadzonya 
camp in Mozambique, masterminded by the Scouts, which left over a thousand dead. 
Reid-Daly’s 45 page description includes what is alleged to be the (subsequently 
captured) official ZANLA report of the massacre. 

Ironically, Top Secret War provides substantial evidence of the success of the guerril- 
las in mobilizing the people. As early as January 1974 a pseudo-gang in the north-east 
was ‘ shocked and disillusioned at the wild, sometimes ecstatic, receptions that ZANLA 
was getting’. (p. 84). By the end of the war it is clear that the Rhodesian military 
had taken over the running of the country from the politicians; there are indications 
that this process is beginning to recur in South Africa. Both here and in the Moorcroft/ 
McLaughlin book we are told of a spy high up in the Rhodesian ranks who informed 
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Mozambique and Zambia of impending raids. Reid-Daly comments critically on the 
ignorance of most Rhodesian army officers of the command structures of ZANLA and 
ZIPRA. He is contemptuous of the claims of Muzorewa and Sithole of guerrilla 
support and complains that scarce resources were lavished on their ‘ auxiliaries’. He 
mentions that in 1979 an exclusively Sindebele-speaking unit of the Scouts was formed 
to combat ZIPRA penetration of Matabeleland. By then his star was waning. He 
found his phone tapped and himself court martialled by the Rhodesian army; he tried 
to sue Muzorewa, left for South Africa, worked for security firms and now commands 
the army of the Transkei. As for the Selous Scouts, they were disbanded by the ZANU 
government in 1980. Many followed their leader south to place their talents at the 
disposal of the South African government. 

Moorcroft and McLaughlin’s Chimurenga! is a straightforward, somewhat detached 
and cynical military history of the guerrilla war by two academics who were then 
attached to the University of Rhodesia. It is a useful complement to Martin and 
Johnson’s The Struggle for Zimbabwe (Faber and Faber, 1981). The authors attempt 
to look at both sides of the war but are clearly happier dealing with the whites. They 
ask why it was that ‘The armed forces of Rhodesia won virtually every battle and 
skirmish they ever fought against the guerrilla armies, yet they lost the war’. (p. 40). 
Partly, of course, this was because the war was not fought to a military conclusion, 
but was ended by a combination of outside pressures, internal compromises and two 
elections. Moorcroft and McLaughlin also stress the lack of coherent binding ideology 
on the Rhodesian side. ‘White supremacy’ was hardly appropriate after the internal 
settlement of 1977, and even before then had its problems since so much of Smith’s 
army was black; why this was so is a question which none of these books seriously 
addresses. Thus, in a marked contrast to the politicized guerrilla armies and their sym- 
pathizers, the western tradition of apolitical armed forces clearly worked against the 
Rhodesians. On espionage we are told that the close links forged in earlier years between 
Rhodesian and British and American intelligence services remained largely undisturbed 
by the war, and that ‘On occasions British intelligence even helped Salisbury to vet 
the records of ex-British army personnel who had volunteered to fight in Rhodesia’. 
(p. 164). Kenneth Kaunda, for one, would not be surprised to learn this. 

Julie Frederikse has claimed that her book was first published in South Africa (it has 
subsequently been published by the Zimbabwe Publishing House) “to get the message 
of the book into South Africa while it was still possible’. (Moto Magazine, December 
1982/January 1983, p. 27). What messages are South Africans to glean from these 
three books? Chimurenga! concludes with a specific comment that South African 
politicians need to pay heed to their generals who are demanding, like General Walls 
earlier, ‘a viable political programme to fight for’ (p. 245) both in Namibia and in South 
Africa itself; something rather more viable than the RF’s last-gasp internal settlement. 
Reid-Daly’s book offers no such conclusions, but the clear message for South African 
military strategists is that they need to take early and vigorous pre-emptive action against 
guerrilla and infrastructural targets in neighbouring countries. There is now ample evi- 
dence that they have already drawn this conclusion. None But Ourselves speaks with 
many voices, but Frederikse herself agrees that ‘ one “lesson ”? South African observers 
learned from their close monitoring of the Rhodesian conflict concerns the need to hit 
neighbouring states harbouring anti-South African guerillas at a far earlier stage in their 
war’. (p. 357 n. 28). She interviewed P.K. van der Byl whose message was that Rhodesia 
didn’t fight dirty enough and South Africa should not be constrained by ‘ Queensbury 
rules’. For a white Rhodesian SAS man the message was ‘ First, don’t underestimate 
your enemy’s propaganda, or your enemy’s intelligence against your propaganda. 
Secondly, don’t lead your people into a false sense of security’. (p. 334). For a black 
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speaker in Soweto in 1981 it is, quite simply, to ‘sharpen our spears’. (p. 335). And 
for a white Johannesburg housewife it is that ‘if we try and hang on to everything we’re 
going to lose the lot’. (p. 335). 

Since 1960 over three and a half million people have been ‘ relocated’ as the South 
African polity has been restructured into a white core and ten peripheral Bantustans, 
once called ‘homelands’. In a modern and vicious variant of indirect rule South 
African ideologists now hope that sufficient numbers of blacks with vested interests will 
be persuaded—under the command of people like Reid-Daly—to defend these home- 
lands against outside incursions. But as ANC guerrilla attacks inside South Africa 
increase in both scope and number, as white farmers on the Limpopo border are being 
cajoled to stay on the land, and as South Africa strikes into Mozambique, Angola and 
Lesotho and seeks to destabilize the entire region, old Rhodesians now settled in the 
south, including a great many media men, must be experiencing a sense of déjà vu. A 
luta continua on many fronts. In the end, after many have died, will the prospects for 
meaningful social and economic change be any greater in Azania thanin Zimbabwe? Or 
shall we be left merely with such trivia as Azania taking its place alongside Zimbabwe 
in cricket’s world cup? 


BOOKS 


Let Truth Be Told: 50 Years of BBC External Broadcasting, by Gerald Mansell. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, London, 1982. 300pp. £16.50. 


This history of the first fifty years of the BBC’s External Services written by Gerald 
Mansell, a former Managing Director, is an excellent source of information for some 
aspects of that period, for example: the splendid performance of the European Service 
in World War II; the struggle by BBC staff to establish and maintain editorial indepen- 
dence in the face of government interference—especially during World War II and the 
Suez crisis; and the post-war battle between the BBC and economy-minded governments 
over government efforts to reduce the size of the External Services. It is not, however, 
a comprehensive history; the bulk of the book concentrates on World War II and particu- 
larly the role of the European service in that conflict. Other continents and periods 
are treated more summarily. The BBC’s colonial history and its African connection are 
not explored in any depth as I illustrate below. 

External broadcasting began in 1932 when the BBC’s Director General John Reith 
launched the Empire Service designed primarily for British-born listeners abroad with 
the object of cementing the ties of empire. Mansell describes how Reith was continu- 
ally lobbying the Colonial Office to promote the development of local broadcasting in 
the colonies in order to increase the audience for the Empire Service. He praises the 
then Secretary of State for Colonies, Malcolm Macdonald, for his progressive outlook 
but, unaccountably, fails to mention the fruit of MacDonald’s interest and Reith’s lobby- 
ing, the Plymouth Report (Interim Report of a Committee on Broadcasting in the Colonies, 
Colonial No. 139, 1937). The Plymouth Report, which came to be the foundation of 
British broadcasting policy in the colonies, suggested ways in which the Colonial Office, 
colonial governments and the BBC could work together to make broadcasting a more > 
effective instrument for promoting both local and imperial interests. 

War brought phenomenal expansion to external broadcasting which became divided 
between the European and overseas services (after the war they were united as the 
External Services). Broadcasting to Africa was both via the General Overseas Services 
(GOS) which grew out of the old Empire Service (and in 1965 became the World Ser- 
vice) and several new regional services. The author explains that the GOS was aimed 
mainly at a white expatriate audience and, unlike the regional services, was not propa- 
gandist in intention. But the point is not developed. What, we are left wondering, was 
the propaganda content of ‘Calling East Africa’ and ‘Calling Southern Rhodesia’, 
designed for white settlers, and the more African-oriented ‘Calling West Africa’? 

The treatment of the post-war colonial period is particularly superficial. The author 
writes vaguely about the ‘close and friendly relations’ that ‘had been built up in the 
post-war years between the BBC and the nascent broadcasting organizations of anglo- 
phone Africa...’ but the historical detail is omitted. There is no allusion either to the 
BBC’s Colonial Service established in 1946 or to the practice begun after the war of 
seconding a senior BBC official to the Colonial Office which continued until 1962. 
Furthermore we are not told that in 1949 the British government, alarmed by growing 
political unrest in the colonies, made funds available to provide and, in the spirit of 
the Plymouth Report, to relay the BBC and to inform, educate and entertain the local 
populations. BBC expertise played a crucial role in this exercise. The author devotes 
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considerable attention to the relations, often acrimonious, between the External Services 
and the Foreign Office, but the rapport between the Colonial Office and the External 
Services is not subjected to the same scrutiny. 

In the final chapter the author describes how in the 1960s—the decade of decoloniz- 
ation and the growth of the non-aligned movement——the British government gave top 
priority to broadcasting to Africa. Decolonization meant that former colonies could not 
be expected to rebroadcast BBC programmes as readily as they had in the colonial era; 
the transistor revolution had brought a whole new audience within ear-shot of the 
radio. As part of its campaign to woo African audiences the BBC launched a special 
African service and in 1967 opened the South Atlantic relay station on Ascension 
island. The latter improved reception in west, central and east Africa and resulted in 
special programmes for Africa being injected into the World Service. But again there 
are prominent omissions. The author does little more than chronicle the fact that in 
1957 the BBC started broadcasting in Hausa, Somali and Swahili ‘in response to the 
growing radio propaganda effort from Cairo’, and, about the same time, ceased broad- 
casting in Afrikaans; these moves cry out for political comment. The post-war activi- 
ties of the Monitoring Service are ignored. (Since the war the Monitoring Service has 
combined with Deutsche Welle and the Foreign Broadcast Information Service of the 
American Central Intelligence Agency to monitor foreign broadcasts; the BBC has one 
unit in Nairobi and according to the New Statesman (4 July 1980) an ‘unacknowledged’ 
unit in Malawi). 

The book has elements of the panegyric (and rightly so); its publication coincided 
with the golden jubilee of the External Services. It is, in essence, the story of how 
the BBC came to be recognized as the world’s most trusted source of news, with an 
unrivalled reputation for objectivity. The author concludes with a plea to the British 
government for an end to the uncertainty and petty cuts which he sees as a threat to 
the stability of what is a great national asset. The verdict: a valuable contribution 
to the growing body of literature on the BBC’s history and a useful primary source for 
some of that history but inadequate for anyone interested in exploring the BBC’s African 
connection—and its colonial past. 

Canberra, 

Australia ROSALEEN SMYTH 


Stepping-Stones: Memoirs of Colonial Nigeria, 1907-1960, by Sylvia Leith-Ross; 
edited and introduced by Michael Crowder. Peter Owen, London and Boston, 1983. 
19ipp. £10.95. 


Nigerian Kaleidoscope: Memoirs of a Colonial Servant, by Sir Rex Niven. 
Hurst, London. 278pp. £13.50. 


Students of colonialism in Nigeria will welcome the publication of these books, the 
one rescued by Michael Crowder from the unpublished autobiographies at Rhodes 
House, the other, whose first draft was written in 1960, escaping altogether the relative 
obscurity of the Colonial Records Project. Sylvia Leith-Ross and Sir Rex Niven are 
well known for their earlier books on Nigeria, both worked there over many decades, 
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and each, though in a very different way, makes a useful contribution to our knowledge 
and assessment of British administration. 

Sylvia Leith-Ross arrived as a young bride in Zungeru in 1907 and in the following 
year, when her husband died, returned home; but by this time she had already begun 
what Crowder calls ‘a lifelong love affair with Nigeria and its peoples’ (p.13), and she 
was to return often. Her knowledge of and interest in the country are vividly portrayed 
in Stepping-Stones, and the whole book is clearly and elegantly written, with flashes of 
dry humour. It is thought-provoking; it is candid and admits ignorance; it is never 
egotistical; it does not distort past judgments to complement ‘present-day perspectives. 
Opening sections recall the atmosphere of the early, pioneering days, clearly the times 
she loved the most; in later years she was somewhat out of touch and inclined to look 
back nostalgically to the past. The later days always suffer in comparison with the 
earlier: a punitive expedition undertaken by troops against a local chief might be rough 
justice, ‘but it was a justice the African understood, and more real and just than the 
present-day twists and turns of clever lawyers’ (p.57). 

The real value of the book, according to Crowder, is that its author combined deep 
affection and a sense of wonder with critical detachment; though herself of the colonial 
class, she was able to distance herself sufficiently to question the modus operandi of 
British rule (pp. 24-5). Indeed there are many criticisms of colonialism—of the Lagos 
slums, of the pettiness of officials’ wives, of the missionaries—but far more trenchant 
is her defence of the British, and in particular of the Administrative Officer. In her 
opinion the DO preferred the uneducated village African to the educated town-dweller 
not because the former was subservient and fed his sense of self-importance or because 
the latter challenged his authority but because the official was himself country-bred and 
‘had an instinctive liking for the man who wielded a hoe’ (p.131). Her writings reveal 
her as a classic example of the Briton whose expectations had been formed early in the 
century and who was consequently no longer at ease in the decolonizing dispensation 
after the Second World War. She makes no attempt to conceal her doubts about the 
future of an independent Nigeria. Such attitudes are important historically in them- 
selves and they allowed her an unusual degree of understanding of the dilemma of senior 
British officials in the 1950s. 

In short, this is a valuable book: a series of well focused and clearly defined snapshots, 
taken at different times and in different places, which reveal much of colonial Nigeria 
and colonial attitudes. The editorial work performed by Michael Crowder enhances 
its value, as does a collection of thirteen photographs and four maps. 

Nigerian Kaleidoscope adopts a totally different approach. A much longer book, it 
is a continuous descriptive narrative that covers forty years and, apart from Niven’s 
three periods in the Lagos Secretariat, is confined to Northern Nigeria. Its chief value 
to the historian lies in numerous precise, matter-of-fact descriptions. Anyone who 
wishes to know about office procedure in Lagos or Kaduna, about the system of mail 
delivery, about clothing, diet, road-building or map-making, about the robes worn in 
the Northern Nigerian House of Assembly—or the number of swivel armchairs screwed 
to the floor of the first-class ‘coach-sitting room’ on the Zaria-Bunkuru train——will find 
this book a mine of information. In particular there are intricate word-paintings of the 
succession of houses occupied by the Nivens. There are interesting thumbnail sketches 
of Cameron, Bourdillon, Patterson, the Sardauna of Sokoto, and others, and much his- 
tory as well as recollection. The title Nigerian Kaleidoscope is apt, for the book ranges 
from the hanging of a murderer to the mating habits of locusts. Another feature of 
the book—remarkable even for colonial memoirs—is the sheer density of anecdotes. 
They range from the genuinely funny (e.g. pp.13, 44) to the already familiar (e.g. p.16) 
to the simply bizarre (e.g. p.200). Niven makes little attempt to define his own atti- 
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tudes, let alone their development, while sometimes his views—as on financial policy 
in the 1930s—are clearly not those held at the time. One has to search for explicit 
value-judgements. Much can be read into his glowing description of certain classes of 
officials (pp.11, 28) and his remark that it was perhaps surprising that more British 
people in Nigeria did not commit suicide (p.271). But there is at least one outspoken 
verdict: ‘The fact was, of course, that we ourselves were so bound up in Nigeria, and 
it was so integral a part of our lives, that we were more Nigerian than the Africans 
themselves, and we knew very much more about the country than they did’ (p.196). 

In such a detailed book there were bound to be a number of errors. Lagos was 
annexed in 1861 not 1864 (p.19). Walter Elliott was never Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (p.113). Sir Graeme Thomson did not.come to Nigeria from service in the 
Gold Coast (p.137). Niven’s course in London on office management is mis-dated by 
about five years (p.145) (as papers in the PRO make clear). Grantham did not suc- 
ceed Maybin as Chief Secretary (p.170): Charles Woolley occupied the post before 
Grantham. The story of the non-meeting between Eboué and Boisson in Chad is 
apocryphal (p.173): the meeting is described in detail in Brian Weinstein’s biography 
of Eboué. The dredger that was blown up during the war was the Robert Hughes and 
` not the Lady Bourdillon, which was the replacement (p.194). The first salary revision 
since 1922 came before and not after 1950 (p.216). Finally, both Sir Lashmer Whistler 
and General Inglis are misspelled (p.238). 

St. Martin’s College, 

Lancaster. ROBERT PEARCE 


Land in Dar Fur. Charters and related documents from the Dar Fir 
Sultanate, translated with an introduction by R. S. O’Fahey and M. I. Abii Salim with 
M.-J. and J. Tubiana. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983. 


This book is the product of the cooperation of two distinguished Sudan scholars: Abū 
Salim, director of the National Records Office (Khartoum) and editor of three volumes 
of Sudanese historical documents in Arabic, and O*Fahey, an authority on the history 
of the Dar Fir Sultanate (c. 1650-1874). 

The book consists of two parts, an introduction and a set of forty-seven annotated 
translations of land documents from eighteenth and nineteenth century Dar Für. 
The introduction summarizes the political and administrative history of the Dar Fur 
Sultanate, analyses the role and importance of the land grants which constitute the body 
of the documents presented in Part Two, and provides a diplomatic commentary. The 
documents themselves consist of the archives of holy men. 

One respects the author’s decision to present a selection of documents which is inten- 
tionally unrepresentative of the corpus from which they are drawn, for otherwise only 
holy men and foreign merchants may have figured in the book. Yet one regrets that 
twenty-one of the documents presented here have already been published in Arabic. 
While this compensates somewhat for the lack of reproduced Arabic originals, it reduces 
the book’s novelty for specialists. Nevertheless the translations in themselves are a 
valuable reference for all Sudanists working with similar documents. ‘The translations 
are elegant and—as far as this can be judged in the absence of the originals—accurate. 
Small imperfections such as the mention of ‘bread’ tax for ‘grain’ tax (p. 47) and the 
absence of source references for a number of the Arabic titles and terms in the index 
are rare. 

However, many of the larger issues which the documents raise remain unresolved. 
The transformations of Dar Fiir’s ruling elite in the nineteenth century and its domi- 
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nation by holy men and foreign traders still needs to be documented; for it is as yet 
unclear whether the ‘new men’ were powerful statesmen—as this book suggests (p. 3)— 
or a captive and ineffective nobility like that of Louis XIV’s court at Versailles. 
Why do royal women figure in the charters’ inscriptiones? Does this not suggest that 
they fulfilled public administrative functions which have as yet not been recognized? 
How can one speak of land abundance (p. 13), while the book is devoted to (minor) 
land disputes? To what extent is the area upon which the book focuses—a commercial 
capitalist enclave in a predominantly feudal society—representative of the rest of the 
sultanate? How large were the estates granted in the charters? If one of the largest 
(that of Qumqum) consisted of three villages, did they have any administrative import- 
ance beyond that of providing daily subsistence to the servants of the court? One could 
not have expected the authors to solve all these questions. Comparing O’Fahey’s State 
and Society in Dar Für (London, 1980) with the present book, one may say that the 
former was a polished and brief synthesis of what is known about Dar Fiir’s history, 
while the latter shows us the historian’s workshop with the many unfinished tasks still 
at hand. 

The book has two major shortcomings. Firstly, the authors did not include oral data 
about the documents and the estates described in them. Yet their encouragement of 
the field work of G. M. LaRue (of Boston University) will be instrumental in remedying 
this defect. Secondly, the book lacks a discussion of customary land-law in Dar Fiir. 
While the authors repeatedly point out its importance (pp. v, 12, 22), they fail to make 
it an integral part of their interpretation. This is evident from references to ‘serf-like 
status’ (p. 19) when we clearly have to do with people being enslaved (p. 20), or with 
commoners who—since they are strangers from Kordofan—need to be given land and 
a ruler who is to collect taxes and administer justice among them. It is also evident 
from the ambiguous definition of malik and dimlij, whose importance in customary land- 
ownership (as shown by L. Holy and myself) is overlooked. Finally, for someone who 
had studied Dar Für from the perspective of commoners living far from the economic 
enclave around the capital, it seems obvious that land documents were only issued when 
customary landlaw was interfered with by the central government or in areas where such 
interference was so common that even customary land rights required written confirma- 
tion. Further research will undoubtedly clarify these issues. This carefully written 
and beautifully produced book will have been crucial to the progress made. 

Union, New Jersey, USA LIDWIEN KAPTEIJNS 


History of Ethiopian Towns from the Middle Ages to the Early Nineteenth 
Century, by Richard Pankhurst. Steiner, Wiesbaden (Athiopistische Forschungen, 
Band 8), 1982. 343pp. DM 128. 


This is not so much a study of Ethiopian towns in history as a narrative anthology 
of everything written about them before about 1900. ‘In visiting many of the towns 
discussed in this volume,’ writes the author, ‘I attempted to collect oral traditions, but 
for the most part their value for the period under review is limited. It has therefore 
been necessary to rely in the main on written sources’ (p.9); and indeed oral information 
about the towns is cited very rarely and almost always from a written source. Nor is 
there much sign of personal observation, much less of information from archaeological 
or sociological research. The resulting book, although a fund of fascinating tidbits of 
information and indispensable reading for those interested either in Ethiopian history 
or in African towns, is something of a disappointment overall. We get very little of 
the long view (the conclusion on pp. 319-321 is regrettably short) and virtually no 
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social analysis at all. Only in the case of Gondar (pp. 169-172 249-264) and nine- 
teenth century Harar (pp. 298-304) is there any sustained effort at describing any 
individual town as a whole, how it functioned, who took important decisions about it, 
and its relationship with the surrounding countryside. 

Perhaps such material is irrecoverable, at least in the case of those towns (the vast 
majority of the 60 or so here considered) which were little more than more-permanent- 
than-usual imperial or princely encampments. The author’s discussion of the emerg- 
ence of something like an urban mob in Gondar, which can only with difficulty be dis- 
cerned from the court chronicles which are our main source for such settlements before 
c. 1830, shows how relevant material may well have been deliberately excluded from 
them. But he could at least have tried to compensate for this deficiency by a fuller dis- 
cussion of such sources, of what they are likely to have excluded as well as of the areas 
where they obviously exaggerate, and of what can and cannot be extrapolated from 
lacunae in them. And in the case of other sorts of towns, commercial centres like Harar 
and Zayla and caravanserai or market-towns like Awsa and Aleyu Amba, there must 
be some sort of information available about local forms of government and the workings 
of the towns on a day-to-day basis (sanitation, refuse, wards or other sub-divisions) 
which can be deduced from sources other than those he uses. Waldron’s 1974 study 
of Harar, for instance, was able to include a historical dimension which is only very 
dimly reflected here.! 

For all towns have an inclination to autonomy which must either be institutionalized 
or rigidly repressed. And this is—usually, at least—quite separate from their tendency 
to throw up mobs, which Pankhurst does at least recognize on occasion. Town planning 
is another phenomenon which sometimes seems to have a life of its own. When towns 
get large enough (and we are told that Gondar had some 100,000 inhabitants at its peak, 
p.319), something has to be done to enable people to get from point A to point B reason- 
ably painlessly, straightish streets (if not an actual town~-grid) tend to appear unless 
firmly prevented from doing so, as do refuse-areas, various sorts of open spaces, and 
soon. Pankhurst quotes many accounts of how encampment towns grew up in a series 
of concentric circles, but only rarely attempts to consider how these other problems were 
solved, and says nothing about what happened when, for instance, the central circle 
needed to be expanded. A few diagrams, however tentative, of places like Gondar, 
Aksum and Adwa would have been of great value here. As it is, his descriptions of 
where new structures were erected, where rivers flowed etc. are often very hard to fol- 
low. Another conspicuous omission is a serious discussion of what, in the Ethiopian 
context, constituted a town as opposed to a large village. There is an extensive litera- 
ture about this, but by most definitions based on conditions elsewhere many of the towns 
described here are, at best, only marginally towns in one respect or another. A good 
discussion of them as test-cases would have been useful to all readers, and would per- 
haps additionally solve a last question, unasked here but bound to be widely raised, 
namely, how comprehensive Pankhurst’s list of towns before c.1850 is. 

On the credit side, the book includes some very valuable descriptions of buildings— 
palaces, churches, houses even—and of their decorations and furnishings, as well as 
of the magnificent costumes and brilliant processions which were so much a part of tra- 
ditional Ethiopian life in towns, though not only in them. The bibliography, arranged 
for easy reference in a series of acronymic abbreviations and placed at the beginning 
of the book, is also available, although it would have been useful to have some indication 
of the period to which each work referred (seldom clear from publication dates, singe 


1. S. Waldron, Social organization and social control in the walled city of Harar, Ethiopia’, 
Doctoral thesis, Columbia University, 1974. 
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sO many works are translations) placed beside its entry. The flavour of traditional 
Ethiopian historiography, in which the author has so long immersed himself, is also 
detectable and usually though not invariably agreeable. The coincidence that Dabra 
Berhan was founded because of, or at any rate in the year of, the great light from heaven 
represented by Hailey’s comet provides a magnificently dramatic if not strictly chrono- 
logical first chapter, handled in a manner which is recognizably Ethiopian without being 
in any way unhistorical in western terms. And some of the descriptions of Gondar and 
other long-lived towns have an almost heroic quality which more than compensates for 
the somewhat catalogue entry-like references to some of the shorter-lived towns. 
There are, however, too many misprints for a book of this calibre, an additional problem 
for non-Ethiopianists still struggling with modern orthography of Ethiopian names. 
Lamu, Kenya J. DE V. ALLEN 


Le Travail Inégal: Paysans et Salariés Sénégalais Face a la Crise des Années 
Trente, by Monique Lakroum. Paris, L’Harmattan, 1982. 183pp. softback. No 
price given. 


In this short book the author analyses changing labour patterns in Senegal during the 
interwar period. The economic crisis of 1930-1 is seen as a watershed in the develop- 
ment in the country of a rural proleteriat and in the towns of a pool of underemployed 
labour alongside ‘a state bourgeoisie in the making’. 

It is argued that this was the more or less inevitable consequence of Senegal’s place 
in the world trade economy. Following the relative stabilization of world trade in the 
mid-twenties national protective tariffs were greatly reduced thereby, in the case of 
AOF, opening up the French metropolitan market to competition from other areas, in 
particular India. By 1928 India exported more groundnuts to France than did AOF. 
Groundnut prices fell and the only way the colonial economy could survive was by 
increasing production and paying the peasants as little as possible for the groundnuts. 
In order to increase production more land had to be exploited and new labour recruited. 
In the past the authorities had solved labour shortages by resorting to forced labour, 
but by 1930 such a policy had become both uneconomic and politically dangerous. In- 
stead increasing use was made of migrant labourers—savetanes—from Guinea, Niger 
and Soudan (Mali), who were forced through economic necessity to look for work during 
the growing and harvesting seasons. Such seasonal migration was greatly encouraged 
by the authorities, and some private companies even paid the train fares of the navetanes. 
At the same time the towns attracted large numbers of men, hoping either to be 
employed in the docks and railways or to eke out an existence in the informal urban 
economy. The rapid transformation of the situation from one of chronic labour short- 

age to one of a, permanent labour surplus caused by structural unemployment was one 
of the most remarkable changes in the interwar colonial economy. 

The story is an important one and contributes to our knowledge of the colonial state 
of Senegal. Considerable claims for the book are made by the author herself and by 
Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch in her lengthy preface. The study, they argue, repre- 
sents a new form of economic history, using an approach that lies between global depen- 
dency theories and micro studies of African peasantry. But whilst it is true that the 
author has marshalled an impressive array of macro-economic data, her accounts of social 
changes in the country and in the town strike a social or political historian as ‘rather 
dull and pedantic. One does not get the impression in the end that her account is of 
real people. 
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Some anecdotal material would have livened up her analysis. In view of the import- 
ance attached to the mavetanes it is a shame that the author does not say more about 
their origins and their motives for leaving their homes to seek work in Senegal. She 
talks briefly about ‘the unequal development of the regions of the interior’ (p.119) as 
an explanation, but a study of this kind requires more than that. 

The book is clearly a condensed version of a much longer thesis. On the whole it is 
well written and accessible, uncluttered by jargon and pontification (though neither are 
entirely absent). Unfortunately, the graphs and maps are rather mean and unattractive 
and not particularly easy to follow. Nonetheless, the book does provide a good frame- 
work for the understanding of the lives and daily struggles of real people, not just of 
Senegal but also of other societies drawn into the harsh world of international capitalism 
in a period of crisis. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London CHRISTOPHER HARRISON 


I Will Marry When I Want, by Ngugi Wa Thiongo and Ngugi Wa Mirii. 
122pp. £1.95. 


Detained: A Writer’s Prison Diary, by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o. 232pp. £2.25. 
Writers in Politics, by Ngugi Wa Thiongo. 142pp. £2.95. 


Devil on the Cross, by Ngugi Wa Thiong’o. 254pp. £2.25 
All published by Heinemann Educational Books, London. 


Ngugi’s creative writing has always drawn on the narratives and symbolism of the 
Bible. Now for the first time he has used the physical presence of a Bible (in Swahili 
translation), with maps and old style photographs at the back, as a hiding place for sig- 
nificant sheets of toilet paper. For close on a year (31 December 1977 to 12 December 
1978) Ngugi was detained in the Kamiri Maximum Security Prison, Nairobi, and 
therein, by courtesy of some of the warders, he was provided with a small amount of 
glue, to seal into pockets the back pages of a Bible lent by a fellow prisoner, biros and 
an extra ration of toilet paper on which he wrote his latest novel, Devil on the cross, 
in Kikuyu. His fellow-writer, Wole Soyinka, composed The Man Died in his cell of 
dissent during the Biafran War between the printed lines of a book, and acknowledges, 
as does Ngugi, the “humanitarian courage of his gaolers’.... 

Towards the end of his detention, but at the time no end was in sight, a search of 
his cell revealed the wad of secreted papers which was promptly seized and handed to 
the prison commissioner who, three weeks later, to the astonishment of the author, 
returned the manuscript finding ‘nothing wrong with it’, while half-complaining “You 
write in very difficult Kikuyu’. In this Ngugi was luckier than, say, Jean Genet, who 
in La Frenais prison in Paris was set to making brown paper bags on which he wrote 
Our Lady of Flowers, lost it to the authorities, and had to re-write the book. 

The prison diary Detained, however, was not written in Kamiri, but composed in 
a mood of bitter reflection on the indignities suffered, not only by himself, but by his 
fellow inmates, and, in extension, by the peasantry and the have-nots of Kenya while 
the capitalist ‘fat cats continue unabated’. His reflections, out of which have come not 
only the diary, but the novel and the co-authored play, J Will Marry When I Want, 
(which pre-dates his detention, but which, in some measure, brought it about), are solely 
centred upon all that follows from Lenin’s proposition that imperialism is.the highest 
form of capitalism. By contrast to all that he associates with foreign culture and capital, 
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Ngugi sees his vocation to participate in ‘the continuing struggle’ to create ‘a national 
patriotic culture’, the focal point of which in Kenya had been the Mau Mau rebellion. 
It is what he sees as the betrayal of the values inherent in this mainly Kikuyu movement 
that continues to make Ngugi tremble physically with suffering and fury. 

In a collection of essays and addresses presented between 1970 and 1980 entitled 
Writers in Politics he elaborates on ‘the extent to which the writer can and will help 
in not only explaining the world but in changing it’ and the change towards ‘a new order, 
a new society’, which must be towards ‘a more human future’. Yet, on the same page 
we find him castigating the critic for the use of outworn ‘critical tools’ instanced by 
the use of ‘worn and meaningless phrases like “human compassion”, “timeless and 
universal” etc.’ 

It is, of course, an extension of the Laurentian ‘beastly’ bourgeois, misusing words 
and distorting history, that is the target, and egalitarian society the goal. ‘If the bean 
falls to the ground/We shall split it equally among us’. And ‘May this, the people’s 
oath, destroy me/And the blood of the masses turn against me/If I fail to do so’ declares 
Gicaamba, a factory worker from Ngugi’s village of Kamiriithu in this oft repeated 
refrain in J Will Marry When I Want. 

‘Who built the seven gates of Thebes?’ asked Berthold Brecht, and the play by the 
two Ngugis (not related), contributed to by the community of Kamiriithu, some mem- 
bers of which built the set, has to be seen as a Brechtian play. In it the villagers and 
local factory hands acted the lead parts and performed in the several choral and dancing 
episodes fourteen times in the course of a month in 1977, until the wrath of the Kenya 
police closed it down and physically broke up all its seating. 

‘There is such a thing as pleasurable learning, cheerful and militant learning’ wrote 
Brecht when considering ‘The Instructive Theatre’, and, of course, it was the workers 
who built the ‘seven gates’, a point which the Ngugis were making in Kikuyu terms. 
But Kenya libraries, Ngugi writes, help to blur the issue and are ‘often filled with the 
filthy results of bourgeois scholarship’. And so is there any way out of this dire polarity 
of summary state actions, vis-a-vis protest primed by alleged bourgeois falsifications and 
such desperately superficial intellectual responses? 

The play, the story of a peasant family in reduced circumstances losing its 1} acres 
to a hypocritical Christian ‘fat cat’ and its daughter to his son (who makes her pregnant | 
and then denies responsibility), is to end with an apocalyptic ‘trumpet to the masses’, 
following the stunned conversion to ‘vox populi’ by Kiguunda, the excessively drunken 
husband. The masses are to be lifted from their slavery upwards to the great god 
‘Organization’. It is didactic theatre, but, hardly (in a Brechtian sense) ‘epic theatre’. 
There can, however, be no disputing the direct and enthusiastic response of the local 
population. It is popular entertainment, being, in many respects, a replay of local 
experience, with the bonus of having a chance to mock—from the English text—diffi- 
cult-to-believe-in bosses. Indeed, the script, especially the translated script of theatre 
that so nearly dissolves into life itself, is hard to comment upon fairly: one looks for 
the ironies and they appear to come on leaden feet. Perhaps we are in a Kikuyu world 
akin to the theatre workshops of Joan Littlewood who also rails against the system? 

Again it is the ‘fat cats’ who dominate the scene in Devil on the Cross, and it is such 
a one that ‘I, even I, Prophet of Justice’, the occasional narrator, decrees should be 
kept hanging on the cross that he may not ‘lead us into the blindness of the heart and 
into the deafness of the mind’. The result is an angry, and in many ways a brilliant 
book, outrageous in its parody of the excellence of thieves where we could be in the 
company of Fielding’s Jonathan Wild (to quote briefly from that ‘great’ work, ‘a wise 
man, that is to say a rogue, considers a trick in life as a gamester does a trick at play’) 
and of two rogues we find that ‘mutual interest, the greatest of all purposes, was 
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the cement of this alliance, which nothing, of consequence, but superior interest, was 
capable of dissolving’. 

Thus, in the expanding village of Ilmorog (of Petals of Blood) is to be held an oratori- 
cal tournament to determine the country’s greatest, great thief. It is advertised by a 
renegade as ‘The Devil’s Feast... Come one and all’, but the authentic announcement 
bears no reference to the ‘Devil’, since it is said, all the thieves believe in God—which 
may not be the best of reasons. To comment on the proceedings is Mwaura, owner 
driver of an old Matatu (taxi) who ‘leans with the world’ and ‘worships at the shrine 
of the molten god of money’, and his five passengers. There is Jacinta Wariinga, who 
occupied Ngugi’s thoughts so pervasively while he was in detention, who has lost her 
job as secretary for refusing to be the mistress of her boss and is returning home to 
Ilmorog. Among other experiences she has had a frightening dream of a horned devil 
in a silk suit being crucified by a mob who depart singing. The sturdy peasant, mother 
Wangari, is shoeless and penniless and found to have a Mau Mau history of carrying 
‘many bullets and many guns to our fighters in the forests’, a memory shared with 
Muturi, a carpenter and stone-mason, and both spurn the take-over of the country by 
the enemies of Mau Mau. ‘PI not talk about modern Harambee’, declares Muturi and 
denounces the old doctrine of mutual interest among the rich. Also in the matatu is 
Mr Gatuiria, an academic in the University Department of African Studies with a special 
interest in music, but who can barely speak his native tongue Kikuyu. The fifth pas- 
senger hides behind dark glasses and eventualy declares himself to have been at Siriana 
School, which figures in all Ngugi’s books, and at Makerere, and has a mania for collect- 
ing degrees. He wishes to be known as Mwireri wa Mukiraai, and, failing to get a 
teaching post at the University, he has gone into business. He declares the story-telling 
and comment of the other passengers to be just the kind of loose talk that is ruining 
the country. He is to die, nevertheless, in a contrived motor accident carried out by 
Mwaura at the behest of the ‘mutually interested’ after being judged to have insulted 
the foreigners in a defence of ‘true native capitalism’. 

The long conversation piece in ‘the heartland of democracy’, which the rogue Mwaura 
claims his matatu to be, is skilfully managed and gives substance, mainly by the voice 
of Wangeri, to the early comment that ‘Nairobi is large, soulless and corrupt’. The 
extravaganza of ‘fat cats’ boasting of their opulence could well be illustrated by Francis 
Scarfe, and is a fulsome rodomontade from ‘the kingdom of earthly wiles’. The prin- 
ciples are clear‘and are made to follow naturally from a singular interpretation of the 
parable of the talents, until they can be identified with the ultimate practice of reaping 
where one has not sown. The language throughout is haunted by biblical tones, and 
Christian values are stood on their head. Indeed, one is reminded of the painful line 
of the Congolese poet, Tchicaya U Tamsi ‘Christ I hate your Christians’ as we meet 
‘the Holy Trinity of theft: Grabbing, Extortion and Confiscation’ in the drawing of a 
society strongly substantiated by mocking allusions to an array of smuggling rackets 
boastfully proclaimed, and, of course, cars and furnishings for the girl friends, small 
cars for the wives (shopping baskets), with the BMW personified as ‘Be My 
Woman’. 

The tournament is to end in confusion but the satirical picture of a society gleefully 
ruled over by the devil remains in the mind. To this point the time-scales of the book 
have been in part cyclic, and the life stories of the matatu travellers have been sketched 
for the reader, while we contemplate the theory put forward on the journey by Gatuiria 
who recalls an old man from Nakuru at whose feet he sat in youth, telling him that 
‘Literature is the honey of a nation’s soul, preserved for her children to taste for ever’. 
And that ‘All stories are about human-beings’, some of whom, we might be encouraged 
to add ‘in the catalogue ... go for men;/ As hounds and greyhounds ... and demi-wolves 
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are clept/All by the name of dogs’. And just to think that the oratorical tournament took 
place in a cave! 

What is it, then, to move ‘towards a more human future’ in the terms of Devil on 
the Cross and I Will Marry When I Want?. Quite simply it is to speak with the voice 
of the people, which, affirms the ‘Prophet of Justice’, is the voice of God. Hence we 
watch the growth of the positive in this moral fable which is centred principally on the 
Kikuyu girl Wariinga, born, like Gatuiria, in Nakuru, but whom she meets for the first 
time in the matatu. Fables permit coincidences, so we are not too surprised that the 
‘fat cat’ of Nakuru, who gave her a child when she was a schoolgirl and then abandoned 
her was Gatuiria’s father (was there an intonation of voice she recognized when Gatuiria 
spoke to her for the first time?). Nor are we surprised that they should fall in love, 
nor even, perhaps, that Muturi should have been the night watchman (now a delegate 
of a secret workers’ institution in Nairobi) who saved Wariinga some years ago from 
committing suicide on the Nakuru railway line. But the last three chapters which 
present a miraculously changed Wariinga two years after the terrible parody in the 
cave at Ilmorog, without any intervention of the good fairy, are hard to accept as even 
remotely plausible. The ‘Prophet of Justice’ has made a shadowy and an apologetic 
appearance, but he certainly has no power to transform Wariinga into an expert mech- 
anic, a ‘heroine of toil’, and a judo and karate champion, her fame spreading ‘to every 
corner of the city’. Cuban posters crowd the mind. 

To earn money for her training as a mechanic she has worked part-time as a hair- 
dresser, and has typed dissertations and research papers. Self-reliance is the new god 
and she has become dazzlingly beautiful, especially when dressed in the Kikuyu cloth 
and beads. One awaits the confrontation with Gatuiria’s parents and family as the 
engagement party at their home in Nakuru approaches. The ‘fat cats’ of the neighbour- 
hood are bidden to the ‘Ngorika Heavenly Orchards’. Meanwhile ‘Master Gatuiria’, 
as he is styled on the invitation cards, has been labouring at his national oratorio, 
glimpses of which make rather sticky reading and conclude with ‘Voices of rebirth/ 
Voices of our heroes... of Mau Mau, of revolution... of revolutionary unity of workers 
and peasants’. 

The final scene in the book has Gatuiria’s father odiously lisping his lust for Wariinga, 
kneeling and failing. to pray, and this time, being shot dead by her. She then moves 
out to the household guests, knee-caps two further rogues, leaves Gatuiria listening to 
music going round in his head, and strides off into the future, carrying, we assume, 
a smoking gun to accompany her in ‘the hardest struggles of her life’s journey [that] 
lay ahead’. . 

Novels are notoriously hard to end satisfactorily and, certainly, the last three chapters 
have flawed this one. ‘While you’re alive, don’t say never!’ is a line of Brecht which 
Ngugi quotes at the end of his prison diary, and it could well form the core of a last 
ditch self-reliance that clearly stood Ngugi in good stead during the horrible experience 
of being detained, especially, perhaps, when he refused to submit to the indignity of 
an outside visit to the dentist while suffering from toothache, if he had to wear the regu- 
lation chains clamped on to inmates leaving the prison. Yet, as a novelist, and it is 
here that Ngugi excels, rather than as a playwright or political essayist, the advice of 
Friedrich Engels to the English socialist writer Margaret Harkness (John Law) when 
commenting favourably upon her book City Girl, remains valid. This dates back to 
April 1888 and the message is simple. “The more the opinions of the author remain 
hidden, the better for the work of art. And City Girl has, as its central issue, the story 
of a proletarian girl seduced by a middle-class man. A further backward look at Engels, 
quoted in P. J. Keating’s The Working Classes in Victorian Fiction, with reference to 
‘Condition of the Working Classes in England’ (1892), points up the Ngugi polarity. 
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It runs: ‘Every-year England is brought nearer face to face with the question: either 
the country must go to pieces, or capitalist production must. Which is it to be?’ 

To bring the polarity up to date we can accompany Ngugi to Tokyo (August 1976) 
where, at an address to an International Conference on Korea, he asks: ‘How can a 
writer if he is to be meaningful assume a non-aligned position amid a million voices 
crying out in unison for the right to control the natural and human resources of their 
own land?’ His address is printed in Writers on Politics and ends with a paean calling 
for long life for ‘the unity of all peoples in the world struggling against imperialism 
and all forms of foreign domination’. 

The answer in brief must, of course, always be that neutrality makes for colourless 
writing, but that what we are seeking is the portrayal of the human complexity of joy 
and suffering, and it is from writers who have suffered the agonies of revolution, like 
Pasternak, that we still hope to hear (to quote from an important conversation early 
in Dr Zhivago) that ‘what has for centuries raised man above the beast is not the cudgel, 
but an inward music’. It is this lyrical quality, such a strong characteristic in Ngugi’s 
writing, that we do not wish to lose. 

Craigwell, 

Bognor Regis Husu Dinwippy 


Settler Capitalism: The Dynamics of Dependent Development in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, by Donald Denoon. Oxford University Press, New York, 1983. 
280pp, bibliography. 


Many economic historians and theorists of imperialism have noted how the ‘lands of 
new settlement’, countries peopled by European emmigration rather than indigenous 
population growth, have a distinctive pattern of development when compared to Europe 
itself or countries of the Third World, and there has been a steady accumulation of work 
in this area. Denoon’s book is part of this interest and draws on the detailed economic 
history of six societies: Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, to assemble a new picture of settler capitalism and reflect upon some of the con- 
tinuing debates about the character of imperialism and dependence in the heyday of the 
‘free trade’ world-economy. The book comprises studies of the six societies, and a sys- 
tematic summary of their major features of similarity leading to discussion and criticism 
of previous theories. The book provides a valuable reassessment of the field rather 
than an explicit explanatory model of settler capitalism. 

The two initial chapters of the book describe the nineteenth century context within 
which these societies developed. Chapter 1 deals with the early settlement period and 
the relationship of the early garrison settlements to the land and its indigenous peoples, 
drawing upon the growing historical documentation of the way in which the frontiers 
of commercial pastoralism destroyed nomadic peoples rather than exploiting them. 
Even where there was a conquest of agricultural peoples (in Chile, New Zealand and 
South Africa) the dynamic of commercial pastoralism prevented the emergence of plan- 
tations or a peasantry. The second chapter, ‘Free Trade’, reviews the older literature 
on the dynamic of capital exports after the industrialization of Europe and the United 
States from C.1870. The details of this expansion in the settler colonies lead Denoon 
to reverse the Gallagher and Robinson reading of this expansion. For him, economic 
opportunities created a flow of capital and population, and appropriate institutions 
developed to protect this investment; they did not predate it. 

The initial chapters establish the context for the thematic chapters of the book which 
concentrate on the major period of growth in the settler colonies, c.1890-1914. As 
well as setting this context, however, these initial chapters also give thumbnail sketches 
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of the main theoretical explanations of settler capitalism; environmental, racial, stages- 
of-growth and dependency theories, and suggest the main synthesizing question: why 
did these societies not emulate the United States and become new, prosperous world 
powers equal in status to their European progenitors? 

The first thematic chapter reviews the politics of the settler societies in terms of their 
responses to financial and development crises in the 1880s and 1890s. Despite the fact 
that all these societies had responded to the ‘package of opportunities’ (p.48) offered 
by European capitalism, they evolved different institutional mechanisms to protect this 
inflow of wealth. Why they did so is explained in the next two chapters which docu- 
ment the wide variety of agricultural and mining systems in each society. The presence 
of mining in South Africa, Chile and Australia provides a good comparative and contras- 
tive design for these chapters. The variety of economic development, it is argued, 
produced different social groups in the population and different alliances within the 
capitalist elites. For example, New Zealand farm production consolidated the predomi- 
nance of small-holders while Argentinian and Uruguayian agricultural development did 
not. Mining in Chile and South Africa promoted an alliance of landowners and mining 
capital which did not arise in Australia. 

Chapters 6 and 7 deal with questions related to aspects of dependency. Chapter 6, 
‘Diversity or Specialization’ looks at urban development in these settler societies and 
assesses the extent to which this development grew from autonomous sources or 
reflected the ancillary and service aspects of the export economy. For all these societies 
the latter situation prevailed with some degree of exception only in Australia. Chapter 7 
deals with the question of social and political change in these societies which, at that 
time, were experimenting with innovative forms of labour legislation and progressive 
institutions, to degrees commensurate with the conditions already identified. 

Denoon usefully demystifies these changes by seeing them as practical solutions to 
local problems rather than antipodian experiments with radical European ideas. A 
specific comparative design is again utilized in this chapter since South Africa, the only 
scene of overt imperial intervention, is an interesting deviant case. 

The concluding chapter summarizes seven common features of settler capitalism as 
a mode of production. Previous theories are shown to be unable to include all of these 
features and the reasons why the settler colonies failed to emulate the United States 
is taken up again. 

Experts on each country will, doubtless, find many specific points of interpretation 
to contest. The explicit goal of the book is, however, its comparative analysis. This 
is based on the concept of ‘modes of production’; however the concept is used with 
the empirical sensitivity of the Annales school rather than the structuralist abstractionism 
of Althusser or Poulantzas. Thus technical conditions, market access, availability of 
labour and the mode of labour control are examined as keys to understanding the forma- 
tion of social classes, class fractions and, hence, class alliances. The book is economic 
history, not Marxist theory. 

The comparative work is summed up around two contrasts; the settler colonies, as 
a group, are contrasted with the Afro-Asian dependencies of the nineteenth century 
European empires, and, at the other end of the scale, contrasted to the United States. 
The first contrast is the most extensively explored with an explicit revision of the 
Gallagher and Robinson ‘collaborationist’ thesis. This revision needs to be extended, 
however, through more explicit discussion of the contrasting cases such as the colonies 
of East Africa. The contrast with the United States is even less developed and the 
weakest aspect of the book. Denoon does not even consider the possibility that the ` 
United States, with a plantation economy in the South and manufacturing in the North, 
differed fundamentally from the six countries of his analysis. 
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Denoon’s final synthesis around the concept of a unitary ‘settler mode of production’ 
raises further problems if, for instance, we try to locate the basis of later political diver- 
gences among this group of countries. However, such a question takes the book beyond 
the limits of its defined focus on problems of imperialism and dependency in the pre- 
World War Oneera. The book’s virtue is that the openness of its narrative and descrip- 
tion does not preclude interesting points of comparison of relevance to such theoretical 
debates. 

Griffith University, 

Australia MALCOLM ALEXANDER 


South African Politics, by Leonard Thompson and Andrew Prior. London, Yale 
University Press, 1982. 255pp. 


The Uneasy Relationship: Britain and South Africa, by James Barber. London, 
Heinemann Educational Books for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1983. 
142pp. £13.50. l 


The Parting of the Ways: South African politics 1976-82, by Hermann Giliomee. 
Cape Town, David Philip, 1982. 165pp. No price given. 


All these books are by university teachers. The first is analytical rather than pre- 
scriptive, addressed primarily, it would seem, to students. It updates and supersedes 
Leonard Thompson’s best-seller (in academic terms), Politics in the Republic of South 
Africa, first published in 1966. His collaborator, Andrew Prior, a political scientist 
from Cape Town worked with him as a short-term associate fellow of the Yale-Wesleyan 
Southern African Research Program. The vocabulary of the book is that of American 
political science. 

To readers with an abiding concern for South Africa its most interesting chapter will be 
that on ‘How the system works’. This first discusses the ‘political socialization’ of young 
South Africans, White and Black, and goes on to the process of recruitment to positions 
of authority, which necessarily considers whites almost exclusively; then comes a section 
on communications media and the controls to which they are subject. Particularly use- 
ful is the account of the Broederbond and its close association with the National party. 
Little is said about the almost Russian-style entrenched Bantu Administration Depart- 
ment which Hermann Giliomee in Ethnic Power Mobilized described as effectively 
blocking government measures to extend the rights of Africans in urban areas. 

It is hard to see much advantage in calling South Africa a caste society, a description 
which appears to be based on extrapolation from the Indian caste system of the super- 
ficial features that ‘every schoolboy knows’, and the treatment of the result as a political 
category with (presumed) other members, about which generalizations may be made. A 
ruling caste ‘must’ do so-and-so to preserve its power, it ‘can’ choose between three 
options. This is examination stuff, but where are the examples? Those who reject 
the status quo in South Africa do not rebel against ‘the caste system’, as Thompson would 
have it, but against ‘white supremacy’, ‘racial elitism’, ‘oligarchic rule’, what you will. 

The question discussed by James Barber is, broadly, where Britain stands with regard 
to sanctions against South Africa. The essence of his book is that there is no simple 
answer. Interests differ, and although it might be hard for anyone not a member of 
the National Front publicly to defend apartheid, a good many do in their hearts—and 
with their voices if they can use the smoke of non-interference in the affairs of a 
sovereign state. 

Barber first gives an account of British economic interests in South Africa, showing 
that it is not only moral crusaders who think that they ought to be reduced. Some hard- 
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headed businessmen warn against the dangers of investing in a country which may well 
become politically unstable in the near future. But others look at the successes of the 
South African economy in contrast with our own and see no cause for alarm. Others 
again call it a ‘windfall economy’ where there is no long-term certainty, but at the same 
time want to take advantage of it while the going is good. 

Exceedingly valuable is the survey of the various pressure groups to which the British 
government is exposed, and hardly less so that of views expressed by the different politi- 
cal parties and their leaders. Within the UK there are three organizations devoted 
entirely to opposing apartheid, the Anti-Apartheid Movement, the Defence and Aid 
Fund, and the South African Non-Racial Olympic Committee. There are business 
groups interested not only in the return on their investments but in South Africa as 
a bulwark against communism. There are groups which include South African questions 
among a variety of matters on which they formulate policies, notably the British Council 
of Churches and the TUC. 

Politicians may criticize without advocating coercive action, and may think such action 
would not be effective if it was tried. How many of us know that Edward Heath in 
1981 said in Johannesburg: ‘Unless and until the dismantlement of apartheid is assured, 
it could be a great mistake to base [South African] strategy on the assumption that when 
the chips are down the West will stand with her’. 

Barber predicts future policy rather than prescribing it, but he notes that Britain must 
keep in step with her allies in the West, and that the general trend is ‘to move Britain 
into a more critical stance than it might adopt if it were working alone’. Let us hope 
he is right in seeing the Reagan policy as a short-term aberration. 

Hermann Giliomee dates the parting of the ways in South Africa from the Soweto 
riots of 1976, and his book traces his reaction to events in that and the following years, 
as they occurred, in articles published in various newspapers. It was in 1976, he 
argues, that African resistance first became too powerful to be quickly crushed by police 
action as it was in Sharpeville, and that, as a reaction, Afrikaners began to question 
the adequacy of apartheid not only as a matter of justice but as a protection for them- 
selves. And by 1981 it was effectively recognized that industry, and so White pros- 
perity, now depends on the African population for skilled as well as unskilled labour. 
White monopoly of the former is at an end. 

In his introduction Giliomee discusses P. W. Botha’s ‘maddening contradictions’ 
(without however explaining them in this context by the deadweight of bureaucratic 
opposition), and as the regular commentaries proceed, we see the prime minister work- 
ing to re-shape the South African constitution so as to create ‘a deeply illiberal central- 
ized state system’. This is no cause for a sense of moral superiority among critics from 
other countries as it is, Giliomee warns us, the way we are all going, and who in Britain 
would dare disagree, despite all today’s rhetoric? 

Unlike Thompson, Giliomee does not see the White ‘ruling caste’ closing ranks for 
the sake of survival. ‘The ethnic glue of Afrikanerdom’, he writes, ‘has finally dis- 
solved’. There is an irremediable division now between verligtes and verkramptes, and 
there are equally significant divisions among Africans. In 1976 the Black nationalists 
believed in a combination of ANC sabotage with Gatsha Buthelezi’s non-violent Inkatha 
and the gradualist policy of Black trade unions. By 1980 these groups were ‘no longer 
partners in the liberation struggle but contenders for the support of the Black masses’. 
Whether some new ruling group will develop out of a coalition of like-minded White 
and Black factions is, Giliomee suggests, the most interesting question to pursue in the 
coming decade. 

Blackheath, 

London Lucy Mar 
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